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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


The  Editor  deems  it  proper  to  prefix  to  the  present  volume  a  few 
explanatory  statements.  1.  Only  the  Synoptical  Gospels  have,  in  the 
original,  been  carried  through  the /bwr^A  edition.  Other  portions  of  the 
Commentary  have  reached  a  third,  others  a  second  edition.  This  will 
account  for  a  slight  change  in  the  title  page  of  the  present  volume.  2. 
The  Scripture  references  have  been,  in  the  entire  work,  thus  far,  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  numerous  errors  rectified.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  will  be  found,  in  this  important  point,  unusually  correct.  3,  In  the 
present  volume  the  numerous  references  to  Winer's  "New  Testament 
Grammar  (made,  in  the  original,  to  the  third  edition)  have  been  con- 
formed to  the  sixth  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  edition.  They  have 
also  been  adjusted  to  the  section  and  paragraph  (instead  of  the  page),  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  available  in  a  translation  as  in  the  orig- 
inal. Such  a  translation  will  probably  be  soon  issued  by  the  American 
publishers  of  Olshausen.  4.  The  widely-extended  favour  and  interest 
with  which  this  admirable  Commentary  has  been  received,  have  prompted 
the  editor  to  augmented  pains  in  securing  to  the  American  edition  ac- 
curacy, clearness,  and  even  a  degree  of  elegance.  The  amount  of  labour 
which  this  has  involved  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  similar  task.  The  Edinburg  translation  is  by  more  than  a 
dozen  difierent  hands  (exhibiting  nearly  every  variety  of  qualification 
and  ^^5-qualification),  and  has  been  subjected  to  no  single  editorial 
supervision.  It  exhibits  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  a  great 
disregard  of  uniformity,  while  scarcely  a  single  portion  of  it  is  executed 
in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  manner.  The  entire  work  thus  far,  except 
perhaps  the  latter  half  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (next  to  this  in  ac- 
curacy is  the  Acts),  is  deformed  by  frequent  errors,  often  seriously  af 
fecting  the  course  of  thought,  and  by  not  less  frequent  obscurities.  As 
a  lesser  defect,  we  may  mention  the  Greek  accentuation,  which  is  often 
carelessly,  and  in  some  entire  divisions  of  the  work  systematically  wrong. 
All  its  other  faults,  however,  might  be  passed  with  comparative  indulg- 
ence ;  but  we  feel  compelled  to  notice,  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension, 
its  translation  of  that  entire  section  of  the  Gospels  containing  the  trial, 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (in  which  Olshausen's  peculiar 
genius  is  transcendently  displayed),  and  of  the  volume  containing  the 
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two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  These  important  portions,  amounting 
to  some  600  pages,  exhibit  a  marvellous  capacity  of  blundering,  a  sloven- 
liness and  ignorance  utterly  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  laboriously 
waded  through  the  sea  of  errors  with  which  they  are  inundated.  The 
translators  often  seem  ignorant  alike  of  German  and  of  English,  and  al- 
most indifferent  whether  they  give  the  meaning  of  the  original,  a  mean- 
ing alien  from  the  original,  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  the  original,  or  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  editor  speaks  thus  with  unaffected  pain  in 
regard  to  so  important  a  work,  issued  by  a  publishing  house  of  eminent 
respectability,  and  which  in  its  noble  Library  of  Foreign  Theological 
Literature,  is  rendering  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  sacred  learning  an 
invaluable  service.  But  the  statement  he  has  made  is  simple  truth.  The 
translations  of  these  portions  contain  more  mistakes  than  lines,  and  on 
almost  every  page  utterly  darken  or  grossly  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
ordinal.  In  cutting  his  way  through  this  wilderness  of  blunders,  the 
editor  does  not  presume  to  hope  that  his  work  has  been  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Obliged  sometimes  to  labor  when  physically  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted, he  has  no  doubt  left  behind  many  (he  trusts  minor)  errors  to 
be  expurgated  from  a  future  edition.  He  feels  assured,  however,  that 
he  has,  in  the  main,  restored  Olshausen  to  sense,  and  that  the  readers  of 
this  edition  will  not  be  obUged  frequently  to  pause  and  wonder  that  so 
celebrated  a  commentator  could  say  things,  not  so  "  hard"  but  so  im- 
possible "  to  be  understood." 

A.  0.  KENDRICK. 

BOOHESTEB,  August,  1867. 
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SECTION    IV. 
(YII.  7— VIII.  39.) 


Of  the  Stages  of  Development  alike  in  Individuals  and  the 

Universe. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  upon  the  vica- 
rious character  of  Christ  and  the  indication  of  its  relation  to  the 
law,  the  strictly  doctrinal  discussion  had  at  length  reached  a  full  and 
natural  termination.  But  in  now  proceeding  most  appropriately  to 
indicate  the  various  stages  of  development  disclosed  primarily  in 
the  individual  man,  the  apostle  sheds  a  still  clearer  light  over  all 
that  has  preceded.  He  shews,  first  (vii.  7-24),  how  man  rises  from 
the  state  of  undeveloped  childishness  into  that  of  life  under  the 
laWy  in  which  sin  awakened  by  the  resistance  of  the  law  calls  up 
that  inward  conflict,  by  which  he  first  becomes  truly  conscious  of 
the  moral  antagonism  within  him,  and  of  his  bondage  to  sin.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  is  the  felt  need  of  redemption,  out  of  which 
faith  in  the  redemption  accomplished  in  Christ  developes  itself ;  and 
in  the  power  of  this  faith  the  believer  is  enabled,  what  of  his  own 
effort  he  could  never  do,  to  serve  the  Divine  law  in  spirit,  albeit  the 
old  man  in  him  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin.  Then  fol- 
lows (vii.  25 — viii.  17)  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  new 
life  itself  received  through  Christ.  This  penetrates  not  merely  the 
inward  man,  but  sanctifies  and  glorifies  by  degrees  the  bodily  sub- 
stance also,  so  that  the  whole  man  becomes  like  to  Christ,  and 
thereby  heir  of  God  and  co-heir  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  But  since 
man  is  a  member,  and  the  most  essential  member  of  the  creation, 
his  life  must  react  upon  the  universe  for  glorification  not  less  than 
his  death  has  acted  upon  it  for  destruction.     The  participation  of 
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universal  nature  in  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  Christ,  Paul  treats 
of  lastly  (viii.  18-39),  and  this  contemplation  of  the  infinite  power, 
which  lies  in  Christ,  as  the  germ  of  the  whole  vast  glorified  crea- 
tion, so  inspires  the  apostle,  that  he  closes  with  a  triumphal  song, 
in  which  he  utters  with  glad  assurance  the  unconquerableness  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  all  his  faithful. 

§  11.  Of  the  Development  of  the  Individual  until  his  Ex- 
perience OF  Kedemption. 

(Vll.  7-24.) 

Before  we  treat  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable,  and,  alike 
theoretically  and  practically,  highly  important  section,  some  general 
questions  are  to  be  considered,  the  answer  to  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determines  its  illustration.  Is  Paul  speaking  in  this  section  of 
his  oivn  state,  or  not  ?  and  are  the  experiences  of  the  regenerate  or 
unregenerate  its  subject  matter  ?  As  regards  the  first  question,  it 
is  clear,  that  the  apostle  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  to  carry 
through  this  representation  in  the  first  person,  if  absolutely  no 
analogy  to  his  portraiture  were  presented  in  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
intended  himself  to  be  considered  as  expressly  excepted.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  Paul  cannot  be  so  speaking  of 
himself  as  that  his  statements  refer  to  him  alone;  for  his  desire  is,  to 
enlighten  his  readers  upon  their  own  necessities.  Rather  must  his 
experiences  mirror  those  of  the  great  body.  We  can  but  decide 
therefore  that  while  the  apostle  speaks  indeed  of  himself,  it  is  rather 
under  those  relations  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the  race, 
than  of  his  own  individual  experience.  Little,  however,  is  gained 
by  this,  unless  it  be  determined  in  what  period  of  his  life  the 
experiences  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  were  felt.  This  inquiry 
coincides  with  the  other  highly  important  question,  whether  his 
portraiture  has  reference  to  the  state  of  the  regenerate  or  unre- 
generate. The  passage  7-13,  indeed,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
all  expositors,  applies  to  the  state  before  regeneration,  the  aorist 
sufficiently  indicating  that  the  state  described  is  gone  by  :  but  whe- 
ther vers.  14r-24  are  likewise  to  be  considered  as  preceding  regenera- 
tion, seems  very  uncertain,  since  in  this  section  Paul  employs  only 
the  present,  while  viii.  2,  etc.,  the  aorist  reappears.  This  is  in  fact 
a  difficult  inquiry,  as  in  the  first  place  the  processes  treated  of  are 
purely  internal,  and  require  thoroughly  analogous  experiences  and  a 
definite  consciousness  of  these  experiences,  in  order  to  be  rightly  es- 
timated ;  in  the  neoct  place,  the  influence  of  many  false  tendencies 
has  confused  the  inquiry.  Pelagian  blindness  as  to  moral  states,  as 
well  as  Donatist  rigorousness,  must  have  found  it  easy  to  assert,  that 
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vers.  14-24  could  not  liave  reference  to  the  regenerate,  for  that  sin 
in  these  must  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Moral  laxity  or 
hypocrisy  has  again  found  it  very  convenient  to  say,  that  Paul  is  de- 
scribing the  state  of  the  regenerate,  thus  dreaming  that  they  might, 
notwithstanding  their  moral  debasement,  consider  themselves  regen- 
erate. But  besides  these  decidedly  false  tendencies,  even  the  most 
faithful  and  learned  members  of  the  church  have  held  different 
views  of  the  passage,  according  as  they  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  sinfulness  of  man  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  so  to  rate  differently 
the  effect  of  regeneration.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  orientals,  always  inclining  to  Pelagianism,  as  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  on  the  side  of  those  who  refer  the  passage  to  the 
state  before  regeneration.  Even  Augustine  followed  them  at  first ; 
as  he  carried  out  his  system,  however,  he  was  induced  to  defend  the 
opposite  view,  that  Paul  is  describing  the  state  of  the  regenerate 
themselves.  He  was  followed  not  merely  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  most  esteemed  theologians,  especially  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, but  by  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza,  who 
interpreted  the  passage  as  Augustine  did.  After  Spener,  Franke, 
Bengel,  Gottfried  Arnold,  Zinzendorf,  the  words  of  the  apostle 
again  began  to  be  explained  of  the  state  preceding  regeneration, 
and  Stier,  Tholuck,  Riickert,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  follow  them  in 
their  interpretation.  These  learned  men  nevertheless  rightly  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Augustinian  representation  also  an  element  of 
truth,  since  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate  moments  occur  in  which 
they  must  speak  entirely  as  Paul  expresses  himself  here.  As  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  pene- 
trates the  different  tendeucies  of  the  inward  life,  kindred  phenomena 
extend  through  the  whole  life  of  the  believer  ;  and  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  uniting  the  two  views  in  a  higher  one.  For  it  is 
antecedently  improbable,  that  men  like  Augustine  and  the  reformers 
should  have  entirely  erred  in  the  conception  of  so  important  a  pas- 
sage. The  following  exhibition  of  the  course  of  thought  may  per- 
haps render  it  clear  how  such  a  difference  of  views  could  arise  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  what  in  such  difference  is 
right  and  what  erroneous. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle's  purpose  is  to  sketch  a 
description  of  the  inward  process  of  development  from  its  begin- 
nings to  its  highest  perfection.  He  sets  out,  vii.  9,  from  a  state 
in  which  the  man  is  living  entirely  without  law,  and  closes,  viii.  11, 
with  the  glorification  of  the  body.  The  question  occurs  here,  how 
many  stages  of  development  are  properly  distinguished  ?  Four 
clearly  present  themselves.  First,  a  life  without  law,  in  which  sin 
is  dead  ;  next,  a  life  under  the  law,  in  which  sin  becomes  alive  and 
has  dominion  ;  further,  a  state  in  which,  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
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the  Spirit  has  dominion,  and  sin  is  mastered  ;  finally^  the  state  of 
the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  by  the  glorification  of  the  body.     If  now 
by  regeneration  all  is  to  be  understood  from  the  first  stirrings  of 
grace,  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  description  may  then  be  applied  to 
the  regenerate ;  because  the  veiy  heedfulness  of  the  law  is  called 
forth  by  grace.     But  it  is  surely  more  correct  and  scriptural  to  call 
regeneration  that  inward  process  only,  by  which,  after  the  need  of 
redemption  is  awakened,  the  power  of  Christ  bears  sway  in  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  new,  spiritual  man  comes  into  being,  and  exercises 
his  ruling  power.     According  to  this  acceptation,  the  state  under  the 
law  cannot  co-exist  with  regeneration,  and  without  question  there- 
fore— as  vii.  24  would  seem  to  express  the  awakened  need  of  re- 
demption, and  ver.  25  the  experience  of  redemption  itself— vers.  14- 
24  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  period  before  regeneration,  and  understood 
as  portraying  the  conflict  in  the  breast  of  one  who  is  awakened. 
As,  however,  the  apostle  in  this  section  makes  use  of  the  present, 
while  before  and  afterwards  he  employs  the  aorist,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  he  does  not  regard  this  state  of  conflict  as  concluded  with  the 
experience  of  redemption.     In  the  description  (14-24)  itself  too,  as 
will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  shewn,  an  advance  in  the  con- 
flict with  sin  is  clearly  observable,  the  better  I  stands  out  in  the  man 
more  and  more,  and  he  feels  in  God's  law  a  gradually  growing  plea- 
sure.    This  appears  at  ver.  17  especially  in  the  wvl  de  ovaeri,  and  at 
ver.  20,  in  ovk^ti,  which  indicate  a  state  now  past.     In  a  far  higher 
degree,  as  ver.  25  expresses,  is  this  the  case  after  the  experience  of 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ,  where  the  conflict  with  sin  is  de- 
scribed as  resulting  mainly  in  the  triumph  of  the  better  elements  in 
man.     But  a  conflict  remains  still,  even  after  the  experience  of  re- 
generation ;    and  that  even  the  regenerate  man  does  not  always 
appear  victorious,  that  even  for  him  times  of  temptation,  of  very  sore 
temptation,  come  on,  the  Scripture  assures  in  express  declarations 
(comp.  at  1  John  ii.  1),  and  in  its  records  of  the  life  of  the  apostles,  as 
does  the  experience  of  all  saints  of  all  times.   Add  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  commensurately  with  true  progress  in  the  life  of  faith, 
our  perception  of  the  stirrings  of  sin  becomes  more  searching  and 
spiritual,  conscience  becomes  more  delicate  and  censures  strictly  even 
the  smaller  deviations,  which  had  else  on  lower  standards  remained 
unnoticed,  and  it  is  clearly  right  that  Augustine  and  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church  who  followed  him,  should  declare,  that  even  the 
regenerate  man  can  and  must  say  of  himself  all  that  the  apostle, 
vers.  14-24,  utters.     The  safest  answer  therefore  to  the  question, 
whether  Paul  is  here  treating  of  the  regenerate,  is,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage, vers.  14^24,  he  immediately  describes  the  state  of  the  man  5e- 
f(/re  regeneration,  since  his  purpose  is,  to  set  forth  coherently  the 
whole  course  of  development ;  in  the  consciousness,  however,  that 
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phenomena  entirely  similar  present  themselves  within  the  regenerate 
man,  he  makes  the  description  applicable  to  the  regenerate  also. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  apostle  immedi- 
ately and  directly  intends  the  regenerate,  and  on  the  other  the  as- 
sertion, that  in  the  regenerate  man  nothing  answering  to  the 
picture,  vers.  14-24,  can  be  found,  are  alike  entirely  erroneous.  The 
distinction  between  the  conflict  and  the  fall  of  the  unregenerate  and 
the  conflict  and  fall  of  the  regenerate,  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
subjective  feeling  of  their  near  affinity,  objectively  so  great  (as  at  vii. 
24,  25  will  be  proved)  that  anxiety,  lest  the  view  pro^Dosed  should 
strip  regeneration  of  its  essential  character,  must  appear  entirely 
unfounded.*  If  we  now  look  back  again  to  the  first  question,  of 
which  period  of  his  life  the  apostle  could  say  such  things  as  he 
litters,  vers.  14-24,  it  is 'clear  that  he  cannot  be  immediately  de- 
scribing his  moral  state  after  the  Lord's  appearing  to  him  near 
Damascus,  but  his  inward  conflicts  under  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;  yet 
the  transition  into  the  present  certainly  indicates,  that  even  in  his 
then  existing  state,  he  still  caught  the  tones  of  feeling  which  made 
him  exclaim  with  perfect  truth,  although  with  incomparably  more 
delicate  application  to  deeper  and  tenderer  relations  than  in  his  for- 
mer state  (comp.  at  vii.  24,  25):  What  I  would,  I  do  not,  and  what 
I  would  not,  that  I  do  ;  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !     (Comp.  at  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  etc.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — The  first  two  verses  of  this  section  contain  the  gen- 
eral fundamental  thought  briefly  expressed,  which  ver.  9,  etc.,  further 
carries  out.  The  apostle  expresses  in  these  the  relation  of  sin  to 
the  law,  and  describes  the  latter  as  the  power  which  brings  sin  to 
sight.  Sin  is  in  human  nature,  even  apart  from  law,  but  by  the 
law  does  it  manifest  itself,  and  so  reach  the  human  consciousness. 
Hence,  also,  notwithstanding  this  provocation  of  sin  by  the  law,  the 
law  itself  is  no  sinful  production,  but  rather  it  is  holy,  just,  and 
good  (ver.  12),  as  the  expression  of  the  holy  will  of  God,  of  whose 
eternal,  unalterable  nature  it  even  therefore  partakes  (comp.  Ps. 
cxix.  96),  and  is  designed  to  lead  to  life  ;  but  sin  perverts  it  to 
death.  (Ver.  10  and  the  observations  at  John  xii.  50,  compared 
with  Levit.  xviii.  5  ;  Deut.  v.  16,  33.)  What  the  apostle  .declares 
here,  therefore,  holds  also,  not  by  any  means  merely  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  but  of  the  moral  law,  generally,  in  all  forms  of  its 
manifestation  among  heathens,  Jews  and  Christians.  It  is  the 
entirely  universal  character  of  law,  that  sin  breaks  and  swells  up 

*  Reiche  has  strikingly  failed  in  his  acceptation  of  this  passage ;  he  holds  that  the 
Jewish  humanity,  comprehended  in  the  apostle's  person,  is  speaking  here.  The  one-sided 
reference  of  the  vofiog  merely  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  clearly  false  acceptation ;  that  one-sided  reference  itself,  however,  is  founded  in  the 
doctrinal  principles  of  this  learned  man. 
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against  it  (comp.  at  ver.  13),  since  it  checks  the  stream  of  sinful 
desire  in  a  concrete  case  by  a  positive  command  (evToXrj),  and  by 
this  check  urges  to  such  a  transgression  of  the  commandment  as 
renders  palpable  to  the  man  his  own  moral  state.  The  relation  in 
which  Paul  in  these  verses  places  sin  [aiiaQria)^  and  desire  {emOvfila), 
is  peculiar.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  he  considered  the 
emOvfila  as  the  first,  the  dimprta  as  the  derived  principle.  In  the  sinful 
act  the  two  are  really  so  related  ;.  the  evil  desire  is  the  mother  of 
the  evil  deed  (James  i.  15);  but  dimprla  denotes  here  the  sinful 
state  in  general,  which  in  the  special  case  is  merely  revealed,  and 
for  this  relation  their  position  is  exactly  reversed.  The  e-mOvfiLa, 
prava  concupiscentia,  issues  from  the  general,  sinful  nature  of  man, 
as  its  first  manifestation,  and  then  the  act  follows.  Upon  nearer 
consideration  of  the  apostle's  words,  however,  it  becomes  evident, 
that  he  intends  the  relation  of  duaprla  to  kmOviiia  to  be  exactly 
so  understood  here.  Sinfulness  causes  evil  desire  in  all  its  forms 
(jrdoav  tmdviiiav)^  to  rise  up  through  the  law  in  the  inward  man 
(jcareipydGaro  ev  eiioi)]  and  the  Divine  commandment  against  de- 
sire now  unveils  to  man  his  corruption.  .A  carrying  out  of  the 
desire  into  act  is  not  at  all  in  question.  The  desire  itself  is  sinful, 
and  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  the  man  may  become  conscious  of  his 
sinfulness,  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  lust,  although  it  should  not 
break  forth  into  outward  evil  deeds,  which  indeed  is  commonly  the 
case.  Hence,  too,  the  ovk  emOviirjoecg  (Exod.  xx.  14  ;  Deut.  v.  8)  is 
not  to  be  taken,  according  to  Tholuck,  with  an  "  and  so  forth,"  as 
though  Paul  were  selecting  but  one  from  the  many  commandments  , 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  comprisal  of  the  whole  law.  Positively, 
all  laws  say  :  love  God  above  everything  ;  negatively,  they  all  say  : 
suffer  not  thyself  to  covet  ;  that  is,  cleave  not  with  thy  love  to  any 
created  thing,  not  even  to  thyself,  but  to  the  Eternal  only.*  The 
essence  of  this  imOvfiia  is  not  desire  in  itself,  joy  in  this  or  that — ^for 
the  perfect  man  would  have  the  highest,  purest  pleasure  in  all  the 
works  of  God — but  desire,  when  separate  from  God,  selfish  love,  es- 
tranged from  God.  The  command  ovk  imdviirjoetg,  therefore,  is 
nothing  less  than  that  man  give  himself  up  with  all  his  own  desire 
and  joy  ;  this  giving-up,  however,  is  not  possible  without  regenera- 
tion, and  hence  man  can  never,  as  the  following  discourse  demon- 
strates, arrive  at  peace  by  the  law  ;  he  needs  a  Deliverer  from  himself 
(ver.  24).     (Ver.  8,  the  did  tt^c  EvroXTjg,  as  afterwards,  ver.  11,  is 

*  The  apostle  takes  no  notice  of  the  circumstanoe  which  is  the  rarer  case,  that  even 
the  fright,  the  terror  of  sin,  may  hurl  into  sin,  if  the  shield  of  faith  is  wanting.  Evil 
thoughts,  that  fill  the  heart  with  horror,  may,  by  thiS  very  terror,  which  takes  away  the 
presence  of  mind,  draw  men  down  into  sin.  The  histories  of  criminals  often  afford  proof 
of  this.  Still,  to  explain  such  cases,  we  might  assume,  perhaps  without  exception,  either 
previous  moral  corruption,  or  intellectual  weakness  in  conjunction  with  disease. 
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better  connected  witli  dcpopfiriv  Xa(3ovaa  than  with  the  following 
words,  because  the  pflculiar  working  of  the  law  is  thus  most  definitely 
indicated.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  apostle  now,  after  having  expressed  the  general 
thought,  proceeds  in  the  description  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  man  from  its  first  beginnings  ;  he  describes  a  state  in  which  sin 
is  as  yet  dead,  and  man  is  living  without  laiv.  This  state  of  childish 
unconsciousness  is  disturbed  by  the  law  with  its  commandment  in 
the  case  in  question.  There  is  a  question,  however,  how  we  are  to 
conceive  such  a  state  of  life  without  law,  for  the  apostle  cannot  mean 
the  state  of  infancy  proper  ;  yet,  except  this,  there  is  no  time  in  the 
life  of  man  in  which  it  may  strictly  be  said  that  man  is  in  it  without 
law,  and  sin  without  motion.*  It  may  aid  essentially  in  explaining 
this  difiiculty,  to  remark,  that  the  apostle,  during  his  entire  discus- 
sion, is  not  supposing  crimes  and  such  outbreaks  of  sin,  which  even 
the  magistracy  resents,  and  which  draw  after  them  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ;  for  the  law  is  assuredly  able  to  repress  sins  of  this  kind, 
and  man  can  by  the  guidance  of  the  law  fulfil  of  his  own  power 
so  called  opera  civilia  or  justitice  externa.  But  in  such  a  state  of 
legal  action  all  laws  and  ordinances  appear  to  man  as  political,  or 
at  least  as  merely  human  statutes,  and  his  whole  effort  is  without 
reference  to  God  ;  he  avoids  sin,  not  for  God's  sake,  but  for  its 
disagreeable  external  consequences,  which  to  be  sure  is  better  than 
that  recklessness  which  does  not  even  shun  consequences,  yet  stiU 
does  not  satisfy  absolute  righteousness.  With  such  a  state  of  mind, 
the  apostle  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  He  is  spealdng  rather  of 
that  moment  when  his  relation  to  God  dawns  upon  man,  not  merely 
in  conception,  but  in  essence  and  power,  and  he  learns  to  regard  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  law  as  Divine,  that  is,  as 
absolute  commandments.  The  whole  time  before  this  moment  he 
calls  the  life  without  law,  when  sin  was  dead.\  With  this  accepta- 
tion results,  also,  what  holds  equally  of  all  subsequent  stages  of 
development,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  this  first  stage  as  instanta- 
neously overpast.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  with  most  men,  the 
discernment  of  the  law,  as  being  the  will  of  the  absolutely  holy  God, 
takes  place  instantaneously,  and  the  former  and  after  life  may  be 

*  Usteri  (in  the  Paul.  Lehrbegr.  4th  edit.  p.  39)  supposes  this  state  to  be  like  that  of 
Adam  before  the  fall,  which  is  surely  against  the  apostle's  meaning,  who  considers  this 
state  of  the  deadness  of  sin  itself  as  a  conseqiience  of  the  fall. 

f  The  7]  ufiapTia  dve^jjaev  (ver.  9),  is  not,  as  Riickert  still  holds,  to  be  construed  "  sin 
again  revived,"  as  though  it  had  once  been  alive  (from  which  conception  the  reading  e^V- 
aev,  which  must  certainly  be  set  aside,  proceeded);  dva^uQ  is  rather  "to  come  to  life" 
(aufleben)  as  dviarriui,  (in  its  intransitive  tenses)  is  "to  arise,  stand  up."  The  coming  to 
life,  however,  presupposes  no  antecedent  living  of  that  which  comes  to  life,  but  a  slum- 
bering only  of  the  life  in  it.  Thus  comes  to  life  the  slumbering  germ  of  a  grain  of  seed, 
which  had  not  a£  yet  indapendently  lived.  The  expression,  "  to  come  to  life  again,  for  the 
second  time,"  is  here  wholly  inappropriate. 
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clearly  distinguished  ;  but  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  risen  light 
diffuses  itself  into  the  different  regions  of  the  ifiward  life,  and  even 
those  who  have  made  progress  may  have  still  to  experience  on  iso- 
lated departments,  that  they  were  living  there  without  law,  since 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  Divine  law  in  this  or  that  individual 
case  had  been  a  long  time  in  becoming  to  them  a  matter  of  living 
consciousness.  Thus  it  may  be  perceived  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  x^9^^^  vofiov  duaQria  vsKpa^  without  law  sin  was  dead.  The 
deadness  of  sin  does  not  imply  that  it  has  no  motion  at  all  ;  for  its 
very  essence  is  a  disordered  life,  and  must  always  manifest  itself  as 
such,  although  often  negatively  only,  by  failure  in  fear  and  love  of  God ; 
but  it  is  so  far  dead  without  law,  as  that  it  is  not  at  first  discerned  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  whole  magnitude,  without  the  light  of  the  law  to 
enlighten  its  darkness.  With  that  knowledge,  however,  the  sin  itself 
increases :  first,  because  from  this  knowledge  there  is  generated  a 
resistance  which  enhances  the  fierce  power  of  the  natural  life  (ver. 
13);  next,  because  the  sin,  which  has  entered  into  the  consciousness, 
is  like  a  germ  awakened  from  slumber,  that  strives  for  an  ever- 
growing development.  Man's  self-wiU  champs  fiercely  the  bit  that 
would  curb  it :  the  love  of  knowledge,  perverted  to  curiosity,  burns 
with  eagerness  to  taste  the  forbidden  thing  ;  and  thus  through  the 
law  sin  perfects  itself  in  itself  by  the  heightened  action  of  desire  ; 
granting  that  it  does  not,  as  indeed  will  but  rarely  happen,  break 
forth  into  acts  of  open  criminality.  (This  phenomenon  is  so  conso- 
nant to  experience  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  Prov. 
ix.  17,  and  even  by  profane  authors.  Comp.  the  noted  passage  in 
Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  4,  "  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper  cupimusque  nega- 
ta.")  To  the  quickening  of  sin  the  apostle  immediately  attaches 
the  dying  of  the  I,  the  better  self  ;*  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  latter  had  been  alive  before  the  moment  of  the  law's  coming  in, 
that  is,  that  the  better  had  prevailed,  and  that  accordingly  this 
moment  would  seem  to  be  the  signal,  not  of  an  advance  to  the 
better,  but  of  a  retrogression  to  the  worse.   And  indeed  this  is  Paul's 

*  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  conflict  assumes  in  many  men 
a  different  shape.  Sin  is  with  many  alive  from  the  beginning,  and  the  better  self  seems 
to  sleep.  The  course  of  conversion  with  such  persons  then  takes  the  shape,  that  the  con- 
flict is  first  developed,  when  the  /  awakes  from  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inner  man,  and 
opposes  itself  to  the  unresisted  dominion  of  the  sinful  element.  The  apostle's  description, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  prescribing  one  uniform  and  invariable  process  of 
conversion ;  experience  indeed  shews,  that  in  the  life  of  many  converted  persons,  e,  g., 
Spener's  and  Zinzendorf's,  no  such  decisive  moment  occurred  as  Paul  describes  in 
the  passage  vii.  24.  But  such  as  theirs  naturally  are  only  to  be  supposed  in  the 
church;  with  heathens  and  Jews,  as  those  of  whom  Paul  was  immediately  thinking^ 
the  conversion  must  necessarily  have  shewn  itself,  as  Paul  represents  it ;  because  with 
them  any  abiding  in  the  grace  of  baptism  is  out  of  the  question,  and  consequently  in  them 
conversion  must  reveal  itself  as  one  marked  and  instantaneous  act  by  which  they  enter 
into  the  communion  of  the  faithful. 
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meaning,  as  ver.  13  clearly  shews  ;  yet  the  deterioration  is  but  a 
seeming  one,  like  the  full,  open  coming-out  of  a  hitherto  lurking 
disease.  As  no  cure  is  possible  without  this,  so  unless  sin  be  thus 
forced  to  shew  itself,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it.  The  relatively 
better  state,  which  consists  in  an  amiable  temper,  and  freedom  from 
violent  desires,  is  also  but  a  seeming  one,  that  has  no  true  foundation, 
and  therefore  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  temptation  approaches. 
The  coming  forth  of  sin,  however,  is  not,  as  was  before  noticed,  to  be 
understood  of  open  criminality  and  wickedness,  from  which  man 
on  any  standard  can  and  must  by  his  own  power  refrain,  but  of 
those  inward  impulses  and  subtle  workings  of  sin,  which  are  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  human  judgment.  Meantime  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, even  for  the  gross  offender,  when  the  law  becomes  alive  in  him, 
forthwith  by  penitence  and  faith,  to  enter  into  redemption  ;  but  he 
may  not  abuse  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself. 
Tlie  actual  thief  or  adulterer  may  not  appeal  to  his  sinfulness  as 
rendering  his  thus  sinning  necessary:  he  could  perfectly  well  have 
refrained  from  the  deed;  but  the  inward  lust  no  man  can  of  his 
own  power  do  away  ;  and  it  is  of  the  overmastering  force  of  this  that 
the  apostle  immediately  treats  here. 

Vers.  11-13. — Paul  lingers  still  upon  these  thoughts,*  and  exalts 
the  holiness  of  the  law,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  holy  God, 
so  that  the  cause  of  its  effect  iu  augmenting  sin  is  only  to  be  found 
in  sin  itself.  The  law  is  but  the  innocent  occasion,  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non;  the  causa  efficiens  is  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  lat- 
ter, therefore,  appears  (with  a  glance  at  Gen.  iii.)  as  a  thing  prop- 
erly foreign  to  the  man,  deceiving  even  himself.  This  relation  of 
the  eyc5,  7,  to  dfMaprta,  sin,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  under- 
standing what  follows,  and  for  scriptural  anthropology  in  general. 
Sin  is  not  the  nature,  the  substance  of  man  himself  (as  evil  generally 
is  nothing  substantial,  but  merely  discord,  the  disturbance  of  the 
relations  originally  ordained  by  God) ;  rather  has  the  germ  of  the 
Divine  image  remained  even  in  fallen  man,  to  which  grace  knits  on 
her  work  of  bringing  him  back  to  God.  (Comp.  at  Rom.  ii.  14, 15.) 
This  better  germ  of  life,  however,  appears  in  the  natural  state,  when 
sin  has  sprung  to  life,  as  suppressed  by  a  foreign  power,  clouded  and 
obscured  in  its  nature,  and  hence  the  operation  of  grace  finds  ex- 
pression in  striving  to  draw  it  forth,  and  give  it  dominion.  Sin, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sum  of  isolated  evil  actions, 
any  more  than  good  as  a  sum  of  isolated  good  deeds,  but  both  good 
and  evil  are  elements  of  life  ;  wherefore,  where  good  or  evil  has 
place  in  a  person,  the  one  or  the  other  element,  light  or  darkness, 

*  The  delineation  of  the  state  under  the  law  begins  fundaraentiilly  at  ver.  9,  with  the 
kMovarjc  6t  rijg  Ivtoa7,c,  the  description  itaelf  does  not  properly  follow  until  ver.  14,  while 
vers.  10-13  regard  more  immediately  the  moment  of  transition. 

Vol.  IV.— 2 
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the  Lord  of  the  Idngdom  of  light,  or  the  prince  of  darlrness,  exercises 
dominion.  Therefore,  it  is  said  also,  1  John  iii.  8,  6  ttouov  rrjv  dp,ap- 
Tiav  fc/c  roi)  dtajSoXov  torlvj  he  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  But  the 
dominion  of  sin,  when  it  is  allowed,  takes  the  form  of  dr.arri^  deceit, 
because  the  /  fancies  it  will  find  in  sin  true  joy  and  abiding  satis- 
faction, in  which,  however,  it  deceives  itself.  Sin^  as  discord,  is 
never  able  to  allay  that  thirst  for  eternal  joy  which  is  planted  in 
every  being,  fof  she  brings  ever  in  her  train  the  loathing  of  herself. 
The  law  fulfils,  then,  one  of  its  important  aims  in  bringing  this 
deceit  to  the  consciousness  of  man  ;  it  manifests  the  secret  hidden 
nature  of  evil  (Iva  (jyavfj  diiaQria)^  it  heightens  it  in  its  nature,  in 
order  the  more  surely  to  awaken  disgust  at  it,  and  to  convert  all  the 
desire  and  love  of  man  to  that  good,  which  as  internal  harmony, 
appeases  the  longing  for  eternity.  The  words  Iva  y^vrjrai,  naB'  vnep- 
jhXrjv  dfj,apTG)?ibg  i]  dfiaprta,  that  sin  may  become  exceeding  sinful, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  refined  on  ;  they  would  seem,  in  this  obvious 
and  simple  sense  to  assert  that  the  commandment  heightens  sin.  As 
a  rapidly  flowing  stream  rolls  calmly  on,  so  long  as  no  object  checks 
it,  but  foams  and  roars  when  met  by  any  obstruction,  just  so  calmly 
does  the  sinful  element  hold  its  course  through  the  man  so  long  as 
he  does  not  stem  it ;  but  if  he  would  realize  the  Divine  command- 
ment, he  begins  to  feel  the  might  of  the  element,  of  whose  dominion 
he  had  as  yet  not  dreamed. 

(The  construction  is  not  without  difficulty.  To  'AAAa  ?y  dfiaprta 
the  words  tp^ol  yeyovs  Odvarog  are  evidently  to  be  supplied  from 
the  preceding,  but  the  following  Iva  (pavfi  duapria  seems  to  stand  un- 
connectedly,  and  some  expositors  would  bracket  it  as  parenthesis, 
without  doubt  erroneously.  It  is  better  to  refer  Iva  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  conseq[uently  to  supply  :  "  wherein  (namely  as  sin 
becomes  the  cause  of  death  to  men)  God  purposes  that."  Kad' 
vneglSoXriv  =  vTieppaXXovrcog,  is  frequently  used  by  Paul.  [Comp.  1 
Cor.  xii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8,  iv.  17  ;  Gal.  i.  13.]  The  formulais  found 
also  in  later  profane  writers.  The  second  Iva  is  to  be  taken  as  stn.nd- 
ing  quite  parallel  to  the  first ;  the  second  clause  only  illustrates  and 
enhances  the  thought  of  the  first. 

Ver.  14. — Hereupon  the  carnal  state  of  man  is  opposed  to  the 
purely  objective  Divine  nature  of  the  law  (the  nvevp,aTi.fc6g  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  emanation  of  God,  of  the  rrvevpaj  John  iv.  24).  Spirit 
and  flesh  lust  against  each  other.  (Gal.  v.  17.)  Therefore,  the  I 
also  and  the  law  are  against  each  other,  the  I  would  be  independent. 
There  is  certainly  no  break  to  be  made  here  at  ver.  14  ;  the  apostle 
does  not  pass  to  any  new  representation  ;  but  the  change  of  the 
tenses — the  present  being  maintained  so  constantly  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  while  hitherto  preterites  w^ere  used — cannot,  as  al- 
ready observed,  be  overlooked.     We  find  a  generalization  of  the 
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relations  signified  in  this  ;  Paul  regards,  in  what  follows,  man 
in  himself,  at  all  stages  of  development,  in  conflict  with  the  law, 
and,  in  as  far  as  the  old  man  remains  even  after  regeneration,  so  far 
the  following  description,  as  has  been  shewn  above,  has  its  truth 
also  for  the  regenerate  man  himself,*  But  the  question  occurs, 
what  conception  are  we  to  form  of  aapf,  and  its  derivative  oap/aicog  ? 
Schleasner  reckons  no  less  than  sixteen  significations  of  odp^,  which 
Bretschneider  and  Wahl  have  indeed  reduced  to  seven  ;  stilly  even 
these  learned  men  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  natural  sequence  in 
these  significations.  The  following  observations  may  perhaps  facili- 
tate a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  its  various  meanings  are 
developed,  ^ap^,  "^ioa,  signifies,  primarily,  the  substance  of  the  flesh, 
as  belonging  to  the  living  organism  ;  as  dead  it  is  called  fcpeag.  In 
this  meaning,  as  substance  of  the  body,  flesh  and  bones  are  often 
connected  (e.  g.,  Luke  xxiv.  39  ;  Eph.  v.  30)  to  indicate  emphat- 
iciilly  the  material  quality.  This  sensuous  signification  becomes 
then  applied  in  holy  writ  to  spiritual  things  in  two  ways,  First^ 
flesh  is  conceived  as  the  visible  veil  of  the  spirit,  and  so  far  odp^  ap- 
pears as  an  equivalent  to  ypafifia,  letter,  the  veil  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Scripture,  or  to  (pavtpov,  manifest,  in  contrast  with  Kpvnr^v,  hidden 
(Rom.  ii.  28,  29  ;  Col.  ii.  1,  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  10),  and  denotes  the  out- 
ward, the  outside — the  form  in  contrast  with  the  essence  ;  next,  odp^ 
signifies  the  decaying,  perishable  part  of  man,  in  contrast  with  the 
eternal,  imperishable  spirit  dwelling  in  him.  This  sense  appears 
especially  in  the  forms  odg^  koI  aliia  (Matth.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ; 
Eph.  vi.  12)  and  -naaa  odp^  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  John  iii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  24), 
as  signifying  the  decaying,  perishable  race 'of  man  generally.  With 
the  idea  of  decay  is  then  necessarily  given  that  of  sinfidness  as  its 
cause  ;  death  penetrated  among  mankind  v^^ith  sin  ;  and  decay  is 
but  death  in  its  gradual  difi'usion.  Accordingly  sinfulness  itself  is 
also,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  direptly 
called  oap^,  and  tTnOvfiiac  oapKog,  desires  ofjlesh  (Eph.  ii.  3  ;  1  John 
ii.  16  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18),  a  vovg  oapKog,  mind  of  Jlesh  (Col.  ii.  18),  aC^iia 
xjapKog,  body  of  flesh  (Col.  ii.  11,  compared  with  Eccles.  xxiii.  16), 
and  the  like  are  spoken  of  Finally,  this  usage  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  implying  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  considered  sin  as 
grounded  merely  in  the  bodily  impulses,  as  a  prepondeniting 
sensuality.  The  odp^  is  rather  to  be  understood,  as  embracing  the 
whole  psychical  life,  with  all  its  will  and  mind  ;  for  without  the  ani- 

*  That  the  phenomena  here  described  admit,  indeed,  a  partially-universal  application, 
■cannot  be  denied.  Tet  I  think  the  ground  ot'  the  apostle's  change  of  tense  lies  in  the 
vividness  of  his  concepiion,  which  naturally  leads  him  to  realize  and  depict  t^ie  scene  as  if 
now  actually  passing  within  him.  Besides,  tlie  point  at  Tvhich  he"  passes  from  the  past  to 
the  present  is  where,  having  occasion  to  state  a  universal  truth,  "the  law  is  spiritual," 
and  hence  to  use  the  present  tense,  he  naturally  employs  the  present  iu  the  answer 
iiDg  clause. — [K. 
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mating  ipvxrj  (distinguished  from  nvevfia),  the  odp^  alone  cannot  even 
commit  sin.  It  is  certainly  correct,  however,  that  odp^  can  be  used 
to  denote  only  human  sin,  the  sin  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits  having 
quite  a  different  character.  In  this  it  is  of  a  spiritual  nature^ 
and,  therefore,  incurable  ;  in  the  natural  man  sin  has  only  pene- 
trated the  psychical,  sensuous  nature ;  the  spirit,  being  oppressed  or 
troubled  by  sin,  may  be  defiled,  but  it  has  not  sin  in  its  nature. 
When  in  man  sin  occupies  the  spirit  itself,  and  proceeds  from  it,  he 
is  then  on  his  way  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  use  of 
the  adjectives  oapKiicog  and  odpKtvog  may  now  be  easily  explained. 
The  latter  (2  Cor.  iii.  3,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  quite  ascer- 
tained) answers  to  our  "  fleshy"  (German  Jleischern,  or  fleischig)  ; 
the  former  is  our  "fleshly,  carnal"  (German  fieischlich).  In  the 
later  Greek,  the  two  adjective  forms  were  confounded,  and  hence 
many  variations  are  found  in  the  readings  ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  except  in  the  passage  above  adduced,  oagKCKog  should  be 
everywhere  read.  This  form,  then,  designates  alike  the  merely  out- 
ward (Kom.  XV.  2T  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11),  and  the  perishable^  and,  there- 
fore, sinful,  which  latter  meaning  prevails  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  tyco,  namely,  is  so  far  called  oapuKog,  as  it  is  controlled  by  sin  ; 
not,  as  having  sin  essentially  in  itself,  for  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing exjoosition  of  the  apostle  it  appears  as  again  freed  from  that 
foreign  dominion,  as  it  was  relatively  free  from  it  before  sin  became 
alive  (ver.  9).  The  expression  rcenpapJvog  vnb  rrjv  dfiaprlav,  sold 
under  stn,  also  points  to  the  same  relation  ;  the  image  of  one  sold 
for  a  slave,  and  in  need  of  being  ransomed,  lies  at  its  foundation. 

*  Compare  .more  particiilarly  hereon  at  the  miportant  passage,  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Very- 
striking  observations  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Yitringa  obs.  sacr.  (Jen£e  1723), 
pag.  5G0,  seqq.  Comp.  also  my  opusc.  theol.  (Berol,  1833),  pag.  15&,  seqq.  Muller,  in 
his  excellent  work  upon  sin  (Breslau,  1839,  B.  i.  s.  182),  thinks  my  illustration  of  the 
notion  of  cup^  more  satisfactory  in  the  treatise  upon  the  Trichotomy  than  here.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  that  I  have  expressed  myself  otherwise  in  the  commentary  than  in  that 
treatise,  only  I  have  here  developed  my  view  more  fully.  The  scriptural  explanation  which 
Miiller  himself  gives  of  oup^  I  certainly  cannot  acknowledge  to  be  the  right  one,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  sustain  itself.  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  the  expression  oup^  does  not 
signify  the  sinful  element  in  man,  but  "  all  that  is  merely  human,  the  human  as  denuded 
of  its  relation  to  God,  and  in  contrast  to  this  relation"  (p.  184).  That  Trvevjua,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gup^,  is  not  the  human,  but  the  Divine  spirit ;  vovg  or  6  eaco  uvOpunog  is  used  in 
contrast  to  cup^.  But  vov^  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  function  only  of  the  Trvevjua,  and 
how  the  iao)  avOpionoQ  is  to  be  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  irvevfia,  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  But  even  setting  aside  this  identity  of  the  rrvevjua  with  both  the  notions 
which  Muller  recognizes  as  .opposite  to  odp^,  the  assumption  of  such  contrast  itself  con- 
tradicts the  notion  of  oup^  which  he  has  proposed.  Paul  states  here  a  conflict  in  the 
man  between  the  aup^  and  the  vovg,  it  cannot  bo  that  all  which  is  merely  human  is  called 
odp^,  for  thai  includes  the  vuvg  itself  ^np^  is  the  human  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  separated 
from  God,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  power  of  darkness,  that  is,  au/ia  and  ipvxfj,  in  the 
nvev/ia,  on  the  contrary,  or,  taken  as  fliculty,  iu  the  vovg,  the  light  has  remained  to  him, 
a  light  still  in  bis  darkness ;  the  good  impulses  proceed  from  it,  as  from  the  adp^  the  evil 
ones. 
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For  the  free  man  only  can  come  into  bondage,  and  becomes  free 
again  with  his  liberation  from  it.  True,  imleed,  be  cannot  loose 
himself  from  it,  but  needs  a  ransomer,  and  to  this  point  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  apostle  leads  (ver.  24).  Therefore,  even  the  regenerate 
man  may  ascribe  carnality  to  himself,  in  that  he,  albeit  for  moments 
only,  has  yet  to  experience  the  dominion  of  the  flesh. 

(The  reading  oldafjiev  is  without  hesitation  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other,  ol6a  fieVy  which  has  no  manuscript  authority  at  ail,  and 
has  evidently  proceeded  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  singular 
stands  elsewhere  in  the  whole  passage.  But  for  the  very  purpose  of 
indicating  that  the  apostle  is  not  expressing  merely  individual  expe- 
riences, but  such  as  belong  also  to  the  race,  the  employment  of 
the  plural  was  necessary  here  at  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion.) 

Vers.  15-20. — The  thought  just  expressed  in  general  terms,  eyw 
<TapKuc6(;  el(jii^  the  apostle  carries  out  experimentally  in  the  following 
verses,  and  describes  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  fluctuation  of 
desires  and  thoughts  both  tempting  and  fighting  against  temp- 
tation. The  repetition  of  the  same  words  (ver.  15  recurs  in  ver. 
19,  and  ver.  16  in  ver,  20,  word  for  word)  gives  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner  the  impression  of  a  dreary  uniformity  in  this  in- 
ward struggle,  before  a  higher  power  of  peace  has  revealed  itself 
in  the  mind.  Still,  this  repetition  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
sidered  as  entirely  without  purpose  ;  it  is  intended  rather  to  lead 
to  ever  stronger  consciousness  of  the  sinful  state,  and  thereby  to 
ever  livelier  longing  for  redemption.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict, too,  the  more  conscious  separation  of  the  better  self  from 
sin  bespeaks  progress,  which  the  apostle  indicates,  not  merely  by 
the  stronger  expression,  which  marks,  as  he  advances  (ver.  22), 
his  joy  in  the  Divine  law,  but  also  by  the  growingty  perceptible 
separation  of  the  old  man  from  the  forming  new  man,  and  of  the 
law  of  sin  from  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  yet  to  be  observed,  that 
here  again  the  apostle's  representation  is  not  to  be  applied  to  oflences 
such  as  are  punished  by  human  authority  ;  that  no  murderer, 
therefore,  or  adulterer,  or  perpetrator  of  any  other  act  universally 
regarded,  as  criminal  can  say,  I  do  what  I  would  not,  but. I  cannot 
help  it.  Such  an  one  the  apostle  would  answer  :  thou  hypocrite, 
thou  canst  well  forbear  committing  the  act,  if  thou  only  appliest  the 
natural  powers  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  thee.  The  whole 
representation  regards  the  inner- man,  and  subtler  transgressions  of 
the  Divine  commandment,  e.  g.^  by  an  over-hasty  word.  Hence,  it 
has  also  its  {)erfect  truth  for  the  regenerate  man,*  who  is  open  to 

*  The  limit  wherein  which  a  regenerate  person  can  still  sin,  and  within  which 
aot,  can  be  determined  by  men  only  at  the  extreme  limits.  We  may  say,  a  regen- 
erate person  who  should  oommifc  a  premeditated  murder  or  the  like,  was  entirely  fallea. 
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impressions  from  the  more  subtile  temptations  only.  But  conscience 
being  also  more  acute  in  him,  his  situation  is,  in  reference  to  Ms 
grade  of  sensibility^  quite  similar  to  that  represented  here,  and  he 
is  a8  much  in  need  of  doAly  repentance  and  renewed  forgiveness  of 
sins,  as  the  unregenerate  is  of  the ^r^^  repentance.  It  is  yet  requi- 
site in  this  passage  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  one  and  the  other 
sdf  (tyw),  of  which  respectively  Paul  speaks,  to  the  unity  of  the  per- 
sonality. The  one  self  approves  the  good,  gives  assent  to  the  law 
(ver.  16,  oviKprfiiL  ruj  vofxco),  nay,  has  its  pleasure  in  it  (ver.  22,  owtj'^ 
Sofiac  rC)  vopicS) ;  the  other,  notwithstanding,  commits  sin,  that  iSy 
nourishes  desire,  evil  concupiscence,  although  hindered  by  the  former 
from  open  acts  of  crime.*  In  quite  a  similar  manner  our  Lord 
also  speaks  (Matth.  x.  39)  of  a  tivofold  i^i'xVy  ^^^  of  which  must 
die,  if  the  other  is  to  be  kept.  According  to  the  ordinary  notion 
of  the  soul,  as  a  thing  absolute  and  self-dependent,  that  generates  of 
itself,  at  pleasure,  alike  good  and  evil,  this  mode  of  expression  is 
hard  to  be  explained  ;  but,  as  already  observed  at  Matth.  x.  39,  it 
becomes  quite  intelligible  when  the  soul  is  considered  as  a  receptive 
nature,  penetrated  by  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  that  contend 
in  it  for  the  mastery.  In  the  better  self,  light  becomes  predomi- 
nant ;  in  the  sinful  one,  darkness  :  and  the  man  thus  perceives  in  the 
unity  of  his  life  the  duplicity  of  the  struggling  elements,  that  reflect 
l^ieir  nature  in  him  ;  he  has  not  two  souls,  but  the  oneness  becomes 
duality  by  the  powers  that  are  operative  in  it.  By  total  surrender 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  he  passes  entirely  into 
their  nature.  Even  before  Christ,  experience  led  rightly  to  such  a 
duplicity  in  the  inner  man.  Besides  the  well  known  "video  meliora 
proboque.  deteriora  sequor'^  of  Ovid  (Metam.  vii.  19),  and  besides 
the  expression  of  Epictetus  :  d  dfiagrdvcjv  b  iilv  OeXet  ov  noidy  koI  b  fir^ 
OeXei  TTocel,  he  ivho  errs  does  not  ivhat  he  ivould,  and  does  what  he 
would  not  (Enchir.  ii.  2G),  the  passage  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vi.  1,-  21) 
is  particularly  remarkable,  in  which  two  souls  are  expressly  distin- 
guished, with  the  entirely  correct  remark,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
inward  conflict,  and  of  attraction  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  the  explanation  that  the  same  soul  addresses  itself  at 
one  time  to  the  good,  at  another  to  the  bad,  for  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  one,  the  attraction  towards  the  other  manifests  itself  at  the 

irom  faitli ;  but  if  a  believer  should  be  faulty  in  a  word,  or  a  similar  small  matter,  it  would 
liaturaliy  not  be  considered  as  itself  apostacy.  ^  Notwithstanding,  even  one  word  may,  in 
the  Divine  judgment,  be  a  very  heavy  sin,  if,  e.  g.,  it  is  intended  to  wound  a  neighbour 
doe'jly ;  find  circumstances  which  often  God  only  knows,  may  exceedingly  mitigate  a 
seemingly  very  heavy  sin.  The  greatness  of  the  temptation,  the  degreS  of  consciousness, 
and  the  like,  which  arc  beyond  human  judgment,  are  instances  in  point. 

*  Bengel  soys  very  aptly  upon  this:    "Assensus  hominis  legi  contra  semet  ipamn 
prsestitus,  iUu3tria'  character  est  rehgionis,  maguuiu  testimonium  de  Deo." 
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eame  fimeS'  Of  course,  however,  the  willing  of  good  before  regene- 
ration can  only  be  considered  as  the  free  will  gradually  developing 
itself,  as  a  disposition  for  true  freedom,  as  mere  velleita^.  For  this 
deXeiv  can  only  express  itself  negatively,  in  checking  the  outbreak 
of  sin  into  the  gross  act ;  as  soon  as  the  man  becomes  conscious  that 
the  evil  desire,  as  such,  is  sin,  he  feels  that  mere  willing  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  remove  it,  even  as  it  is  incapable  of  calling  forth  in  the 
heart  holy  motions  and  desire  for  holiness. 

(The  ov  yivwoKG),  ver.  15,  is  not  to  be  construed,  with  Augustine 
and  Grotius,  "  I  apjorove  not,"  as  Reiche  still  maintains.  For  al- 
though the  conceptions  "  know,"  and  "approve,  be  inclined  towards," 
pass  into  each  other,  the  context  here  forbids  the  tautology  "  be  in- 
clined to,  love,"  deXeiv  expressing  the  same  thing.  We  are  led  so  to 
construe  the  expression,  only  because  the  speaker  seems  to  know 
well  what  he  does,  as  at  ver.  18  too  it  is  said  :  ol6a  yap  k.  r.  X.  But 
in  this  it  is  overlooked,  that  although  the  apostle  does  know  well 
thQfact  of  the  inward  conflict,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  cause  of 
this  phenornenon,  or  at  least  in  the  described  moment  of  moral  de- 
velopment he  pictures  the  speaking  subject  as  perplexed  in  his  view 
of  it  ;  as  it  is  said,  John  iii.  8,  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  "  a  man 
hears  and  perceives  its  sound  indeed,  but  knows  not  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth." — Yer.  16.  IvfKjjTjfZL  is  weaker  than  the 
following  GvvTJdofiaLy  ver.  22,  which  is  distinguished  Irom  £0?/oo/zai, 
designating  malignant  joy.  The  two  expressions  are  found  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament. — Vers.  17  and  20,  the  wvl  6^  ovuetl  is 
important ;  Paul  indicates  therein,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  a 
progress ;  he  is  supposing  that  the  man  at  first  himself  performs  the 
evil,  till  the  separation  of  the  tnidv^la  and  the  vovc;  is  completed  in 
him,  and  evil  hence  stands  opposed  to  him,  an  affliction  and  burden 
to  his  true  and  proper  self.  'Nwl  is  not  to  be  understood  of  time, 
but  is  merely  inferential.  The  advance  in  time  is  indicated  only 
in  the  ovicen.i^ — Ver.  18.  Upon  the  oIksI  ev  t^  aapid  (lov  ?J  diiaprta^ 

*  Reiche,  in  a  strange  manner,  explains  these  words  of  the  apostle,  expressing  so  pro- 
foundly the  general  experience  of  all  more  earnest  men,  of  the  ideal  and  real  Jew]  The 
conformity  of  profane  writers  with  the  apostle's  expression  might  surely  have  taught  him 
better. 

f  No  such  advance  in  time  is,  I  think,  indicated  by  ovketl.  By  a  use  frequent  in  classic 
Greek  and  the  New  Testament,  analogous  to  that  oivvv  and  vvvl^  ovKen  often  denotes  not 
that  which  has  been,  and  is  or  will  be  no  longer,  but  that  which  naturally  would  have 
been,  but  under  existing  conditions  is  not.  Thus  2  Cor.  i.  23,  (peidofisvog  vuuv  ovketl 
Tjldov,  sparing  you,  I  no  longer  came,  means  not,  "I  no  longer  came  as  I  formerly  did,"  but 
*•  no  longer  as  I  otherwise  should."  See  note  to  firjidri,  Acts  xiiL  34  See  Horn.  II.  Lib. 
ii.  1.  141;  ^sch.  Prom.  175;  Sex.  Emp.  adv.  Matth.  ii.  42.  Hence  it  is  used  logically, 
Rom.  xi.  6,  el  (5^  X'lp'-'^-  ovkctl  k^  i'/^^wi^,  and  'if  by  grace,  it  is  no  longer  of  toorks  (as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been) ;  Gal.  iii.  18.  OvKerc  then  is  here  (with  Wahl,  Meyer,  and  De 
Wette)  logical :  "  as  the  case  stands  {ivvf.)  it  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it,  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,"  i.  e.,  it  follows  thence  that  it  is  not  I  that  do  it. — Nor  does  any  such  advance  as 
Oishausen  finds  seem  otherwise  indi cared.    The  stronger  avvydo/iai  (instead  of  oi)/n<p7jjui) 
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and  the  OeXeiv  napaKeiTal  fioi,  comp.  at  21,  22. — Yer.  18.  A. B.C. 
and  several  critical  authorities  leave  out  evpiaKG)^  and  read  only  :  rb 
6e  KareQyd^eadat,,  ov.  The  omission  of  the  verb  seems  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  its  addition,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  shorter  read- 
ing.— Ver.  20.  The  most  considerable  authorities,  namcily  the  Codd. 
B.C.D.E.G.,  omit  the  first  tyc5,  while  the  second  remains  quite  un- 
disputed ;  the  omission  seems  certainly  very  proper,  for  the  follow- 
ing tyw,  together  with  dfiapria^  goes  back  to  O^Xg)  and  tto^o;,  there  was 
therefore  no  ground  for  putting  tyw  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  ; 
still  this  its  apparent  superfluousness  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
for  its  omission.) 

Vers.  21-23. — The  duality  within  the  man,  already  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  verses,  is  now  more  closely  described.*  Paul  distin- 
guishes the  ^oci)  dv6pG)iTog^  inner  man  (Eph.  iii.  16),  from  the  e^cj 
dvdpG)Tcog,  outer  man  (2  Cor.  iv.  16) ;  parallel  with  the  first  expres- 
sion ho  uses  vovg^  mind,']'  with  the  second  adp^^jiesh,  or  jweA?;,  mem- 
bers. Considered  in  and  by  themselves,  these  expressions  are  not 
exact  equivalents  of  icaLvbg  dvOpoyiTog,  new  ma7i  (Eph.  ii.  15,  iv.  24), 
or  fcatvri  Krioig^  new  creature  (Gal.  vi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17),  and  naXaibg 
dvdpG)nog^  old  man  (Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ;  Col.  iii.  9).  For  the 
three  latter  formulae  refer  only  and  solely  to  the  production  of 
the  new  man  in  regeneration  (John  i.  13);  whereas  every  natural 
man  has  an  inward  man,  a  uvev^a,  spirit,  or  vovg,  mind,  or  as  Peter 
says  (1  Pet.  iii.  4),  a  Kpvnrbg  dvdpcdnog  rrjg  Kapdlag,  a  hidden  man  of 
the  heart.  But  as  far  as  the  transformation  in  regeneration  begins 
in  the  nvevfia  or  vovg  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  inner  man  is  the 
condition,  we  may  say,  the  mother  of  the  neio  man,  so  far  the  mean- 
ings touch  one  another,  and  although  therefore  in  the  passage  before 
us  the  state  of  the  regenerate  is  not  immediately  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, yet  the  description,  with  the  modifications  above  noted,  is 
applicable  to  this  state  also.  The  relation,  however,  of  nvevi-ia  or 
voijg  to  odp^  or  fjieXrj  will  be  only  properly  understood  from  that 
trichotomy  of  human  nature  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  apos- 
tle's representation.^  Under  the  sharjD  contrast,  in  which  Paul 
places  the  two  above-mentioned  parts  of  man,  his  unity  would  be 
entirely  annulled,  if  we  might  not,  upon  the  authority  of  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (especially  1  Thess.  v.  23,  and  Heb.  iv.  12),  supply 

seems  suggested  simply  by  the  endeavour  to  bring  out  in  heightened  contrast  the  force 
and  malignity  of  the  enslaving  principle.  Nor  indeed  does  the  condition  of  the  mau 
seem  anywhere  rnore  helpless  and  hopeless  than  at  vers.  22,  23,  24. — [K. 

*  Comp.  hereon,  and  upon  the  connexion  of  ch.  vii.  and  viii.,  Knapp's  treatise  in  the 
ecriptis  var.  arg.  p.  429,  seq. 

f  In  2  Cor,  iv.  16,  however,  there  is  reference  also  in  eou  dvOpcjiroc  to  tlie  glorified 
body. 

X  Comp.  hereon  my  treatise :  de  triehotomia  humanpe  natuyae  Nov.  Test,  scriptoribus 
recopta,  which  is  printed  in  my  opusc.  theol.  pag.  143  seq. 
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the  '^vx/j  as  the  third  part,  and  indeed  as  that  part,  in  which  the 
man  becomes  conscious  both  of  the  vovg  and  of  the  aapl",  as  Ms,  and 
which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  the  proper  centre  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  TTvevfia  (which  in  the  vovg  is  conceived  merely  as 
ability,  as  capacity),  represents  the  connexion  of  the  ifjvxrj  with  the 
higher  world  of  spirit,  the  odp^  its  connexion  with  the  creature.  In 
the  natural  state  certainly,  the  spiritual  potency  of  the  vovg  is 
dimmed  (2  Cor.  vii.  1) ;  the  vovg  of  itself  is  in  iiaraLorrig,  having  no 
power  or  capacity  to  conquer  (Eph.  iv.  18),  as  even  the  conscience 
may  be  defiled  (Tit.  i.  15),  whence  the  man  is  in  need  of  the  Txveviia 
dycovj  the  absolute,  pure,  supreme  Spirit,  for  his  perfection  :  mean- 
time, however,  the  vovg,  even  although  obscured,  forms  for  the  nat- 
ural man  an  inward  light,  that  gives  him  a  sort  of  insight.  It  is  only 
by  a  continued  resistance  that  this  light  is  entirely  extinguished, 
and  all  spiritual  power  vanishes.  (Matth.  vi.  23  ;  Jude  ver.  19.) 
Accordingly  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  vofiog  rov  voog,  that  is,  of  a  law 
coming  to  the  consciousness  of  man  through  the  vovg.  This  law, 
which  the  man  feels  himself  unable  to  satisfy,  is  not,  however,  given 
to  him  autonomously,  but  God  gives  it  him  by  the  vovg,  as  the  organ 
susceptible  to  Divine  influences.  The  two  laws  therefore  are  not  to 
be  separated,  as  is  still  done  by  Tholuck  ;  they  are  entirely  identical, 
but  simply  conceived  according  to  their  more  immediate  or  re- 
moter sources.  Thus  for  the  law  of  sin  (vofxog  rrig  diiapriag'),  or  law 
of  flesh  {yoiiog  rrfg  oapicog),  the  law  of  the  devil  (vofzog  rov  6ia(i6Xov) 
might  be  put,  since  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  expressions  of  sin  in 
man  cannot  be  supposed  without  incitement  from  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  and  its  prince.  When,  however,  a  law  is  assigned  to  sin 
itself,  which  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  law,  it  is  with  a  view  to  in- 
dicate, that  in  sinful  development,  no  less  than  in  good,  there  is  a 
constant  advance,  an  incessant  urging  and  assertion  of  itself.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  department  of  sin  the  law  of  good  is  re- 
versed ;  as  in  good  a  constant  law  of  attraction  upwards  reveals 
itself,  so  in  evil  a  constant  law  of  attraction  downwards.  No- 
thing, as  has  already  been  remarked  on  another  passage,  is  more 
dangerous  and  erroneous  than  the  opinion  that  one  evil  deed  can 
stand  isolated,  that  a  man  can  commit  one  or  anoth^-and  then  stop. 
Rather  does  all  evil  hang  like  a  chain  together,  and  every  sin  mul- 
tiplies the  weight  of  the  indwelling  evil  in  frightful  progression, 
until,  quicker  than  the  man  forebodes,  it  turns  him  dizzy  and  drags 
him  into  the  deep.  But  even  so  the  good  grows  also  in  itself,  and 
every  slight  victory  furthers  the  elastic  power  which  impels  it  up- 
wards. These  two  potencies,  therefore,  fight  against  each  other  in 
the  -^vxri,  as  their  arena.  The  self,  the  I,  has  the  insight  into  the 
better,  has  the  deXetv^  loish,  a  sort  of  velleitas  to  do  it  ;  but  the 
-  Karepyd^eoOat,  performing,  is  wanting  (ver.  18);    thus  the   inward 
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power  of  action  in  the  man,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  Tvevfia,  is 
crippled.  Sin  makes  a  prisoner  of  the  "  self  (ver.  23),  it  is  a  slave 
in  its  own  house. 

(No  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  expressions  rj  dfiaprta  olnd^  ro 
BeXelv  napaKELTai  [vers.  18,  20,  21],  as  though  oUelv  were  to  express 
the  constant  inhering,  irapaKelodai  the  more  distant  attachment,  for 
ver.  21,  TTapaiceloOac  is  used  likewise  of  evil.  The  expression  oIkeI  ev 
Efwl  dfiapria  [ver.  17],  is  more  nearly  defined,  ver.  18,  by  ovic  oIkeX  ev 
rxi  oapfcl  fiov  dyaOov.  The  ovic  dyaOov  =  KaKov^  ver.  19,  answers  to 
dfutprla  considered  as  a  state :  sin  is  removed  out  of  the  nobler, 
higher  potency  of  the  man,  the  vovg^  into  the  lower,  the  i^vxv  ^^P' 
KCKTJj  or  the  odp^  ipyxi^firj.  [Comp.  at  ver.  14.]  The  lower  potency 
defiles  the  higher  also,  and  represses  its  agency  ;  but  the  latter  has 
not  in  itself  the  law  of  discord  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  evil  spirits 
only,  and  with  men,  when  they  have  by  continued  personal  sin  killed 
the  spirit  itself. — KaXov  is  used  entirely  as  the  Hellenic  KaXbv  ndya- 
66v  in  a  moral-aesthetic  meaning,  ris^  is  similarly  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  Eccl.  iii.  11. — Yer.  21.  The  difficult  construction  of  the  verse 
is  not  entirely  cleared  by  any  of  the  attempts  to  solve  it  [consult  for 
them  Reiche's  comm.  ad  loc.];  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  an 
anacoluthon.  With  this  supposition  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
leading  notion  voixogj  which  must  then  in  ver.  21  be  understood  as  in 
vers.  22,  23,  and  thus  of  the  law  of  God.  With  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical construction,  rbv  vofiov  might  be  annexed  to  ttoleXv.  But  in 
this  construction,  especially  maintained  by  Knapp,  alike  is  the  rb 
Kakov'-'  harsh,  for  which  Knapp  would  improperly  read  rbv  tcaXov^ 
and  also  the  repetition  of  Efiol.  Consider  further  that  Paul  does  not 
use  the  form  v6p,ov  ttoieXv  [it  is  only  found  Gal.  v.  3]  ;  that  in  fine 
an  ETEpog  voiMog  is  spoken  of  in  ver  23,  which  is  explained  as  vofiog 
diiaQriag  ;  and  it  seems  simplest  to  take  rbv  voiiov  as  accusative  of 
the  object  in  the  sense  :  "I  find  then  the  law,  that  evil  is  present 
with  [or  besets]  me,  while  I  yet  wish  to  do  good."  The  placing  rbv 
vojiov  before  suits  this  sense  very  well. — Yer.  23,  at^juaAwr/^w,  as  well 
as  alxiJiaXodTEvo)  [2  Tim.  iii.  6]  belongs  only  to  the  later  Greek,  and 
especially  to  the  Alexandrine  dialects  Comp.  Phrynichus  by  Lo- 
beck,  p.  442.)  ^ 

Yer.  24. — Thus,  then,  Paul  had  arrived  at  the  proper  turning- 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  need  of  redemption,  to  the  separating  of  law  and  gospel.  The 
law  has  fulfilled  its  work,  when  it  has  awakened  repentance,  and  de- 
spair of  a  man's  own  power  to  exhibit  true  holiness  alike  in  character 
and  in  act  (Rom.  iii.  20j,  and  is  thus  become  the  conductor  to  Christ 

*  The  TO  nalov  can  only  be  taken  as  redundant,  unless  with  Homberg  vofiov,  or  with 
Hemsterhuis  Kokov  is  struck  out,  but  for  which  there  are.  no  critical  authorities.  (Comp, 
Knapp,  scr.  v,  arg.  p.  437.) 
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(iratSaycdybg  elg  Xpiorov^  Gal.  iii  24).     Yet  it  cannot  but  surprise  us 
that  he  who  thus  from  intensest  longing  cries  for  redemption,  longs 
for  this  redemption  not  from  sin,  or  from  the  law  of  sin,  but  from 
the  oC)iia  Tov  OavdroVy  body  of  death  =  ocjfia  0v7]t6v^  mortal  body/^' 
All  explanations  of  this  expression,  which  discard  the  element  of 
body,  are  nullified  by  the  definite  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  which  constantly  speaks  of  the  flesh 
((7apf),  nay  of  the  members  (jtttU^,  comp.  vi.  12,  vii.  18,  23,  25).   Paul 
does  not,  however  (as  was  remarked  at  ver.  14),  hold  the  Manichaean 
view  of  the  flesh  or  the  body  as  in  and  of  itself  sinful  ;  rather  in  so 
far  as  the  body  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  psychical  life  of 
man,  and  as  a  member  of  the  material  world  is  exposed  to  its  fierce 
and  untamed  powers,  so  far  says  the  apostle  "  sin  dwelleth  in  my 
flesh"  (r/  dfiapTca  olnel  ev  rfj  aaptct).     He  wishes,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
deemed not  from  the  body  in  itself  (he  longs  rather  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  true  heavenly  body,  2  Cor.  v.),  but  only  so  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  mortal  body,  that  is,  the  body  subjected  by  sin  to 
corruption,  that  the  Spirit  may  give  it  life.     (C  omp.  at  Eom.  viii. 
11.)    Accordingly,  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  from  this  passage  also 
that  Paul,  as  we  already  intimated,  teaches  the  sinfulness  of  man's 
nature,  and  recognizes  in  him  the  remains  of  the  Divine  image,  to 
which  restoring  grace  attaches  itself    Man  is  become  by  original  sin 
no  nvevfia  dtiddaprov^  unclean  spirit,  such  as  the  evil  spirits  are ;  but 
from  the  disobedient  will  of  the  '^vx't],  his  bodily  nature  has  prima- 
rily fallen  a  victim  to  mere  natural  life,  with  all  its  untamed  and 
savage  powers,  whence  by  a  reactive  influence  the  TTvevfxa-f  again  has 
become  repressed  and  darkened.     Still  the  rrvevfia  has  retained  a  cer- 
tain light  and  measure  of  beneficent  influence,  which  generate  even 
in  the  heathen  world  phenomena  relatively  noble.     (Comp.  at  Kom. 
ii.  14,  15.)     Meantime  this  natural  light  suffices  not,  aided  even  by 
the  natural  power  of  the  will,  to  do  away  with  sin  and  rear  true  in- 
ward holiness,  as  the  Divine  law  requires  ;  man  needs  a  Redeemer, 
therefore,  through  whom  his  spirit  may  receive  again  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  its  original  power,  which  hereupon  first  sanctifies  the  ipvxrj 

*  Could  we  point  out  an  earlier  moment  to  which  we  might  refer  the  experience  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ  in  the  spirit,  and  could  this  whole  section  be  explained  imme- 
diately of  the  regenerate,  we  might  believe  it  admissible  to  take  ver.  24,  thus,  "  Would  that 
I  might,  now  that  I  am  spiritually  redeemed,  be  glorified  in  body  also !"  But  so  the  re- 
demption would  appear  totally  accomplished  spiritually,  and  only  remain  to  be  completed 
corporeally;  while  according  to  scriptural  representation,  it  needs,  as  well  for  the  spirit  as 
for  the  whole  man,  constantly  renewed  repetition. 

I  But  holy  Scripture  certainly  knows  nothing  of  the  heathen  view  of  the  body,  as  a 
prison  of  the  soul ;  it  is  rather  to  her  a  necessary  organ  ;  wherefore,  even  upon  the  high- 
est stage  of  perfection,  the  body  again  appears,  though  in  a  glorified  form  Without  body, 
the  state  of  the  soul  is  an  imperfect  one.  (Comp.  upon  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  Seneca  [epist.  65]  who  expresses  himself  thereon  in  a  manner  nearly  approaching 
the  Christian  doctrine.) 
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and  glorifies  at  last  the  body  also.  As,  therefore,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  war  from  beneath  against  the  i'vxrj ;  'so  does  the  impulse  of  the 
spirit  sanctify  it  from  above  ;  hence  sanctification  must,  before  all 
things,  be  directed  to  the  crucifying  of  the  flesh  (Galat.  v.  24  ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  27),  because  the  spirit  comes  to  have  dominion,  when  the 
predominance  of  the  flesh  is  suppressed.  But  if  sin  originated  pri- 
marily in  the  nvev^a  or  vovg^  so  that  Paul  might  have  said  :  dfiaprta 
oIkeX  h  T6J  Trvevfjiariy  sin  dwelleth  in  my  spirit,  atonement  would  have 
been  as  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  man,  as  it  is  for  evil  spirits, 
for  there  had  been  within  us  no  connecting  point  for  grace.  Since, 
then,  even  luitli  the  regenerate  man,  the  body  of  death  and  the  old  man 
is  living  still,  he  also  has  occasion  to  exclaim :  raXalTTGipog  tyw  dvOpconog, 
wretched  man  that  I  am;  rather  in  a  partial  sense,  however ;  the 
exclamation  being  here  intended  in  its  full  compass,  as  liberation  from 
the  whole  former  state,  and  longing  for  a  thoroughly  new  life,  whose 
peculiar  character  is  described  in  the  subsequent  representation. 
(The  expression  raXainopog,  from  rXdo),  to  sufier,  and  nojpog,  a  rock,  a 
heavy  stone,  is  very  suitable  for  describing  the  hard  pressure  under 
which  man  is  suffering  during  the  dominion  of  sin.  It  is  found  be- 
sides at  Kev.  iii.  17. — The  choice  of  the  word  pvofiat  is  also  very  sig- 
nificant ;*  it  involves  that  powerful,  energetic  snatching  forth  which 
is  looked  for  not  from  any  circumstance,  but  from  some  spiritually 
endowed  and  mighty  person,  hence  r  tg  jie  pvaerat;  who  will  deliver 
me  ?  That  pvoerai,  moreover,  includes  not  merely  the  communica- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  life,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  atonement, 
the  expression  KardKgtiia  ovdev  roTg  tv  XpiOTG)  testifies.  In  the  words, 
in  Tov  OGifiaToq  rov  Oavdrov  rovrov,  the  pronoun  belongs  to  au)iiaTog, 
being,  according  to  the  known  Hebrew  use  where  two  substantives 
are  connected,  placed  after.f ) 


§  12.  Of  the  Experience  of  Kedemption  until  the  Perfec- 
tion OF  THE  Individual  Life. 

(VII.  25^VIII.  17.) 

To  the  question  uttered  in  ver.  24  :  who  shall  redeem  me  ?  the 
apostle  answers  by  a  deep  but  eloquent  silence.     He  points  namely 

*  The  whole  expression :  uc:  fie  (yvaerat,  expresses,  moreover,  not  merely  the  thought : 
who  will  at  last  sometime  deliver  me  out  of  this  cheerless  state  of  conflict,  but  also  the 
thought:  who  can.     The  feeling  finds  vent,  that  no  human  help  avails  anything  here. 

f  The  Hypallage  with  pronouns  in  Greek  is  certainly  unusual  (comp,  Winers  Gr. 
§  67. 3  and  Meyer  ad  loc.) ;  but  the  context  favours  here  decidedly  the  assumption  of  a 
Hebrew  idiom.  (Comp.  Gesenius  Gr.  p.  741.)  For  the  thought,  "body  of  this  hitherto 
described  death,"  does  not  suit  the  context,  since  Odvarog  last  occurred  at  ver.  13.  and 
the  following  description,  from  ver.  14,  contains  no  point  at  all  which  could  lead  to  tho 
notion  of  death  in  a  physical  sense.     But  tho  combination  rCJ/xi  Oavdrov  suggests  primap 
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vy  it  to  that  invisible  and  unspeakable  act  of  regeneration,  when 
the  man  sees  heaven  open,  and  perceives  the  whisper  of  the  Spirit. 
and  therein  the  presence  of  God  (1  Kings  xix.  12),  without  know- 
ing whence  the  breathing  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  (John  iii.  8). 
To  signify,  however,  that  here  the  experience  of  redemption  in  his 
own  heart  is  to  be  considered  as  attained,  he  utters  his  thanksgiving 
for  this  grace  to  the  originator  of  the  work  of  redemption,  God  the 
father,  through  Christ,  whom  he  can  now  from  his  heart  call  his 
Lord.*  With  this  experience  an  entirely  altered  state  commences 
within  the  man,  the  nature  of  which  the  apostle  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, unto  entire  perfection,  even  of  the  body  (viii.  11).  While 
in  the  former  state  the  Divine  law  reflected  itself  indeed  in  the 
vovg,  and  the  ivish  was  stirring  in  the  inner  man,  that  he  could  keep 
it,  nay y  joy  in  it  was  perceptible,  yet  the  main  thing  still  was  want- 
ing, the  Karepyd^eodac,  performing  (vii.  18).  The  vovg  could  not  in 
freedom  serve  the  law  of  God,f  the  very  inner  man  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  resisting  law  of  sin.  But  by  experience  of  the  re- 
deeming power  of  Christ,  whereby  the  vovg  is  strengthened,  the  man 
sees  himself  enabled,  at  least  with  the  highest  and  noblest  potency 
of  his  being,  to  serve  the  Divine  law,  and  thus  we  no  longer  find  in 
him  the  taish  merely,  but  the  power  of  accomplisMng  also.  Mean- 
time the  head  only,  as  it  were,  is  as  yet  lifted  up  from  the  raging 
sea,  there  is  but  the  redemption  of  the  spirit  and  mind  {arcoXvTQi^oiq 
Tov  TTvevfiarog  or  voog),  to  which  afterwards,  viii.  23,  that  of  the  body 
(d7ToXvTp(s)oig  TOV  o(i)fj,aTog')  must  be  joined  ;  the  odp^j  and  the  if^vxi 
necessarily  to  be  considered  as  united  with  it,  the  whole  inferior 
region  of  life,  therefore,  remains  yet  subject  to  the  law  of  sin.  Hence 
even  in  the  regenerate  the  conflict  lasts  on,  but  it  has  lost  its  cheer- 
less uniformity  ;  in  the  power  of  Christ  he  is  able  ordinarily  to 
conquer  in  this  battle,  and  if  he  sometime  fall  (in  lesser  things),  he 
knows  how  quickly  to  raise  himself  again  (1  John  ii.  2)  ;  so  that 
peace  governs  now  in  that  higher  sphere  of  human  existence,  w^here 
once  the  contest  was  most  violent,  because  there  the  opposition  to 

rily  physical  death,  as  the  crowning  result  of  that  corruption  which  has  dominion  of  the 
whole  man.  i'w/za  rod  davurov  cannot  certainly  be  :  body,  which  is  the  caiose  of  duvarog, 
but  body  which  bears  in  itself  the  nature  of  death,  =  Go)fia  Oi'ijrov  [viii.  10].  The  mean- 
ing "  mass,  whole,"  according  to  tlie  analogy  of  aia  is  quite  inapphcable  here. 

*  Should  the  act  of  regeneration  be  supposed  to  have  come  to  pass  earlier,  it  would 
appear  strange  that  fro  n  ver.  d  to  25  t?ie  name  of  Christ  should  not  occur;  this  entirely 
agrees  with  our  acceptation. 

f  Stier  erroneously  understands  this  of  a  mere  pleasure  in  the  Divine  law  in  the  thought 
of  man,  of  like  signification  with  GvujjdeadaL  above;  it  is,  however,  more  than  that,  it  is 
the  doing  of  the  law  in  its  spiritual  import,  since  in  its  merely  external  requisitions  the 
man  may  keep  it  even  without  grace.  Such  doing  only  can  rightly  be  called  dov?.eveiv 
v6/ii(f)  Oeov,  the  SovXevelv  vofxu)  uaaprlag  which  happens  merely  v.'ith  the  adn^^  is  no  doing 
of  sin,  but  a  mere  remaining  exposed  to  the  motions  of  the  sinful  flesh.  (Comp.  Ga'at.  v. 
17.) 
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sin  revealed  itself  most  determinedly.  Accordingly  they,  wlio  "b^* 
long  to  Christ,  are  freed  from  the  condemning  conscience,  since  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ  has  made  them  free  from  sin  and  death  (viii.  1, 
2).  This  new  principle  of  life,  however,  is  gradually  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  being  of  the  man,  until  the  soul,  nay, -the  body,  is  glo- 
rified by  it,  and  Christ  becomes  the  life  for  the  whole  man,  that  he 
may  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  (Comp.  Eom.  viii.  11,  with  John 
vi.  44,  etc.     At  both  passages  consult  my  explanation.) 

Notwithstanding  that  a  most  simple  consistency  results  from  this 
conception  of  the  passage,  it  has  been  mistaken  by  almost  all  the  older 
and  later  expositors;*  nay  Keiche  would  have  the  whole  of  ver.  25, 
which  is  so  essential  a  member  in  the  apostle's  description,  considered 
as  a  gloss.  Most  of  the  others  refer  the  apa  ovv  to  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  vii.  14-24 — so  that  ver.  25  is  to  represent  the  same  state, 
which  that  section  describes — and  the  dpa  ovv  (viii.  1),  either  to 
oh.  v.,  or  even,  as  Tholuck  would,  to  ch.  iii.  "Were  no  other  accepta- 
tion of  the  passage  possible,  I  would  rather,  with  Keiche,  strike  out 
the  verse,  than  adopt  so  forced  an  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  false 
division  of  the  chapters  may  have  prevented  the  right  sense  of  the 
words  from  being  found,  for  it  is  indeed  as  improper  as  it  can  be. 
The  seventh  chapter  ought  surely  to  close  with  ver.  24,  and  all  would 
then  go  on  in  connexion  ;  the  strict  particle  of  inference  dga  and  the 
yap  following  at  viii.  2,  3,  on  no  account  allows  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course to  be  broken  here.  But  what  can  have  induced  the  expositors 
so  unanimously  to  find  the  same  thing  in  ver.  25,  as  is  expressed  vii. 
14-24,  while  the  words  so  palpably  declare  something  entirely  differ- 
ent ?  It  was  believed  that  as  the  "  law  of  God"  was  spoken  of 
above  also  (ver.  23),  the  "  serving  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God''  (vol 
dovXevG)  vopG)  Qeov)j  was  identical  with  the  "  pleasure  in  that  law" 
{ovvridoiiai  rw  I'd/^w  rov  Geo?),  ver.  22),  and  again  the  "  serving  with 
the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  (SovXevg)  aapKl  v6[iCi)  diiapriag)  identical  with 
the  before  described  (vers.  15,  18,  23)  dominion  of  the  law  of  sin. 
But  that  is  clearly  not  the  apostle's  meaning.f  In  the  state  of 
which  first  the  need  of  redemption  was  a  result,  the  whole  man,  the 

*  Grldckler  only  seems  to  have  conceived  it  rightly ;  he  is,  however,  too  brief  in  his 
explanation  of  the  important  words  for  his  view  to  be  clearly  perceived. 

■j-  It  might  be  said,  it  is  not :  ij  aapB  dovXevei  vojjw  ufxapTiag,  but  hyd  ry  capnl  6ov7\,£V(ji 
V.  u.,  and  therefore  the  I,  just  as  from  ver.  14-24,  might  be  supposed  as  serving  sin.  But 
ij6  in  ver.  25-  is  not,  as  ver.  9  in  the  eyd  uTrtOavov,  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  bet- 
ter part  in  man,  for  this  is  signified  by  the  vovg,  which  is  distinguished  from  it,  and  which 
can  now  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  as  denoting  the  personality  in  general.  Now  in  the 
regenerate  man  the  flesh  is  surely  not  the  flesh  of  another,  but  Ms  own  flesh,  his  old  man, 
consequently  he  also  remains,  the  flesh  merely  considered,  still  as  regenerate  subjected  to 
the  law  of  sin.  Galat.  v.  17  is  especially  important  for  understanding  the  whole  passage, 
and  there  principally  the  words:  h>a  /v/,  d  uv  6c?j]Te,  ravra  ttolT/te.  So  also  here  Paul 
supposes  in  the  believer  that  possibility  of  Karepyu^eaOai,  which  is  wanting  in  the  merely 
awakened. 
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vov^y  therefore  with  him,  was  unable  to  serve  the  law  of  Grod,  the 
better  self  was  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin.  But  here  the  vovg 
appears  as  freed,  and  in  this  freedom  serving  the  law  of  God,  and 
only  the  lower  sphere  of  life  remains  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin. 
The  vovg,  however,  being  the  ruling  principle  in  the  whole  man,  the 
law  of  God  rules  in  it,  and  by  it  also  in  the  whole  man,  although 
something  indeed  remains  still  to  be  got  the  better  of  and  brought 
under,  namely,  the  flesh  itself  yet  captive  in  the  sinful  element.* 

(For  ev^ap^arw  ray  QeC)  the  reading  x^P^^  ''"^  ®^^  i^  found,  which 
must,  hoT^ever,  yield  to  the  usual  one,  as  having  less  critical  sup- 
port.— The  6td  'IrjGov  Xpiorov  is  not  to  be  taken  elliptically,  with 
i(j(i)d7]v  for  instance  supplied,  but  to  be  connected  with  €i';\;api(7Tw. 
The  thanksgiving  offered  to  God  through  Christ  testifies  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  God  through  Christ. — -The  avrog  ey6  is  not  to  be 
construed  "  I  myself,"  but  ego  idem, "  I,  the  one  and  the  same,  have 
in  me  a  twofold  element."  To  be  sure  avrog  in  this  signification 
commonly  has  the  article,  but  the  eyw  supplies  it  here.f ) 

Chap.  viii.  1. — As  the  apa  ovv,  according  to  the  acceptation  given 
.above,  is  closely  connected  with  the  thanksgiving  for  the  experienced 
redemption,  so  again  is  the  dpa  vvv  with  the  description  of  the  state 

*  Meyer  makes  the  following  objections  to  mj  view :  1.  "  Had  Paul  intended  to  ex* 
press  the  above  idea,  he  must  have  reversed  the  clauses:  apa  ovv  avrog  eyd  rij  jxlv  oapKl 
dovlevG)  I'ofiip  u/Lcapriac,  ru)  di  vol  vofic)  Qeov."  By  no  means ;  it  was  necessary  that  after 
the  thanksgiving  the  progress  should  be  first  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  now  he  would  with  the 
vovg  serve  the  law  of  God ;  the  remaining  suffering  need  only  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

2.  "  According  to  viii.  2,  3,  the  redeemed  is  entirely  freed  from  the  law  of  sin  ;"  that  is  not 
so ;  the  regenerate  conquers  in  the  conflict  with  sin  ;  he  has  dominion  over  it,  but  he  is 
not  rid  of  it ;  this  entire  riddance  is  not  effected  until  the  glorification  of  the  mortal  body. 

3.  "If  the  redeemed  still  with  the  crup^  remained  subject  to  the  law  of  sin,  Paul  could 
not  say,  viii.  1,  ovSlv  apa  vvv  KaruKpi/Lta.''^  Answer;  Paul  can  say  so  with  full  right,  be- 
cause the  man  is  not  free  from  condemnation,  on  account  of  his  subjective  condition,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ,  which  he  lays  hold  of  in  faith. 

\  Avrog  hyu  is  much  more  forcibly  and  naturally  taken  "  I  myself^"  i.  e.,  *'  I  of  myself" 
(as  avrog  often  in  Greek),  and  thus  (with  Meyer  and  De  Wette)  contrasted  with  Sid  'bja. 
Xpiorov.  The  apa  ovv  then  refers  to  the  entire  preceding  delineation,  and  the  whole  clause 
is  a  resumptive  and  comprehensive  statement,  suggested  by  the  mention  of  his  deliverer, 
of  his  own  previous  condition  apart  from  that  deliverer.  Meyer's  arguments  against  01s- 
hausen  in  the  preceding  note  are  not  satisfactorily  set  aside.  First,  as  to  the  reversal  of 
the  order  of  the  clause.  As  it  stands,  rC)  iili'vot,  etc.,  appears  as  the  subordinate  and  r/} 
dkaapKL,  etc.,  as  the  principal  idea,  i.  e.,  ""While  indeed  with  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of 
God,  yet  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  Olshausen's  view  requires,  "  while,  indeed, 
with  the  flesh  I  serve  the  law  of  sm,  yet  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God."  As  it  is,  the 
phrase  seems  precisely  equivalent  to  vers.  22,  23.  "Serving  the  law  of  God  with  the 
mind"  is  «=  to  "  having  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ;"  and  "  serving 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  =«=  "  the  captivity  of  the  law  of  sin  in  the  members."  It  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  material  difference  in  the  ideas.  Second,  the  representation  in 
the  next  chapter  shews  the  man  in  an  essentially  different  state,  the  law  of  the  mind  not 
enslaved  by  the  law  of  the  flesh,  but  the  whole  man  brought  into  freedom.  That  this 
freedom  is  not  yet  consummated,  does  not  affect  the  radical  truth  of  the  representation, 
which  looks  at  the  new  principle  in  its  Divine  potency,  and  its  certain  and  complete 
ultiniate  triumph. — [K. 
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of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  conflict  indeed  has  not  altogether 
ceased,  but  is  become  a  victorious  one.*  Those,  who  have  experi- 
enced redemption,  are  now  in  Christ  {ol  ev  XpLorco  'Irjaov) ;  that  is,  by 
real  spiritual  communion,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
they  are  become  essentially  united  with  him,  members  of  his  body, 
and  as  such  they  are  freed  from  the  condemnation  (KaraKpiiza) ,  from 
the  sentence  of  God's  justice  that  rejects  sinners.  And  this,  too, 
not  merely  in  subjective  feeling,  so  that  they  now  feel  the  peace  of 
God  instead  of  the  curse,  but  objectively  also,  so  that  their  relation 
to  God,  and  God's  position  towards  them,  is  become  another.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  so  that  he  is 
regarded  as  though  he  were  Christ ;  he  is  precious  to  God  for  the 

*  The  Editor  inclines  decidedly  to  that  explanation  of  the  preceding  passage  which 
(with  the  earliest,  and  most  of  the  recent  interpreters)  refers  it  not  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  renewed  and  unrenewed  natures  of  the  Christian,  but  between  the  quickened 
moral  sense  and  the  depraved  passions  of  the  unregenerate.  He  does  this,  not  as  doubt 
ing  the  reality  or  the  depth  of  the  Christian  warfare  (so  invariable  an  element  of  the 
Christian  life),  but  because  the  other  conflict  (equally  undeniable)  seems  here  more  perti- 
nent to  the  scope  of  the  apostle.  His  reasons  are  mainly  the  following :  1.  The  descrip- 
tion ver.  14  seq.  is  introduced  by  way  of  accounting  for  and  explaining  a  statement  (ver. 
11,  seq.)  which  refers  confessedly  to  a  peri'ftd  anterior  to  regeneration ;  while  the  present 
tense  and  first  person  are  abundantly  explicable  on  rhetorical  principles  (see  note  at 
ver.  14).  2.  The  contrast  between  the  state  here  portrayed  and  that  of  the  emancipa- 
ted believer  immediately  following  in  chap  viii.  is  too  strongly  marked  and  violent  to  allow 
of  their  being  both  referred  to  the  same  character.  Granting  that  under  different  points 
of  view  these  opposite  modes  of  delineation  might  be  applied  to  the  same  moral  state  (as 
is  partially  possible ;  the  one  representing  the  tumult  of  the  practical  struggle,  the  other, 
the  completeness  of  the  theoretical  emancipation) — yet  not  certainly  in  so  close  proximity. 
Here  the  one  state  passes  over  into  the  other  as  its  direct  antipodes.  3.  The  dehverance 
from  this  state  (25,  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"),  is  the  gospel  method  of  deliverance 
from  the  fruitlessness  and  condemnation  of  legal  striving.  4,  The  description  itself  is  on 
the  whole  much  more  appUcable  to  the  struggles  of  the  enlightened  unregenerate  than 
to  those  of  the  regenerate.  If  his  experiences  of  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  are  with  diffi- 
culty applied  to  the  awakened  natural  conscience,  his  repeated  and  emphatic  statements 
of  utter  impotence  to  fulfil  his  good  purposes,  the  utter  enslavement  of  his  moral  nature, 
are  at  least  quite  as  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian.  "  Sold  under  sin,"  "To 
perform  what  is  good  I  find  not,"  "Captive  to  the  law  of  sin,"  ''Wretched  man  that  I 
am,"  are  harsh  expressions,  descriptive  of  a  regenerate  state,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  whose  very  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  redeeming  eflficacy  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  '*  hate,"  "  assent,"  "  delight,"  are  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  stating  in  a  heightened  form  the  strength  of  the  opposing  element,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  still  more  forcibly  the  power  of  the  principle  that  subdues  and  enslaves  it. 
And  how  often  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  life  does  the  man  in  whom  dwell  clear  views  and 
strong  convictions  of  right  say  and  feel  that  he  loathes  the  pleasures  of  sin  that  enslave 
him,  and  delights  in  contemplating  the  good  which  he  has  not  the  moral  force  to  prac- 
tice. Finally,  the  term  "  delight,"  in  the  English  version,  is  too  strong  as  a  rendering  of 
avvridofxaL  "  Am  pleased  with,"  gives  all  its  necessary  import,  and  as  such,  it  is  but  a 
grade  above  gv/i^tj/h,  "  I  assent  to."  5.  As  a  negative  reason,  I  regard  the  passage,  thus 
interpreted,  as  the  fullest  and  most  decisive  support  of  Calvinism  in  the  New  Testament. 
None  other  exhibits  in  so  strong  relief  the  force  of  natural  depravity,  the  impotence  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  man's  condition  without  the  emancipating 
power  of  the  grace  of  Christ. — [K. 
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Beloved's  sake,  to  whom  he  belongs,  and  whose  life  dwells  in  him, 
In  thorough  misconception  of  the  passage,  De  Wette  remarks, 
"  The  doctrines  of  satisfaction  and  justification  are  not  here  to  he 
interpolated;''  as  if  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  religious  develop- 
ment were  possible,  unless  those  doctrines  formed  the  turning-points 
in  it ! 

It  seems,  however,  singular  here,  that  this  change  commencing 
(vvv)  with  the  experience  of  redemption  is  derived  in  this  passage 
from  the  state  of  the  sinner,  not  from  the  objective  act  of  Christ's 
redemption  and  atonement,  as  it  was,  iii.  25.  But  this  difference 
of  rejjresentation  is  easily  explained  from  the  different  points  of 
view  taken  there  and  here  by  Paul  for  his  descriptions.  There  he 
was  viewing  the  relation  altogether  objectively  ;  here  he  contem- 
plates the  subjective  appropriation  of  that  objective  process.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  any  way  his  meaning,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
deliverance  from  condemnation  is  effected  by  the  state  of  the  man  ; 
that  takes  place  only  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  he  merely  means,  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
act  of  Christ  is  first  achnoivledged  and  ensues  with  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  his  redeeming  power.  The  cause  (Christ's  death)  and  the 
effect  (the  regeneration  of  man)  are,  therefore,  in  the  life  necessarily 
united  ;  it  is  only  as  considered  abstractly  that  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated and  conceived  in  their  different  relations.  Should,  it  however, 
be  said,  that  a  condemnation  (fcaraKgiizay  remains  still  even  for  the 
regenerate,  since  their  flesh  (and  the  ipvxri  united  with  it)  is  still 
subject  to  the  law  of  sin  (vii.  25)  ;  it  is  assuredly  right,  that  where 
sin  is,  condemnation  is,  and  that  even  the  regenerate,  therefore,  is 
in  need  of  constant  repetition  of  forgiveness  of  sins  when  transgres- 
sions occur,  be  they  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  ever  so  little  importance. 
(1  John  ii.  1.)*  But  as  a  tree  once  grafted  is  called  a  more  gene- 
rous one,  although  it  may  yet  shoot  water-sprouts  below  the  graft, 
which  may  itself  as  yet  be  little  developed  ;  so  is  the  regenerate 
man  called  perfect,  pure,  holy,  without  sin,  free  from  all  condemna- 

*  Upon  the  sins  of  the  regenerate,  Luther  thus  aptly  expresses  himself:  "If  the 
rej>(  nerate  had  no  sin,  he  would  not  come  so  well  off.  For  if  I  felt  not  sin,  the  evil  life 
aiiu  rouscience,  I  should  never  relish  so  the  power  of  the  Divine  Word."  Sin  itself  must 
therefore  be  the  means  for  ever  more  urgently  seeking  the  power  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  for  so  a  man  might  make  light  of  sin  and  abuse 
grace  !  It  is  certainly  possible ;  but  upon  this  possibility  it  hns  nevertheless  seemed  good 
to  God  to  free  the  faithful  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  Such  knavery  of  sin  that  makes  an 
abuse  of  the  holiest  gift  of  God,  must  also  come  to  light.  The  truly  regenerate,  if  he  trace 
any  tokens  of  it  in  himself,  will  only  so  much  the  more  zealously  abhor  sin ;  if  ho  did  not 
so,  he  would  be  in  process  of  apostacy  from  faith.  The  man  v.-ho  only  in  self-deceit  holds 
himself  as  regenerate,  will,  if  uprightness  be  in  him,  thereby  be  frightened  out  of  his  error. 
The  insincere  hypocrite,  however,  who  can  calmly  carry  on  such  a  wanton  abuse,  fancies 
indeed  he  can  deceive  God  and  man,  bu^  properly  only  deceives  himself|  and  has  got 
his  reward. 
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tion,  for  the  sake  of  the  Divinely  pure  nature  of  the  new  element 
that  is  imparted  to  him,  even  granting  that  this  element,  which 
bears  essentially  within  itself  its  new  course  of  development,  may 
not  as  yet  have  overpassed  the  very  rudiments  of  that  development 
(1  John  ii.  13,  14),  and  may  at  times  be  repressed  by  the  stirring 
powers  of  the  flesh.  Thus  the  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled, 
that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  because  he  can 
not  sin,  and  yet  sin  still  takes  place  in  the  old  man  of  the  regenerate, 
which  sin,  because  the  old  man  is  Ms^  must  be  called  Ms  sin  also. 
Nay,  even  if  a  regenerate  man  falls  away  from  faith,  the  regenerate 
man,  as  such,  has  not  sinned,  but  the  old  man  again  grown  mighty 
by  that  man's  fault,  has  again  thrust  out  the  germ  of  the  new  man 
from  his  nature.  Bat  even  in  the  most  advanced  development  of 
the  regenerate,  the  new  man,  the  Christ  in  us,  is  not  the  ground  of 
favour,  but  the  token  of  it  only ;  a  truth  to  be  ever  kept  in  view, 
since  he  withdraws  himself  at  times  entirely  from  the  man  ;  the 
ground  of  acceptance  to  fivour  with  God  is  and  remains  the  Christ 
for  us.  (As  to  the  state  of  the  text  of  viii.  1,  the  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  vii.  25  could  alone  have  suggested  the  change  of  the  weighty 
vvv  into  ovv.  It  is  the  very  mark  of  the  new  state  of  regeneration, 
and  is  here  entirely  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the  addition  :  fii] 
Kara  odpica  TTepLTrarovotv,  dXXd  Kara  nvevfrn  [the  first  half  of  which  only 
is  found  in  some  critical  authorities],  is  wanting  in  the  best  Codd. 
B.O.D.F.G.,  and  betrays  itself,  moreover,  so  evidently  as  a  gloss  bor- 
rowed from  ver.  4,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  misconception  of  the 
ovd^v  iiaraKpifxay  that  it  is  at  all  events  to  be  struck  out.  It  is  intended 
to  attach  a  condition,  and  is  to  be  translated :  if  so  be  they  walk 
according  to  the  Spirit,  etc.  For  as  merely  designating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regenerate,  it  would  run  :  roXg  ov  Kara  odpKa  TTepLnarovoLVy 
K.  T.  A.) 

Ver.  2. — The  following  representation  then  describes,  as  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  regenerate 
has  passed  into  his  altered  condition.  It  is  not  the  man  himself, 
but  an  emancipating,  bond-severing  power,  that  draws  him  from  the 
captivity  of  sin  (comp.  vii.  23),  namely,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  hfe 
(6  voixog  rov  Trvevnarog  rijg  ^w^^.)  As  (John  viii.  36)  the  Son  appears 
as  the  only  one  who  indeed  makes  free,  so  here  also  it  is  said :  6  vSfiog 
rov  TTvevfiarog  ev  XpiorC)  'Irjoov  rjX£vd8po)Ge  fis,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ,  etc.  It  is  only  that  the  contrast  with  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death  proceeding  from  sin  may  stand  more  clearly  to  view,  that 
Christ  is  here  comprehended  in  the  law  of  the  lifegiving  Spirit,  es- 
tablished by  him.  For  in  the  aorist  r]Xevd^pcDae  is  signified  here  not 
the  once-done  act  of  Christ,  but,  as  De  Wette  rightly  observes,  the 
laying  hold  of  the  work  of  Christ's  redemption  in  faith.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  laying  hold  is,  ver.  3,  grounded  on  the  act  of  Christ. 
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Botli  life  and  death,  howeverj  are  conceived  in  their  absoluteness,  as 
Christ  himself  is  called  the  Life  and  the  Resurrection,  being  the 
conqueror  of  death.  (See  at  John  xi  25.)  The  name  of  a  vSnoc, 
law,  too,  is  assigned  to  the  uvevfjia  rrjg  fw/]^,  Spirit  of  life^  with  re- 
ference to  vii.  22,  where  the^  vofiog  rov  Beov  was  spoken  of,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  vonog  rrjg  diiaprioA;.  The  expression  has  its  inward 
truth  ;  the  Divine  is  in  itself  that  which  accords  with  law  ;*  but  it 
so  represents  itself  in  Christ  to  man,  that  it  brings  with  it  the  power 
to  satisfy  the  very  claims  which  it  establishes.  That  the  faithful, 
therefore,  fulfil  the  law,  is  not  their  oion  «^orA;(and  consequently  gives 
no  merit)  but  Grod's  work  in  them  (Eph.  iL  8-10)  by  his  Spirit 
that  giveth  life.  Whether,  moreover,  the  expression  b  vofjiog  rov 
TTvevijLaTog  rfjg  ^ojrjg  is  construed  like  rrvevnarog  not  rrig  ^0)%,  or  as 
'7Tvevfiarog,i^o)on(KovvTogj  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  far  as  regards 
the  thought.  For  the  Spirit  is  the  true  life,  and,  therefore,  alone 
capable  of  imparting  it,  of  animating  death  itself. 

Ver,  3. — The  incapacity  of  the  law  (as  a  Divine  institution  for 
salvation)  to  deliver  man  from  sin,  made,  as  Paul  had  set  forth  at 
large  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  the  other  way  necessary, 
namely,  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  to  attack  sin  in 
its  root. 

(To  ddvvarov  is  to  be  taken  as  absolute  accusative,  "  as  to  the 
incapability  of  the  law." — r'Ev  w  —  "iibnb  "in  that,  in  as  far  as,'' 
of  like  signification  with  £(/>'  w,  comp.  at  v,  12  [also  in  classic  use, 
comp.  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  211].  Thus  h  w  is  found,  Heb. 
vi.  17,  but  not,  as  De  Wette  thinks,  Heb.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  ii,  12 ; 
nor  John  xvi.  30  ;f  in  these  passages  it  is  the  relative  with  the  pre- 
position.— The  law  might  perhaps  avail  somewhat  with  the  perfect, 
but  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  hinders  its  efficacy.  Comp.  at 
vii.  12,  13.) 

In  the  description  of  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God,  all  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  identity  of  the  human  nature,  in  which  he  appeared, 
with  ours.  The  incapacity  of  the  law  to  bring  forth  true  holiness, 
lay  not  in  itself  (vii.  12),  but  in  corrupted  human  nature,  which 
robbed  the  Divine  law  of  its  strength  {7]GShei).\  Hence  this  sinful 
nature  was  to  be  in  Christ's  person  destroyed  in  the  Divine  judg- 
ment {jcaTEKpive  TTjv  dfxaprtav  ifc  rxf  oapiity  It  seems  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  apostle  uses  here  the  expression,  rreiMipag  rov  Lav  rov 

*  The  law,  the  inward  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  holy  and  to  make  holy ;  the  law 
of  the  flesh  is,  to  be  unholy  and  to  make  unholy.  Both  lust  constantly  against  each 
■other  (Galat  v.  17).     Comp.  at  iii.  27,  vonog  Tfjg  TciaTeojg. 

f  [A  wrong  reference.] 

:}:  When,  Heb.  vii.  18,  an  dadev^g  Kal  uvu(^Eleg  of  the  law  is  spoken  of!  the  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  nature  of  the  law,  but  of  its  working,  which  is  power- 
less on  account  of  the  sin  of  men.     Therefore  Paul  calls  it,  Galat.  iii.  21,  ixr)  dvvd/ievof 
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vlovy  sending  his  own  Son  {vUg^  Son,  is  used  in  a  strictly  proper  sense 
of  the  eternal,  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  the  greatness  of  God's 
love  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  by  the  i^avrovy,  ev  6fiot6jj-aTi  oapKog 
dfiaprlag,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  for  by  this  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  himself  seems  to  be  described  as  sinful.  But  had  Paul 
meant  to  say  that  Christ's  human  nature  (for  flesh  signifies  here,  as 
Kom.  i.  3,  by  synecdoche,  the  whole  humanity  of  spirit,  soul,  and 
body)  was  sinful,  as  fallen  human  nature  is,  he  must  then  have 
written  h  oapfcl  dfiaQriagy  in  sinful  flesh,  not  iv  dfioLcofxan  oapKog 
djiiapTlag,  in  the  LIKENESS  of  sinful  flesh.  Adam's  nature^  too, 
before  the  fall,  was  the  dfiotGifiay  likeness,  of  man's  nature  now  ;  he 
became  not  by  the  fall  specifically  another,  the  same  man  merely 
became  corrupt.  Here  it  lay  in  the  apostle's  course,  to  bring  for- 
ward more  immediately  the  affinity  of  Christ's  nature  witLours  ;  he 
is  silent,  therefore,  upon  the  difference  between  them.  This  difi'eronce 
however,  must  be  so  conceived,  that  while  the  Eedeemer,  cer- 
tainly, before  the  resurrection,  wore  no  glorified  body  (crw/^a  t%  ^o^rjg) 
but  an  humbled  one  (^oaj^a  TaiTecvh)aeG)gy  Phil.  iii.  21),  which  was  af- 
fected with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  (doOEvaa  rrig  aapKog,  2  Coi. 
xiii.  4) ;  yet  his  humanity  was  free  from  positive  sinfulness,  as 
begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  weakness  then  is  designed  to 
render  possible  the  temptation  (comp.  at  Matth.  iv.  1,  etc.),  which 
our  Lord  had  to  sufier,  in  order  to  become  the  conqueror  over  evil 
(Heb.  ii.  14,  17,  18,  iv.  15).  Thus  the  two  equally  necessary  points 
were  united  in  Christ ;  connexion  with  mankind  into  one  true  unity 
of  life,  and  exaltation  above  mankind,  that  he  might  lift  them  out 
of  their  misery.  {'Ofioiorijg  is  properly,  analogously  to  dyioTTjg,  the 
being  like,  and  buoioiiia,  that  made  like,  an  image.  Paul  uses  it,  how- 
ever, also  like  bpjniorrig.  So  Rom.  i.  23,  v.  14,  vi.  5,  and,  besides, 
Phil.  ii.  7.  James  iii.  9,  biiotbioig  is  found.  So  also  in  the  LXX.^ 
Gen.  i.  26.)  Now  if  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  were  nothing 
but  a  mere  deficiency,  the  filling  of  humanity  with  th6  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  it.  But  since  beside  this 
deficiency  in  spiritual  life  there  is  a  real  disturbance  of  the  harmony 
in  the  inner  and  outer  man,  more  than  the  mere  incarnation  was  re- 
quisite, namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  guilt  and  the  restitution  of 
the  disturbed  order  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  point,  from 
which  harmony  might  pour  forth  through  all  the  spheres  of  life,  as 
discord  had  spread  itself  from  Adam  (comp.  at  Rom.  v.  12,  etc.)  This 
thought,  however,  is  not  to  be  pressed  upon  the  nal  nepl  dfiapriagy 
which  words  are  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  in  the 
simple  sense,  '^  on  account  of  sin,"  "  by  reason  of  sin,"  as  ground  for 
the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  hut  it  lies  in  the  KareKptve  ttjv  dfxap- 
Tiav  h  ry  oagd,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.''^'   There  is  no  foundation 

*  Neander  (apost.  Zeitalt.  B.  ii.  s.  544,  note),  explains  the  KareKpivE  ttjv  unapTiavXij  i 
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whatever  for  finding  in  the  irepl  dfiaprlag  a  reference  to  tlie  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  so  that  dfiapria  ==  taipK  should  mean  sin-offering 
(comp.  at  2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  closing  words  of  the  verse,  on  the  con- 
trary, express  most  decidedly  the  vicarious  and  atoning  death  of  the 
Saviour.  For  the  KareKpive^  condemned^  evidentlyiooks  backward  to 
the  ovdev  icaraKptfiay  no  condemnation  (viii.  1),  so  that  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  this  :  no  KaraKpcfm  falls  on  tJieon,  because  he  took  it  on  him; 
he  stands,  thereforCj  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  bears  what  should 
fall  on  them,  and  so  effects  all  which  the  law  could  not  effect,  which 
all  comprises  in  itself  the  reconciliation  of  God.  As,  therefore,  in 
the  sending  of  the  Son,  the  love  of  Grod  expressed  itself,  so  in  the 
giving  of  him  up  his  righteousness  did;  while  the  Son  represents 
compassion,  in  that  of  his  own  accord  he  let  himself  be  sent  and 
given  up  to  death.  Thus  ls  the  Divine  righteousness,  as  its  nature 
requires,  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinful  world 
is  saved  by  love.  For  the  sin  condemned  in  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not  the  sin  of  some,  but  the  sin  of  the  world,  which  the  Lord  lx)re 
in  his  flesh  (ev  rfi  oapKi  soil,  avrov),  so  that  the  words  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  saying  of  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  24):  rag  diiapriag  7]ixC>v  avrbg 
dv{]vsyicev  ev  rw  a^fiari  avr  ov  em  to  ^vXov^  he  himself  hove  our 
sins,  etc.  How  Christ's  suffering  and  Christ^s  death  can  be  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  the  collective  body  (so  far  as  they  are  one  with 
him  in  faith),  became  perceptible  to  us  by  the  idea  of  the  represen- 
tation (comp,  at  V.  12,  etc.),  according  to  which  Christ  is  not  a  man 
but  the  man,  the  real  sum  and  comprisal  of  the  totality.  It  is  ditfi- 
cuit,  however,  to  suppose  the  sin  of  the  collective  i-ace  in  the  Holy 
One,  so  that  they  could  be  condemned  in  him  ;  for  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, how  the  Kedeemer  could  be  the  representative  of  the  holy 
part  ot  mankind,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how  he  was  able  to  represent 
the  unholy  also,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  follow  from  that  lan- 
guage. As  this  consideration  was  not  entered  into  at  the  passage  v. 
12,  etc,  the  following  notice  may  perhaps  help  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  relation  perceptible.  As  there  is  but  one 
personality  in  the  regenerate  man,  and  yet  this  one  person  distin- 
guishes in  itself  the  old  and  new  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledges  both  as  its  own,  so  Christ  represented  in  the  Divine 
and  human  unity  of  his  person  the  collective  members  of  a  race  that 
form  one  whole*.  In  this  race  th-e  contrasts  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
man  are  set  forth  as  tendencies  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  so  far,  then, 
as  Christ  represents  the  inseparable  and  indivisible  sum,  he  repre- 
sents also  in  himself  the  tendency  of  sin.     Spiritually,  indeed,  his 

"he  took  away  eiE,  broke  its  power,""  and  appeals  to  J'ohn  xii.  31,  xvi.  11,  where,  how- 
ever, icpivetv  means  strictly  condemn.  Neander  chooses  this  explanation  because  he 
thinks  tliat  he  must  refer  dSvvarov  tov  vojiov  to  the  JcaraKplvsiv  -hv  ujiaprlaVf  whixih.  is  bj 
QO  means  necessary. 
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holy  Being  was  totally  separate  from  sin,  and  even  bodily  he  was 
connected  with  the  world  of  sin  but  loosely,  since  the  indwelling 
Spirit  was  gi*adually  raising  even  his  body,  while  yet  his  earthly 
sojourn  lasted,  frona  the  humiliation  {raneLvcjaLg)  of  the  natural  life 
to  the  glory  (66^a)  of  the  Divine  ;  but  loose  as  this  bis  bond  with  the 
sinful  world  was  in  itself,  so  intimate  did  it  become  through  that  love, 
tliat  fills  the  foreign  with  its  own  being.*  And  in  the  power  of  this 
love  the  Lord  identified  himself  essentially  with  sinful  humanity,  to 
wiiich  he  stood  related  as  its  new  man  to  the  old.  As  therefore  the 
new  man  in  the  regenerate  thrusts  not  from  him  the  personality  that 
still  bears  in  it  the  old  man,  but  even  identifies  himself  essentially 
with  it  and  bears  all  which  the  cumbrous  weight  of  the  old  man 
brings  with  it ;  neither  did  tjie  Saviour  in  his  sojourn  upon  earth 
thrust  humanity  from  him  for  having  in  it  still  its  old  man,  the  evil 
tendency  ;  but  he  penetrated  even  its  inmost  centre,  identified  him- 
self entirely  with  it,  and  though,  indeed,  he  bore  the  whole  pressur3 
of  the  world's  sin  and  all  its  consequences,  a  sin  destined  to  feel  all 
the  v/eight  of  Divine  justice,  yet  even  thereby  he  won  his  very  ad- 
versaries, and  so  transformed  the  whole  into  himself.  Whilst  he 
then  first  became  like  mankind,  afterwards  mankind  became  like 
liim  I  Accordingly  neither  the  taking  upon  himself  the  sin  of  the 
world  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  nor  the  laying  of  the  sin  upon  the  Son 
yas  the  Lamb  of  Sacrifice)  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  is,  consistently 
with  this  representation,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  act  of  the  will^ 
which  bears  of  liecessity  a  certain  arbitrary  character  ;  but  as  in- 
volved in  the  incarnation  itself.  Then  has  this  event  its  analogy  in 
every  act  of  compassionate  love.  Whoever  would  help  another  pant- 
ing under  a  heavy  bm'den,  must  go  under  it  and  bear  its  whole 
pressure  himself ;  or,  to  give  an  example  from  spiritual  things^ 
whoever  would  bring  the  salvation  in  Christ  to  the  Negroes,  or  any 
other  rude  people,  must  enter  into  their  necessity,  must  bear  all  the 
burden  of  their  corrupted  sinful  nature,  must^  as  it  were,  first  be- 
come like  them,  to  form  them  like  himself.     Thus  also  does  the 

*  Tlie  mystery  of  love,  wiiich  causes  a  passing  over  into  a  foreign  being,  and  becomes 
like  it,  without  giving  up  its  own  nature,  is  treated  of  at  large  by  the  Apostle  Paul  under 
the  figure  of  marriage,  especially  Ephes.  v.  25^  etc.  By  the  power  of  love  Christ  became 
entirely  as  the  sinful  world,  so  that  he,  as  Luther's  expression  is,  eould  say  with  truth, 
^  poor  sinner  that  I  am,"  and  remained  notwithstanding,  in  his  nature,  speeificarlly  sepa- 
rate from  sin.  Ho  only  changed  with  mankind,  took  their  sin  upon  himself,  and  gave 
them  liis  rigiiteousness  artd  blessedness.  The  possibiUty  of  such  an  exchange  becomes 
perceptible  from  the  nature  of  evil.  Christ  could  not  love  sinful  humanity  as  his  bride, 
if  it  were  substantially  sin  ;  but  as  sin  only  ©leaves  to  it,  he  loves  the  germ  of  the  Divine 
lefL  in  it.  If  now  sin  were  a  mere  negation  (/i/)  ui),  it  could  not  well  be  seen  how  the  es- 
sential iraion  with  this  Divine  genn  of  life  couM  procure  suffering  and  death  for  Christ ; 
but  if  sin  is  taken  to  be  real  disturbance  of  the  original  harmony  of  life,  such  an  unioa 
must  necessarily  have  had  as  its  consequence,  that  the  Redeemer  was  smitten  by  tha 
whole  violence  of  that  discord  which  sin  iiad  generated  upon,  earthu 
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Lord  from  heaven  lower  himself  into  sinful  humanity,  and  bears 
essentially  its  sin,  with  all  its  consequences,  of  which  death  is  the 
heaviest. 

(A  reference  of  ver.  3  to  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
without  violence  be  traced  in  the  words.  The  connexion  is  simply 
this:  What  the  law  could  not  do,  Christ  can.  The  law  was  not 
able  to  take  away  the  condemnation  ;  it  served  rather  only  to 
increase  it ;  but  Christ  takes  it  away,  in  that  he  takes  it  upon  him- 
self ;  this  comes  to  pass  by  the  vicarious,  atoning  sacrifice  of  his 
death.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  it  equally  implies  that  Christ  estab- 
lished absolute  righteousness,  else  the  condemnation  would  ever 
again  have  generated  itself  in  man  :  but  that  is  not  the  chief  thought 
here;  it  is  in  ver.  4  that  we  have  the  definite  idea  of  active  obe- 
dience. The  most  that  can 'be  said  is,  that  as  it  must  constantly  be 
affirmed  of  the  life  of  Christ,  tha/t  passive  and  active  obedience 
every  moment  penetrate  each  other  in  him,  so  even  his  siirreiider 
into,  death  presupposes  the  highest  activity.- — We  should  not  at  iv 
Txi  GapKL  exactly  supply  avrov,  nor  again  tgjv  dv6pcjno)v  ovoav.  The 
expression  embraces  rather  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  of  men  together. 
He  represented  the  totality  ;  what,  therefore,  came  to  pass  in  him, 
came  to  pass  essentially  in  all.  However,  the  prevailing  idea  re- 
quires that  the  sentence  should  immediately  be  understood  as  com- 
pleted thus  :  Oeog  Karifcgtve  Trjv  dfLaprlav  dvdgdjncjv  tv  oaptd  XpcGTOVj 
God  condemned  the  sin  of  man  in  thefiesh  of  Christ.) 

Ver.  4. — Now  immediately  upon  the  description  of  the  way  of 
God  in  sending  Christ  follows  the  delineation  of  the  work  of  Christ; 
what  the  law  could  not,  the  gospel  is  able  to  do,  in  that  it  condemns 
sin,  namely,  to  call  forth  in  man  the  state  of  true  holiness.  Evi- 
dently, then,  it  is  not,  according  to  the  context,  the  apostle's  meaning, 
that  this  state  is  the  condition  of  partaking  in  Christ's  word,  but  the 
consequence.  He  presupposes  already  the  walking  according  to  the 
Spirit  (jTepiTraretv  Kara  TTvevfia),  and  this  again  the  experience  of  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ  (vii.  25).  But  as  surely  as  the  Catholic 
view  is  wrong,  so  surely  are  we  to  reject  that  exaggerated  view  of  the 
Protestant  interpreters  which  conceives  sanctification  as  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  According  to  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Eeformers,  which  rests  upon  this  apostolic  passage, 
sanctification  of  life  necessarily  (although  at  first  in  germ  only) 
comes  with  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  work,  not,  however,  as  a 
stated  condition,  but  rather  as  consequence,  of  the  forgiveness  im- 
parted in  free  grace  without  condition. 

(The  rrXTjpcoOy  ev  rplv  unmistakeably  indicates  that  sanctification 
of  life  is  none  of  man's  own  work,  but  that  Grod  in  Christ  perfects 
it  in  man  ;  hence  6i'  avroi)  only  need  be  supplied.  We  do  not  fulfil 
the  law,  but  the  work  of  Christ  is  our  work  ;  by  his  Spirit  he  im- 
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parts  his  righteousness  and  holiness  unto  us.  The  perfection  of 
every  individual,  therefore,  in  Christ's  life  is  to  be  considered  as 
already  completed,  entirely  according  to  viii.  30  ;  as  in  his  death 
the  sin  of  every  individual  appears  condemned. — The  expression 
diKalcj^a  Tov  vofiov  comprises  all  which  the  law  can  in  any  respect 
whatever  require  ;  it  is  absolute  dtKaioovvq  considered  as  the  com- 
mand of  God. — The  addition  rdlg  iii]  Kara  odgna  k.  t.  A.,  would  seem, 
however,  to  define  the  rijxelg  more  nearly,  so  that  the  sense  is  :  this 
effect  of  Christ's  appearing  applies  only  to  those  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  and  have  therefore  experienced  in  themselves  the  work  im- 
plied at  vii.  25.  Christ's  work,  indeed,  is  reckoned  for  all,  but  it 
reveals  itself,  in  its  sanctifying  efficacy,  only  when  man  appropri- 
ates it  personally.)  , 
Vers.  5,  6. — This  state  of  spiritual  walking  {iiaTci  TTvevfia  irepLTTa^ 
relv)  Paul  now  describes  more  nearly  by  its  contrast.  It  is  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  believer  tarries  liere  below,  until  his  bodily 
glorification  (viii.  II);  for  if  the  state  be  capable  of  a  heightening  in 
itself,  yet  man  can  never  get  beyond  it  in  his  earthly  life.  Its  proper 
character,  however,  is  best  perceived  by  the  Kara  odpKa  neptnarelVy 
ivalhing  after  the  fleshy  =  rd  rrjg  oapKog  (()poveXv^  being  carnally 
minded,  =  (ppovqiia  rrfg  oaQKoq,  ==  ev  oaQKi  elvai  (ver.  9),  and  =  Kara 
odpKa  ^xjv  (ver.  12).  All  this  is  consequent  on  Kara  odgKa  elvac,  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyewrjiiEvoy  hi  rijg  oapKog 
(John  iii.  6).  The  apostle  certainly  intends  by  this  no  life  of  open 
wickedness,  but  the  very  state  described  vii.  14-24,  in  which  the 
vovg  is  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  To  this,ov(ye  yap 
6vvaraL,for  neither  can  it  he  (viii.  7),  in  connexion  with  the  ddvvarov 
rov  v6[wv  (viii.  3),  most  distinctly  points.  But  then  "the  walking 
after  the  Spirit^'  (jTapiTxarelv  Kara  -nveviia  =  cpgovelv  rd  rov  TTvevfiarog 
=  (j^Qovrjiia  rov  -nveviiarog  =  ev  7Tvevp.arL  elvac  ver.  9,  and  =  TTvevfiart 
dyeodai  ver.  14 — all  this  is  consequent  on  Kard  7xvevp,a  elvaiy  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyewrjfievov  tK  rov  nvevfiarog^ 
John  iii.  6)  is  the  very  state  described  vii.  25,  in  which  the  vovg  can 
serve  the  Divine  law,  and  the  odp^  only  remains  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin.  The  walking  after  the  Spirit  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
attacks  on  the  part  of  sin,  temptations  of  the  flesh,  even  single 
smaller  transgressions  (1  John  ii.  1) ;  but  the  direction  of  the  whole 
inner  man  to  God,  and  the  victory  over  sin  essentially,  and  in  the 
whole,  is  thereby  asserted.  The  advance  in "  the  new  man,  de- 
velopment in  the  walking  in  the  Spirit,  is  altogether  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  gradual  transition  of  the  old  man  into  the  new,  or 
as  a  constantly  progressing  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  ; 
but  as  in  the  aggregate  of  mankind,  the  tares  arc  developed  beside 
the  wheat,  and  good  and  evil  perfect  themselves  in  parallel  series,  so 
does  the  old  man  continue  to  the  last  beside  the  new  man  ;  and  it 
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may  not  be,  that  the  further  the  spiritual  development  advances,  so 
much  the  nearer  an  approximation  takes  place  between  them,  but 
the  reverse  ;  as  spirit  and  flesh  lust  continually  against  each  other, 
so  must  the  Christ  in  us  lust  more  and  more  against  the  old  Adam. 
The  right  conception  of  this  relation  is  for  this  reason  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  view  entertained  of  it  by  the  regenerate  man 
will  modify  and  determine  his  whole  effort  at  sanctification.  If 
he  seeks  gradually  to  improve  the  old  man  in  him,  and  to  wash  it 
clean,  he  not  only  undertakes  a  labour  utterly  in  vain,  but  he  is  also 
in  constant  danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  as  happened  to 
the  Galatians  ;  nay,  this  very  endeavour  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  relapse.  The  old  man  cannot  be  sanctified,  but  he  must 
be  crucified,  that  is,  in  self-denial  given  unto  death/^'  From  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  a  constant  war  must  be  kept  up  against  the  flesh 
and  its  lusts.  This  conflict,  however,  is  but  the  negative  side  in  the 
life  of  the  regenerate  ;  the  positive  activity  that  furthers  his  new 
life  is  the  constant  keeping  up  of  intercourse  with  the  originator 
and  the  abiding  well-spring  of  this  nev7  life.  Thereby  he  receives  in 
ever  increasing  measure  the  Spirit  {uvevixa)  from  above,  and  the  man 
born  of  grace  lives  and  grows,  too,  ever  advancing  in  grace  and  by 
grace.  So  the  man  shares  rightly  law  and  gospel ;  the  new  man 
lives  in  the  gospel,  the  sharpest  law  is  given  to  the  old  man  by  the 
new,  and  without  being  under .  the  law,  the  man  is  still  not  loithout 
law,  but  is  living  icith  the  law  of  God,  of  which,  certainly,  the  old 
man  is  only  in  need,  since  the  new  man  has  it  in  his  very  nature  ;  he 
can  not  sin  (1  John  iii.  9),  as  little  as  the  sun  can  darken.  Regarded 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  possibility  of  apostacy 
remains  still  for  every  regenerate  man  upon  every  grade  of  develop- 
ment, even  upon  the  highest :  that  is,  that  the  new  man  may  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  old  ;  but  just  as  decidedly  we  must  say,  that, 
regarded  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  for  the  elect 
of  God  to  be  overpowered  by  sin.  Were  it  possible  with  one,  it 
would  be  so  with  all,  and  then  God^s  plans  would  be  dependent  upon 
man's  fidelity ;  it  might  happen  that  the  whole  world  fell  away. 
This  is,  of  course,  inconceivable,  and  impossible  iMatth.  xxiv.  24)! 
Hence,  as  in  Christ's  temptation,  so  freedom  and  necessity  penetrate 
each  other  in  the  regenerate  ;  their  relation  will  be  treated  more  at 
large  at  chaps,  ix.  and  xi. 

(In  the  (ppovdv,  (ppovriiia^  i\iQ permanent  direction  of  the  whole  in- 
ward being  towards  something,  is  expressed  ;  this  alone  determines 
the  true  character  of  the  man.     [Comp.  my  opusc.  theol.  pag.  159.] 

*  In  this  spiritual  death  of  the  old  man  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  maintains  ita 
full  right  when  it  requires  the  death  of  the  sinner.  But  the  gracious  and  righteous  God  so 
fiilfils  his  strict  justice,  that  he  makes  life  itself  the  killer,  so  that  he  who  dies  in  the  old 
iiian  first  finds  in  his  very  death  the  true  hfe. 
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At  viii.  6,  comp.  the  parallel,  vi.  23,  where,  however,  <w?/  stands 
alone,  while  here  elgrjVT]  is  united  with  it.) 

Vers.  6-8. — The  reason  why  carnal  mindedness  works  death,  is 
no  other  than  this  :  because  this  disposition  separates  from  God  (the 
Fountain  of  Life).  That  which  is  akin  to  him  alone  can  please  the 
Holy  One,  hut  the  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  generate  anything  well- 
pleasing  to  God  :  even  its  good  works  are  an  abomination  to  him, 
because  they  come  from  impure,  selfish  motives.  No  one,  however, 
can  set  himself  free  from  himself ;  a  higher  love  must  come,  that 
attracts  him  more  than  his  own  self  The  notion  of  t%^/3a,  enmity y 
must  not  be  softened.  The  carnal  man  hates  God,  for  he  sees  in 
him  the  robber  only  of  his  lust  ;  and  God  hates  him  according  to  his 
holiness  ;  the  two  are  absolutely  and  irreconcilably  against  each 
other.  But  with  this  God  hates  not  man  as  such,  he  loves  him 
rather,  but  he  hates  the  sin  in  him.  This  holy  hate  passes  to  the 
regenerate  ;  he  hates  in  himself  and  others  sin  and  carnal  minded- 
ness, without  hating  men. 

(The  inability  in  the  vovg  to  submit  to  the  Divine  law  [viii.  3],  is 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  [vii.  23],  and  so  of  the  want  of  peace.  The 
ability  to  fulfil  the  law  [viii.  4]  has  God's  approval,  as  his  own  work, 
and  it  gives  the  soul  the  taste  of  peace  with  God.  Yer.  8,  6e  forms 
no  antithesis,  but  only  carries  on  the  same  thought.) 

Yer.  9. — Here,  then,  the  apostle  makes  the  transition  to  his 
readers,  whom  he  naturally  treats  as  regenerate,  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit.  For  if  eliTEp  seems  to  express  a  doubt,  it  is  only  seeming,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  construed  here  like  si  modo,  but  as  siquidem,  as  a  sure 
and  certain  presupposition.  (Comp.  thereon  Hartung's  Partikel- 
lehre.  Part  i.  p.  327,  etc.,  344,  etc.,  where  nep  in  its  relation  to  ye  in 
its  fundamental  meaning,  is  admirably  developed.)  The  Spirit's  be- 
ing in  the  believer  is  conceived  as  an  oIkeIv^  dwelling,  of  him,  like  vii. 
18,  where  the  dwelling  of  sin  in  the  flesh  was  spoken  of  The  Divine 
Spirit  dwells,  of  course,  in  that  part  of  human  nature  most  kindred 
to  him,  in  the  -nveviia  or  vovg.  The  oIkeXv,  dwelling,  however,  is 
opposed  to  that  transient  presence  and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 
which  appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  prophets,  for  which  the 
word  (pEpeoOai  is  used  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  in  contrast  to  the  dyeoOat  of  the 
New  Testament  (ver.  14 ;  Galat.  v.  18),  by  which  the  constant,  un- 
broken operation  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  is  signified,  the  life  of 
Christ  in  us,  Galat.  ii.  20.  The  oIksIv  is  therefore  like  the  iievelv^ 
abiding,  of  John  (comp.  at  John  i.  33,  in  the  comm.),  and  the  having 
the  Sph'it  {^^x^iv  irveviid),  which  occurs  in  the  verse  before  us.  In  the 
latter  expression  the  man  appears  as  though  he  were  the  possessor 
and  governor  of  the  Spirit,  that  yet,  however,  possesses  him,  and 
governs  his  inmost  being,  by  which  idea  the  being  his  {eotiv  avrov) 
at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  to  be  explained  ;  to  he  Christ's,  is  to  be  a 
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member  of  him,  to  be  governed,  guided  by  him.  The  opposite  would 
be  elvaL  SiajSoXoVy  to  belong  to  the  devil,  comp.  at  John  viii.  44.  But 
in  fact  the  man  also  possesses  the  Spirit  within  him  (as  the  husband 
indeed  is  the  lord  of  the  wife,  but  yet  the  wife  also  possesses  the  hus- 
band), in  so  far,  namely,  as  he  may  drive  him  away  by  unfaithfulness, 
nay,  in  so  far  as  he  has  the  privilege  of  conducting  this  Spirit  accord- 
ing to  the  intended  aim  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32).  The  words  el  6e  ng  TTvevpia 
Xqlotov  ova  t%£f,  and  if  any  one  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  point 
to  this  possibility  of  apostacy,  for  the  question  here  cannot  be  of 
entire  unbelievers ;  either,  therefore,  apostates  must  be  meant,  or 
at  least  those  who  are  in  conflict  indeed  against  sin,  but  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  (vii.  25).  At  all 
events  the  words  would  seem  to  contain  the  warning,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ  are  only  to  be  appropriated  when  a  man  is  conscious 
by  faith,  and  the  Spirit  received  in  faith,  of  being  a  member  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  possession  of  this  Spirit  of  Christ,  however,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  measured  by  the  vhqxq  feeling,  the  agreeable  sen- 
sation of  the  nearness  of  Grod,  of  comfort,  of  spiritual  joy  (for  this 
is  too  fleeting,  and  the  state  of  grace  may  be  entirely  unimpaired, 
even  in  great  barrenness  and  dryness  ;  nay,  in  the  progress  of  the 
inward  life,  the  sweet  sensations  of  the  first  young  love  are  almost 
ever  disappearing),  but  by  its  real  effects  and  fruits.  If  the  man 
observes  not  these  in  himself,  and  temptations  at  the  same  time 
increase  and  strengthen,  then  at  all  events  he  is  in  a  doubtful,  and 
contested  state. 

(It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle,  from  vers.  8-11,  uses  6e 
six  times  in  succession.  The  expressions  -nvevfia  Qeov  and  Xptorov 
alternate  [comp.  besides,  ver.  11, 14]  ;  -nveviia  dytov  might  have  been 
said  [comp.  ver.  16].  For  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  One,  although 
not  One  Person;  "  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  in  Me," 
saith  the  Lord.  [Comp.  the  Comm.  at  John  x.  30,  xiv.  10.) 
The  backgrouiid  of  the  whole  representation  before  the  soul  of 
the  apostle  is,  that  whosoever  is  not  Christ's  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  Independent,  man  cannot  be,  by  virtue  of 
his  whole  constitution ;  he  cannot  stand  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  he  must  ever  incline  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Comp.  at  John 
viii.  44.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  points  at  last  to  the 
highest  stage  of  the  perfection  of  individual  life,  to  the  glorification 
of  the  body.  As  it  was  said  in  Paradise,  "  if  thou  eatest  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  surely  die,''  so  does  the 
enjoyment  of  the  true  tree  of  life,  of  Christ,  bring  again  to  perfect 
life,  even  of  the  body.*     This  passage  has  its  commentary  in  John 

'  *  De  "Wette's  remark,  ad  loc,  is  pertiaent :  "^4»  inward  hodily -spiritual  proems  is  here 
spoken  o^  not  an  event  occurring  from  without,  as  the  resurrection  is  usually  understooci." 
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vi.,  wliere  Christ  represents  himself  as  the  life  in  all  respects,  even 
of  the  body.  Whatever,  therefore,  at  the  transition  into  the  state 
of  regeneration  (vii.  25)  still  remained,  viz.,  ''  the  serving  with  the 
flesh  the  law  of  sin''  {povXevsLv  r^  oaQnl  vo^g)  d^apTtag)^  is  here  like- 
wise considered  as  overcome  ;  the.  bodj^  also  experiences  redemption 
(viii.  23).  As  body  stands  here  instead  of  the  previous  Jlesh,  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostle  means  decidedly  the  material  portion  of  hu- 
man existence,  of  course,  however,  in  union  with  the  whole  psychical 
life,  without  which  there  is  neither  ocoiia  nor  odp^j  but  Kpmg.  But  if 
the  body  is  here  called  dead  (veKpov)^  it  is  self-evident  that  this  ex- 
pression is  not  to  signify  absolute  deadness,  for  it  is  intended  to 
describe  the  living  body  itself,  in  its  natural  constitution  ;  it  is  to 
be  taken  rather  as  dfiaQria  veKpdyyii,  8.  The  diiapria,  sin,  is  called 
dead,  because  it  does  not  yet  express  and  make  itself  known  in  its 
true  nature,  so  neither  does  the  body,  which,  according  to  its  original 
destination,  is  something  far  more  glorious  than  it  now  appears. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  venpog  is  =  dvr-6g  ;  the  latter  expres- 
sion is  used  in  its  proper  physical  sense,  viz.,  mortal,  as  applicable 
only  to  the  living  ;  but  the  former  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Therefore  the  passage  would  be  entirely  perverted,  if,  instead  of  ve- 
KpoVj  OvrjTov  should  be  put.  For  this  sinful  state  certainly  the  dead- 
ness of  the  body  is  so  far  good,  as  it  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the 
disturbing  and  painful  impressions  of  the  outward  world  (whence 
the  nobler  bodily  nature  of  Christ  must  have  enhanced  his  suffering), 
but  it  remains  still  a  most  imperfect  state,  which  must  be  overcome. 
A  sure  pledge,  then,  for  the  glorification  of  a  man's  own  body  is 
given  by  the  consciousness  of  that  awakening  power  dwelling  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  has  verified  itself  in  the  waking  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  Finally,  the  apostle  so  represents  the  resurrection,  as  though 
it  were  merely  something  imparted  to  the  holy,  as  though  there  were 
no  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  It  might  certainly  be  said  here,  that 
Paul  is  treating  only  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  faithful, 
that  the  wicked  are  out  of  the  question  ;  but  by  the  similar  repre- 
sentation, 1  Cor.  XV.  22,  where  the  glance  of  the  apostle  seems  to 
comprehend  all  men,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he  never  makes 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and  once  only  of  eternal 
damnation  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  the  matter  becomes  more  difficult.  The 
difficulty,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  further  discussion  at  the 
passage  adduced  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

(Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  comp.  more  particularly 
at  1  Cor.  XV.;  2  Cor.  v.    It  has  been  incidentally  noticed  at  John  vi., 

Even  so;  without  this  conception  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  bodily  glorification,  which 
is  constantly  represented  as  already  in  process  here  below  (comp.  especially  at  2  Cor.  iv. 
10,  11),  would  be  thoroughly  unintelligible.  But  this  gradually  forming  ht'e  of  our  glori- 
fied material  nature  is  in  many,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  instantaneously  manifested  (1 
Cor  XV.  52),  and  so  is  the  resurrection  of -the  dead  represented. 
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and  at  the  history  of  the  resurrection. — By  the  readings  ^ojVj  ^^  the 
contrast  to  vefcpov  is  intended  to  be  more  distinctly  shewn  ;  for  that 
reason,  however,  ^wr/  is  surely  the  original  reading. — At'  dimprtag  and 
6id  dLKatoavvTjg  might  have  been  said  ;  but  the  accusative  points  not 
80  much  to  the  means  as  to  the  presence,  "  on  account  of  the  sin  ex- 
isting in  the  body,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  communicated  by 
the  vovg." — AiKaioavvr}  is  here  also  the  state  of  dlnaiov  elvaty  the  diKaicj' 
drjvac. — Zo)onoL£Lv  is  used  of  the  bodily  awakening  according  to  1  Cor. 
XV.  22. — At  the  close  of  ver.  11,  also,  the  text.  rec.  has  the  easier  read- 
ing of  c5ia  c.  genit.  D.E.F.G.,  however,  several  translations,  and  many 
of  the  Fathers,  have  the  accusative.  Lachmann,  with  Knapp,  has 
decided  for  the  usual  reading  ;  Griesbach,  Koppe,  Riickert,  Reiche,  on 
the  other  hand,  decide  for  the  accusative.  This  I  too  hold  as  more 
appropriate,  but  not  so  much  because  I  regard,  with  Reiche,  the  gen- 
itive as  having  arisen  from  dogmatic  principles  [in  order  to  represent 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  operating  more  independently],  but  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  context,  in  connexion  w^ith  the  stronger  critical  authorities, 
and  the  apparently  simpler  sense  yielded  by  the  genitive.  The 
accusative  represents  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  the 
future  glorification  of  the  body  ;  and  this  enters  best  into  the  train 
of  Paul's  ideas.  'Evoticeo)  is  found  besides  at  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Col.  iii. 
16,  of  Divine  influence  spiritually  penetrating  the  human  spirit. 
Everything  material  is  here  of  course  to  be  excluded,  but  the  7^eal 
nevertheless  to  be  maintained  ;  such  expressions  are  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  mere  Oriental  phrases  ;  they  rather  possess  life  and  being. 
As  surely  as  the  spirit  is  immaterial,  yet  really  dwells  in  the  mate- 
rial body,  so  surely  does  the  Divine  Spirit  penetrate  and  unite  with 
the  human,  without  annulling  his  essence,  or  confounding  his  inward 
laws ;  for  the  human  spirit  is  the  very  organ  of  the  Divine,  and  that 
is  a  perverse  stale  [sin]  if  he  is  not  working  in  it.  We  have  too 
little  knov/ledge  of  the  substance  of  the  spirit  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand such  penetration  of  spirit  by  Spirit ;  meanwhile  nature  offers 
analogies  not  to  be  rejected  in  the  material,  for  instance,  the  pene- 
tration of  electric  or  magnetic  streams.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — These  verses  seem  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  the 
discourse,  which  proceeds  again,  in  strict  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going, at  ver.  14.  They  give  the  impression  of  a  commenced 
exhortation,  which  is  not  completely  carried  out.  We  might 
form  a  strict  connexion  by  referring  the  iieXXete  d-noOvrioKeiv^ye  shall 
die,  and  ^rjaeade,  ye  shall  live,  definitely  to  the  glorification  of  the 
body,  with  the  following  sense  :  "  Since  such  glory  (of  bodily  trans- 
formation) awaits  us,  we  are  so  much  the  more  obligated  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  that  we  may  not  lose  such  glorification,  but 
receive  it."  Then  "  the  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body"  would 
very  fitly  denote  advancing  bodily  sanctification,  which  is  considered 
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as  a  means  to  bodily  glorification.  And  the  "  dying*'  and  "  living** 
would  not  merely  indicate  the  general  states  of  misery  and  happi- 
ness (which,  after  the  special  glorification  of  the  body,  would  be 
but  tame),  but  render  prominent  the  obtaining  and  losing  this 
grace  of  bodily  glorification.  Now  that  f-^v,  living^  should  signify 
glorification,  can  make  no  difficulty,  for  this  is  in  fact  the  con^ 
summation  of  life,  and  therefore,  at  John  vi.  40,  and  frequently, 
^cdrfv  alcjvcov  tx^iv,  having  eternal  life,  stands  equivalent  to  the 
being  raised  up  at  the  last  day.  It  might,  however,  appear 
more  difficult,  that  jt/^AAere  dnodvrjaKeLv  should  mean  :  "  Ye  will 
not  obtain  the  resurrection/'  Still,  if  we  consider  that  at  John  vi. 
60,  fJ^rj  dnodavelv,  not  dying,  also  is  used  as  ==  dvdaraaig  iv  t§  eoxdry 
TjfM^Qg,,  resurrection  in  the  last  day,  consequently,  that  "dying'' 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  not  attaining  to  the  resurrection,  and 
that,  further,  the  apostle  supposed  the  time  of  our  Lord's  com- 
ing again  to  be  near,  and  was  hoping  still  to  be  while  in  the 
body  clothed  upon  (2  Cor.  v.  2,  etc.);  then  the  bodily  dying  of  the 
carnal  may,  without  hesitation,  be  taken  synonymously  with  the  loss 
of  bodily  glorification  ;  and  it  cannot  here  be  taken  otherwise,  if  a 
strict  connexion  is  to  unite  this  verse  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. The  mere  general  observation,  that  those  who  walk  after  the 
flesh  die,  would  be,  for  the  special  thoughts  immediately  preceding 
and  following,  altogether  too  feeble,  and  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
was  said  at  viii.  6,  etc. 

(Comp.  upon  dcpeiXirrjg  at  i.  14.  The  relation  of  debtor  has  re- 
ference to  the  connexion  entered  into  with  Christ.  [Comp.  vi.  18.] — 
The  TTpd^ELg,  deeds,  denote  here  the  individual  sinful  tendencies  of  the 
old  man,  his  members,  as  it  were,  which  must  be  crucified  [G-al.  v. 
24].  The  life  of  the  regenerate,  therefore,  as  already  observed,  is  to  be 
a  gradual  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  not  a  bettering  of  it ;  the  holy, 
but  imparted  life,  is  in  the  new  man  only.  So  the  man  becomes  per- 
fect, and  yet  continues  poor  in  humility,  for  what  he  has  is  God's 
work,  not  his  property. — The  reading  oapnog  is  seemingly  more  con- 
formable to  usage  than  ocoiiaTog,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  certainly 
a  mere  correction.  Paul  uses  aw/xa  also  in  such  combinations ; 
comp.  vii.  24.) 

Vers.  14,  15. — Most  naturally  now,  with  the  above  explanation 
of  the  preceding  verses,  the  subject  continues.  The  mortifying  of 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh  is  a  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  not 
(like  the  former  striving  described  vii.  14r-24)  an  anxious  legal  task- 
work, but  a  labouring  in  joyous  spirit,  as  for  one's  own  cause,  as  the 
sons  of  the  house  work  for  themselves  in  their  Father's  business. 
We  do  not  deny  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  saved  thereby,  but  because, 
by  grace,  we  are  saved  in  hope.  Participation  in  the  sufie rings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  nar'  ^^ox^]v,  secures  also  our  participation  in  hi» 
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glory,  that  is,  in  entire  perfection,  the  glorification  even  of  the  body 
(viii.  17-23).  Those  who  are  born  of  the  flesh  are  flesh,  those  born 
of  the  Spirit  are  spirit  (John  iii.  6).  All  the  spiritual  (jrvevjiaTiKot) 
therefore,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  children  of  God,  of  the 
absolute  Spirit  (John  iv.  24).  Thus  Paul  reaches  by  legitimate  de- 
duction the  idea  of  "  sons  of  God"  {viol  Qeov),  which  he  maintains 
as  the  thread  of  his  argument  until  ver.  17,  and  still  pursues  in  the 
following  weighty  section  (from  viii.  18).  The  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  {ayeodai  TTVsvfxaTt  Qeov),  accordingly,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power,  giving,  as  it  were,  its  impulse 
from  without,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  the  element  of  life,  as 
determining  the  character  and  being,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
generates  also,  where  he  works,  a  higher  heavenly  consciousness,  a 
man  of  God,  a  son  of  God.^*'  This  sonship  of  God,  however,  men 
receive  merely  as  derived,  from  the  orignal  Son,  the  Logos,  the 
liovoyevTjg  and  TTpojToroKog  (viii.  29).  The  difference  of  dyeadat  (Galat. 
V.  18)  and  (pepsadat  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  was  spoken  of  above  at  ver.  9. 
But  here  Paul  is  not  contrasting  the  permanency  of  the  Spirit's 
operation  in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  alternating  character  in  the 
Old,  but  bondage  with  freedom  or  sonship.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
God  meets  man  as  the  holy,  righteous  principle,  foreign  to  the  sinner, 
living  externally  to  mankind,  opposing  to  him  his  strict  requirements 
and  awakening  the  fear  of  God  {(p6l3og  rov  Geov),  the  heginning  of 
Wisdom  (Ps.  cxi.  10);  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary,  God 
appears  in  Christ  most  intimately  connected  and  allied  with  man- 
kind, awakening  therefore  that  love,  which  in  its  perfection  drives 
away  all  fear  (1  John  iv.  18),  and  not  only  requires,  but  gives  also 
what  it  requires.  But  God  gives  nothing  of  less  value  than  his  own 
being  and  nature,  because  nothing  is  enough  for  him  but  himself; 
therefore  is  the  state  of  freedom  in  love  identical  with  sonship.  As 
spirit  born  of  Spirit,  therefore,  the  believers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  greater  than  the  greatest  that  are  born  of  woman  (Matth.  xi. 
11)^  children,  namely,  of  the  heavenly  mother,  the  Jerusalem  above 
(Gal.  iv.  26). 

(Upon  vlog  Oeov  comp.  the  observations  at  Luke  i.  35.  The  phrase 
differs  from  tekvov  9.  vers.  16,  21  only  by  expressing  more  definitely 
the  developed,  consciousness  of  being  a  son,  while  tskvov  denotes 
only  the  origin  itself  The  latter  name,  therefore,  does  not  occur  as 
applied  to  Christ.  The  meagre  reduction  of  this  Divine  sonship 
to  the  Divine  attachment  to  believers  is  utterly  untenable  ;  this  at- 
tachment is  to  be  considered  a  mere  consequence  of  the  essential 
transformation,  the  birth  from  the  Spirit ;  God  loves  the  faithful, 

*  Comp.,  as  parallel,  the  expression  of  Oljmpiodorus  (Comm.  in  Plat,  Alcib.  p.  .123,  edit. 
Creuzer) ;  Kpelrrov  to  deoOev  dyeadm,  rj  if  iavrov,  it  is  better  to  be  led  by  the  deity  than  by 
QTie^a  self. 
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because  he  has  made  them  accepted  in  the  Beloved  [Ephes.  i.  6], — 
With  elg  (p6l3ov  would  naturally  have  been  contrasted  elg  dyaTTTjv^  but 
the  utterance  of  Abba  is  itself  to  be  construed  as  the  expression  of 
love. — The  reading  deiXiag  came  perhaps  into  the  text  merely  from 
the  parallel  of  2  Tim.  i.  7,  where  -nveviia  dstXlag  is  opposed  to  the  nvevfxa 
dvvdfxsixK;  koI  dyd7T7]g. — ILdXiv  is  to  be  connected  with  elg  (p6[3ov'j  the 
omission  of  the  word  in  some  unimportant  Codd.  arises  perhaps  from 
the  false  application  of  it  to  eXdf^ere^  which  must  have  made  ndXiv 
appear  strange,  because  no  actual  communication  of  the  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. — The  word  vlodeala  is  used  only  by 
Paul  [Kom.  viii.  23,  ix.  4  ;  Galat.  iv.  5  ;  Ephes.  i.  5].  It  signifies 
acceptance  to  the  state  of  children,  and  presupposes,  therefore,  that 
those  accepted  had  not  been  children.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
expression  has  no  reference  to  physical  existence,  by  which  all  nat- 
ural men  also  are  children  of  God,  but  to  spiritual  life  only.  In  re- 
ference to  this,  natural  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  strangers 
and  enemies  to  him  (Ephes.  ii.  12) ;  in  Christ  they  are  first  ordained 
to  the  state  of  children  (Ephes.  i.  5).  The  expression  of  the  filial 
consciousness  is  the  cry  of  Abba,  which  of  course  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  true  expression  of  the  inward  life. — 'A/3/3a,  «sn, 
Chald.  form  of  sk.  The  6  nar/jQ  is  the  Hebrew  vocative,  whence  the 
conjecture,  b  Trar/jp^  is  untenable.  The  choice  of  the  Chaldaic  word 
is  not,  with  Keiche,  to  be  referred  to  the  prayer  of  Christ  [Mark  xiv. 
36],  nor,  with  Winer  (at  Gal.  iv.  6),  to  the  circumstance  that 
well-known  prayers  of  the  Jews  began  so  ;  but  to  the  form  of  the 
word.  Abba,  like  papa,  can  be  spoken  by  the  mouth  even  of  stam- 
mering childhood,  and  properly,  therefore,  characterizes  genuine 
child-like  disposition  and  manner.) 

Ver.  16. — In  this  state  of  affiliation,  then,  the  witness  of  our  own 
spirit  is  pervaded  by  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  one  that  properly  gives  witness  in  this  testimonium  spiritus  is 
the  Divine  Spirit :  the  human  spirit  is  rather  the  receiver  of  the  wit- 
ness from  him,  as  it  is  said  :  Spirit  witnesseth  that  Spirit  is  truth 
(1  John  V.  6) ;  that  is,  the  Spirit  needs  no  witness  but  himself  for 
his  truth,  he  has  it  wholly  in  himself ;  as  the  light  is  and  can  be 
attested  by  nothing  but  itself  But  as  the  physical  light  needs 
an  eye,  a  receptive  faculty,  in  order  to  be  perceived,  and  as  this  is 
itself  light,  so  is  the  spiritual  light^  the  vovg  (the  human  Trvevfia) 
the  eye  for  the  Divine  Spirit.  Finally,  it  was  observed  before 
(at  ver.  9)  that  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  consists  not  merely  in 
feeling  (1  John  iii.  19),  but  comprehends  his  whole  inward  and 
outward  work ;  for  instance,  his  comfort,  his  incitement  to  prayer, 
his  censure  of  sin,  his  impulse  to  works  of  love,  to  witness  before 
the  world,  and  the  like.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  immediate 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all   the  regenerate  man's   cohvic" 
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fion  of  Christ  and  his  ivorh  finally  rests.  For  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  has  its  basis  in  this  experience  of  the  divinity  of  the 
principle  which  it  promises,  and  which  flows  into  the  behever  while 
he  is  occupied  with  it.  This  passage  is,  besides,  important  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  which  the  human  spirit  is  represented  as  not 
in  and  hy  itself  ideiitical  with  the  Divine.'*'"  We  cannot  certainly 
conceive  the  difference  as  a  specific  one  ;  as  image  of  God  man  must 
be  in  his  spirit  Idndred  to  the  Divine  (Acts  xvii.  28,  29).  But  the 
human  spirit  may  be  defiled  by  sin  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  the  Divine  not ; 
he  may  be  grieved  only  (Ephes.  iv.  30),  or  driven  away ;  but  as 
the  absolute  principle  of  holiness,  he  is  incapable  of  spot.  Only, 
therefore,  by  communication  of  this  highest  principle  of  all  life,  man 
becomes  one  spirit  with  the  Lord  himself,  as  is  said  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
(Ivfifjiaprvpsiv  here,  as  at  ii.  15,  is  not  of  the  same  import  with  the 
simple  verb  ;  a  twofold  witness  rather  is  here  spoken  of,  that  ac- 
tually indeed  blends  again  to  one,  wherein,  however,  a  positive  and 
a  negative  aspect  may  be  distinguished.)  Finally,  from  the  expres- 
sions TTVEVfja  dovXeiag^  spirit  of  hoiidage,  irveviia  vlodeoiag^  spirit  of 
sonsJdjj,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  apostle  assumes  a  double  nvevfia, 
or  a  twofold  form  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  v/hich  effects 
a  servile,  the  other  a  filial  mind  ;  nor  are  we  to  take  nvEvim  subjec- 
tively in  the  meaning  "  mindedness.''  The  thought  is  rather  this  : 
We  have  received  the  One  true  Spirit ;  this  Spirit  leaves  us  not  in 
a  state  of  bondage,  nor  calls  forth  such  a  state  again,  but  he  begets 
a  filial  consciousness.  For  the  state  of  bondage  and  fear  is,  not  that 
of  castaways,  but  subordinate  only  to  that  of  children  ;  the  utterly 
dead  man  alone  is  without  fear  and  without  the  feelina:  of  bondaore 

o  o 

(vii.  9).  With  the  awakening  (vii.  10-24),  fear  begins,  with  regen- 
eration (vii.  25,  etc.),  love. 

Yer.  17. — The  idea  of  affiliation  leads  the  apostle,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  conception  of  glory  (S6^a)  as  an  inheritance,  the  proper  pos- 
sessor of  which,  indeed,  is  the  Only-begotten,  but  in  which,  his 
brethren  (ver.  29)  are  to  have  share.  All  that  glory,  therefore,  which 
the  Lord  from  eternity  had  with  the  Father,  and  which  he  took 
possession  of  again  after  his  return  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  22),  iii 
imparted  to  the  faithful  also  (Rev.  iii.  21).  The  condition,  however, 
presupposed  as  known  and  acknowledged  of  participation  in  the 
glory  of  Christ,  is  previous  participation  in  his  sufferings,  tliat 
is,  in  the  conflict  with  sin  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world,  whereby 
alone  the  new  man  attains  to  the  full  growth  in  God.  Even  so  are 
sufferings  represented  as  the  condition  of  participation  in  glory,  in 

*  The  assertion  of  the  identity  of  the  humaD  and  Divine  Spirit  would  lead  one  to 
the  consciousness  of  Ged  in  man  being  tlie  conscionsness  of  God  of  himself,  which  is 
entirely  unscriptural.  Christ  himself  prays  to  the  God  without  him,  to  the  Father  ;,i 
Heaven ! 

Vol.  IV.— 4 
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the  passages  Co .  iii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iv,  13  ;  not  that  for 
the  extraordinary  glory  something  extraordinary  also  must  be  en- 
dured, as  equivalent,  but  that  the  old  man  must  be  crucified  with 
Christ,  since  the  new  man  only  is  and  can  be  capable  of  the  recep- 
tion and  the  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  glory  to  come.  (Comp.  1 
Pet.  iv.  1.)  Upon  the  idea  of  tcXrjpovofjLogy  compare  more  particularly 
at  Gal.  iv.  1,  etc. 

(Elnep  has  the  signification  si  modo,  "  provided  that  ;"  comp. 
at  ver.  9  and  at  2  Cor.  v.  3. — ^vinrdoxi^  is  found  besides  at  1  Cor.  xii. 
26. — Ivvdo^d^eoOat  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.) 

,^ 

§  13. — Oi  THE  Pekfection  of  the  whole  Creation  with  the 

Children  of  God. 

(VIII.  18-39.) 

By  an  easy  and  beautiful  transition,  the  apostle  passes  over  from 
the  idea  of  the  suffering  of  believers  with  Christ  to  a  description  of 
the  glory  which  awaits  them.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  glory 
lies  in  its  uniting  the  perfection  of  the  individual  with'  that  of  the 
collective  body.  Thus  the  following  statement  gives  the  reason  why 
the  individual  cannot  alone  attain  to  bodily  glorification.  Every 
individual  is  only  part  and  member  of  the  whole,  and  as  one  member 
of  the  body  cannot,  without  disturbance  in  its  harmany,  be  perfected 
alone,  neither  can  the  individual  believer  without  the  totality.  Here 
below,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  believer  is  a  constant  walking  in 
hope  ;  to  behold  what  is  hoped  for  is  not  for  this  world.  Only  the 
Lord  himself  was  excepted  from  this  law,  because  he  was  himself 
the  whole,  in  that  he  essentially  included  in  himself  the  totality  of 
the  life,  which  unfolded  itself  from  him,  as  the  germ  does  the  whole 
tree  to  be  developed  from  it.  Sufferings  appear  therefore  here  (al- 
though they  remain  still  a  consequence  of  sin,  without  which  every 
development  might  have  gone  on  without  disturbances  and  distrac- 
tions) as  a  blessing,  as  a  means  to  perfection  ;  it  being  of  course  to 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  meant  of  self-made  sufferings — for 
instance,  of  false  ascetic  exercises  and  self-imposed  denials — but  of 
such  only  as  the  Lord  himself  sees  good  -to  lay  upon  him.  If,  now, 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  were  attached  in  the  passage  before 
us  merely  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  Church,  or  even  of  the  whole 
human  race,  doubtless  far  fewer  difficulties  would  have  been  found 
in  it ;  but  the  apostle  extends  his  glance  over  the  whole  creation,  and 
this  has  not  unfrequently  been  thought  too  bold  an  idea.  It  has 
been  attempted,  therefore — to  say  nothing  of  the  utterly  incongruous 
interpretations  which  at  one  time  have  suggested  angels,  at  another 
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nmmals,  at  anotlier  the  dead  (comp.  thereon  Eeiche's  excellent  ob- 
servations in  his  comm.  B.  ii.,  S.  215,  etc.) — gradually  to  narrow  the 
mighty  compass  of  the  apostle's  view  to  meet  the  more  or  less  re- 
stricted notions  of  the  interpreter.  Now  tcThtg^  creation,  creature, 
was  to  mean  Christians  merely,  then  only  a  part  at  most  of  Christen- 
dom, and  that  either  Jewish  or  Heathen-Christians  ;  then  again  the 
expression  was  to  apply  to  the  people  of  Israel,  or  to  the  Heathen 
magistracy;  then  it  was  extended  to  the  wlioU  Heaihen  vjorld,  or 
to  the  whole  of  mankind.  The  wider  the  reference  is  made,  the 
nearer  of  course  it  comes  to  the  truth  ;  while  yet  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  explanations  adduced,  that  of  entire  humanity,  is 
not  sufficient,  since  the  apostle  spans  with  one  mighty  glance  the 
whole  creation  in  all  its  parts.  That  even  the  inanimate  creation 
was  not  excluded  from  his  thought,  has  been  so  unanimously,  and 
with  such  weighty  reasons  urged  by  the  most  recent  interpreters  (by 
Tholuck,  Stier,  Rtickert,  Reiche,  Usteri,  Schneckenburger,*  Koll- 
ner),  that  I  feel  excused  from  the  repetition  of  those  reasons,  with 
leave  to  refer  to  the  well-known  writings  of  these  learned  men  (es- 
pecially to  Reiche's  copious  discussion  ujDon  this  passage,  compared 
with  his  two  Festprograms  of  1830  and  1832),  Meanwhile,  this  re- 
markable and  important  idea  of  glorification  to  be  looked  for  of  the 
whole  creation,  demands  still  a  somewhat  more  exact  consideration, 
to  which  we  hope  to  contribute  by  the  following  reflections.f  The 
question  then  is,  first  of  all,  how  far  the  apostle,  if  he  would  speak 
of  inanimate  and  unconscious  nature,  can  ascribe  to  it  a  waiting, 
yearning,  and  sighing  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God  ? 
Just  because  this  did  not  seem  probable,  even  men,  who  were  not 
averse  from  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  nature  in  itself,  have  believed 
themselves  forbidden  to  find  it  here;  and,  therefore,  explained  the 
KTtoiq  of  the  heathen  world,  or  of  all  men  apart  from  Christianity, 
who  are  longing  yet  to  become  partakers  of  the  salvation  in  Christ. 
Or,  in  referring  the  uriaig  to  inanimate  nature,  its  representation  as 

*  Comp.  Schneckenburger's  Beitr.  S.  118,  etc.,  and  Ullman's  and  Umbreit's  Studien 
Jahrg.  1832,  H.  4.  p.  835,  etc.  Of  Usteri  the  4th  Edit,  of  the  Paul.  Lehrbegr.  appendix 
H.     In  the  first  three  editions  he  explains  KrioLg  of  mankind. 

f  The  Greek  fathers  explained  the  passage,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  creation. 
Augustine's  controversy  with  the  Manichees,  for  whose  hylozoistic  theory  of  the  world 
this  passage  must  naturally  have  been  very  welcome,  induced  him  to  consider  it  meiely 
of  the  extra-Christian  part  of  mankind,  and  his  influence  in  the  middle  ages  decided 
many  to  follow  this  view.  The  reformers  first  unanimously  returned  to  the  reference  of 
the  KTLcy.g  to  the  whole  creation,  for  which  even  Grotius  too  determined.  The  Sociniana 
and  Arminians  again  adduced  other  explanations,  which,  since  the  last  century,  many 
Protestants  followed.  The  latest  commentators  upon  the  epistle  since  Tholuck  have  re- 
turned, notwithstanding,  to  the  ancient  explanation ;  only  many  of  them,  even  Tholuck, 
Reiche,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  err  from  the  truth  in  this  respect,  that  they  altogether  capri- 
ciously exclude  the  extra-Christian  men  from  the  uriaLg.  Kollner  has  given  quite  thg 
right  interpretation,  as  also  Krabbe.  (Of  Sin,  p.  115  ,  184.)  [But  see  Editor's  note,  p 
64.]— [K. 
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of  a  waiting,  yearning  creaturej  has  been  conceived  merely  as  alle* 
gory,  for  which  even  Keiche  still  decides.  To  this  latter  view  we 
can  in  no  way  accede.  Holy  Scripture  throughout  conceives  nature, 
in  its  relation  to  the  world  of  intelligences,  like  the  human  body  in 
its  relation  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  filled  and  borne  by  their  living 
breath.  As,  therefore,  in  the  individual,  the  spiritual  life  operates 
either  as  disorganizing  or  renovating  the  bodily  substance,  so  doeg 
the  life  of  the  regenerate,  considered  as  a  whole,  upon  the  totality 
of  the  creation.  The  conscious  life  in  man  is  but  the  flowering  forth 
of  the  life  that  pervades  the  entire  creation.  If  we  observe,  then, 
the  unconscious  creation  more  narrowly,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
an  impulse  to  glorification,  a  yearning  for  perfection,  appears  unde- 
niably in  it  also.'''  Tl^e  whole  bent  of  the  plant  urges  it  to  bring  all 
its  powers  to  perfection  in  blossom  and  fruit,  and  if  checked  by  cir- 
cumstances in  its  development — for  instance,  by  want  of  light — an 
effort  of  all  its  powers  may  be  perceived  to  remove  the  obstructions, 
and  supply  the  deficiency ;  so  that  a  plant  often  presses  through 
narrow  clefts  to  get  at  the  element  of  light,  and  produces  its  blossom. 
The  same  impulse  for  renovation  shews  itself  also  in  the  animal.  In 
that  impulse  of  life  that  creates  life  again,  the  life  inclosed  in  the 
animal  would  press,  as  it  were,  beyond  itself,  but  of  course  can  pro- 
duce nothing  better  than  what  itself  contains.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  animal  sensibly  suffers  from  the  sin  of  men,  the  yearning  and 
waiting  for  redemption  is  expressed  in  it  still  more  distinctly  and 
perceptibly  ;f  the  eye  of  a  sufiering  or  dying  animal  speaks  a  lan- 
guage to  which  every  feeling  mind  is  sensible  ;  it  sighs  and  yearns 
for  deliverance,  or  rather  the  general  life  in  it  yearns  to  get  free  from 
its  confinement.  The  waiting  and  yearning  of  the  creature,  there- 
fore, cannot  possibly  be  admitted  to  be  mere  allegory,  nor  is  there 
any  reason,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  regard  it  as  applicable  to 
men  merely,  to  wit,  such  as  are  destitute  of  the  Christian  principle. 
These  certainly  are  not  to  be  considered  as  excluded,  for^  as  the 
"children  of  God''  (ver.  19)  can  only  be  those  regenerate  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  there  would  be  a  total  silence  (if  the  Krtai'g  were  to 
signify  the  inanimate  creation  exclusive  of  men)  as  to  the  ultimate 
bringing  in  of  the  extra- Christian  world  ;  nay,  it  would  be  almost 
denied,  which,  in  every  respect,  is  untenable.     It  is  also  entirely  in- 

*  Beautifully  says  Schubert  (Handb.  de*"  Kosmol.  Niirnberg.  1823,  p.  5):  "Even  in 
the  things  of  the  material  world  which  surround  us,  there  is  an  element  of  life,  a  yearning 
of  what  is  bound,  which,  like  the  Mcmnon-statuo,  sounds  in  unconscious  symphony  wheu 
the  ray  touches  it  from  above."  Tha  Genevese  philosopher,  Bonnet,  represents  the  striv- 
ing of  nature  after  a  more  perfect  state  in  bis  palingenesie  philosophique. 

f  Gothe's  correspondence  with  a  child  affords  proof  of  how  a  profound  contemplation 
of  nature  still  leads  to  this  apostolic  idea.  Bettina  writes  (B.  i.  S.  38):  "  "When  I  stand 
all  alone  at  niijfht  in  open  nature,  I  feel  as  though  it  were  a  spirit  and  begged  redemption 
of  me.  Often  have  I  had  the  sensation  as  if  nature,  in  wailing  sadness,  entreated  sv">me» 
ii)i'.^g  of  mc,  so  that  not  to  understand  what  she  longed  for,  cut  through  my  very  heart* 
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demonstmble  that  Kriaig  signifies  the  ci'eation  loitliout  man.  The 
children  of  Grod,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  convsidered*  as  separated 
from  the  general  creation,  and  are  here  expressly  distinguished  by  th^e 
apostle,  because  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  different  from 
the  old.  If  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  apostle  does  mean  by 
these  children  of  God  all  mankind,  so  far  as  they  are  destined  to  be 
received  into  the  community  of  Christ,  tlien  the  men  who  liv^d 
before  Christ  would  still  be  omitted,  or  supposing  them  to  be  included 
as  children  of  God  (but  which  ver.  23  decidedly  contmdicts,  since 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  them), 
then  thus  much,  at  least,  must  be  allowed,  that  vaQn^Just  so  far  as 
they  yet  belong  to  the  old  life,  are  also  reckoned  as  fcrtmg^  for,  ver.  23, 
the  same  yearning  is  mentioned  of  the  children  of  God,  as,  ver.  19,  is 
ascribed  to  the  creature.  The  separation  admits,  therefore,  less  of 
being  carried  out  as  an  external  than  as  an  internal  one  ;  the  /{rloig  is 
everywhere,  even  in  man,  in  the  regenerate  himself,  so  far  as  the  re- 
moulding Spirit  of  Christ  has  not  yet  transformed  him  ;  but,  at  all 
events  the  non-Christian  portion  of  mankind  cannot  be  considered  as 
excluded  from  the  KTiaig/-^'  It  would  be  much  more  obvious,  and  far 
more  natural,  to  understand  the  Krioig  only  of  men,  who  are  still 
ever  the  immediate  object  of  redemption,  exclusive  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  a  view  of  the  passage,  which,  on  the  whole,  beside  that 
proposed  by  us,  is  the  only  one  deserving  serious  consideration.-  But 
1,  it  is  against  this  that  all  men  cannot  be  meant  by  Krioig  here,  since 
the  regenerate  as  such  (ver.  19)  are  expressly  excepted  from  it,  and 
are  in  no  way  treated  as  part  of  the  utIgl^,  Then,  2,  the  simple 
thought,  that  in  men,  who  are  yet  far  from  the  covenants  of  the  Di- 
vine promise,  there  is  a  yearning  for  redemption,  would  clearly  have 
been  expressed  in  language  widely  different  from  that  of  this  passage. 
Lastly,  3,  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  the  universe  belongs  by  no 
means  to  the  apostle  alone,  but  pervades  the  whole  Scripture  :  it  is. 
therefore,  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  connexion  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, which  advances  from  the  individual  to  the  whole,  for  Paul  to 
demonstrate,  how,  with  the  perfecting  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
world  itself  will  receive  its  perfection.f     We  are  forced,  therefore, 

*  The  assumption  that  Paul,  in  this  paasage,  refers  in  the  term  ktIgl^  merely  to  un 
conscious  nature,  excluding uneonverted  men,  is  favoured  by  the  avry  i]  Kricnc,  ver.  21 .  The 
apostle  has  most  certainly  conceived  the  life  of  nature  as,  in  its  extreme  manifestation, 
an  unconscious,  nay,  a  lifeless  one  :  j^et  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  conceive  natural 
men,  the  //r)  ovreg  (Rom.  iv.  17),  from  whom  true  men  are  yet  to  be  born,  as  associated 
with  these  extremest  formations  of  natural  life.  The  nuaa  ?]  ktwk:,  y^v.  22,  speaks  de- 
cidedly for  this,  and  that  willing  and  longing  ascribed  to  the  ktIglc  which  ia  not  ade- 
quately explained  by  merely  assuming  a  personification. 

f  Rosencrantz,  in  his  Disscrtatio  de  corrupto  nature  statu  (Regiom,  1834),  denies  alto- 
gether the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of  life  in  unconscious  nature ;  but  to  say  notliing 
et  all  of  the  clear  declarations  of  iloly  Scripture  tkereou.  this  assuniption,  since  the  aetu- 
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to  the  view  that  Paul  contrasts  Christ,  and  the  new  creation  called 
forth  by  him,  with  the  old  creation  collectively,  together  with  the 
unregenerate  men,  as  the  flower  of  this  creation.'-"  This  entire  old 
creation  has  in  itself  one  life,  and  this  is  yearning  for  redemption 
from  the  bonds  which  hold  it  and  hinder  its  glorification.  But  this 
one  yearning  assumes  different  forms  in  the  different  stages  of  life, 
and  is  of  course  purer  and  stronger  in  unregenerate  men  than  in 
plants  and  animals  ;  in  them  the  creation  has,  as  it  were,  its  mouth, 
by  which  it  can  giv^e  vent  to  its  collective  feeling.  Yet  the  most 
even  of  these  men  know  not  what  the  yearning  and  seeking  in  them 
properly  mean  ;  they  understaiid  not  the  language  of  the  spirit  in 
them  ;  nay,  they  suppress  it  often,  though  it  is,  meanwhile,  audible 
in  their  heart,  and  what  they  do  not  understand  themselves,  God 
understands,  who  listens  even  to  prayers  not  understood.")'  Still, 
doL-'ided  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  creation,  yet 
tliey  may  not  be  considered  as  entirely  separated.  Rather  as  the 
new  man,  in  all  his  distinctness  from  the  old,  still  is  in  the  old,  so 
is  the  new  creation  (Christ  and  the  new  life  proceeding  from  him) 
in  the  old  world.  The  old  creation,  therefore,  is  like  an  impregnate 
mother  (comp.  at  ver.  23)  that  bears  a  new  world  in  her  womb — a 
life  which  is  not  herself,  which  does  not  even  spring  from  her,  but 

ally  existing  monstrous  discords  in  nature  cannot  bo  denied,  would  lead,  consistently  car- 
ried out,  t^  Lucretian  doubts  of  God's  love  and  wisdom.  Comp.  Lucret.  de  natur.  ser.  v. 
196,  etc.,  where  it  is  said:  '^' Ausim  confirmare,  nequaquam  nobis  diylnitus  esse  paratara 
nuturam  rerum,  tanta  stat  prsedita  culpa." 

*  It  seems,  however,  far  better  to  restrict  KrioLg  here  to  the  lower  creation  (whether 
inanimate  alone,  or  animated  and  inanimate)  in  contrast  with  mankind.  1.  Of  this  alone 
can  it  be  properly  said  that  it  was  subjected  not  willingly,  i.  e.,  not  by  its  own  conscious 
and  voluntary  agency.  To  explain  ohx  eKovaa  of  men  subjected  to  corruption  against 
their  will,  involves,  we  had  almost  said,  a  platitude  unworthy  of  the  apostle.  2.  Of  this 
alone  can  the  longing  and  hope  here  spoken  of  be  predicted  with  any  propriety.  Tho 
Christian  world  is  admitted  by  Olshausen  himself  to  be  expressly  excluded.  On  what 
ground  then  can  it  be  affirmed  of  unbelieving  and  impenitent  men  that  they,  are  looking 
forward  to  the  Christians'  resurrection  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  same  glorious  deliver- 
ance ?  For  the  refierence  to  the  time  of  the  resurrection  is  too  definite  and  strongly  marked 
to  alk)w  our  resolving  it  into  the  general  sighing  of  the  human  race  under  its  burden  of 
mortality  and  corruption.  Any  definite  looking  forward  to  the  "  manifestation  of  tlie 
sons  ofGod,"  the  "  affiliation,"  "the  redemption  of  the  body'^  cannot  surely  be  affirmed  of 
unregenerate  humanity  at  large,  and  it  would  be  alien  to  the  apostle's  purpose  to  speak 
CI  such  a  longing  unless  it  both  existed  and  was  destined  to  a  realization.  Of  the  lower 
creation  this  ianging  and  hope  (together  witJi  the  fact  assigned  as  its  reason,  ol'x  inovGa^ 
etc.)  can  be  rightfully,  though  of  course  figuratively,  predicated.  Having  been  laid  under 
a  curse  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  man,  it  looks  naturally  and  rightfully  forward  to  the 
consummated  work  of  redemption  as  its  own  period  of  deliverance.  Thus  the  apostle  indi- 
rectly sots  forth  the  consequences  of  the  glory  which  awaits  believers  by  showing  how 
earnestly  its  coming  is  awaited  even  by  tlie  lower  creation. — [K. 

T  Accordingly  Luther  quite  justly  says:  "Albeit  the  creature  hath  not  such  speech 
aa  wo  have,  it  hath  a  language  still,  which  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  heareth  and  under- 
stardeth,  bow  it  groaneth  for  the  wrong  it  mast  endure  f:oni  the  ungodly,  who  misuse- 
it  aa" 
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whicli,  by  the  overmastering  power  that  dwells  in  it,  draws  her  life, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  gradually  into  itself,  and  transforms  it  into 
its  nature,  so  that  the  birth  (the  completion  of  the  new  world)  is  the 
mother's  death  (the  sinking  of  the  old).  As  then  there  is  a  regen- 
eration of  the  individual,  there  is  a  regeneration*  also  of  the  universe 
(Matth.  xix.  28),  and  as  the  former  is  completed  gradually,  so  also  is 
the  latter.  For  as  with  sin  Paradise  at  first  vanished  from  the  earth 
(Gen.  iii.  18),  and  in  man's  inward  beiug  the  mind  (vovc,-)  was  subjected 
to  sin  ;  so  restoration  through  Christ  begins  first  with  the  liberation  of 
the  vovg  (Kom.  vii.  25),  and  in  the  creation  with  the  restoring  of  Para- 
dise at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  who  for  the  collective  body  are  the 
representatives  of  the  vovg  (Rev.  xx.  4,  etc.).  To  this  time  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  prophets  point,  that  the  deserts  shall  blossom  agjiin  (Is. 
XXXV.  1,  etc.),  the  lamb  and  the  lion  shall  feed  together  (Is.  xi.  G,  etc. ; 
XXXV.  9  ;  Ixv.  25).  As,  however,  in  the  individual,  even  after  the 
experience  of  redemption,  the  flesh  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin  (comp.  at  vii.  25),  so  with  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  animal  life  in  nature,  nay,  even  in 
man  (Rev.  xx.  7,  8),  is  not  yet  entirely  overpowered  ;  hence,  as  the 
individual  needs  bodily  glorification,  so  does  the  whole  creation  need 
a  total  transformation — the  passing  away  of  the  old  heaven  and  the 
old  earth  (2  Peter  iii.),  and  the  birth  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  (Is.  Ixv.  17  ;  Rev.  xx.  11,  etc.  ;  xxi.  22),  at  the  general  resur- 
rection. Here  animal  life,  that  intractable  intermediate  element 
between  matter  and  spirit-conscious  life,  is  entirely  overcome,  and 
glorified  matter  becomes  the  pure  bearer  of  spirit.  It  is  clear  then, 
tiiat  we  are  to  understand  by  the  fcriGigj  not  merely  our  earth  or 
our  solar  system,  but  the  totality  of  all  creation  (ovpavbg  nal  yTj  := 
y-Nnn  t3:>2"in^  the  spiritual  and  material  world).  Whether  the 
ancient  world  had  such  a  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  telescope  gives  us,  matters  not  in  this  respect  ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  apostles  understood  explicite  what  they  them- 
selves took  implicite  only ;  even  if  they  thought  the  universe  smaller 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  they,  nevertheless,  meant 
the  universe  as  well  as  ourselves  in  every  expression  that  denotes 
the  totality  ;  just  as  a  drop  of  water  is  meant  by  every  one  who 
utters  the  word,  whether  he  know  or  not  that  it  contains  a  world 
of  animalculas.  Nor  is  the  smallness  of  the  earth  in  relation 
to  the  universe  and  to  the  many  vast  globes  in  it,  adverse  to 

*  Acts  iii.  21,  (InoKaTaGTaGLg  ttuvtuv  has  a  like  signification,  answering  to  the  Rab- 
binical bij^y  tt;!:ih,  ronovatio  mundi.  Luther  naively  designates  this  glorification  of  nature 
as  the  putting  on  of  God's  Easter  robe,  instead  of  the  present  workaday  dress ;  the  founda- 
tion of  which  expression  is  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  world  with  the  week  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  i.),  upon  which  a  new  Sabbath  is  still  to  follow.  (Comp.  Thoiuck's  fifth 
appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Sin  and  the  Atoner,  where  the  universality  of  the  longing 
Jbr  a  paradisiacal  time  is  proved.) 
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this  view  ;  for  either  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  human 
organism,  little  members,  e.  g,,  the  eye,  are  more  important  than 
gi'eat  ones,  e.  g.,  the  leg — so  in  the  whole  system  of  worlds  (to 
us,  indeed,  yet  quite  unknown)  the  earth  occupies  a  far  more  im- 
portant place  than  the  largest  fixed  stars  ;  or,  we  might  admit  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  earth  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  the  very 
method  of  the  Lord  to  choose  the  little  and  to  make  something  out 
of  that  which  is  nothing.*  At  all  events,  the  earth  never  appears  in 
Holy  Scrii3ture  as  a  pitiful  speck  of  rust  on  the  great  clockwork  of 
the  creation,  but  as  the  point  where  the  great  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness  is  most  decidedly  carried  on  ;  and  hence  that  which 
transpires  upon  the  earth  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  efi'ect 
upon  the  universe. 

Ver.  18. — The  apostle  passes  from  the  preceding  discussion  to 
the  glory  awaiting  believers,  by  bringing  the  sufferings  in  this  tem- 
poral economy  into  immediate  parallel  with  it.  The  Xoyl^ofiai  yap 
is  so  connected  with  the  elixep  ovfindoxofiev,  that  the  intermediate 
thought  :  "  which  we  easily  may,''  is  to  be  supplied.  Ver.  18  then 
contains  an  indirect  encouragement  not  to  withdraw  from  these 
sufferings. 

('0  vvv  Kaipog  =  alo)v  ovrog.  Comp.  at  Matth.  xii.  32. — "ABog  has 
here  its  primary  meaning,  that  which  draws  down  the  scale,  out- 
weighs anything. — The  Tcadfiimra  are  not  merely  physical  sufferings, 
but  the  spiritual  sufferings  also,  which  proceed  from  the  sins  of 
otliers;  the  consequences  of  men's  own  sins,  known  and  express,  are 
of  course  to  be  excluded.  Therefore  the  66^a  also  is  the  comprisal  of  all 
that  which  inwardly  and  outwardly  blesses  and  glorifies  man.  The 
beatifying  and  glorifying  ^9rmc^p?e  is  operative  indeed  in  man  alread}^ 
here  below  [Col.  iii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12],  but  only  in  a  hidden  manner 
and  ever  in  conflict  with  sin  in  the  old  man  ;  hence  its  revelation 
\a7xondXvil)ig\  is  something  future.) 

Ver.  19. — How  far  the  sufferings  of  this  time  are  from  admitting 
a  comparison  with  the  glory  to  come,  Paul  proves  by  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  God  and  their  glorification  are  an  object  of  yearning 
to  the  universe.  In  this  thought  mankind  is  elevated  to  a  height 
which  as  much  surpasses  all  poor  human  conjectures  upon  its  de- 
velopment, as  the  humiliations  which  the  Scripture  awards  to  the 
natural  man,  transcend  the  ideas  of  the  imenlightened.  The  Word 
of  God  assigns  depth  and  height  alike  in  their  extremes,  and  terrible 
as  it  is  that  human  pride  should  magnify  itself,  so  adorable  is  the 

*  Beautiful  as  this  thought,  which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  me,  appears,  it  must  not- 
withstanding, on  nearer  consideration,  yield  perhaps  to  the  other  alternative :  God,  namely, 
chooses  indeed  for  his  most  sublime  purpose,  what  is  little  and  despised  in  ,ihc  eyes  of 
men,  because  they  look  to  the  form,  and  not  to  the  substance,  but  still  not  what  is  in  and 
of  itself  little  and  contemptible.  God  beholds  things  according  to  their  true  essence,  and 
uses  them  accordingly ;  what  is  liti;lc  for  little  purposes,  what  is  great  for  groat  ones. 
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Divine  compassion,  by  whicli  he,  whom  it  firs^  lowered  beneath  all, 
is  then  as  humbled,  exalted  over  all.  In  this  sense,  as  the  centre, 
round  which  the  purposes  of  God  conduct  their  movements,  Paul 
calls  believers  "  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men"  (1 
Cor.  iv.  9,  comp.  also  thereon  at  1  Cor.  vi.  2).  As  ver.  18  the  "  glory" 
((5(>fci),  so  here  now  the  ''  sons  of  God"  are  considered  as  already  ex- 
isting, but  not  recognizable  in  their  true  character.*  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  no  such  members  of  the  church  are  meant  as  only  out- 
wardly belong  to  her,  but  those  who,  as  truly  regenerate,  bear  Christ's 
life  in  them.  Hence  it  is  properly  Christ  alone  that  is  glorified, 
rules  and  governs  in  believers  ;  and  for  this  very  cause  alone  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  born  of  God,  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  born  of  women,  because  Christ  is  his  life  (Galat.  ii.  20). 
As,  however,  Christ's  glory  was  first  revealed  at  the  resurrection,  so 
too  the  glory  of  the  regenerate  at  their  resurrection.  Tliis  revela- 
tion then  the  waiting  creature  yearns  fur,  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  to 
share  the  glory  of  it. 

'y^A.TTOKapadonia^  found  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Phil.  i. 
20,  from  dnofcagadoKEG)^  Kapadoic^ijj,  sigaifies  exserto  caplie  prospicei^e, 
ds  the  Etymol.  magn.  says  :  t'5  KecpaXxf  rrpopXtTceLv .  Hence  '^  urgently 
to  long  for  something,  to  wait  for."  [Comp.  Eurip.  Rhes,  144,  Diod, 
Sic.  xiv.  60.]  The  connexion  with  the  synonymous  d-nendEx^odat 
here  enhances  the  idea.) 

But  as  regards  the  principal  term  ktIok;^  its  prevailing  significa- 
tion (as  observed  at  i.  20),  in  the  New  Testament  is,  what  is  created 
(=  KTLO(j,a)  ;  but  in  i.  20  it  applies  to  the  act  of  creating.  Hence 
it  frequently  signifies  (usually  in  connexion  with  oA?/  or  Tracra,  but 
without  this  addition  also,  though  not  without  the  article"}")  the 
universe,  the  whole  world.  (So  ver.  22  ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  Col.  i.  15. 
Further  Wisd.  xix.  6  ;  Judith  xvi.  14.)  Doubtless  now  KTiotg  might 
figuratively,  as  with  most  nations  similar  expressions  are  so  used 
(e.  g,  fi^"}2i  by  the  Kabbins),  signify  men  only  ;  but  it  does  not  so 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  Mark  xvi.  15  (which 
Keiche  still  cites),  Col.  i.  23  are  to  be  taken  otherwise  ;  in  the 
former  Krcatg  denotes  mankind  only  so  far  as  man  is  regarded  as  the 
crown  and  blossom  of  the  creation  in  general,  as  appears  from  the 
accompanying  ndaa  ;  in  the  latter  KTlacg  is  taken  locally  of  the 
extent  of  earth,  like  Kooiiog,     Krioigy  however,  occurs  in  the  New 

*  The  difference  of  the  inward  life  of  the  faithful  from  their  exterior,  which  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  world,  is  incomparably  represented  by  the  well-known  song : — 

"  Es  gliinzet  der  Christen  inwendiges  Leben." — ('*  A^l  glorious  within  is  the  life  of 
believers.") 

f  Yet  compare  Mark  x.  6,  xiii.  19  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  where  the  formula  cIt'  dpxv?  ktlceu^ 
occurs ;  in  this  formula,  however,  the  idea  of  the  beginning  already  leads  necessarily  to 
the  totality,  which  therefore  does  not  require  to  bo  further  especially  marked  by  the 
article. 
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Testament  of  single  created  tbingSj  as  Eom.  i.  25,  viii.  39  ;  Heb.  iv. 
13,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  possibly  might  mean 
mankind.  But  this  must  be  denied  in  the  passage  before  us,  be- 
cause, to  say  nothing  of  the  reasons  already  adduced  above,  irdaa  ?) 
KTioLg  at  ver.  22,  cannot  possibly  signif}^  a  part  of  the  creation,  and 
yet  a  different  sense  cannot  be  assigned  to  /criatg  ver.  19.  The 
rabbinical  usage,  however  (on  which  compare  the  remarks  at  Mark 
xvi.  15),  in  which  ^'l''*^s  signifies  the  heathen,  are  of  no  assistance 
here,  because  surely  not  the  heathen  only  are  longing  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God,  but  the  Jeios  also.  Accordingly  the  uriacg, 
as  has  been  shewn  already,  can  signify  here  only  the  totality  of  the 
universe,  as  the  first  creation,  in  contrast  to  the  new  one  in  Christ, 
and  that  not  without  men,  but  with  the  non-Christian  men.  To 
Eeiche's  objection  (B.  ii.  S.  191),  that  judgment  awaits  those  who 
are  without  Christ,  that  they  therefore  cannot  long  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  children  of  God,  we  reply,  this  is  true  only  of  those  who, 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  life  in  Christ,  have  rejected  it ; 
but  all  those,  to  whom  it  has  not  come  at  all,  who  could  not  there- 
fore refuse  it,  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  on  a  level  with  men 
born  anterior  to  Christ.  The  same  longing,  therefore,  is  to  be  sup- 
posed in  them,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  this  race  before 
Christ.  But  of  the  circumstance  that  there  are  men  who  refuse 
the  salvation  in  Christ,  the  apostle  would  for  this  reason  omit  a 
notice  here,  because  there  is  still  even  in  them  an  unconscious  long- 
ing for  well-being,  a,nd  they  are  only  deceiving  themselves,  if  they 
hope  to  find  it  out  of  Christ.  (Upon  the  peculiar  us(^  of  uTtoig  in 
Hebr.  ix.  11  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  we  shall  treat  when  we  come  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  passages.) 

Vers.  20,  21. — As  ground  for  this  expectation  of  the  creature,  the 
apostle  assigns  first  its  subjection  to  perishableness;  but  again  at 
the  same  time  observes  that  this  is  not  nor  is  to  be  absolute,  but  that 
the  creature  itself  must  become  free  from  it,  as  the  children  of  God 
are  already  (in  hope,  ver.  24)  become  free  from  it.  In  these  verses 
the  fjLaraLOTTjgj  vanity  (or  ^dopa)  and  the  do^a^  glory,  which  is  to  be 
conceived  as  d(pOapoLa — the  vnorayrj,  suhjection  (or  dovXeia)  and  the 
EXevOepta,  freedom,  form  antitheses.  Both  parallel  members  stand 
in  necessary  connexion  ;  bondage  is  as  little  to  be  supposed  with- 
out perishableness,  as  freedom  without  glory  ;  nay,  the  one  is  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself,  the  other  also  ;  wherefore  too  at  the  close  of 
verse  21  freedom  and  glory  could  be  blended  into  the  one  conception 
of  EXevdepla  rrjg  do^rjg.  Now  the  aorist  {vnerdyr))  points  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken  to  an  historical  event ;  originally  the  creature 
too  was  free,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so.  That  here  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  curse  attaching  to  it  is  alluded  to  (Gen.  iii.  17,  etc.),  cannot  be 
doubted ;  we  have  accordingly  in  these  verses  a  highly  sivvnificant 
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commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament  symbols.  We  perceive  from 
itj  that  the  transition  of  the  curse  from  the  conscious  creature 
to  the  unconscious  is  no  arbitrary  one,  but  ,one  of  internal  neces- 
sity. The  apostle  connects  the  two  here,  the  conscious  and  un- 
conscious life  of  the  creation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  predicate 
the  same  event  equally  of  both.  The  ovx.^K^ovoa,  not  loillingly, 
points  principally  to  the  conscious  or  at  least  animated  creation, 
whilst  the  kol  avrrj  rj  Krioig,  the  creature  itself  also,  immedi- 
ately refers  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  creature  in  its  unconscious 
existence,  whose  participation  in  the  great  process  of  liberation  in 
the  redemption  is  wont  to  be  the  latest  perceived.  But,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  life  of  the  creature  in  the  whole,  as  between  soul  and 
body  in  the  individual  ;  humanity  is  the  bearer  of  the  world's  con- 
sciousness in  the  creation,  as  the  children  of  God  are  the  bearers  of 
the  Divine  consciousness,  and  are  therefore,  as  a  new  creation  (Kaivrj 
KriGtg)  taken  from  the  old.  Accordingly,  as  with  man  began  the  fall 
also  of  the  creature,  so  does  the  restoration  of  that  creature  begin 
also  with  him.  The  notion  of  being  subjected  to  frailty  or  corrup- 
tion {[uaraLorrjg,  (pOopo)  presupposes  however  of  course  a  germ  of  better 
life,  which,  however,  bound  by  alien  power,  is  held  in  servitude 
{dovXeia).  This  alien  power  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  As  light  is  the  life  of  the 
world  (John  i.  4),  so  is  darkness  death,  the  disturbing  element  ; 
but  death  is  only  the  ultimate  point  of  corruption  ((pdoQa).  The 
words  of  the  apostle  consequently  are  not  to  be  limited  to  any  special 
corruption,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the  creature  for  idolatry ;  they 
mean  this  together  with  all  other  consequences  of  sin.  In  as  far, 
however,  as  there  is  left  in  every  creature  a  germ  of  nobler  life, 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  yearning  for  redemption,  so  far  also 
we  may  observe  a  constant  combat  of  nature  against  this  vanity  and 
corruption,  and  their  consummation,  death.  This  is  signified  by  the 
ovx  i^iiovoa  vjTsrdyT],  was  not  willingly  subjected.  Every  natural  man, 
nay  every  animal,  every  plant  struggles  to  get  beyond  itself,  to  real- 
ize an  idea,  in  the  realization  of  which  it  has  its  freedom  (EXevOepia), 
i.  c,  a  state  of  being  perfectly  answering  the  Divine  purpose  :  but 
the  nothingness  (Vsn,  Ps.  xxxix.  6  ;  Eccl.  i.  2,  14),  pervading  its  na- 
ture, i.  e.,  its  failure  in  fulness  of  life,  with  the  transitoriness  thence 
resulting,  and  death  its  end,  lets  no  created  thing  attain  its  aim  ; 
every  individual  of  the  species  rather  begins  anew  its  circling  course, 
and  struggles  cheerlessly  against  the  impossibility  of  perfection. 
Even  the  history  of  humanity  itself  would  be  nothing  more  than 
such  a  cheerless  beginning  over  again,  were  not  the  element  of  hope 
in  it.  and  indeed  hope  in  the  Restorer  of  all  that  is  lost.  Through 
this  fount  of  life  alone  human  life  receives  its  essential  chanicter  by 
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him,  who  has  that  power  of  endless  life  (Heb.  vii.  16),  which  is  the 
source  also  of  the  life  of  nature.  For  this  entire  subjection  under 
the  bondage  of  death  is  indeed  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  blessing,  and  a  means  for  God  to 
complete  his  wor]j:s  ;  therefore  the  apostle  says,  v-nerdyi-j  6td  rov 
vnord^avra.  That  the  subjector  {yTTord^aq)  can  only  be  God,  not 
the  devil,  nor  Adam,  nor  Nero  (as  Semler  thought,  who  under- 
stood Krioiq  of  the  Jews,  whose  conversion  Nero  hindered),  needs 
no  proof;  Gen.  iii.  17,  etc.,  where  God  pronounces  the  cuirg,  is 
decisive  for  it.  But  the  ordinary  acceptation  oi did  "by,  through" 
is  not  so  certain.  A«a  c.  ace.  may  doubtless  be  used  of  means  (comp. 
at  John  vi.  57,  and  Winer's  Gr.  §49.  c),  and  this  might  here  be 
thought  preferable,  on  account  of  the  preceding  tKovaa,  so  that  the 
sense  should  be  :  "  not  by  its  oivn  will,  but  by  God's  will/'  But 
the  observation,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  this  subjection,  and 
not  man,  is  too  idle  to  have  any  place  in  this  grand  exhibition.  God 
is  acknowledged  to  work  all,  and  man  nothing  but  by  God.  There 
is  si2:nilied  however  besides  in  sicovaa  not  the  mere  will,  but  willino^- 
ness  (1  Cor.  ix.  17)  ;*  the  Kriatg  subjected  itself  with  resistance  (but 
repentance  and  faith  efibct  in  man  the  willingness  to  subject  himself 
to  this  order),  because  it  did  not  perceive  the  purpose  of  this  Di- 
vine proceeding  ;  but  this  purpose  was  no  other  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  plans  regarding  the  world,  which  after  the 
entrance  of  sin  could  be  completed  only  by  the  surrender  of  the 
creature  to  death,  wherefore  Christ's  death  took  away  again  all  con- 
sequences of  the  fall.  The  Sm  rov  vno-d^avra  is  intended  to  express 
this  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  Divine  economy  ;  for  God's  sake, 
i.  e.y  for  his  honour  and  final  glory,  served  even  this  seeming  convul- 
sion of  his  creation.  On  this  account  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
also  subjected  himself  to  it,  and  all  his  saints  with  him  share  this 
subjection  to  corruption  and  death,  for  as  man  fell  by  loilling  to  he 

*  To  take  ovx  sKovaa  in  contrast,  not  with  tho  children  of  God  but  with  the  natural 
man,  who  with  and  by  his  will  became  subject  to  vanity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
unconscious  creature,  is  entirely  inadmissible.  It  was  in  man's  first  sin  by  no  means  his 
will  to  become  subject  to  vanity  ;  doubtless  indeed  he  subjected  himself  with  inward  re- 
pugnance to  this  curse,  which  becomes  a  blessing  so  soon  as  the  resistance  yields.  ITcnce 
all  Divine  preaching  begins  with  repentance,  for  this  deadens  the  resistance  and  makes 
the  cross  to  be  willingly  borne.  But  that,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  creature 
cannot  be  meant  without  man,  is  clear.  Admitting  that  explanation  of  ovx  ^x-ovoa,  which 
we  reject,  the  v-rzord^ar  must  then  be  man,  which  the  context  does  not  allow.  Calvin 
understood  the  words  quite  properly,  in  saying:  "Invita  et  repugnante  natura  vim  pati- 
tur,  quidquid  detinctur  sub  corruptione."  Life  has  a  natural  horror  of  death,  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  higher  power,  that  of  love.  (The  words  are  not  with  Griesbach 
to  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  but  to  be  connected  thus:  rj  Kriaig  vKETuyi]  ovx  ^Kovoa,  dA?u), 
6iu  Tov  v'JTOTu^avTa  t7r'  f?.7:uh.  'A/i?ul  forms  no  antithesis  to  ovx  iKovaa,  but,  with  he'  /attM^, 
forms  the  antithesis  to  the  entire  half  of  ver.  20.  "  "With  repugnance  was  the  creature  sub- 
jected to  vanity,  but  not  for  ever." 
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high,  he  rises  again  by  love  to  loivliness,  for  God  dwells  only  witb 
the  lowly. 

Vers.  22,  23. — Into  the  more  general  idea  of  the  yearning  of  the 
ktlok;  (ver.  19),  that  oi pain  is  now  admitted,  which  since  the  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  inheritance  of  the  crea- 
tion. Not  until  the  vvv  of  Christ's  appearance  is  there,  beside  the 
fountain  of  pain,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  joy  opened  also,  which 
the  world  before  Christ  looked  for  in  hope,  whereby  its  pain  was 
hindered  from  turning  to  despair,  but  which  to  the  faithful  of  the 
JSTew  Testament  already  vouchsafes  enjoyment — although  only  a 
partial  enjoyment.  The  avvoidlvei,,  travail  together,  defines  still 
more  nearly  the  nature  of  the  pain  ;  it  is  compared  to  that  anxious, 
woful  pain  of  a  woman  in  travail,  which  is  attended  oy  the  peculi- 
arity of  uniting  with  the  pain  the  secret  joy  of  giving  existence 
to  a  new  being.  The  apostle  ascribes  this  character  also  to  the 
conflicts  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  creature  in 
her  long  centuries  of  travail.  The  ovvG)divEL  therefore  indicates 
indeed  on  the  one  hand  the  highest  degree  of  pain,  but  on  the 
other  it  contains  the  intimation  also,  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
secret  cheer  of  not  being  purposeless.  The  birth-pangs  of  the 
creature  give  life  to  a  new  and  fairer  world  !  (The  rabbinical 
expression  'rr^^'^  "'Vari  for  denoting  the  great  conflicts  before  the 
Lord's  second  coming,  is  drawn  from  the  same  profound  image  ; 
comp.  thereon  at  Matth.  xxiv.  6,  etc.)  In  this  general  struggle  for 
a  perfect  state  the  children  of  God  themselves,  so  long  as  they  so- 
journ here  on  earth,  still  sliare  ;  for  in  their  flesh  they  carry  the 
KTiOL^  still,  and  in  it  even  they  still  remain  subjected  to  corruption. 
As  therefore  the  regenerate  has  a  conflict  similar  to  that  of  the 
merely  awakened  (comp.  at  vii.  14,  etc.),  he  also  has  the  groaning 
and  waiting  of  the  creature,  but  with  this  diflerence  that  in  his  vovq 
he  has  the  Divine  consciousness  already  present,  and  his  body  only 
waits  still  for  the  redemption,  which  comes  to  pass  so  soon  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  11)  as  the  mortal  body  is  made  living.* 

(Ver.  22,  the  ovorevd^ety  ovvcodivei  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
children  of  God  ;  the  transition  ov  fiovov  6s,  dX?id,  does  not  admit  of 
this.  I  would  not,  however,  regard  the  avv  as  mere  strengthening 
of  the  simple  form.  It  is  best,  without  doubt,  to  resolve  the  icrlcig 
into  the  totality  of  the  individual  formations,  which  constitute  it, 
and  then  to  regard  the  words  as  implying  that  everything  in  nature 
yearns  one  with  another  for  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. — 
The  dxpi  rov  vvv,  until  noio,  applies  to  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  birth  of  the  children  of  God  con- 
nected with  it,  to  which  the  yearning  of  the  creature  looked. — Ver. 

*  Upon  the  unolvrpuaLQ  tov  ou/iiaTo^'  corap.  more  particularly  at  1    Cor,  xv.  and  2 
Cor.  V.    The  latter  passage  has  especial  affinity  with  the  one  before  us. 
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23.  Many  different  readings  are  found  in  the  words  dXXd  real  avro. 
K.  T.  A.,  which,  however,  have  no  influence  on  the  thought.  The 
reading  proposed  by  Griesbach  is  very  natural,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  the  original  one.  Lachmann 
•would  read  nal  avroi  merely,  and  encloses  7)iielq  in  brackets.  But 
perhaps  Paul  wrote  ///zeZ^  avroi  twice,  without  its  being  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  an  enhancing  of  the  thought  at  the  second,  such  as 
perhaps  a  special  reference  to  Paul  or  the  apostles.  The  orevd^sLv  iv 
^avTotg,  groan  in  ourselves^  is  to  be  considered  as  contrasted  with 
arevd^Etv  tv  aXkoiq^  groaning  in  others,  and  applies  to  that  groaning 
for  their  own  perfection,  which  does  not  exclude  a  sympathy  which 
prays  for  the  perfection  of  others  and  of  the  whole. — The  expression 
d7To?.vTpcoaig  rov  owfxarog,  redemption  of  the  body,  is  found  only  here  : 
it  expresses  redemption  in  its  absolute  completion  [1  Cor.  i.  30], 
while  the  term  used  elsewhere  without  the  added  o^fiarog  denotes 
the  beginning  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  Applied  to  the 
body,  the  formula  contains  at  the  same  time  the  indication  that 
there  is  a  nobler  germ,  a  body  of  light,  as  it  were,  dwelling  in  it, 
which,  being  bound  at  present,  shall  yet  be  free  through  Christ.) 

The  description  of  the  proper  character  of  the  children  of  God 
(viol  or  TEKva  rov  Qeov)  is  further  remarkable.  They  have  the  spirit 
of  adoption  (jrvsviJia  vlodeoiagj  ver.  15),  but  yet  are  longing  for  the 
adoption  itself  The  Spirit  is  only  the  principle,  which  both  begets  the 
sonship  and  at  the  same  time  grants  the  security  for  it.  The  filial 
relation  is  not  perfect  until  the  bodily  glorification,  for  it  is  the  state 
of  absolute  perfection,  in  which  the  man  as  microcosm  is  a  pure  image 
of  the  macrocosm,  the  entire  creation.  Without  bodily  glorification, 
however,  human  existence  is  imperfect,  therefore  even  the  souls 
under  the  altar  long  for  bodily  perfection  (Eev^  vi.  9).  As  possess- 
ors of  the  Spirit,  the  faithful,  from  whom  there  is  no  ground  at  all 
for  separating  the  apostles  or  Paul  alone,  are  said  to  have  his  first 
fruits  (rijv  d7Tapxr]v  rov  nvevfjiarog  txovreg).  Upon  this  idea,  already 
touched  upon,  that  the  regenerate  is  called  a  possessor  of  the  Spirit, 
BO  that  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  subject  to  him,  comp.  more  particu- 
larly at  1  Cor.  xiv.  32.  The  expression  dnapxri  {=  t\'^V^';\,  Levit. 
xxiii.  10  ;  Deut.  xxvi,  2)  refers  to  the  figure  of  a  great  harvest  of  the 
Spirit,  which  awaits  humanity,  and  whose  first-fruits  were  allotted 
to  the  apostolic  church  in  all  their  glory.  The  idea  of  the  early  ripe 
as  of  that  which  is  correspondingly  excellent,  is  to  be  maintained 
therein,  and  hence  those  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  here, 
according  to  the  view  again  maintained  by  Glockler,  who  have  but 
just  attached  themselves  to  Christianity,  and  with  whom  the  second 
rj[j,elg  would,  uuder  this  view,  contrast  the  apostles.  This  expression, 
however,  naturally  points  to  an  inferiority  of  the  Old   Testament 
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life,  in  which  all,  as  well  regeneration  as  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  existed  as  type  only,  not  as  substance. 

Vers.  24,  25. — By  this  participation  of  the  regenerate  in  the 
groaning  of  the  creature,  the  apostle  would  not  have  the  reality  of 
the  redemption  denied  or  limited  ;  this  is  rather  objectively  fulfilled 
(^a(x)6rj[iEv)y  though  not  in  perceptible  possession  of  it,  but  in  Jiope. 
This  passage  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  notion  of 
iXmg.  First  of  all  it  is  opposed  to  jSXensiv  (=^  did  etdovg  -nepLTrarelVy 
2  Cor.  V.  7),  to  the  being  able  to  behold  as  outwardly  existing  ;  but 
next  it  forms  an  equally  strong  contrast  to  the  complete  absence 
and  withdrawal  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  identical  with  the  inward 
possession  of  the  thing  hoped  for,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  sj^iritual  pos- 
sessions. Man  can  only  believe  and  hope  for  eternal  things,  so  far 
as  they  are  inwardly  present  to  him,  and  on  this  account  the  Chris- 
tian hope  stands  so  high  ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  experience  (Rom. 
V.  4),  and  as  such  maketh  not  ashamed,  and  sister  of  faith  and  love 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13).  Good  wishes,  desire,  longing,  all  this,  therefore, 
is  not  ^Att/^,  for  they  lack  the  inward,  essential  possession  of  the 
thing  longed  for. 

(Ver.  24. — Lachmann  leaves  out  the  Kai,  which,  indeed,  rather 
impairs  than  aids  the  thought.  Hermann's  remark  upon  the  use  of 
KaL  [ad  Vigor,  p.  837]  is  not  applicable  here,  as  ri  is  not  "  what," 
but  "  why  ;"  Kai  therefore,  if  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  from  the  text, 
must  here  be  translated  "  also,  besides.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — As  we  thus  have  what  we  do  not  see  (says  Paul 
in  the  name  of  believers),  so  are  we  able  in  our  internal  groaning 
(ver.  23),  to  pray  for  what  we  do  not  know,  namely,  by  the  Spirit 
that  guides  us.  Even  in  the  creation  it  is  only  the  universal  Sj)irit 
which  fills  it,  that  is  yearning  for  the  eternal  magnet ;  but  in  believ- 
ers it  is  that  higher  Spirit  that  makes  them  children  (ver.  16).  This 
spirit  upholds  human  weakness,  and  leads  it  aright  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  longing,  which  suffers  it  not  to  bring  before  God  the  necessities 
•it  feels  in  the  form  of  definite  prayers.  The  unuttered  groanings 
(arevayiJLol  dMXrjTOi)  are  therefore  (with  reference  to  ver.  23),  excited 
by  the  Spirit  himself  ;  they  are  called  dXd^roi/^  inasmuch  as  man 
can  only  speak  out  what  he  knows  and  apprehends,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  only  knows  that  he  wants  something,  but  not  what  lie 
wants.  The  general  knowledge  that  the  redemption  of  the  body  is 
wanting  is  of  course  not  enough  ;  the  apostle  means  that  the  special 
need  in  every  moment  (which  is  signified  by  the  Kadb  cJeZ),  and  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  appeased,  is  hidden  from  the  believer  ;  but 
an  unutterable  secret  yearning  thrills  through  his  being,  an  attrac- 

*  ' A.hi?i.7}Tog  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  uveK'ku'kriTOQ  (I  Pet.  i.  8),  or  dveKdup/rirog 
(2  Cor.  ix.  15) :  it  signifies  tlie  unuttered,  because  it  is  (for  the  time,  or  forever)  unuf.er* 
able. 
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tion  toward  liis  eternal  origin,  that  finds  its  vent  in  sighs.  The 
apostle's  words  are  gathered  from  such  deep  experience,  that  they 
make  good  their  truth  in  every  heart  that  ever  felt  this  yearning  ; 
it  reveals  itself,  however,  there  especially,  where  the  sweet  feeling, 
comjoanion  to  the  first  love,  has  disappeared,  and  now  the  conflict 
with  the  wicked  one  (1  John  ii.  13)  begins.  Then  the  soul  often 
feels  anxiety,  without  being  conscious  of  any  definite  sin,  and  in  her 
distress  groans  for  redemption.''' 

(In  the  ovvavrtXaiipdveoOat  [comp.  Luke  x.  40],  the  ovv  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ivith  the 
human ;  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  work  beside  the  human  spirit, 
but  on  and  through  it  :  still,  however,  not  so  as  to  annul,  but  to 
sanctify  and  gioriiy  it.  The  word  is  used  for  the  simple  avTiXafilSd' 
veoOat  in  the  meaning  adjuvare,  opemfcrre. — The  reading  dadevela  is 
marked  partly  by  the  Codd,  A.B.C.D.  and  many  other  critical  author- 
ities, partly  by  its  intrinsic  worth  as  the  preferable  one.  Lachmann 
has  also,  according  to  his  principles  properly  received  it  into  the 
text. — In  the  rb  yap  ri  k.  t.  A.  the  to  applies  to  the  whole  clause. — 
'EvTvyxdvsiv  v7T8p  rivog,. to  intercede  for  any  one,  tcard  nvog  [xi.  2]  to 
work,  pray  against  any  one.  The  verb  means  primarily  ^'  to  meet 
with  any  one,"  so  Acts  xxv.  24  only.  The  composition  with  virt-p^ 
as  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  occur  again.  The  formula  with 
wfc'p  Tivog  is  used  also  of  the  Son,  Kom.  viii.  34  ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Now 
the  intercession  of  the  Son  is  of  course  widely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Spiiit,  according  to  the  general  difference  in  their  respective 
offices.  The  former  is  atoning,  the  latter  sanctifying  and  perfecting. 
The  words  of  the  apostle  are  to  be  understood  accordingly  as  imply- 
ing that  what  the  Spirit  teaches  to  pray  for,  he  himself  also  fulfils  and 
creates.  The  Spirit's  intercession  is  not  merely,  as  De  Wette  holds, 
that  "  he  teaches  us  to  pray  aright."  The  implication  is  rather  that 
nothing  human  as  such  holds  good  before  God  ;  only  God  himself 
can  satisfy  God  ;  so  the  Son  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  sanctification.  As  the  Divine  principle 
he  naturally  ever  works  in  accordance  with  God's  vail  [itard  Geoy], 
who  as  knowing  the  depth  of  the  heart  can  perceive  the  most  secret 
wishes  of  men.  In  this  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God  entirely  the 
same  tiling  appears,  which  we  observed  in  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  the  prayer  which  the  former  suggests  [John  xvi. 
23,  etc.]  All  true  emotions  of  life  in  man,  and  therefore  prayer 
among  the  number,  have  their  foundation  in  God  himself,  and  this 

*  Meyer  has  remarkably  misconceived  this  passage ;  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  the  groan- 
ing of  men  that  is  spoken  of,  which  the  Spirit  incites,  but  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  itself 
As  If  groaning  could  be  a  predicate  of  God,  and  unutterable  groans  might  in  any  S'?use 
whatever  be  attributed  to  God.  I 
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alone  gives  tliem  their  fulfilment  ;*  whether  the  incitation  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  depends  upon  its  relations  to  the 
work  of  the  one  or  the  other. — In  the  expression  cpporrjiia  rod  nvev- 
fiarog^  the  rrvevfj.a  is  not  to  he  understood  of  the  Divine  or  Holy 
Spirit,  but  of  the  human  ;  (fiQovrjfia  can  only  he  said  of  man/  never 
of  God.  But  then  either  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be  supplied  to 
ivTvyxf^'^^f',  or,  which  seems  more  appropriate,  Paul  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  here  the  Divine  and  the  human  Spirit,  since  they  have 
most  intimately  penetrated  and  wedded  each  other.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body  (ver. 
23),  and  with  this  all  sufferings  (ver.  18),  are,  however,  so  far  from' 
checking  the  perfection  of  the  children  of  God,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  elect,  who  as  such  love  God,  they  are  the  direct  means  of  pro- 
ducing perfection,  for  this  their  perfection  and  assimilation  to  the 
image  of  Christ,  is  the  very  predestination  of  God,  and  therefore 
immutably  firm. 

(Ver.  28. — Udvra  applies  especially  to  the  sufferings  ;  these  em- 
bitter or  frighten  away  all  who  do  not  love  God,  but  further  all  who 
love  him.  The  elg  dyadov  denotes  this  inward  ripening. — To  inter- 
pret ovvepyelv  of  a  co-operation  of  several  agents  in  the  work  of 
sanctification,  as  :  1,  God  ;  2,  man  himself ;  3,  sufferings  and  all 
circumstances  in  general,  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul.  According  to  Paul,  man  effects  nothing,  God  everything j  and 
that  too  by  circumstances.  The  <7i;v£pye7,  co-oj^eraife^,  is  therefore,  as 
ovarevd^ei  ver.  22,  to  be  taken  as  resolving  the  idea  of  ndvra  :  "  for 
furthering  the  perfection  of  man  must,  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
all  things  co-operate  mutually  with  each  other,  but  so,  that  he  is 
the  fundamental  cause  of  all  these  effects."  Paul  does  not  found  the 
certainty  of  perfection  upon  good  purposes,  or  upon  fidelity,  but 
upon  the  election  of  God's  grace,  which  itself  first  transforms  the 
bent  of  the  man's  mind  from  faithlessness  to  truth.  Christ,  the  pro- 
totype of  holiness,  is  in  this  the  model,  to  which  God  assimilates 
the  faithful — Ivfijiopcpog  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  21,  and  there  indeed 
of  the  body  only,  which  neither  here  [according  to  ver.  23]  is  to  be 
regarded  as  excluded.  The  will  of  the  decree  of  love  is  to  unite 
regenerate  humanity  to  one  great  famili/  of  God,  in  which  Christ  is 
tlie  first-born  [7rpcordro/to^].     Rev.  i.  5.     Christ  is  called  the  Trpwrd- 

*  Quite  justly  Augustine  says  (Tract,  vi.  in  Joan.):    "Non  Spiritus  S.  in  seraet  ipso 
apud  semetipsum  in  ilia  trinitate  gemit,  sed  in  nobis  gemit,  quia  gemere  nos  fecit."    Thia 
observation,  which  reveals  itself  in  tlie .  experience  of  every  one  of  the  regenerate,  even 
the  extra-Christian  world  expresses  in  its  most  profound  members,  as  the  excellent  pas* 
sages  of  Gelaleddin  show,  which  Tholuek  has  adduced  here ;  in  one  of  them  it  is  said : 
Sagst  du:  Herr  komin  1  selber  heisst  das  :  hie  mein  Kind  I 
Deine  Gluth  und  Seufzer  Gottes  Boten  sind. 
Saystthou:  come,  Lord?  that  means:  como,  child  to  mel 
Thv  glowing  sighs  God's  message  bring  to  thee. 
Vol.  IV.— 5 
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TOKog  TLdv  veKpGjVj  as  first  becorae  alive  from  the  dead  ;  so  too  Col.  i, 
18.  But  the  resurrection  is  not  immediately  and  expressly  the  sub- 
ject here  ;  the  expression  therefore  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense, 
namely,  like  ■»to,  as  the  first  perfected,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminent in  every  sense.  So  it  occurs  too  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.-  6, 
UpoTOTOfcog,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  signification  with 
ixovoyEvi'ig  ;  it  does  not  refer,  like  fiovoyevrjgy  to  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Redeemer  only,  but  to  the  whole  historical  Christ,  with  whom 
therefore  men  even  may  be  compared.  The  name  of  honour, 
"  Brethren,"  Christ  himself  moreover  gives  to  his  people,  Matth. 
xii.  50  ;  Mark  iii.  35  ;  John  xx.  17.  Comp.  also  Heb.  ii.  11,  12  ; 
Ps.  xxii.  22. — The  expressions  in  these  verses,  which  refer  to  the  doc- 
trine of  election  by  grace,  as  Kara  npodeaiv  KXrp-oty  TrpoyLvcjoKeLv,  rrpoo- 
Qi^ELv.  will  be  further  explained  at  Rom.  ix.  I  observe  here,  by  way 
of  preliminary  merely,  that,  according  to  Pauline  doctrine,  a  prce- 
destinatio  sanctorum,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  exists  ;  that 
is,  God  does  not  know  beforehand  that  they  will,  by  their  own 
decision,  be  holy,  but  he  creates  this  very  decision  in  them.  IIpo- 
yivcooKELv  marks  rather  the  element  of  Divine  knotvledge,  npoopL- 
^eiv  that  of  the  will,  while  npoOeaig  combines  the  two.  Here, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  rrpoEyvco  and  -rrpo- 
b)piae,  while,  too,  Acts  ii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2  ;  Rom.  xi.  2,  rrp6yvix)aig  is 
used  directly  for  the  Divine  will.  In  the  verse  before  us  it  is 
only  Gviiii6p(()ovg  rrjg  elKovog  a.  r.  A.  that  forms  the  advance  in  the 
thought.) 

Ver.  30. — At  ver.  19  attention  was  drawn  to  the  significance  of 
this  passage  for  the  doctrine  of  the  ohedientia  Ghristi  activa/^  The 
circumstance  that  Qeoc  is  here  the  subject  and  not  Christ,  does  not 
influence  it  at  all ;  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  God's  work  through 
the  Son,  and  what  is  here  said  of  God,  therefore,  holds  just  as  good 
of  Christ,  because  God. has  fulfilled  it  through  him.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ohedientia  activa  is  however  this, 
that  the  work  of  Christ  is  not  merely  a  negative,  but  equally  a 
positive  one.  Christ  does  not  merely  efface  the  sins  of  men,  and 
then  leave  it  to  them  to  produce  holiness  themselves,  but  he  has 
in  like  manner  produced  it  for  himself  and  for  all  his  people  by 
his  holy  life,  so  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration  both  the  annul- 
ling of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  the  new,  are  equally  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  both  were  fulfilled  already  in  his  life  on  earth  ;  whence 
they  are  primarily  only  imputed  to  individual  believers,  and  then 
gradually  communicated.  This  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  most 
definitely  expressed  by  the  terms  justified  and  glorified  (Edumlojoe 
not  tdo^aoe.)     In  the  former  the  real  communication  of  the  righte- 

*  Comp.  here  the  -mportant  parallel,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  etc.,  in  which  likewise  all  is  con- 
ceived as  for  all  already  finished  once  for  all  in  Christ. 
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ousness  of  Christ  lies  already  indicated  (comp.  at  Eom.  iii.  21) :  but 
edo^aae  expresses  even  that  entire  sanctification  and  completion 
of  the  righteousness,  which  Paul  had  above  (ver.  23)  denied  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  i.  e.,  as  being  yet  in  their  actual  pos- 
session. Accordingly,  as  in  Adam  the  whole  natural  race  of  man 
rested,  and  all  history  is  but  a  development  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  him,  so  is  Christ  the  real  bearer  of  the  whole  church,  of  the 
new  creation,  of  sanctified  humanity,  in  that,  as  by  his  atoning 
power  he  annuls  the  old,  he  equally  creates  the  new,  and  deposits 
his  holy  image  in  every  believing  soul.  In  this  view  it  first  becomes 
clear,  how  faith  is  the  one  and  all  in  the  Christian  life  ;  the  Chris- 
tian has  neither  before  nor  after  his  conversion  to  generate  an  in- 
dependent sanctification  of  Ms  own,  but  he  has  only  constantly  to . 
receive  the  stream  of  the  vital  powers  of  Christ  working  upon  him, 
and  this  receiving  is  faith  itself.  Just  so  the  tree,  when  the  de- 
velopment of  its  germ  is  begun,  has  only  to  suck  in  water,  air,  and 
light,  in  order  to  unfold  itself  from  within,  and  all  the  drawing  of  a 
stupid  gardener  at  the  branches,  all  his  working  at  the  buds,  to  coax 
forth  blossoms,  can  only  disturb,  but  never  further  its  development. 
And  yet  this  utmost  ^passivity  is  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity, since  Christ  does  not  work  ont  of  the  man,  but  in  the  very 
innermost  depth  of  his  most  secret  self,  and  then  pours  the  stream  of 
his  whole  active  power  through  the  will.  But  the  believer  remains 
ever  conscious  of  this  active  power  as  of  one  given  him,  and  can  so 
with  the  highest  perfection  preserve  the  deepest  humility  ;  he  does 
not  work,  but  Christ  liveth  and  worketh  in  him  (Gal.  ii.  20).  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  is  sufficiently  evident  also,  how  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  the  aorists  are  chosen  to  convey  its  essential  meaning, 
whence  every  attempt  to  alter  them  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  They 
should  not  be  Futures,  for  with  the  word,  "  it  is  finished  1"  the  Lord 
had  negatively  and  positively  perfected  his  whole  church,  together 
with  the  creation  (Kriacg)  for  all  ages.  No  mortal  could  add  to  it  even 
the  very  least ;  all  that  presents  itself  in  the  individual  members 
of  the  church,  after  the  course  of  centuries,  is  a  mere  development 
of  that  already  given  in  him ;  the  church,  and  every  individual  in 
her,  together  with  the  utIolc;,  which  necessarily  forms  her  basis,  are 
'^  God's  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  ii.  10);  re- 
demption is  a  new  glorified  creation,  and  the  prerogative  of  creation 
is  and  continues  God's  alone.  The  context  leads  imperatively  to  this 
reflection,  for  it  is  the  very  certainty  of  salvation,  w^hich  nothing 
earthly  can  disturb,  that  Paul  intends  to  shew.  But  the  Divine  act 
only  has  any  true  certainty.  Salvation  would  be  the  most  uncertain 
of  all  uncertain  things,  if  it  rested  not  on  the  objective  act  of  God 
in  Christ,  but  on  the  wavering  subjectivity  of  man.  Only  by  this 
its  objectivity  is  the  gospel  a  true  glad  \A^mg%j^\h\ch  nothing  can 
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remove;  even  unbelief  can  merely  refuse  it.  (Comp.  upon  6ohd^ei% 
the  remarks  at  John  xvii.  4.) 

Vers.  31-34. — This  profound  and  colossal  thought^  which  in  fact 
Divine  power  alone  could  generate  and  reveal  to  men,  inspires  the 
apostle  to  an  enthusiastic  strain,  a  very  dithyramb  of  faith,  which  re- 
garded even  in  \i^  formal  character,  must  be  acknowledged  to  equal 
the  sublimest  creations  of  human  language  ;  whence  also  Longinus, 
perhaps  too  principally  for  the  sake  of  this  passage,  ranks  the  apos- 
tle with  the  greatest  orators.*  The  absolute  power  of  God  makes 
every  thing  earthly  vanish  :  "if  God  be  for  man,  what  can  be 
against  him  ?"  But  the  greatest  possible  act  of  God's  love  is  the 
giving  up  of  his  Son  ;  in  that  lies  enclosed  all  else  which  can  be 
thought  and  wished  for. 

(Ver.  32. — "Idtog  has  reference  to  the  merely  adopted  children  of 
God  [viii.  19.] — The  ovu  tcpetaaTo  is  chosen  with  regard  to  Gen.  xxii. 
12,  the  history  of  Isaac  being  typically  conceived. — ^For  ra '  ixavra 
D.F.G.  read  -navra  only,  which  I  prefer  ;  it  comprehends  the  idea 
more  absolutely,  while  ra  irdvra  has  respect  to  ver.  30.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  in  the  points  there  enumerated,  especially  in  the  So^d- 
^etVy  all  is  absolutely  included,  it  comes  back  to  the  same  thought. 
— Yer.  33,  etc.  I  prefer,  with  Augustine,  the  interrogative  form 
throughout  ;  the  vividness  of  the  language  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
it. — 'Ey Ka?J(j>)  =*KaTi]yope(»)j  comp.  Acts  xix.  38,  xxiii.  28,  xxvi.  2. — 
Upon  ekXekto^  comp.  at  Rom.  ix. — Upon  elvat  h  de^ia  comp.  the 
Comm.  Vol.  III.  p.  50. — Upon  ^vrev^ig  comp.  at  ver.  26.  Used 
of  Christ,  intercession  signifies  the  continuing  coonmunication  of 
his  atoning  and  redeeming  power  to  men  ;  it  is,  like  all  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ,  to  be  understood  not  verbally  merely,  but  really. 
Comp.  particularly  at  Heb.  vii.  25,  ix.  24.) 

Vers.  35-39. — As  God  and  Christ  can  neither  contradict  them- 
selves nor  change  in  this  work,  but  as  they  are  entirely  and  constantly 
for  Christians,  so  neither  can  anything  earthly  draw  the  faithful  away 
from  them.  Man  only  has  the  sad  prerogative  of  being  able  to  draw 
himself  away  from  the  eternal  Pitier  by  unbelief,  the  mother  of  all 
sins.  (Comp.  at  John  xvi.  9.)  The  whole  world,  indeed,  with  all  its 
powers,  its  enticements,  and  its  threatenings,  is  against  the  believer; 
but  what  is  the  world  against  God,  who  does  what  he  will  with  its 
powers  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ! 

(Ver.  36.— The  parenthetic  citation  describes  the  Christian's 
constant  danger  of  life  ;  it  is  taken  from  Ps.  xliv.  23.  The  expres- 
sion TipolSara  0(j)ay7](;  describes  the  adversaries'  contempt,  who  re- 
garded the  Christians  as  devoted  to  death. — Ver.  37.  'TrepviKdv  is 
found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.     The  preposition  strength- 

*.  Erasmus  observes  of  this  passage  quite  justly:  "  quid  usquam  Cicero  (Wxix,  grandi 
,  loquentiual" 
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ens  the  meaning  ;  Josephns  uses  vnepayarrdv^  vnepwx'C'eiv,  and  similar 
expressions  in  like  manner,  to  strenpjtlien  the  simple  forms.  The 
reading  Sid  rbv  dyairyaavTa  has  considerable  authorities,  especially 
D.E.F.Gr, ;  still  the  genitive  evidently  gives  a  more  fitting  thought, 
since  it  thus  refers  the  power  more  definitely  to  God,  as  its  origin. — 
The  remotest  opposites  are  brought  together  to  mark  rhetorically 
the  idea  of  universality.  That  which  is  common  to  all  is  the 
idea  of  the  created  [the  urtacg^  ver,  39],  which  is  oj^posed  to  the  Di- 
vine as  eternal  No  ci^ature  can  do  anything  else  than  what 
God  wills,  for  he  holds  them  all  in  his  hand  ;  but  it  is  not  God's 
will  to  destroy  the  saints  by  sufferings,  but  to  perfect  them  ;  conse- 
quently every  creature  must  serve  to  bring  the  saints  to  their  goal 
- — As  to  the  text,  some  Codd.  add  e^ovatai^  others,  which  the  teoct  ree. 
follows,  place  Swditug  before  ev^orCdra  and  iiiXXovra,  The  latter 
reading  evidently  springs  merely  from  the  desire  to  rank  the 
i^vvdiiEig  immediately  with  the  dyyeXoi  and  d-px^h  from  which  they 
seem  to  be  separated  by  evearCdra  and  iiEXXovra,  The  addition  of 
e^ovataty  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  derived  from  1  0*^^^  xv.  24  ; 
Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Oolos.  ii.  15.  [At  tfiese  passages  comp.  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  different  grades  of  angels.] — ^It  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely necessary  by  angels  to  suppose  evil  ones  [on  the  ground  that 
unless  they  were  so  they  could  not  wish  to  draw  away  from  the 
gospel],  for,  Gal.  i.  8,  Paul  puts  the  case  even  that  an  angel  from 
heaven  may  preach  another  gospeL  All  the  term*  are  to  be  taken 
here  in  their  most  general  sense,  and  need  no  exact  limitation,  as 
life  and  death,  height  and  depth  ;  the  indefinite  expressions  are  to 
denote  all  that  can  be  conceived,  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  para- 
phrase of  the  conception  of  allness. — '^veGrCSra  =.  Trdpovra^  ^*what 
is  present,"  occurs  also  Gal.  i.  4  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26.) 


SECTION    V. 
(IX.  1— XI.  36.) 


The  Eelation"  of  Israel,  and  of  the  Gentile  World,  to 
THE  New  Way  of  Salvation. 

After  this  extended  exposition  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  (ch. 
iii.  6)  and  after  the  portraiture  of  that  course  of  development  alike 
individual  and  universal  (ckvii.  7)  which  it  originates  and  controls, 
the  apostle  might  have  appropriately  closed  the  doctrinal  part  of  his 
^pistljo     But,  meanwhile,  tlie  .song  of  triumph  with  which  he  ter- 
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niinated  that  discussion,  has  awakened  powerfully  his  feelings  for 
his  own  nation,  for  whom  all  glory  in  Jesus  Christ  had  more  imme- 
diately been  promised  and  designed.  For  this  very  people  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  Israel  of  God,  had  forfeited  the  Divine  promises 
the  moment  they  were  fulfilled,  and  they  were  intrusted  to  the 
heathen.  This  unexpected  issue,  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  two 
great  portions  of  mankind  to  God's  new  way  of  salvation,  reversing^ 
as  it  did,  their  positions  with  regard  to  the  covenants  of  God,  Japhet 
coming  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  ^hem  (Gen.  ix.  27),  held  hack  the 
pen  of  the  apostle,  and  before  Paul  attains  the  close  of  the  Epistle,, 
he  expresses  himself  in  words  full  of  mystery  upon  God's  ele€tion  by 
grace  (ix.  1-29);  with  a  view  of  evincing  that  it  was  not  God  that 
liad  proved  unfaithful  to  his  promises,  but,,  rather,,  that  the  Jews 
had  wilfully  adhered  to  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law,  and 
had  rejected  the  righteousness  by  foith  which  God  had  revealed  to 
them  (ix.  30 — x.  21).  But  finally  he  points  to  a  time  when  the 
remnant  of  holy  seed  remaining  in  the  nation  of  Israel  shall  again 
be  grafted  into  the  olive  tree,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  and 
this  gives  him  an  occasion  of  terminating  with  praises  of  the  love, 
the  wisdom^  and  the  knowledge  of  God. 


§  14. — Of  the  Election  of  Grace, 

(IX.  1—29.) 

The  ninth  chapter  of  our  epistle  belongs  to  those  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  which  display  with  pre-eminent  clearness  the  unfathom- 
able nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  colossal  character  of  its  ideas.* 
Hence  it  has  ever  been,  since  the  time  of  Augustine,  a  hinge  around 
which  the  prevailing  tendencies  within  the  church  have  moved,  and 
such  is  it  even  now.  The  Eomish  Church,  in  striking  upon  this 
rock,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  Pelagianizing  view,  and  daily 
ex[)orieiiced  all  the  injurious  consequences  which  are  wont  to  ac- 
company this  tendency  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'Protestant 

*  Lnther  yeiy  tralj  says,  on  the  reading  of  this  section,  "  Who  hath  not  known  pas- 
sion, cross,  and  travail  of  death,  cannot  treat  of  foreknowledge  (Election  of  Grace)  without 
injury  and  seca'et  enmity  towards  God.  On  this  account  must  xidam  be  first  fairly  dead,. 
before  he  may  bear  this  thing,  and  drink  this  strong  wine.  WTierefore,  take  heed  that 
thou  drink  not  wine,  while  thoia  art  yet  a  sucking  babe.  Eaeh  several  doctrine  has  it» 
own  season,  measure,  and  age."  A  noble  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  reformer. 
On  tlie  subject  of  the  following  investigation,  see  the  treatise  upon  Rom.ix.  by  Steudel,  in 
tlie  Tub.  Zeitschrift,  183G,  No.  1^  p.  1-9,3,  and  by  Haustedt  in  Pelt's  theol.  Mitarb.,  No.  3 
In  the  same  work  will  also  be  found  an  essay  by  Meyer,  upon  the  line  of  thought  in  Rom. 
ix. — xi.  Riiekcrt,  in  addition  to  liis  commentary,  gives  a  separate  treatise  upcn  the  doc 
irine  contained  in  Rom.  ix.,  in  tlie  first  number  of  his  Exegetical  Magazine.  In  this  aod 
tion  Riickojft  discovers  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestinatioo. 
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Cliurcli  of  the  present  day,  in  its  endeavour  to,^  master  the  import 
of  this  chapter,  has  either  fallen  down  the  precipice  of  the  absolute 
'predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  or  been  betrayed  into  the  gulf  of 
an  universal  restoration  ;*  of  which  errors,  the  former  leads  at  one 
time  to  desperation,  at  another  to  security,  while  the  latter,  as  the 
Scripture  plainly  declares,  must  have  moral  indifference  for  its  inev- 
itable result.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  especially  the  Formula  of  Concord,  as  well  as  the 
^'  Confessio  Marchica"f  among  the  reformed  confessions,  have  al- 
ready, in  all  essential  points,  delivered  the  true  scriptural  doctrines  ; 
and  many  interpreters  have,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  them. J  The 
causes  which  have,  notwithstanding,  led  men  so  frequently,  and  on 
different  sides,  to  depart  from  it,  were  probably,  first,  the  inward 
one,  of  the  want  of  a  real  experience  of  grace,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  outward  one,  of  interpreting  insulated  passages  without 
regard  to  their  connexion  with  others,  and  with  the  general  teach- 
ing of.  Scripture.  The  want  of  experience  leads  to  Pelagianism  ; 
the  upholders  of  the  absolute  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil  take 
the  ninth  chapter  of  our  epistle  apart  from  the  eleventh ;  the  de- 
fenders of  univei-sal  restoration  take  the  eleventh  without  the  ninth. 
To  avoid  all  this  one-sidedness,  let  it  be  our  first  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  connexion  of  this  important  section  with  itself,  and  with 
the  whole  of  the  epistle,  and  of  Scripture  doctrine,  before  w^e  exam- 
ine more  closely  the  particular  points  in  it. 

The  fifth  section  (ch.  ix.— xi.)  of  the  dogmatical  portion  of  our 
epistle  exactly  corresponds  with  its  first  section  (ch.  i.  18 — iii.  20), 
In  this  first  section  the  apostle  had  considered  the  relation  in  which 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  stood  to  the  first  way  of  salvation,  the  law  ; 
in  the  fifth,  he*  considers  the  relation  of  the  Jew^s  and  G-entiles  to 
the  new  way  of  salvation,  the  gospel.  We  are  thus  by  no  means  to 
look  upon  the  ninth  chapter  as  a  resumption  of  the  subject  trearted 
ch.  i,  18 — iii.  20  ;  the  apostle  is  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very 

*  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Election  of  Grace  (in  tlie  journal 
eonducted  bj  himself  with  De  "\J'"ctte  and  Lucke,  ISTo.  2)  is  an  entirely  anti-Calvinistic  one, 
since  he  maintains  the  restitution  of  all  things.  Glockler,  Benecke,  and  Kollner,  also 
assume  the  Apocatastasia.  Reiche  altogether  questions  tlip  objective  truth  of  the  apos- 
tle's statements. 

f  Com  p.  in  Augusti's  "Corpus  libr.  symb."  (Elberfeldi,  182^)  p.  382,  seq. 

J  Especially  among  more  recent  commentators,  Flatt  and  Beck,  in  his  "  Pneumatioo- 
Hermeneutical  development  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Stuttgart, 
1833."  But  Becky's  paper,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent,  would  have  been 
greatly  improved,  it,  in  connexion  with  this  chapter,  he  had  at  the  same  time  elucidated 
chapters  x.  and  xL  Tholuck  (whom  my  respected  colleague.  Professor  Hofling,  in  his 
"Beleuchtung  des  Daumerischen  Sendschreibens,"  Nuremberg,  1832,  follows  in  essential 
points)  takes  the  middle  covltbq,  and  explains  some  insulated  passages  very  well,  but  he 
has  neither  delivered  himself  with  sufficient  precision  upon  the  decisive  passages,  eh.  xi. 
25-32,  nor  has  treated  ch.  ix.  sufficiently  in  connexion  with  ch.  x.  and  xi.,  to  give  entiro 
ealMactiocu 
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different  matter  ;  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of  either  section 
have  a  close  affinity  to  each  other,  since  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles  to  hoth  of  God's  dispensations  were  very  similar. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  law,  their  situation  was  this.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gentiles  had  transgressed  it  in  the  grossest 
manner,  and  so  were  sunken  in  an  abyss  of  misery  ;  while  some  few 
among  them  really  fulfilled  it,  according  to  their  relative  measure 
of  knowledge.  In  consequence  of  these  opposite  conditions,  both 
di\asions  of  them  were  fitly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
the  new  way  of  salvation.  For  those  gross  transgressoi-s  had  expe- 
rienced the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin  which  in  them  had  become 
exceeding  sinful,  and  so  grace  was  able  in  them  to  be  all-powerful  ; 
while  the  more  virtuous  heathen  had  likewise  attained,  by  their 
noble  endeavours,  to  the  true  blessing  of  the  law,  the  conviction  of 
sin  (Rom.  iii.  20);  and  could  hence,  also,  embrace  the  gospel  as  a 
remedy.  With  regard  to  the  Jews,  although  a  small  portion  of 
them  might  be  in  the  last-mentioned  condition,  yet  the  relation  of 
the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  law  was  such  that  they  gave  it 
an  outward  obedience,  but  inwardly  transgressed  it — a  case  which 
might  occur  with  individuals  among  the  Gentiles  also,  though  it  was 
a  very  rare  one.  And  so  arose  the  melancholy  consequence,  that 
the  law  was  unable  to  work  its  blessing  on  Israel,  it  could  not,  that 
is,  effect  any  conviction  of  sin  ;  they  confidently  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  righteous,  and  yet  were  no  less  sinful  than  the  most  de- 
graded among  the  heathen,  if  not  in  outward  conduct,  yet  at  least 
in  heart  ;  this  relation  of  the  two  parties  to  the  law  would  naturally 
regulate  their  respective  attitudes  toward  the  new  way  of  salvation 
in  the  gospel.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  who  were  inaccessible 
to  the  faith,  were  sure  to  reject  it  ;  the  few  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  way  of  salvation  ;  while,  with  the  heathen,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  great  mass  of  them  who  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  salvation  in  Christ ;  and  so  the  truth  of  the  word 
(Rev.  iii.  15, 16),  "  I  would  thou  wast  either  hot  or  cold  ;  but  since 
thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth,''  was  estab- 
lished both  in  the  Jew  and  in  the  Gentile.  The  Gentiles,  as  griev- 
ous transgressors  of  t'he  law,  were  cold^  as  sincerely  fulfilling  the 
law  warm^  and  so,  in  both  capacities  susceptible  to  grace,  whereas. 
the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  came  between  these  two  conditions. 
They  strove  in  an  hypocritical  manner  after  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
but  they  had  no  genuine  hatred  against  sin,  nor  any  fire  of  pure 
Divine  love.  And  so  fell  Israel  from  his  vocation,  and  the  heathen 
world  stepped  into  his  place. 

Thus  was  brought  about  a  strange  confusion.  Men  appeared 
more  powerful  than  God,  since  they  were  able,  through  their  sins, 
to  make  void  what  God  had  promised.      To  show,  however,  thai 
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this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  God  observes  justice  in  all  Ms 
ways,  is  the  great  object  of  the  apostle  in  the  present  section  ;  on 
which  account,  also,  xi.  33,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  com- 
passion, the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  Grod !"  He  proves  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  promise  of  God  was  spoken  not  to  the  Is- 
rael after  the  flesh,  but  to  that  which  was  after  the  Spirit  (comp.  ix. 
7  with  ii.  28);*  and  among  these  the  promise  had  already  found  its 
fulfilment,  namely,  among  the  Israel  of  God,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles. The  contradiction,  therefore,  was  only  an  apparent  one  (ix. 
30),  if  the  Gentiles,  who  sought  not  after  righteousness,  attained  to 
it,  while  the  righteousness-seeking  Jews  received  it  not ;  because 
the  endeavour  of  the  Jews  after  righteousness  had  been  one  that 
appeared  so  only  in  the  sight  of  men,,  but  in  the  eye  of  God  had 
been  a  real  transgression  of  the  laiv;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what, 
in  the  case  of  many  a  Gentile,  would  appear  to  human  eyes  a  non- 
seeking  after  righteousness,  had,  in  fact,  been  an  inward  fulfilment 
of  the  laio.  And  thus  there  had  been  in  God's  dealings  a  strict 
consistency,  which  manifested  itself  alike  in  the  adoption  of  the  true 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  rejection  of  his  merely  fleshly 
issue  ;  and  which  is  ap2)arent  from  other  things,  and  especially  from 
this,  that  the  heathen,  if  they  fall  from  their  vantage-ground  of 
faith  (xi.  17),  might  again,  on  their  part,  be  deprived  of  the  gospel 
(which  has  already,  in  some  degree,  been  verified  in  the  Oriental 
-church),  while,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  Jews, 
on  their  becoming  ready  to  receive  the  faith,  to  enter  again  into 
their  calling.  Nay,  the  apostle  expressly  announces  that,  with  re- 
gai'd  to  Israel,  a  general  conversion  really  impends  (xi.  2.5).  So  far 
the  connexion  of  thought  is  entirely  clear,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
from  this,  that;4^he  apostle  neither  intends  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
take  away  from  man  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  nor  by  the 
latter  the  all-sufficiency  of  grace  ;  his  object  is  to  establish  both  in 
reciprocal  connexion.  The  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
always  made  to  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  of  fidelity  v/ith  which 
men  employ  that  knowledge  of  Divine  things  which  they  already 
have.     (Ezek.  xxxiii.  12.) 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  must  be  allowed,  this  simple  connexion  of 
ideas  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  as  often  as  it  has  been, 
but  for  an  intervening  discussion  (ix.  14-29),  which  appears  to  lead 
to  a  very  different  result  ;  namely,  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that 
"  God  hath  mercy  upon  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
he  hardeneth.''  This  declaration,  viewed  in  itself,  might  very  con- 
ceiveably  lead  those  who  believe  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  the 
wicked,  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as,  on  the  other 

*  Compare  also  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  apostate  Israelites,  "  they  are 
Dleinishcs  and  not  his  children."     [Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children,  Eng.  ver.] 
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hand,  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  uphold  the  former  tenet^  it 
applies  just  as  easily  to  that  of  the  restoration  ;  the  compassionating 
and  the  hardening  presenting  themselves  only  in  the  sense  of  an 
earlier  or-a  later  election  ;  and  the  close  of  Paul's  argumentation  (xi. 
23),  while  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  predestination 
of  the  wicked  (which  loses  all  semblance  of  truth  as  soon  as  ch.  ix. 
14  is  viewed  in  connxion  with  ch.  xi.),  furnishes  a  very  plausible 
ground  for  the  last-mentioned  interpretation,  because  the  whole 
question  there  appears  to  be  about  the  final  reception  of  all,  with- 
out one  word  being  spoken  of  the  damnation  of  any,  and  the  whole 
reasoning  issues  in  the  great  thought,  "  God  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (xi.  32)  ;  and 
thus  the  earlier  or  later  disobedience,  together  with  the  unbelief 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  is  just  as  much  attributed  to 
all  as  the  earlier  or  later  experience  of  the  Divine  compassion.  Con- 
sequently, as  ch.  i. — iii.  teaches  the  universality  of  sin,  so  ch.  ix. — xi. 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  universality  of  redemption^  and  so,  in 
this  point  of  view  also,  the  two  sections  would  correspond  one  with 
another.  But,  although  perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  any 
passage  in  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  2  Thess.  i. 
9,  which  expressly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation'*^ — nay, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  ^expressions,  such  as  1  Cor. 
XV.  28,  which  rather  seem  to  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion — yet 
the  New  Testament,  in  those  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  Paul, 
and  particularly  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  (Matth, 
XXV.  41,  etc.),  and  that  not  merely  in  parabolic  language  (Matth.  xii. 
32  ;  xxvi.  24  ;  John  xvii.  12),  contains  such  decisive  passages  for 
this  opinion,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we  place  the 
apostle  Paul  in  contradiction  with  them.  The  business  of  the  ex- 
positor is  certainly  to  find  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  before  him, 
and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  in  his  work  through  fear  of 
a  contradiction  of  other  places  ;  still  he  would  do  well  to  reflect 
whether  his  proceeding  have  reached  the  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
if  it  issue  in  an  open  contradiction  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
and  even  such  is  the  case  here.  For,  granting  that  by  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  a  restoration,  the  passage  receives  a  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  may  not  be  obtained  without 
this  admission  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  last-mentioned  sense 
must  undoubtedly  be  preferred,  as  the  one  which  was  really  in  the 
apostle's  contemplation,  since,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Paul,  though  he  does  not  bring  it  prominently  forward,  is  far  from 
combating  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  or  preaching  expli- 

*  The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  is  implicitly  given  in  the  passage  Rom.  ix.  3, 
upon  which  compare  the  commentary.  In  Rom.  ii.  8,  9,  IG,  the  eternilTj  of  the  punish* 
Bjent  of  the  wicked  is  not  expressly  marked,  and  the  same  applies  to  1  Cor,  v,  13;  xi,  32. 
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citly  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration.  The  following  considerations 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  practicability  of  such  an  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  question,  as  may  avoid  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  two  extremes. 

The  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  whole  section  before  us  are 
diminished  when  we  reflect  that  it  by  no  means  contains  anything 
peculiar ;  since  the  same  ideas  which  so  startle  us  in  reading  it,  are 
also  expressed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament.     It  is  only  their  conciseness,  their  bold  and  powerful 
utterance,  that  lends  them,  as  it  were,  an  unprecedented  appearance 
here.     There  are  two  series  of  apparently  conflicting  representa- 
tions of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  Grod,  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  writings.     According  to  one  series,  all  appears  to 
depend  upon  man,  his  earthly  position  as  well  as  his  eternal  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  come.    Already,  in  the  Old  Testament,  laws  are 
placed  before  man,  accompanied  with  blessings  and  with  curses  : 
if  he  observed  them,  he  was  bid  to  expect  welfare  and  peace  both 
here   and  hereafter  ;  if  he   observed  them  not,   the  contrary  por- 
tion awaited  him.     In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  represented  as 
responsible  for  all  his  actions,  and  for  the  development  of  his  whole 
life  ;  he  appears  as  the  absolute  master  of  his  destiny.     And  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  similar  series  of  expressions  presents  itself. 
''  Believe  and  be  baptized,"  is  the  command  given  to  men  :  it  is  their 
own  aflair  ;  it  rests  with  them  to  receive  or  not  receive  it.     The 
most   arduous  commandments   are  imperatively  laid  upon   them, 
"  Be  ye  perfect,"  or  "  Be  ye  holy  !"     Of  the  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving, it  is  pronounced,  "  Ye  would  not  V     It  is  the  Lord  himself 
who  calls  with  deepest  sorrow  ;  it  is  the  Creator  who  cries  with 
tears  before  his  creature,  "  How  often  have  I  desired  to  gather  you, 
as  a   hen   gathereth  her  chickens   together,  but  ye  would  not  T' 
(Matth.  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34.)   But,  by  the  side  of  this  view,  there 
is  another  series  of  representations  which  apparently  constitute  a  com- 
plete contradiction  of  the  first.''*'   It  is  expressly  said  that  it  is  ^'  God 
that  worketh  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  man  according  to  his  good  pleas- 
ure" (Phil.  ii.  13),  while  immediately  before  occur  the  words,  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."     Christ  himself 
says,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  is  mine  ;  no  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him."    (John  vi.  37,  44.)     "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  it  be  given  him  of  the  Father"  (John 
vi.  Q6)  ;  and,  "  without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing."      (John  xv.  5.) 
Moreover,  it  is  said,  "a   man  can  receive  nothing  (and  therefore 
neitlier  truth  nor  untruth)  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven." 
(John  iii.  27.)     According  to  this  view,  man  no  longer  appears  as 

*  Compare  my  previous  remarks  iu  this  Commentary,  particularly  vol.  i.,  Matth,  xiii 
10,  17,  36,  43  ;  xxv.  34,  36.     Vol  ii.,  Matth.  xxvii.  3,  IQ. 
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the  lord  of  his  destiny,  but  Almighty  God  alone,  who  worketh  all  in 
all.  And  on  this  account  do  all  saints  acknowledge,  with  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  their  head,  "  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am  ;'' 
everything,  fidelity,  faith,  the  reception  of  grace,  is  God's  work  in 
man,  and  man  may  as  justly  call  his  conception,  and  birth  in  his 
mother's  womb,  his  own  work,  as  he  can  call  the  life  of  faith  his  own 
work.  The  believer  is  God's  work,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.  (Ephes.  ii.  10.)  "  He  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."  (2  Cor.  x.  17.)  Now,  on  the  side  of  the  good,  this  abso- 
lute agency  of  Godj  as  delivered  in  Scripture,  is  easily  understood 
and  admitted.  He  who  has  abandoned  the  Pelagian  point  of  view 
finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  good  are  not  good  beside 
God,  in  such  sense  that  he  is  acquainted  with  their  good  thoughts, 
resolutions,  works  only  from  w^ithout ;  rather  will  he  feel  that  none 
is  good  but  the  one  God,  who  himself  both  is  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  works  the  good  that  he  discerns  in  them.  But,  if  such  be 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  then  it  further  plainly  appears  that  man 
cannot  reserve  any  good  for  himself,  even  though  the  greater  portion 
be  of  God,  as,  for  example,  the  free  continuation  of  the  work  of 
regeneration,  which  God  has  begun  (for  what  God  begins  God  alone 
can  continue),  or  belief  in  grace,  or  the  apprehension  and  appropri- 
ation of  the  same  ;*  for  this  apprehension  is  precisely  the  capital 
point  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  and  this  would  reserve  to  God 
only  a  secondary  part ;  or,  at  any  rate,  man  would  thus  admit  God 
only  to  an  equal  share  in  the  production  of  the  new  man,  which  is 
certainly  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  God  who  produces  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  in  the  work  of  conversion.  He 
gives  grace,  and  empowers  man  to  embrace  it  at  the  beginning,  and 
hold  it  fast  to  the  last  ;  all,  in  short,  is  God's  and  nothing  is  man's 
of  himself  Meanwhile,  although  we  maintain  the  agency  of  God 
in  man  in  its  fullest  extent,  this  will  yet  combine  very  well  with  the 
first  series  of  expressions  which  apparently  attribute  all  to  man,  so 
lortg  as  we  have  reference  only  to  the  good.  For  the  working  of  God 
by  no  means  takes  away  the  freedom  of  man,  but  rather  perfects  it. 
God  works  in  the  good  and  holy  not  externally  to  their  wills,  but 
rather  within  them,  and  fills  them  with  that  energy  from  a  higher 
world  which  they  experience  in  themselves.  Hence  he  is  able  to 
create  in  them  to  will  and  to  accomplish,  without  their  ceasing  to  be 
free  ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  Ky  this  agency  that  they  become  truly  free, 
since,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  will  anything,  other  than  what 
God  works,  they  have  not  lihertas,  but  rather,  at  the  best  (as  Adam 
before  he  fell),  the  libera  voluntas,  or  (as  is  the  case  with  fallen 

*  Compare  the  subjoined  passages  in  whiob  nonversion,  belief,  fidelity,  are  expressly 
referred  to  God,  and  notliing- of  his  own  left  to  man.  Jerem.  xxxi.  18;  Heb.  xii.  2; 
Luke  xxiL  32  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  7  ;   2  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  1  John  v.  4. 
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men,  in  whom  exists  a  predominating  inclination  to  what  Gid  willetb 
not),  the  liherum  arhitrium.  The  whole  world  of  good  angels,  as 
also  the  just  men  made  perfect,'''  will  nothing  and  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves,  but  only  through  God,  and  j^et  are  they  free  ;  nay, 
among  creatures  they  alone  are  free,  since  in  them  God  works  as  in 
beings  whom  he  hath  constituted  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Moreover  these  imperative  addresses  to  men,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  etc., 
are  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  man  is  not  able  to 
make  himself  perfect,  but  only  God,  when  understood  with  reference 
to  good,  since  this  Divine  command  is  no  otheY  than  the  creative 
word  whereby  they  become  perfect,  according  to  that  deep  saying  of 
Augustine,  Da  quodjubes,  etjuhe  quod  vis. 

The  loliole  weight  of  the  difficulty  falls  thus  upon  the  side  of  the 
evil.  God  is  in  himself,  substantially.  The  Good."  He  wills  and 
creates  only  the  good  ;  and  so  it  is  conceivable,  how  in  good  men 
who  are  known  to  him,  he  operates  all  that  is  good.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely separate  from  the  evil,  which  besides,  has  no  substantial  being; 
by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature  he  is  not  able  to  will  it  ;f  and  yet  the 
Scripture  says  that  God,  according  to  his  eternal  foreknowledge, 
not  only  knows  all  evil,  but  that  he  works  it  too.  The  former  asser- 
tion alone  might  suffice,  since  in  consequence  of  the  unity  of  opera- 
tion in  all  his  attributes,  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  his  working ;  but  then  the  Scripture  adds  to  this  the 
explicit  declaration,  that  God  worketh,  evil,  both  here  and  in  other 
passages.  In  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gen.  ix. 
27,  downwards,  God's  knowledge  of  evil  is  decisively  enough  pro- 
claimed. '  "  Japhet  shall  dv/ell  in  the  tents  of  Sliem ;"  thus  the 
descendants  of  Shem  are  to  fall  from^  their  vocation.  Again,  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  Deut.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  the  fall  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  predicted  in  the  most  definite  manner,  and  no 
less  clearly  is  it  signified  (precisely  as  in  Kom.  xi.),  that  after  this 

*  MeaawhJJo  no  created  being  has  this  freedom  innate  within  it.  It  is  the  result  of 
estabhshraent  in  the  war  against  sin.  So  that  we  cannot  say  that  God  might  have  so 
made  all  conscious  beings  that  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  sin.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  creature  to  possess  the  possibility  of  deviating  from  the  law  of  life  im- 
planted in  it  by  God,  in  order  that  it  might  not  hold  its  perseverance  therein  as  somewhat 
merely  mechanical. 

f  The  difficulty  which  many  find  in  this  whole  cycle  of  doctrine,  is  aggravated  by 
the  want  of  a  distinct  conception  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  good  and  evil.  Good  may, 
it  is  true,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  signify  a  relation,  but  even  then  only  where  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  merely  le^al  righteousness.  In  its  true  and  highest  meaning,  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  substantial  thing.  God's  essence  alone  is  good,  and  where  good  is,  there  is  God. 
Hence  no  man  can  generate  good,  it  must  be  imparted  unto  him.  On  the  other  hand 
eviiiQ  nothing  substantial  (as  affirmed  by  Manicheism),  and  yet  it  is  not  without  reality 
(a  mere  jjl^i  ov),  it  is  a  really  (though  inwardly  and  then  also  an  outwardly)  disturbed  rela- 
tion/I. And  therefore  all  the  powers  of  the  evil  are  in  substance  good,  but  perverted  in 
their  employment.  From  this  it  is  that  God  may  operate,  in  and  with  all  the  evil,  and 
yet  from  evil,  as  such,  remain  absolutely  separate. 
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fall  Israel  will  be  converted  and  inherit  the  blessing.     The  passion 
of  the  Messiah  is  foretold  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  this  involves 
also  the  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  he  was  to  suffer.     (Comp.  Ps. 
xciv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  20.)     In  like  manner  Jesus  knew  who  it  was 
that  should  betray  him  (John  vi.  64,  etc.),  and  yet  chose  Judas  to 
be  one  of  his  disciples  ;  he  knew  beforehand  that  Peter  would  fall, 
he  warned  him,  and  it  came  to  pass  as  Jesus  had  already  foreseen 
and  spoken.     In  consequence  of  this  God's  absolute  knowledge  of 
evil,  it  is  also  said  (Is.  xlv.  7),  "I  form  the  light  and  create  dark- 
ness, I  make  peace  and  create  evil,''  and  (Amos  iii.  6),  "  Shall  there 
be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  .^"     He  hardeneth 
Pharaohj  he  awakeneth  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  short  he  worketh  what 
he  will,  good  as  well  as  evil.     To  say  that  these  are  merely  Oriental 
phrases  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  nor 
again  would  any  man  be  disposed  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
passages  to  maintain  that  God  does  not  foreknow  the  free  actions  of 
man,  or  at  least  if  he  foreknow  the  good  ones,  because  good  has  a 
being,  to  deny  that  he  knows  the  evil,  since  evil  is  a  nonentity.    For 
the  world's  history  developes  itself  as  well  by  evil  actions  as  by 
good,  even  as  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  brought 
about  by  actions  perfectly  free,  is  the  turning  point  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world  ;  and  thus  if  there  be  anything  that  God  does  not 
know,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to  admit  any  true  foreknowledge 
in  God,  and  consequently  any  personal  God  at  all.    Since,  therefore, 
as  we  remarked  before,  it  is  found  impracticable,  upon  a  deeper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  to  separate  the  foreknowledge  from  the 
predetermination  of  God,  nothing  remains  but  to  take  the  thoughts 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  are  presented  to  us,  and  to  inquire  in 
what  way  it  would  have  them  understood.     That  it  should  mean 
that  God  wills  the  evil  as  evil,  and  hath  wrought  it  himself  in  his 
creatures,  is  so  manifestly  contradictory  to  innumerable  passages  of 
it,  and  also  to  its  entire  spirit,  that  none  of  the  elder  partizans  even 
of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination,  Augustine,  Gottschalk,  Calvin, 
ever  ventured  to  maintain  it ;  they  only  said  that,  whereas  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  which  took  place  without  the  predetermination  of 
God,  mankind  had  become  a  massa  perditionis,  God,  out  of  them, 
by  an  absolute  decree  of  grace,  and  by  means  of  gratia  irresisti- 
hilis,  hath  elected  some  to  happiness,  and  (as  Gottschalk  and  Cal- 
vin  add),   by  decree   of    rej)robation,    hath   appointed   others   to 
perdition.     The  later  supralapsarians  were  the  first  who  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  the  fall  of  Adam  himself  was  predetermined, 
in  which,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistihilis  being  once 
admitted,  they  were  more  consistent  than  Augustine  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  in  consequence  of  their  princi23les,  they  were  obliged 
to  derive  even  the  fall  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  from  the  decree  ol 
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God,  and  not  from  the  abuse  of  their  own  free  will.  Still,  as  surely 
as  we  see  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  God  does  not  work 
evil  as  evil,  it  being  the  melancholy  privilege  of  the  creature,  in 
virtue  of  the  free  will  created  within  him,  to  be  able  to  generate 
evil,  so  surely  is  it  equally  impossible  to  exclude  evil,  viewed  as  a 
phenomenon,  from  the  Divine  operations.  Abstract  evil  never  ap- 
pears in  history ;  it  is  but  evil  personalities,  who  with  their  evil 
deeds,  ever  appear  on  the  scene ;  these,  however,  exist  in  necessary 
combination  with  the  world  of  good,  because,  in  every  evil  being, 
and  even  in  the  devil  and  his  angels,  the  powers  themselves  with 
which  they  act  are  of  God,  who  bestows  on  them  at  the  same  time 
both  the  form  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  they 
may  come  into  manifestation.*'''  With  reference  to  this  agency 
of  God  in  evil,  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  originator  of  evil 
itself,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in  history,  and  this  was  what  the 
ancient  dogmatical  a^uthorsf  intended  to  express  by  the  canon,  Deus 
concurrit  ad  materiale,  non  ad  formale  actionis  malce.  Certainly, 
after  this  method  of  understanding  it,  the  great  and  perhaps  ever 
insoluble  problem  still  remains,  namely,  the  ability  of  a  created 
being  to  act  contrarily  to  the  will  of  God.|  Meanwhile  we  must 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  this  ability  as  upon  an  axiom,  even 
as  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  without  forgetting  that  the  question  how  the  world  came 
to  be  from  God,  and  through  God,  does  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  be  a  problem.  What  has  been  said,  however,  will  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  various  expressions  used  in  Scripture,  regarding  the  relation 
of  free  beings  to  God,  and  solve,  at  the  same  time,  in  essential 
points,  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  under  our  consideration.  We 
thus  avoid  the  predestination  of -the  evil  to  evil,  as  well  as  the  re- 

*  Without  this  infinitely  consolatory  doctrine,  the  man  whom  hostile  elements  assail, 
would  be  obliged  to  believe  himself  abandoned  without  hope  to  their  savage  power. 
Consider  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church  in  presence  of  the  shocking  wickedness  of  their 
persecutors ;  what  could  have  inspired  them  with  courage,  if  they  had  not  been  upheld 
by  the  sure  conviction  that  God,  in  his  wisdom,  had  ordained  precisely  this  way,  in  order 
to  their  perfection  and  happiness,  and  therefore  had  summoned  up  such  forms  of  evil  as 
those  which  they  saw  opposed  to  them  ? 

f  Nor  has  the  most  recent  science  been  able  to  produce  anything  more  satisfactory 
upon  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  the  Divine  omnipotence,  than  the  old  theory  of 
the  concursus  contains.  Yet  this  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  God  contrib- 
utes one  half  to  the  execution  of  the  free  deed  and  man  the  other,  but  rather  that  God 
alone  and  exclusively  is  the  creator  as  well  as  the  upholder  of  the  whole  man,  and  of 
every  deed  he  does. 

■\.  The  assertion  that,  as  the  possibility  of  a  thing  is  already  the  thing  in  the  germ,  if 
God  have  created  man  witli  the  possibility  of  sinning,  he  must  have  also  created  the  germ 
of  sin  in  hira,  is  not  tenable,  because  it  is  only  in  tlie  case  of  substantial  realities  that 
there  can  be  any  question  of  a  germ  at  all.  But  evil  is  not  any  substantial  reality,  it 
is  the  deflection  of  created  will  from  the  will  of  God;  this  originated  in  a  free  deed, 
which  was  iu  fact  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  series,  but  its  ground  or  cause  it 
bore  in  itself  alone. 
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storation  of  all  things,  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  an  election  of 
grace  in  the  case  of  the  holy,*  in  pursuance  of  which  God  not  orily 
knows  who  will  be  holy  and  happy,  but  also  effects  that  they  may  be 
holy  and  happy,  without  abolishing  their  own  free  self-determina- 
tion. This,  as  the  confessio  MarcMca  very  pertinently  says,  i8 
^'  one  of  the  very  most  consolatory  articles,"  for,  whereas  no  man  is 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  God  excludes  no  man  from 
happiness  (1  John  ii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4),  although  God  knows  who  ex- 
cludes himself,  so  each  one  can  and  may  Tiold  himself  as  elected. 
This  belief  that  we  are  elect,  can  injure  none  but  him  who  inwardly 
is  so  impure  as  to  dream  it  possible  for  a  man  to  become  happy 
without  becoming  holy,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  belief 
can  any  one  be  made  perfect ;  for,  upon  what  shall  a  man  found  the 
certainty  of  his  happiness,  if  he  may  not  presume  to  rest  it  upon 
the  unalterable  decree  of  God  ?  Nothing  remains  but  to  rest  it 
upon  himself,  his  own  will,  his  own  integrity,  which,  of  all  con- 
ceivable foundations,  is  the  most  insecure.  Yet  we  do  not  by  any 
means  conceive  this  election  of  grace  as  a  gratia  irresistihilis^  which 
necessarily  draws  after  it  the  whole  doctrine  of  predestination,  with 
its  most  extreme  consequences,  but  only,  as  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  holy  and  the  happy  the  smallest  part  in  that  by  which  they  be- 
come such,  for  that  is  the  mere  work  of  God  ;  so  man,  certainly,  in 
every  stage  of  his  earthly  development,  reserves  the  negative  ability 
of  resisting  grace  :  he  may  fall  at  any  time  from  it.  Thus  alike 
the  whole  merit  belongs  entirely  to  God,  and  the  whole  guilt 
entirely  to  man.f  Though  the  whole  development  and  form  of 
evil  in  the  world's  history  depends  upon  God,  so  far  as  it  is  he  who 
causes  the  evil  to  be  evil  in  that  particular  form  in  which  he  is  so, 
yet  the  being  evil,  in  itself,  is  the  simple  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  man's  own  free  will.     Taken  in  this  scriptural  point  of  view,  his- 

*  Although,  therefore,  man  is  free,  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  become  evil  and 
oppose  God's  way  of  salvation ;  for  were  this  possible,  man  would  be  more  powerful  thau 
God,  and  able  to  defeat  God's  plan.  Comp.  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  xxiv.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  13. 

f  The  non-resistance  of  grace  in  the  holy  is  not  equivalent  to  the  receiving  of  grace. 
The  former  is  the  pure  negative,  the  latter  is  positive,  and  presupposes  an  energy  in  the 
will,  which  is  first  wrought  in  man  by  God.  Man,  therefore,  can  hinder  God's  work,  but 
he  is  not  able  to  promote  it,  just  as  he  is  in  a  condition  to  destroy  created  objects  in  the 
world,  and  yet  is  unable  to  make  a  single  blade  of  grass.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency, 
when  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  man  can  do  nothing  of 
a  positive  nature,  and  yet  we  are  directed  to  pray;  for  prayer  is  simply  non-resisting, 
that  incipient  attitude  of  preparation  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  receive  the  workings 
of  grace.  For  the  rest,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  there  is  no  moment  of  human  existence, 
nor  any  conceivable  act  of  men,  in  which  the  negative  and  the  positive  elements  can  be 
entirely  separated ;  rather  they  are  continually  interpenetrating  one  another.  Still  one 
or  the  otlicr  always  has  a  decisive  predominance;  theJ905^7^^'e activity  predominates  in  the 
natural  man,  but  in  the  work  of  res^enoration  the  receptivity  must  prevail,  in  order  to  leave 
the  positive  element  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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tory  becomes  no  iron  necessity,  no  fatalistic  physical  evolution,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mankind  exhibited  as  a  number  of  little  gods, 
each  one  of  whom  makes  of  himself  just  whatsoever  he  may  please. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  God  all  is  necessary,  as  in  man  all  is  free — not 
in  mere  supposition,  but  in  living  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
"ideas  of  guilt  and  judgment  have  their  deep  and  awful  significance. 
All  evil,  in  God's  hand,  serves  but  for  a  foil  and  for  the  promotion 
of  good,  and  yet  his  wrath  barns  with  justice  against  it,  because  it 
originates  only  in  the  wickedness  of  the  creature  which  receives  its 
punishment  from  righteousness.  The  possibility  of  this  punishment 
being  an  eternal  one,  does  not  depend  upon  God,  but  is  in  the  crea- 
ture alone,  which,  as  it  has  the  power  to  resist  God's  will  once,  may 
also  continue  to  persevere  in  its  resistance.*  The  doctrine  of  the 
restoration  appears  inconsequent  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance for  a  time,  and  making  it  cease  in  as  arbitrary  a  way  at  a 
certain  point,  fur  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  resistance  of  the 
evil  may  not .  be  considered  as  possible  to  be  continued.  Moreover, 
as  this  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  sin,  it  gains  little  by 
having  recourse  to  a  final  restoration  of  all  the  evil,  because,  if  God 
knew  beforehand  that  a  being  would  be  evil  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  yet  created  that  being,  it  might  justly  be  said,  that,  since  evil 
is  so  awful  a  thing,  that  it  would  appear  better  never  to  have  been 
born  than  to  have  sinned  but  once  with  no  more  than  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  God  should  rather  have  never  created  such  a  being  at  all. 
The  only  doctrine  consistent  with  itself,  is  that  which  denies  the 
reality  of  evil,  but  this  consistency  rests  upon  a  ttqCjtov  ipevdoc  ;  f jr, 
according  to  this,  the  quality  of  all  actions  is  alike.  Whereas,  if  we 
assume  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  one  problem  of  the  ability  of  the 
creature  to  resist  God,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  follows 
legitimately,  and  both  Divine  and  human  -interests  are  perfectly  se- 
cured. And  the  principles  here  laid  down  furnish  at  the  same  time 
the  following  simple  connexion  of  the  passage  in  question  :  "  I  be- 
hold with  deep  sorrow  the  unbelief  of  Israel ;  but  God's  word  is  not 
on  that  account  made  of  none  effect ;  the  All-knoiving  and  Almighty 
One  rather  permits  both  good  and  evil  to  have  their  manifestation 
according  to  his  toill,  even  as  he  has  long  ago  predicted  the  fall  of 
ttie  Jews,  and  the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  prophecies  of  the 

*  According  to  the  theory  of  the  unreah'ty  of  sin,  and  the  perpetuation,  not  of  the 
individual,  but  only  of  the  race,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  neither  a  restoration,  i.or 
yet  an  eternal  damnation.  Those  who  have  become  entirely  evil  would  perish  when  they 
die  altogether,  and  come  to  nothing,  as  the  withered  leaves  fall  from  the  tree,  while  the 
sanctified  alone  would  continue  to  live.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
Bible  is  far  from  asserting  the  personal  immortality  of  some  persons  only;  not  to  mGntioa, 
also,  that  upon  this  supposition,  the  grief  of  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  1,  etc.,  would  be  without 
adeq.uate  motive,  "  for  he  who  is  dead  would  be  free  from  sin"  (Rom.  vi.  7),  and  no  lo'^gei 
an  object  of  lamentation. 

Vol.  IV.— 6 
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Old  Testament"  (ch.  ix.)  But  the  guilt  of  this  apostacy  is  not,  on 
that  account,  at  all  the  less  chargeable  upon  the  Jews  alone,  since 
by  resisting  grace,  they  went  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, instead  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (ch.  x.)  Moreover,  even 
in  the  fallen  nation  itself,  God  hath  reserved  a  holy  seed,  and 
in  this  will  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  predictions  one  day  be  real- 
ized (ch.  xi.) 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cycle  of  expressions  employed 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  expound  his  doctrine  of  election,  we  shall 
find  that  the  circumstance  of  earlier  or  later,  which  are  "merely 
human  modes  of  thinking,  and  which  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
any  place  in  the  mind  of  God,'  are  implied  in  all  of  them.  The 
terms  7rpo£i(5(t),ybre5ee  (Acts  ii.  31 ;  Gal.  iii.  8),  irpoyiyv^oKijd^  foreknow 
(Rom.  viii.  29,  xi.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  20),  Tzpoopl^cjj  predetermine  (Acts  iv. 
28 j;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30;  I  Cor.  ii.  7;  Eph.  i.  5,  II),  nportdrjfic, 
place  be/ore,  purpose  (Eph.  i.  9),  and  the  substantive  irpoyvoxjLgy 
foreknowledge  (Acts  ii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2),  and  npodeGcg,  purpose  (Rom. 
viii.  28,  ix.  II ;  Eph.  i.  11,  iii.  II  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9)  express  the 
knowledge  and  the  will  of  God,  befere  the  object  of  his  knowledge 
comes  into  outward  manifestation.  And  as  all  the  expressions  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  God  have  been  selected  not  on  his  account,  but 
for  the  sake  of  man,  so  too  it  is  only  for  man  that  they  hold  per- 
fectly good.  Considered  from  the  human  point  of  view,  God  does 
in  fact  foreknow,  although  for  himself  the  whole  co-exists  in  one 
eternal  present.  Again,  in  the  expressions  in  question,  there  are 
evidently  two  distinct  classes,  first  those  which  express  knowledge 
'or  discernment,  then  those  which  apply  to  the  will.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that,  although  the  will  always  presupposes  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  a  man  wills,  yet  knowledge  need  not  always  be  combined 
with  the  volition  of  the  thing  known.  God,  for  instance,  knows  evil 
as  such,  not  simply  as  a  phenomenon  ;  he  discerns  in  the  evil  deed 
what  it  is  that  makes  it  evil ;  in  short,  God  possesses  the  thought 
or  the  'knowledge  of  evil,  but  not  the  will.  Yet,  correct  as  this 
is,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  phraseology  of  Paul.  The  apostle 
never  speaks  but  of  God's  knowledge  of  the  evil  phenomenon  ; 
but  this  God  wills  as  well  as  knoivs ;  and  it  is  only  and  solely 
because  he  wills  it  that  it  comes  into  manifestation.  We  must, 
therefore,  altogether  reject  the  Pelagian  distinction  of  a  prcevisio 
and  prcedestinatio  when  we  view  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
good  (since  it  has  indeed  with  regard  to  evil  a  degree  of  truth),  as 
being  of  no  service  at  all  in  solving  the  difficulties  in  the  apostle's 
writings.  In  Paul,  God's  foreknowledge  always  implies  a  fore-work- 
ing and  a  fore-determination,  just  as  his  fore-determination  is  never 
without  foreknowledge.  Now  this  fore-determination,  as  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  does  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but 
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rather  presupposes  it.  God  creates  and  works  in  free  beings  as  free, 
and  in  beings  not  free  as  not  free.  Now,  one  remarkable  expression 
of  tbe  Divine  npodeoiCy  purpose,  is  the  choosing  out,  electing  {ekXe-^ 
ysLv),  (John  xv.  16,  19  ;  Acts  xiii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28  ;  Eph.  i.  4)^ 
equivalent  to  which  is  dtjiopi^eiv  (Gal.  i.  15),  or  the  htkoyri  (Rom.  xi. 
5,  7  ;  1  Thess.  i.  4),  also  npodemg  tear'  eKXoyrjv^  purpose  according  to 
election  —  'npodsaig  eKXeyovoa  (Rom.  ix.  11),  by  which  the  EnXeicroi, 
elect  (Matth.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14  ;  Rom.  viii.  33  ;  Col.  iii.  12  ;  comp. 
comment,  on  Matth.  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  22)  are  designated,  and  which  is 
manifested  through  the  calling  {kXtiok;)  to  the  human  consciousness. 
(Rom.  xi.  29 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26 ;  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  11 ;  Heb. 
iii.  1.)  This  election  of  the  holy  and  the  blessed  (since  it  is  to 
hlessedness  alone  that  EKXoyri  in  Paul's  language  refers,  and  not,  as 
will  be  shortly  shewn,  to  subordinate  advantages)  has  nothing  com- 
pulsory in  it ;  the  possibility  of  resisting  still  remains  in  every  one 
of  the  elect ;  though  with  God,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  neither 
this  possibility  obtains  nor  any  other  possibility  whatever.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  24.)  Nor  does  the  election  at  all  involve  in  itself  the  positive 
rejection  of  the  non-elect.  Humanly  considered,  they  also  are  elect, 
since  God  wills  the  happiness  of  all  ;  but  since  they  resist  this  Divine 
will,  and  God  knows  it  so  will  be,  before  him  they  are  non-elected 
or  rejected,  not  through  any  decree  of  reprobation,  but  only  through 
their  own  rejection  of  the  universal  decree  of  grace. 

After  these  observations,  Ve  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
particulars  with  some  hope  of  a  prosperous  issue  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  apostle's  discourse,  which  seems,  like  the  sixth  chapter 
of  John,  calculated  for  the  express  purpose  of  sifting  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Paul  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  unbelief  of  his 
people  with  the  most  earnest  protestation  ;  his  use  of  the  phrase, 
"  I  speak  the  truth,  I  lie  not"  (dXijOeiav  Xsycj,  ov  ipevdofiac) ,  indicates 
an  apprehension  that  some  might  not  give  him  credit  for  these  sen- 
timents. It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  hostile  Judaizers,  this 
was  so  ;  we  have,  however,  no  particular  ground  for  looking  for  these 
in  Rome  ;  the  habitual  feehng  of  the  apostle  exerted  an  involun- 
tary influence  upon  his  immediately  present  ideas  ;  and  he  had 
the  less  inducement  to  repress  it,  inasmuch  as  he  must  needs 
have  expected  to  meet  the  resistance  of  these  Ms  opponents  also  in 
Rome. 

(Tholuck  is  certainly  right  in  not  allowing  the  words  ev  Xptara), 
Ev  TTvevfiaTL  dyiid,  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  amount  to  forms  of 
swearing  ;  after  these  words,  we  ought  rather  to  understand  o)v  \  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  still  virtual  swearing  lies  in  the  vehement 
protestations,  which  are  so  heightened  by  the  words  h  XpcoTO)  that 
they  come  near  in  meaning  to  an  oath.     There  is  no  ground  for 
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Griesbach's  proposal  to  inclose  the  words  ovfifxaprvpovaTjg  fzoi  rrjg  av* 
veidijoewg  fiov  in  a  parenthesis.  Lachmann  rightly  connects  thens 
with  those  following. — Yer.  2.  ^Odvvrj  ig  the  strongci  expression^ 
sorrow,  grief  of  soul.) 

Ver.  3. — To  shew  how  great  his  grief  is,  the  apostle  exclaims, 
i]vXO{J>T]v  avTog  eyo)  dvddefj,a  uvat  aTro  rov  Xpiorov  vrcep  rdv  dSsXcpCJv  fiov^ 
I  could  wish,  etc.  The  whole  passage  loses  its  meaning  and  its  deep 
earnestness, if  we  suppose  that  Paul  was  really  aware  that  every  single 
individual  of  the  Jewish  nation,  all  mankind  indeed,  would  in  the  end 
be  blessed.  These  words,  therefore,  indirectly  contain  a  strong  proof 
of  his  conviction,  that  there  is  a  state  of  eternal  damnation  ;  as  he 
expressly  declares,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  that  those  who  obey  not  the 
Gospel  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  (See  John  iii.  36.)  The  words  have  no 
meaning  unless  we  understand  him  to  wish  to  be  banished  from 
Christ  and  so  miserable  for  ever,  in  place  of  his  brethren  {yr^Ep  — 
dvTL,  not  merely  for  their  advantage,  comp.  Comment.  Rom.  v.  8, 
12,  etc.)  This  wish,  it  is  true,  is  an  impossible  one,  since  neither 
does  love  admit  of  happiness  (rather  where  true  love  is  there  must 
needs  unhappiness),  nor  can  one  brother  suffer  in  place  of  another 
(Ps.  xlix.  8);  Christ  alone  is  able  to  do  that,  because  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  all.*  But  the  love  of  Christ  which  had  been  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  made  him  also  cry,  as  the  same  spirit 
of  Christ  had  already  bid  Moses  say  ;  "  forgive  them  their  sins,  if 
not,  then  blot  me  out  of  thy  book"  (Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33),  in  which 
place,  also,  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  ought,  certainly,  not  to 
be  completed  by  the  words,  "for  a  certain  time,''  but  "forever." 
The  words  may^thus  be  taken  for  an  intercession  of  Paul  with 
Christ,f  who  was  able  to  do  what  he  was  only  able  to  wish,  and 

*  To  maintain  the  objective  possibility  of  any  one  giving  his  soul  to  be  anathema  for 
another,  leads  by  direct  consequence  to  G-ichtel's  doctrine  of  the  Melchizcdeliian  priest- 
hood, according  to  which,  the  Christ  within  us  is  able  to  suflfcr  for  sin?,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Jesus  himself  suffered.  But  this  doctrine  evidently  contradicts  the  ali- 
sufQciency  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  who,  by  his  once  offering  of  himself,  bath  perfected 
all  them  that  are  sanctified  (Heb.  x.  14).  No  doubt  Christ  pours  his  love  into  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful,  and  they  willingly  undergo  whatever  portion  of  temporal  suffering  the  sin 
which  is  in  man  brings  with  it  for  them ;  but  the  undertaking  of  the  burden  of  sin  for 
another  upon  one*s  sel^  together  with  its  eternal  consequences,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  con- 
ceived by  any  man  except  in  the  person  of  Jesus  alone.  The  partizans  of  the  so  called 
pure  love,  as  Penelon  and  Madame  Guion,  often  quote  these  words :  meanwhile,  if  the 
doctrine  of  pure  love  mean  any  more  than  that  man  ought  not  to  love  God  on  account 
of  his  gifts  alone,  it  certainly  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  countenance  in  Scripture.  In  the 
rest,  the  words  of  Bengel  are  worth  considering:  "  de  mensura  amoris  in  Mose  et  Paulo 
non  facile  est  existimare ;  non  capit  hoc  anima  non  valde  prove  eta."  Such  passages  as 
Eph.  iii. 13  ;  Col.  i.  24  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  which  are  apparently  related  to  the  present, 
require  another  interpretation,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  explain  them.  [Gichtel, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  was  a  German  enthusiast,  bora  1638,  died  1710.] 

]  Similar  sentiments  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mystics,  both  of  former  and  of 
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wliat,  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  he  utters  of  and  for  himself.  Meyer's 
view  will  not  hold  (v.  Pelt's  theol.  Mitarb.  Pt.  3,  p.  71),  which  re- 
gards the  imperfect  tense  as  intended  to  indicate  the  merely  mo- 
mentary rise  of  this  wish.  The  imperfect  here,  as  Winer  has  already 
rightly  remarked  (Gr.,  §41.  2.)  has  no  narrative  force,  but  stands, 
as  often,  for  the  conjunctive,  "  I  could  wish." 

(JAvdde(m  was  originally  the  same  with  dvddrjfxa^  but  in  more  re- 
cent times,  and  in  the  New  Testament  also  [Luke  xxi.  5],  the  latter 
form  was  used  for  what  was  consecrated,  devoted  to  the  gods,  while 
dvddefxa  came  to  signify  anything  devoted  to  the  gods  in  an  evil  sense, 
or  accursed,  like  sacer.  It  corresponds  with  Kddapfia^  TTspLibrj^a^ 
nepifiddapfia  [1  Cor.  iv.  13].  that  is,  a  victim  for  a  community,  a  man 
upon  whom,  in  the  case  oi  a  pestilence  or  other  national  calamity, 
the  guilt  of  the  community,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  visitation,  is  laid  as  upon  a  victim.  This  meaning  would  be  ap- 
plicable here  by  reading  vnoj  which  is  suj^ported  by  l).E.Gr.;  but 
dnOy  which,  upon  critical  grounds,  merits  the  preference,  does  not 
admit  the  application  of  this  figure  of  speech.  On  this  account,  it 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  compare  the  Hebrew  cnh,  by  which  we  ob- 
tain the  notion  of  extrusion,  exclusion,  banishment.  We  need  not 
mention  that  the  ban  here  spoken  of  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  an 
outward  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  of  merely 
physical  death ;  the  depth  of  the  thought  points  to  a  spiritual 
and  eternal  exclusion  from  the  communion  and  life  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  Paul  had  found  happiness  [viii.  33,  etc.]  We  ma}'-  sup- 
ply here  el  dwarov^  which  occurs  in  a  similarly  hyperbolical  passage 
of  Gal.  iv.  15.)^' 

modern  tim&s,  which  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  offspring  of  their  overflowing  love.  So 
Angeius  Silesius,  in  his  '"•  Cherubinical  Pilgrim,"  No.  28,  says: 

Kein  Tod  ist  seliger  aJs  in  ^em  Herrn  sterben, 
Und  um  das  ew'ge  Gut  mit  Leib  und  Seel'  verderben. 
''  No  death  is  more  blessed  than  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
And  for  the  eternal  good  with  body  and  soul  to  perish." 
*  This  interpretation  I  cannot  but  deem  subject  to  great  difficulties.     1.  No  explana- 
tion can  do  away  with  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  thought  that  Paul  wishes  himself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren.     2.  This  construction  leaves  the  first  verse  to  termi- 
nate in  a  very  abrupt  manner.     3.  The  Imperf  ijvxoiirjv  without  av  may  indeed  be  ren- 
dered "could  wish,"  if  the  exigencies  of  the  verse  require  it    But  such  is  not  its  primary 
use,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  claim  it  in  a  particular  case.     4.  The 
avTog  kyCi  should,  according  to  this  construction,  belong  to  Elvat^  "  I  could  wish  myself  to 
be,"  which  is  impossible.     k.v-6g  alone  might  be  so  constructed,  but  avro^  eyu  hy  fixed 
Greek  usage,  can  bdong  only  to  ijuxq,ui]v,  "I  myself  was  wishing,"  etc.     Would  it  not 
be  better  therefore  (with  a  few  interpreters)  to  divide  and  render  thus :   "  Great  grief  and 
unceasing  anguish  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  fence]  prayed  to  be  separated  from  Christ), 
for  my  brethren,"  etc.     This  relieves  the  passage  of  all  that  is  ofifens^ve,  makes  a  natural 
termination  of  the  first  verse,  and  converts  the  offensive  clause  into  a  statement  of  an 
added  reason  for  his  distress,  viz.,  that  he  himself  once  like  them  prayed  for  separation 
from  Clirist.     The  use  of  uvdOsfia  may  be  suggested  by  his  present  Christian  feeling;  he 
(>rayod  for  tliat  aoparation  which  he  uo\7  feels  to  be  upuOs/^cl — [EL 
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Yer.  4. — To  set  the  depth  of  the  fall  of  Israel  in  the  plainest 
light,  Paul  brings  forward  all  their  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of 
which,  nevertheless,  was  bound  up  with  their  obedience  (Deut. 
xxviii.),  and  which  are  kept  in  reserve  by  God  for  the  people,  until 
the  stipulated  condition,  the  obedience  of  faith,  should  have  been 
realised  in  them,  just  as  a  throne  is  withholden  from  a  Iringly  race 
overthrown  by  their  own  culpability  (xi.  26).  In  front  of  all  their 
privileges  he  places  the  sacred  name  'loparjXlraiy  by  which  the  theo- 
cratic people  were  to  be  characterized  as  wrestlers  with  God  (2  Cor.  * 
xi.  22  ;  Phil.  iii.  5).  But  in  the  days  of  Christ  they  were  no  longer 
yictorious  in  the  struggle,  as  was  Jacob  of  old  (Gen.  xxxii.  29);  on 
the  contrary,  they  fell.  The  adoption  (v^o^eam)  belonged  to  the 
nation  as  the  type  of  the  true  Israel  of  the  New  Testament ;  for, 
ccDsidered  in  itself,  Israel  was  yet  in  bondage  (viii.  14),  yet  the 
l)00[)le  is  already  called  in  hope  the  first-born  son  of  God.  (Ex.  iv. 
22  ;  Jer.  ii.  3.)  The  glory  {do^d)  here  cannot  well  be  applied  to  the 
general  glory  of  Israel,  since  that  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be 
mentioned  among  its  special  privileges,  nor  is  the  supposition  of  an 
Hendiadys  more  tenable,  since  the  object  of  the  apostle  evidently  is 
to  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  greater  prerogatives  of  Israel,  and  on 
this  account  nai  is  constantly  repeated.  The  best  way,  undoubt- 
edly, is,  to  compare  it  with  ^  n'tas  (see  John  i.  1),  and  to  understand 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which,  as  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
God,  led  the  people  through  the  wilderness.  In  distinguishing  the 
dfiOTinai^  covenants^  from  the  vofwdealaj  giving  of  the  laiv,  we  must 
remember  the  covenants  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob.  The  Xarpelay  service,  specifies  the  voixoOeoia  with  reference 
to  the  several  theocratic  institutions  of  the  temple  worship.  Under 
iuayyskiai,  promises,,  are  included  all  the  prophecies,  especially  the 
Messianic  ones.  Uar^Qeg^ fathers,  denote  especially  the  patriarchs, 
the  first  ancestors  of  the  race,  of  whose  possession  the  Israelites 
were  so  proud,  and  by  whose  blessings  they  were  blessed.  The 
reading  e^  cjv  would  restrict  w^hat  follows  to  narepeg^  alone  ;  koI  k^  o)v 
reckons  the  natural  descent  of  Christ  among  the  privileges  of  the 
nation.  Critical  authorities  are  decisive  for  Kat,  only  F.G.  omit  it, 
as  also  the  following  to. 

Yer.  5. — In  the  treatment  of  this  famous  doxology,  inter- 
preters have  diifered,-  down  to  the  most  recent  time,  according  to 
their  doctrinal  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  AU  those  who  have 
maintained  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  have  understood  this  passage 
also  of  him  ;  all  those  who  have  denied  it  refer  it  to  the  Father.  • 
GlOckler  alone  ,is  in  favour  of  referring  it  to  God,  though,  so 
far  from  denying  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ,  he  expressly  ac- 
knv)wled;i;es  it.  This  imijartiality  is  laudable  in  itself,  and  it  must 
be  admitted   that  the  important  doctrine  of  me  Divine  natura 
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©f  Clirist  cannot  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  single  text ;  and,  more- 
over, Christian  antiquity  made  but  little  use  of  this  passage  as 
a  proof,  properly  so  called,  from  an  apprehension  that  too  much 
might  he  proved  thereby,  namely,  the  Sabellian  confusion  of  the 
persons.*  I  should,  on  that  account,  determine  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  Glcickler's  view,  if  his  reasons  were  more  solid  than 
they  are.  For  he  takes  the  words  from  b  u)v  to  diiriv  together,  and 
considers  the  first  half,  with  ^on  or  tarcj^  understood,  as  the  subject, 
and  the  latter  half  as  the  predicate.f  The  words  are  thus  intended 
to  fit  into  the  context  in  such  a  way,  that  Paul  praises  God  for  the 
many  tokens  of  his  grace  exhibited  to  the  Jews  ;  but  as  the  apostle 
had  just  been  afflicted  by  the  thought  that  all  these  favours  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  people  of  Israel,  Glockler  supposes  that  these 
words  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  a  transient  smile  called  up  on  the 
countenance  of  one  in  sorrow,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
moments  of  his  life.  But  this  is  obviously  a  forced  construction, 
and  it  is  much  more  simple  to  regard  Paul  as  intending  to 
place  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  contraposition  to  his  Divine 
nature.  The  observation  tha't,  by  referring  it  to  Christ,  the  sen- 
tence falls  into  two  parts,  an  apposition,  that  is,  and  a  doxology, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  referred  to  God,  is  utterly  without 
significance.  Thus  but  two  objections  of  any  moment  remain,  first, 
that  evXoyrjToig  does  not  occur  in  application  to  Christ  (comp.  Luke 
i.  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  61  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31  ;  Rom.  i.  25  ;  Eph.  i.  3  ;  1  Pet. 
i,  3),  but  to  God  alone  ;J  and,  secondly,  that  6  enl  irdvrcjv  Qeo^j  who 
is  God  over  all,  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  Father.  To  the 
former  of  these  remarks  no  weight  is  to  be  attributed,  since  it  is 
only  so  far  true,  that  evXoy7]r6(;  cannot  be  applied  to  mere  man,  or 
any  creature  whatever,  but  in  as  far  as  Christ  is  God  from  God,  so 
far  does  this  Divine  predicate  also  belong  to  him,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  remaining  ones,  and  it  must  hence  be  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  accident  that  it  has  not  been  assigned  to  him  in  several 
places.  The  second  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without 
its  weight,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  one  which  can  per- 
plex the  expositor  in  his  treatment  of  this  doxology.  For  not  only 
does  the  expression  ettI  navroyv  Qeog^  God  over  all,  not  occur  with 
respect  to  Christ  (if  that  w^ere  all,  the  argument  would  have  no  force, 

*  Compare  Reiche^s  Comm.  vol.  iL,  p.  268,  note. 

f  I.  e.,  "  Let  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  forever." 

^  In  Matth.  xxi.  9,  Luke  xix.  38,  ei'AojTj/xtvog  is  certainly  applied  to  Christ,  but  it  oc- 
curs in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  we  remember  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  the  New  Testament  in  general  contains  no  formal  doxologies  to 
Christ  (see,  however,  Rom.  xvi-  27 ;  Rev.  v.  12,  vii.  10),  the  want  of  places  in  which  the 
term  Evloyqrog  is  applied  to  Christ,  is  very  simply  accounted  for.  But  after  such  pas- 
sages as  John  v.  23,  the  almost  total  absence  of  formal  doxologies  to  Christ  can  only  be 
accidental.  (The  doxology  in  2  Peter  iii.  18,  cannot  well  be  brought  to  bear,  as  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  epistle  has  been  called  in  question.) 
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since  there  is  no  need  that  all  his  names  should  repeatedly  occnr), 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  could  not  be  assigned  to  him.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  Son's  essential  equality  with  the  Father,  the  latter 
remains  ever  the  Unbegotten,  and  so  God  over  all,  and  the  former 
the  Begotten  One.  If,  then,  this  name  could  not,  without  violence, 
be  reconciled  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  regarding  the  Son  of  God, 
the  reference  of  the  doxology  to  Christ  must  be  abandoned,  although 
everything  else  is  in  its  favour,  since  critical  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  omission  of  Oeog  are  unimportant  to  the  last  degree,  being  no 
more  than  a  few  citations  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  the  inversion  of  the 
words  (Qebg  inl  Trdvrcjv)  does  not  at  all  affect  the  sense.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  upon  a  nearer  survey  of  the  words  OEog  enl 
ndvTOjVj  that  we  cannot  take  ndvrcjv  as  the  masculine  with  perhaps 
dvdp(x)7T0}v  or  even  QeojVy  understood  (as  in  the  sense,  Lord  of  all 
lords,  God  of  all  gods,  Deut.  x.  17),  since  there  is  here  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles  ;  it  can  only  be  taken  as  neuter,  so  that  our 
passage  becomes  parallel  to  Kom.  x.  12,  and  Acts  x.  36,  where  it 
is  said,  ovrog  eart  7rdvT(x)v  icvQiog^  he  is  Lord  of  all.  And  if  we  far- 
ther consider  that  in  John  i.  1,  etc.,  the  name  Oeog  is  applied  to 
the  Logos,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  universe  is  represented 
as  dependent  upon  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Son  should 
not  be  called  "  God  over  all."  The  expression  would  be  an  im- 
proper one  only  in  case  the  Father  were  conceived  as  included 
among  the  ^^all,"  but  it  is  self-evident  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  XV.  2T  :  o-av  61  elirrj,  ore  ndyra  vnoTeTaKrat^  drjXov^ 
OTL  tfcrog  Tov  vnord^avrog  avrcft  rd  Trdvraj  hut  luJien  lie  Saitll  that 
all  things,  etc.  I  therefore  understand  the  passage  in  the  usual 
manner  with  Tholuck,  Eiickert,*  and  other  recent  expositors,  as  re- 
lating to  Christ.  Among  the  various  punctuations  on  record  since 
Erasmus,  the  one  otherwise  most  plausible  is  that  which  refers  the 
words  6  o)v  enl  ndvTG)v  to  Christ  alone,  and  takes  the  last  w^ords  as  a 
doxology  to  the  Father.  But  in  that  case  the  doxology  stands 
without  any  connexion,  and  errl  TTdvroyv  has  no  regular  position : 
this,  therefore,  can  satisfy  only  those  who  have  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  apply  the  name  em  ndyro^v  Qeog  to  Christ.  (The  conjecture 
of  wv  instead  of  cjv,  is  indeed  sagacious,  but  destitute  of  critical  au- 
thority from  manuscripts.) 

Vers.  6-9. — After  this  introduction,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  the 
argumentation  itself  In  the  first  place,  he  shews  how  the  fall  of 
the  Israelites  from  their  vocation  does  not  make  void  the  word  of 

*  The  last-mentioned  scholar^s  remark,  that  evXoyrjToc,  when  applied  to  God,  must, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  always  precede  the  noun,  is  of  no 
weight.  Kollner  rightly  observes,  that  the  position  of  words  is  altogether  not  a  mechan- 
ical thing,  but  determined,  in  each  particular  conjuncture,  by  tlie  connexion,  and  by  the 
purpose  of  the  speaker. 
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God,  and  tlie  promises  contained  in  it,  since,  under  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  to  whom  these  were  to  be  referred  from  the  beginning, 
were  to  be  understood,  not  his  fleshly  but  only  his  spiritual  progeny. 
He  might  even  have  said  that  the  Word  of  God  had  heen  established 
by  the  fall  of  Israel,  since  he  shews  by  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testarnent,  ix.  24,  etc.,  that  the  fall  itself  had  already  been  pre- 
dicted in  it.  Paul  founds  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Israel,  which  he 
had  already  broached,  Kom.  ii.  28,  29,  upon  that  passage  in  Gen. 
xxi.  11,  where  Isaac  is  denoted'  as  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise 
belonged,  and  upon  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14,  which  contains  the  words  of 
the  promise  itself.  Isaac  is  represented  as  the  antithesis  to  Ishmael, 
who  was  born  indeed  before  the  former,  and  yet  was  not  the  heir  ; 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  merely  natural  descent,  but  rather 
upon  the  spiritual  affinity  with  the  faith  with  which  Abraham  lived. 
(Compare  the  detailed  treatment  of  this  antithesis  between  Isaac 
and  Ishmael,  Gal.  iv.  22  ;  Heb.  xi.  1,  9.)  The  primary  object  of 
this  demonstration  is  indeed  only  to  shew  that  the  Word"  of  God  re- 
mained unshaken,  but  this  would  not  make  the  notion  that  the 
apostle  had  no  positive  intention  of  exhibiting  Isaac  as  the  figure 
of  the  faithful,  and  thus  of  the  blessed,  and  Ishmael  as  the  type  of 
the  unbelievers,  and  thus  of  the  lost,  at  all  the  less  certainly  false. 
It  is  true,  Paul  does  not  here  express  the  idea,  but  it  slumbers  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  as  appears  from  Gal.  iv.  22,  and  as  becomes 
evident  by  the  subsequent  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Only  we 
must  not  conclude  that  because  Paul  represents  Ishmael  .as  the 
typical  representation  of  unbelievers,  that  is,  of  the  non-elected 
portion  of  mankind,  he  therefore  viewed  Ishmael  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  as  actually  condemned  ;  since  we  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  for  Ishmael  and  all  the  Ishmaelites  the  power  to 
cease  in  the  apostle's  view  to  be  that  which  they  are,  and  thus  pass 
over  into  spiritual  sonship,  just  as  we  must  assume  for  Israel  the 
power  of  excluding  themselves  from  the  spiritual  family.  Paul  is 
not  here  intending  to  offer  any  decision  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Di- 
vine judgment,  as  to  whether  Ishmael  in  person  should  be  eventually 
blessed  or  not,  but  represents  his  spiritual  position  as  it  occurs  in 
Scripture,  as  symbolical.* 

(The  phrase  ovk  olov  Sn  in  ver.  6,  is  elliptical,  for  ov  rdlov  Iotlv, 
olov  EGTiv  on,  meaning  :  but  still  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  it  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  that.  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §64.  6.]  Lo- 
beck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  427,  adduces  similar  forms  of  speech  from 

*  As  the  meek  Isaac,  who  gave  his  life  for  a  willing  sacrifice,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
gospel  in  its  peculiarity,  so  Ishmael,  the  wild  man,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man 
(Gen.  xvi.  12),  symbolizes  the  peculiarity  of  Islam,  which  was  born  of  the  people  de- 
scended from  him.  For,  as  the  seed  already  contains  the  character  of  the  plant  _which  is 
to  be  developed  from  it,  so  in  the  ancestors  of  nations  are  found  those  peculiarities  which 
characterise  their  descendants. 
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ancient  writers,  but  a  precisely  parallel  idiom  is  nowhere  found.  A 
similar  use  of  o)g  on  occurs  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2. — Aoyog 
Qeov  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  would  be  alto- 
gether shaken  by  the  annihilation  of  so  very  important  a  portion  as 
the  prophecies. — ^EfcmTrrsLv  answers  to  Vbs,  the  opposite  to  fievetVj  to 
fall  away,  to  lose  power  or  significance  ;  here  in  reference  to  the 
fulfilment,  to  remain  unfulfilled. — '^  Israel"  denotes-not  the  person  of 
the  patriarch,  but  the  nation,  with  reference,  however,  first  to  their 
physical  existence,  and  secondarily  to  their  spiritual  character.  No 
one  can  j)Ossess  the  latter  who  wants  the  natural  descent,  and  vice 
versa. — Ver.  7.  In  like  manner  oTrepixa  =  stilf  is  first  the  physical 
offspring,  and  then  the  spiritual ;  the  former  are  the  reKva  r?)^  aap- 
Kog^  the  latter  the  reKva  rov  nveviiarog  or  Qeov.  The  same  distinction 
between  o-neQiia  and  reKva  occurs  in  John  viii.  37,  39. — YLaXuaOau 
here,  as  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  Comm.  on  Luke  i. 
32],  has  the  signification  of  being,  with  the  secondary  idea  of  being 
recognized  as  such  ;  it  is  by  no  means  =  enXeyeii. ,  as  Tholuck  pro- 
poses.— The  quotation,  ver.  9,  is  the  substance  of  Gen.  xviii.  10  and 
14,  given  freely  from  memory. — The  word  ekevaofiaL  refers,  as  it 
were,  to  God's  foresight  of  the  accomplished  fulfilment. — On  the 
phrase  ica-d  rbv  tcaipov  tovtov  =  nsji  nys,  compare  Fritzsche^s  letter, 
p.  15.  In  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the  usual  form,  we  find  elg  r.  k.  t. 
together  with  elg  wpag^  and  I  agree  with  Eeiche  in  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  originally  this  last  phrase  alone  stood  in  the  text  of  the 
LXX.,  and  the  phrase  Kara  r.  k.  r.  was  first  introduced  into  it  from 
Kom.  ix.  9.  The  expression  signifies  "  this  time  year,"  the  year  be- 
ing taken  as  a  thing  which  perishes  and  again  produces  itself.) 

Vers.  10-13. — But  the  history  of  the  holy  patriarchs  furnishes, 
in  the  relation  of  Esau  to  Jacob,  a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
principle  that  the  blessing  does  not  depend  upon  fleshly  descent. 
For  Ishmael  ^vas  the  son  of  a  bondmaid,  which  makes  it  more  easily 
conceivable  that  the  child  of  the  lawful  wife  should  be  preferred  to 
him ;  but  Jacob  and  Esau  were  both  sons  of  a  free  woman,  nay, 
they  were  even  twins,  and  yet  as  soon  even  as  they  were  born,  and 
without  regard  to  any  act  of  theirs  whatever,  their  respective  posi- 
tions were  assigned,  by  the  predestination  of  God,  according  to  the 
passages  in  Gen.  xxv.  22  ;  Mai.  i.  3.  Here  again,  then,  Jacob  cor^ 
responds  with  Isaac,  and  Esau  with  Ishmael.  Every  attempt,  how- 
ever well-intended,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  idea,  and  to 
avoid  viewing  Esau  as  the  representative  of  the  reprobate,  thust  be 
repelled,  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Paul,  especially  as  Esau  is 
presented  as  su^h  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture.  (Heb.  xii.  17.)  The 
apostle  here  already  adopts  into  his  argument  the  leading  idea 
which  he  follows  out  in  the  14th  and  succeeding  verses,  namely, 
that  God  summons  forth  evil  creatures  as  well  as  good  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  world's  history  (not  certainly  as  evil,  but  as  evil  beings 
in  this  or  that  definite  shape),  and  therefore  these  last  do  not  avail 
to  defeat  his  purpose  and  system  of  governing  the  world,  as  made 
known  by  the  prophecies. 

(The  construction  of  ver.  10  is  elliptical,  not  inconsecutive  ;  as 
Eebecca  is  named,  the  most  natural  word  to  supply  is  Sarah,  mean-  , 
ing,  '^  not  only  Sarah  shews  this,  but  also  Eebecca.''  The  other 
suggested  modes  of  completing  it,  are  forced. — Kotr?/,  bed,  an  eu- 
phemism for  cohabitation,  whence  k.  ex^lv  is  said  of  the  woman 
who  conceives  from  cohabitation  with  any  one,  a.  diSovat  of  the 
man. — Yer.  11.  Ugdocjeiv  dyadov  points  evidently  to  Jacob,  KaicSv  to 
Esau,  so  that  the  meaning  is,  that  although  they  had  neither  done 
good  nor  evil,  yet  God  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  had.  It  is  doing 
violence  to  the  meaning  to  refer  the  irgSdeGLg  Kar*  etcXoyTJVj  purpose 
according  to  election,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  works  that 
were  not  in  existence,  but  rested  upon  the  holy  will  [jiEveiv  =  n^y, 
remain  unalterably  fixed],  alone  of  him  who  called  whom  he  would 
[viz.,  Jacob  only,  and  not  Esau],  with  Beck,  simply  to  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  or  with  Tholuck  to  the  occupation  of  the  theocratical 
land.  For  in  Paul's  view,  Esau's  possession  of  the  primogeniture 
and  the  theocracy  involved  his  election  to  eternal  life  ;  as  therefore 
he  proves  in  Gal.  iv.,  that  Ishmael  was  to  be  rejected,  so  in  his 
view  Esau  is  also  the  rejected  son,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rejected 
in  general. — Ver.  12.  The  thought  is  not  materially  affected  by 
understanding,  with  Tholuck,  the  terms  /xe/^wi^  and  eXdaocjv  of  the 
nations  which  sprung  from  Jacob  and  Esau,  since,  according  to 
the  view  of  Paul  and  the  Scriptures,  these  latter  participate  in 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  not  indeed  in  every  individual,  but  in 
the  great  mass.  But  dovXevsLv  need  not  be  understood  of  political 
servitude ;  it  must  be  referred  to  spiritual  dependance  into  which 
Esau  was  brought  by  throwing  away  his  birthright,  while  the  stream 
of  grace  turned  away  to  Isaac. — Yer.  13.  All  the  assurances  that 
iiioelv  here  does  not  mean  to  hate,  but  only  to  love  less,  to  bestow  a 
less  advantage,  cannot  satisfy  the  conscientious  expositor,  since  he 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Paul  has  purposely  selected  a  very 
strong  and  repulsive  expression  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
question.  Nor  does  it  make  against  this,  that  in  the  passage  of 
Malachi  the  immediate  question  is  of  outward  circumstances,  since 
these  also  are  to  be  viewed  as  expressions  of  the  wrath  of  God.) 

Yer.  14. — It  is  only  this  severe  mode  of  interpretation  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  question,  firj  ddiKta  rrapd  rw  deep  ;  is  there  unrighteous- 
ness with  God  ?  and  pertinence  to  the  thrilling  answer  in  ver.  15. 
The  softening  constructions  of  the  passage  from  ver.  6-13,  afford 
no  occasion  for  such  thoughts  at  all  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  in 
no  way  evade  the  more  stringent  interpretation.     But  we  must 
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not  forget  at  the  same  time,  the  principle,  Scriptura  Scripturce 
interpres,  and  therefore  many  to  whom  the  observations  already 
made  (ch.  ix.  1),  have  clearly  shewn  that  God  does  no  injustice  when 
he  hates  the  wicked,  because  God  is  not  the  cause  of  his  being 
wicked,  but  only  of  his  wickedness  coming  into  manifestation  in 
such  a  form  as  is  most  salutary  both  for  himself  and  for  the  uni- 
verse, might  demand  how  are  those  other  passages  in  which  the 
universality  of  grace  is  asserted,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  doc- 
trine of  the  purpose  according  to  election.  We  have  already 
given  this  a  brief  consideration  in  ix.  1,  in  treating  of  the  twofold 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  in  Scripture,  which  attri- 
butes the  whole  process  in  the  work  of  renewal  at  one  time  to  God, 
and  at  another  to  man  ;  nevertheless  this  doctrine  forces  itself  so 
strongly  upon  us  in  every  verse  of  the  following  passage,  that  it 
stands  fn  need  of  a  fresh  consideration.  The  Scripture  declares  in 
the  most  explicit  words,  that  God  wills  that  all  mankind  should  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  the  of  truth.  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Tit.  ii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.)  This  universality  of  grace 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  done  away  by  the  ngodeaig  Kar^  EKXoy7\v, 
But,  evidently,  this  could  be  the  case  only  were  we  to  attribute 
man's  agency  in  resisting  grace  also  to  God,  in  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  by  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  in  that 
event  God  would  call  those  who  were  not  elected  as  it  were  in  mock- 
ery, only  to  put  "men  all  the  sooner  and  more  surely  to  confusion  ;  a 
representation  which  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable aberrations  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  disclosed. 
Whereas,  if  we  will  only  leave  the  power  of  striving  against  grace, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  is  evil  to  man,  as  his  own  melancholy  pro- 
perty, the  two  modes  of  expression  are  easily  reconciled  with  one 
another  in  the  following  method.  God's  all  comprehending  love 
excludes  no  man  from  salvation  ;  whoever  is  excluded  is  himself  the 
author  of  his  own  exclusion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God  com^Dcls 
no  man  to  be  saved,  and  knows,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  who  it 
is  who  will  exclude  himself,  even,  as  in  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  he 
is  the  author  of  every  form  of  sinful  development.  In  reference, 
therefore,  to  this  latter  consideration,  God's  will  is  styled  a  purpose 
according  to  election  {npodeatg  nar'  efcXoyrjv),  in  reference  to  the  former, 
God's  grace  is  universal.  Though,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  his  attri- 
butes of  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  God  assuredly  both  foreknows 
who  they  are  that  will  resist  his  grace,  and  causes  them  to  appear 
in  definite  forms  in  history,  he  knows  them  only  as  persons  who,  by 
abuse  of  their  oivn  free  will,  have  become  evil  and  continued  so  ; 
thus  should  there  exist  beings  possessing  the  possibility  of  resisting 
God,  the  relation  of  God  to  those  in  whose  case  this  possibility  was 
realized,  can  be  represented  no  otherwise  than  as  the  Bible  exhibits  it. 
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Vers.  15,  16. —  Paul  does  not  meet  the  question  with  a  direct 
answer,  he  only  replies  by  quoting  God's  words  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  19. 
The  question  indeed  involves  a  self-contradiction,  and  could  only 
have  been  hazarded  by  human  blindness  or  temej:ity  ;  accordingly^ 
at  ver.  20,  it  meets  with  its  merited  rebuke.  God's  will  is  the  eter- 
nal rule  of  right  (Deut.  xxxii.  4).  How^  then  can  unrighteousness 
be  in  him  ;  there  is  no  abstract  right  to  which  God  is  as  it  were 
subordinate,  but  his  free  and  holy  will  alone  is  for  the  creature  the 
rule  of  right.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  in  the  passage  here 
quoted,  the  mercy  of  God  alone  is  spoken  of,  is  but  an  apparent 
relieving  of  the  difficulty,  since,  according  to  the  intention  of  Paul, 
we  must  also  add,  "and whom  he  will  he  hardeneth''(ver.  18^.  The 
words  harmonize  with*  the  context  only  when  taken  in  the  following 
sense  :  God's  will  is  absolute,  he  does  what  he  will,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  may  call  him  to  account,  and  say,  "  What  doest  thou  .?"* 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  God  the  will  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  one, 
but  must  ever  work  in  union  with  love  and  wisdom  ;  but  since  man 
is  not  able  to  comprehend  the  ways  of  God,  his  duty  is  humbly  to 
submit  himself  to  his  will. 

(Ver.  15. — No  distinction  need  be  sought  between  eXeelv  and  ok- 
relpeiv  -jsh  and  bh"?  ;  both  are  used  only  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
merit,  tf  ^pycjv,  ver.  11.  But  they  certainly  refer  to  the  election  to 
salvation,  not,  as  Tholuck  thinks,  to  the  exhibition  of  any  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  love.  The  immediate  original  context  of  the  pas- 
sage gives  us  here  no  clue  ;  Paul  treats  this  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  more  extended  point  of  view,  and  we  must  therefore 
follow  him  to  his  point  of  observation. — Ver.  16.  Oi^etv  and  the 
stronger  rpex^i^v,  which  need  not  be  exclusively  applied  to  running 
in*  the  race-course,  signify  here  the  positive  activity  of  man,  which 
has  no  existence  in  relation  to  God.  Every,  even  the  least  portion 
of  good  in  man,  is  from  God  alone.f  It  is  not,  however,  here  as- 
serted that  man  is  not  able  to  exert  a  negative  power  of  resisting 
God.  Accordingly,  the  Scripture  continually  urges  upon  him,  ye 
would  not,  ye  have  been  unfaithful,  disobedient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  says  :  it  is  God  who  hath  wrought  in  you  alike  the  will,  and 
the  faith,  and  the  obedience.) 

Ver.  17. — Although  in  ver.  15  the  question  was  only  of  the  gra- 
cious operation  of  God,  the  example  in  the  present  verse  is  taken 
from  an  instance  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  which  clearly 

*  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  notion  that  Paul  intends  in  this  place  to  oppose  the 
Pharisaic  doctrine  concerning  fate,  as  Heumann  especially,  following  Origen  and  Chrj- 
sostom,  has  construed  it,  is  utterly  untenable. 

I  Gldckler's  view  of  this  passage  is  wholly  erroneous.  He  translates  it:  "it  depends 
not  upon  man's  willing  and  running,  that  is,  it  is  not  according  and  subservient  to  human 
willing  and  running,  but  yet  not  contrary  thereto."  Paul  is  treating  of  the  causality  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  this  must  be  denied  to  man,  and  awarded  to  God  alone. 
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shews  that  Paul  intends  this  notion  to  be  supplied  in  the  former 
verse  also.  In  the  passage  Exod.  ix.  15,  16,  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses itself  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  Pharaoh  and  his  op- 
position to  Moses,"  the  messenger  of  God,  that  God  would  seem  to 
be  himself  the  autlior  of  this  sinful  phenomenon.''  Every  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  force  of  these  thoughts  is  altogether  contrary 
to  exegetical  principles.  According  to  the  manifest  drift  of  Paul, 
the  conceptions  denoted  by  e^?/y£/pa,  raised  up,  and  ottw^  ev6£L^G.)[iaL, 
tliat  I  may  show,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  diluted  sense,  but  in  the 
full  power  of  their  import.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  high 
view  of  the  subject,  that  Paul  intends  to  say  that  God  has  made 
Pharaoh  evil  by  any  positive  oi^eration,  but  he  only  means  that  God 
permitted  that  evil  person,  who  of  his  own  free  will  resisted  all 
those  workings  of  grace  which  were  communicated  in  rich  measure ^ 
even  to  him,  to  come  into  manifestation  at  that  time,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  in  such  a  form  that  the  very  evil  that  was  in 
him  should  even  serve  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  .of  The 
Good  and  the  glory  of  God.f  Even  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  must 
the  apostacy  of  Israel  also  glorify  the  name  of  God,  for  it  too  has 
been  brought  into  manifestation  by  God  in  this  very  form. 

(Paul  has  intentionally  sharpened  the  language  of  the  LXX., 
who  had  expressed  the  thought  in  milder  terms.  He  renders 
^in^>3.yrT  by  tf^yeipa,  whereas  the  LXX.  have  evercev  rovrov  dierrjQTjOrig, 
which  conveys  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  had  made  himself  evil.     But 

*  Glockler  understands  e^eyeipetv  of  the  elevation  of  Pharaoh  to  the  throne,  and 
maintains  that  h'del^ufiai  should  be  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  **  in  order  that  I  might  be 
manifested  as  to  my  power."  The  first  proposition  is  altogether  untenable,  and  needs  no 
refutation,  and  the  second  does  not  mitigate  the  thought,  as  Glockler  seems  to  thinli,  it 
does.  Moreover,  there  is  a  decided  predominance  of  the  middle  form  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment idiom,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  depart  from  it  here. 

f  It  is  horrible  to  say,  with  Gomarus  and  other  Supralapsarians,  that  when  God  will 
condemn  a  man,  he  first  creates  sin  in  him,  in  order  that  after  he  has  been  plunged  into 
sin,  he  may  be  justly  damned.  But,  in  the  apostle's  view,  the  rousing  of  the  evil  them- 
selves, is  an  act  of  the  love  of  God,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  pious,  but  even  for  the  wicked.  For  the  evil  is  in  man  without  having  been  created 
by  God  ;  when,  therefore,  he  causes  what  is  lying  concealed  to  come  to  sight  in  the  con- 
crete manifestation,  it  is  the  most  powerful  means  to  bring  the  wicked  into  a  sense  of 
their  condition,  and,  if  possible,  effect  their  conversion.  (See  Coram,  xi.  8.)  If,  however, 
any  one  should  rejoin;  before  men  this  may  be  true,  because  they  may  always  hope  that 
the  wicked  may  be  converted,  but  not  before  God,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  omniscience, 
knows  who  they  are  who  will  not  bo  converted,  for  in  such  persons  as  should  not  be 
converted,  their  guilt  would  be  even  aggravated  by  every  attempt  to  convert  them ;  the 
answer  must  be,  that  it  certainly  is  the  very  curse  of  the  evil  that  they  turn  even  what 
is  good  to  their  own  injury,  but  that  God  when  he  willed  th^  possibility  of  s.n,  thereby 
established  also  the  possibility  of  persevering  in  sin,  and  of  abusing  his  grace.  There 
only  remains  the  matter  of  fact,  which  furnishes  the  ultimate  problem,  viz.,  "  How  came 
God  to  create  a  being  with  power  to  withstand  him,  the  Almighty  One  ?"  And  here 
nothing  is  lt»ft  for  man  but  to  be  silent,  and  say :  "  it  is  God's  doing,  whatever  God  does 
ia  well  done." 
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Paul's  translation  entirely  corresponds  with  the  original  text.  The 
interpretation,  "  permit  to  stand/'  "  permit  to  continue,"  for  which 
Tholuck  decides,  is  no  doubt  admissible  in  itself,  but  in  the  first 
place  it  is  not  the  primary  force  of  the  Hiphil  of  t)^,  and  next,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  writer,  as  the  following 
verses  clearly  shew,  and  Keiche,  Kollner,  and  Glockler  rightly  ac- 
knowledge. "Orrayg  must  be  taken  strictly  reXiKojg  ;  in  order  that 
Pharaoh  might  become  a  monument  of  the  penal  justice  of  God, 
God  provided  that  the  evil  actually  existing  in  him  should  be  mani- 
fested in  this  definite  form'.  The  last  words  of  the  quotation,  which 
in  no  way  afi"ect  the  main  idea,  agree  with  the  LXX.,  only  they 
have  Igxvv  instead  of  dvvafuv.  Paul  therefore  substituted  t^r]yeipa 
with  express  design,  as  his  argument  required,  a  circumstance  which 
puts  all  mitigation  of  the  thought  out  of  the  question.) 

Ver.  18. — In  consequence  of  the  preceding  quotation,  the  apostle 
now,  according  to  his  bold  method  of  pursuing  an  idea  to  the  very  limits 
of  the  truth  contained  in  it,  plainly  discloses  the  previously  sup- 
pressed antithesis  ;  for  he  says,  God  also  hardeneth  whom  he  will. 
Here,  also,  the  will  of  God  is  obviously  not  to  be  understood  of 
'mere  arbitrariness,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  imagined  in  God, 
but  of  his  will,  as  directed  by  wisdom  and  love.  But  it  is  objected 
that  the  notion  of  aicXrjpvveiv  (equivalent  to  which  is  rrwpdw  from 
TTojpogy  callo  ohducere,  ohdurare,  Kom.  xi.  8  ;  John  xii.  40),  appears 
in  itself  inapplicable  to  God  ;  certainly  the  usual  form  is  oKXr]Qvve- 
odai,  or  onXrjpvveLv  kavrov  (see  Acts  xix.  9  ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  13,  15,  iv.  7. 
Occasionally  also  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  Ex.  vii. 
22,  viii.  19  ;  Ps.  xcv.  8  ;  Sirach  xxx.  11.)  But  here  the  hardening, 
as  in  Kom.  xi.  8,  is  referred  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  p!i)i,  nt'jjrj  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
22  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  17  ;  Deut.  ii.  30  ;  Ps.  cv.  25),  are  more  frequently 
found,  denoting  the  positive  agency  of  God  toward  the  wicked. 
The  notion  of  its  standing,  as  Ernesti  and  Schleusner  prefer  (like 
liioeXv  in  ver.  13)  merely  =  ovk,  eXeelv^  is  evidently  inadequate. 
They  appeal  to  Job  xxxix.  16,  where  it  is  said  of  the  stork,  diroG- 
KXrjpvvEL,  rd  reicva  eavrrjgy  i.  e.,  she  neglects  her  young.  But  it  is  an 
equally  hard  thought  to  say  that  God  neglects  one  of  his  creatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  explain  it  of  the  Divine  pre- 
science in  the  case  of  evil,  provided  this  be  not  extended  also  to  good, 
so  as  to  make  the  sense,  that  God  will  have  mercji  upon  those  of 
whom  he  foresees  that  they  will,  of  their  own  accord,  determine 
themselves  to  good,  and  he  hardens  those  of  whom  he  has  foreseen 
the  contrary.  ■  For  the  very  determination  of  himself  to  do  good,  in 
the  good  man,  is  God's  work,  but  the  resisting  of  good  in  the  evil 
is  no  work  of  God.  Still,  this  appeal  to  the  prescience  of  God, 
even  though  it  be  not  incorrect  in  the  case  of  evil,  creates  more 
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difficulty  than  it  clears  up,  in  that  it  makes  the  Divine  will  appear 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  man  ;  whereas,  the  express  object  of 
the  apostle,  in  this  place,  is  to  set  in  clear  light  the  absoluteness  of 
the  will  of  God.  The  best  method,  therefore,  will  be  to  consider 
more  attentively  what  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  hardening.  In 
the  first  place  this  hardening  is  not  the  beginning  of  an  evil  state  ; 
it  rather  presupposes  this  as  already  begun.  Accordingly,  Paul 
does  not  say  that  God  awakens  the  beginnings  of  evil  in  men.  He 
considers  these  motions  as  already  in  being,  first,  as  a  consequence 
of  original  sin,  and  then  of  man's  own  unfaithfulness,  which  does 
not  suppress  the  already  existing  sinfulness,  but  gives  it  sway. 
Again,  this  hardening  is  not  an  aggravation  of  sin,  but,  so  far  as  it 
is  partial,  it  is  rather  a  method  of  checking  its  aggravation.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  withdrawal  of  the  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
grace  ;  God  renders  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  incapable  of 
receiving  grace,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  guilt  ;  for  if  the  man  had 
the  eyes  of  his  spirit  open,  were  he  aware  what  was  offered  to  him, 
and  yet  resisted,  he  were  a  far  greater  subject  of  punishment  than, 
without  this  capability,  he  could  be.  Thus  one  might  say  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Noah,  that  God  had  hardened,  had  indurated  them 
so  that  they  obeyed  not  the  preaching  of  Noah  (2  Pet.  ii.  5)j  and 
yet,  by  reason  of  this  very  obduracy,  they  were  not  rejected  forever 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18).  Finally,  total  induration  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
simple  punitive  justice  of  God,  when  the  sin  of  man  has  reached 
that  degree  of  intensity  in  which  it  constitutes  that  which  is  called 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  this  be  the  import  of  Paul's 
conception,  no  objection  can  be  made,  on  any  score,  to  the  proposi- 
tion, "  whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth."  The  Divine  will,  tempered 
by  wisdom  and  love,  applies  this  hardening,  be  it  a  partial  or  a  total 
one,  only  in  those  cases,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  his  holiness 
requires  that  it  should  be  applied.  God  neither  makes  the  hard- 
ened person  evil,  nor  the  evil  more  evil  than  they  are  ;  all  he  does 
is  to  cause  the  evil  that  is  already  in  him,  and  must  at  any  rate  ac- 
complish its  development,  to  come  in  such  a  way,  and  no  other,  into 
outward  manifestation  ;  this,  however,  he  does,  as  Calvin  says,  not 
merely  permittendo,  but  also  intus  et  extra  operando. 

Vers.    19-21. — The    apostle    now    lets'*'    the    unwise    inquirer 

*  The  whole  tone  in  which  Paul  here  exhibits  the  remonstrances  of  the  Jews,  is  char- 
acterised by  a  kind  of  familiarity  which  we  often  find,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
simple  dignity,  and  especially  in  Job,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  God  himself 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  it  contains.  When,  however,  nobility  of  sentiment  is  lost, 
this  familiarity  then  assumes  the  form  of  rashness,  and,  therefore,  this  defect  also  belongs 
to  the  darker  side  of  the  Jewish  character,  in  the  days  of  its  degeneracy.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  Divine  election,  which,  in  an  objective  view,  was  a  well-founded  one, 
instead  of  producing  an  humble  adoration  under  such  unmerited  favour,  imparted  to 
many  individuals  among  the  Jews  an  unblushing  temerity,  a  vaunting  of  their  ovni 
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of  ver.  14^  come  forwaixl  anew  to  find  in  this  agency  of  God  even 
in  the  forms  of  evil  an  excuse  for  himself  Paul  abashes  this  arro- 
gance with  an  apj:eal  to  the  absolute  chararster  of  God^  to  whose 
ways  the  creature  must  render  an  unconditioned  submission,  even 
where  it  is  not  able  to  comprehend  them.  The  similitude  which  he 
iiitroduces  of  a  potter,  and  his  relation  to  the  clay  which  he  f ishions, 
''xbibits  this  dependency  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Nothing, 
ho'^rTever,  but  the  same  want  of  sense  which  suggested  that  question, 
could  understand  him  as  intending  by  the  comparison  to  represent 
0-od  as  recembling,  in  all  respects,  a  human  artizan.  The  difference 
between  the  two,  which  the  apostle  nowise  intends  to  deny  here,  but 
which  he  has  no  inducement  to  bring  especially  forward  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  this  :  man  maketh  what  he  will  of  his  own  weak  and  often 
unholy  and  loveless  will,  whereas  God  create th,  with  his  almighty 
will,  but  which  is  yet  ever  holy,  ever  full  of  love.  In  consequence 
vX  tins,  God  can  certainly  form  beings  with  different  endowments, 
and  impart  to  one  more,  and  to  another  less  of  these  endowments, 
and,  consequently,  determine  their  several  vocations  to  a  greater  or 
inferior  agency,  but  he  cannot  make  one  evil  and  another  good,  be- 
cause his  holy  will  is  unable,  in  any  case,  to  produce  evil.  But 
bore  the  question  arises,  whether  the  vessels  for  honour  and  for  dis- 
honour (oicsvog  dq  rifirjv,  drifuav)  in  the  present  passage,  do  not  ex- 
actly denote  these  different  grades  of  vocation  which  God  dispenses 
of  his  own  free  determination,  without  their  having  any  relation  to 
morality  or  a  life  of  faith,  and  therefore  to  the  bliss  dependent  upon 
them  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  comparison  might  be  employed  to 
shew  that  no  potter  ever  makes  entirely  unserviceable  vessels,  but 
only  such  as  are  destined  for  some  more  or  less  honourable  use. 
Kcxt,  this  view  is  apparently  favoured  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  following  verse,  the  vessels  of  mercy  and  of  wrath  {gkevti  eAtw;^ 
and  dpyri^'^)  might  be  so  discriminated  from  the  vessels  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  that  the  vessels  of  honour  should  not  necessarily  be  ves- 
sels of  mercy,  nor  the  vessels  of  dishonour  vessels  of  wrath,  but  only 
so  that,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  use  of  their  free  will,  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  vessels  of  honour,  might  become  vessels  of 
wrath,  and  the  heathen,  the  vessels  of  dishonour,  might  become 
vessels  of  mercy.  And  this  would  contain  this  admonition  for  the 
Jews  :  do  not  imagine  that  you,  vessels  of  honour,  must  necessarily 
be  and  continue  vessels  of  me"rcy. ;  you  may  become  vessels  of  wrath, 

righteousness  even  in  the  sight  of  God,  tho  like  of  whicli  was  never  found  in  any  othei 
nation.  Paul's  present  object  is  to  abash  this  tendency,  and  hence  the  form  wiiich  his 
argument  u-'^suuies,  which,  howev^er,  is  not  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme,  but  observes  the 
limits  of  the  truth. 

*  Tho  expression  cKcvrj  6py7i^  seems  to  be  formed  after  the  Hebrew  'Dcyt  "^Ij^  0^-  xiii 
5),  although  its  signification  in  tho  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  varies  a  liitlo  froni 
t]?.:-it  in  which-Paiil  eraplovs  ii. 
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and  the  heathen,  who  are  vessels  of  dishonour,  may  become  vessels 
of  mercy  !  This,  no  doubt,  yields  a  very  beautiful  meaning,  and  we 
must  unhesitatingly  admit  that  Paul  might  have  followed  out  this 
thought  ;  but  his  line  of  argument,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  au- 
thorise the  notion  that  this  was  what  he  really  meant  to  utter  here, 
or  why  should  he  have  come  so  suddenly  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
various  dispensation  of  gifts  ?  The  words  from  ver.  19  onward  re- 
fer, I  admit,  to  the  thought  in  ver.  18,  but  in  this  verse  eXeelv  and 
aKXrjpvvELv^  refer  to  moral  conditions  alone,  not  to  gifts  of  grace,  and 
verses  24-29  also  point  to  the  same.  There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate 
any  difference  between  the  vessels  of  honour  and  dishonour,  and  the 
vessels  of  mercy  and  wrath  ;  in  Paul's  intention,  they  correspond 
entirely  with  each  other,  just  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Tim.  ii. 
20,  the  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  stand,  not  for  those  who  are  less 
endowed,  but  for  the  wicked.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  called  ves- 
sels of  God,  inasmuch  as  God  knows  how  to  make  even  them  avail- 
able to  his  purpose,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  similitude  of  the 
potter  holds  good.*  God  not  only  permits  the  wicked  to  come  into 
the  world,  but  he  also  causes  them  to  become  as  they  are,  although 
he  does  not  cause  the  evil  that  is  in  them  (ver.  19). 

('Avd^oT7]Ke  is  not  a  hebraism  for  the  optative  aorist,  as  Tholuck 
supposes,  but  is  to  be  understood  thus  :  "Who  hath  ever  been  able 
to  resist  his  will  ?" — Ver.  20,  iievovvye  is  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.  In 
A.  it  comes  after  dvOpoyire,  but  it  was  doubtless  left  out  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  ;  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Luke  xi.  28,  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  particle  implying  at  the 
same  time  concession  and  limitation,  and  to  be  rendered  "  certainly  it 

*  Glockler  groundlesslj  refuses  to  recognise  any  similitude  here,  but  only  a  simple 
conclusion  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  if  a  vessel  cannot  question 
the  potter,  how  much  less  can  man  question  God  ?  But  evidently  this  will  not  hold, 
since  it  might  be  answered,  that  it  is  the  very  property  of  a  man  that  he  is  able  to  do  what 
the  lifeless  vessel  cannot.  The  parallel  instances  of  the  Old  Testament  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  is  mtended  to  be  a  similitude.  But  the  reader  has  already  been  reminded,  on 
Matth.  xiii.  1,  that  no  comparison  holds  good  in  all  its  relations,  otherwise  it  M^ere  iden- 
tical with  the  object  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by  it. — Riickert  and  Usteri  are  of  opinion 
that  the  proof  is  defective  in  this  place,  but  the  exposition  which  has  been  just  given  of 
the  connexion  of  thought  h'ere  will  have  made  it  evident  that  the  proof  is  conducted  in 
tl'.a  most  stringent  manner,  provided  we  do  not  encumber  the  apostle  with  the  proposition 
tl\at  God  creates  evil  itsslf.  If,  however,  it  be  rejoined,  why  then  does  not  Paul  give  the 
:ino=ition  ri  In  (.uifd^'Tai.  tbe  direct  answer,  "because  thou  makest  the  evil  thyself)  and 
God  only  determino-3  the  shape  in  which  it  shall  come  out  in  manifestation  ?" — it  will  be 
sufficient  to  answev  tUit  the  apostle  does,  in  point  of  fact,  expressly  make  this  observation 
in  the  30th  and  following  verses  of  this  chapter;  but  here  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  liis  imraediato  train  of  ideas,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  with 
him,  because  it  might  be  the  means  of  impressing  upon  the  Jewish  mind  that  they  must 
first  abandon  their  clw'.ns  upon  God,  before  any  mention  could  be  made  of  a  participation 
in  the  kingdom  oi'God,  because  tiie  adviincoment  of  these  pretensions  stood  entirely  in 
the  way  of  hji  hu-'jable  recaption  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
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may  so  seem."  [Comp.  Hermann  ad  Viger.  p.  541,  who  translates  it  by 
quin  imo,  enim  i7ero.] — Upon  the  image  of  the  potter,  comp.  Job  x. 
8  :  Isaiah  xlv.  9  ;  Birach  xxxvi.  7  ;  Wisdom  xv.  7.  But  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  more  particularly  to  have  been  in  the  apostle's 
mind  in  this  comparison,  is  Jerem.  xviii. — -Yer.  21.  ITiJAo^  is  the  clay 
in  its  raw  state,  (pvpafia  the  mass  of  clay  kneaded  for  work,  the  dough 
as  it  were.) 

Vers.  22,  23.— After  this  may  now  be  mentioned  the  respective 
relations  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good 
in  the  world's  history  stands  to  Grod's  designs  ;  the  latter  furnish 
occasion  for  the  revelation  of  his  grace,  the  former  for  his  power 
and  his  justice.  Hence  we  cannot  deprive  Iva  of  its  telic  force, 
and  the  phrase  QeXdiv  evdei^aadai  koL  yvoypioat  must  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  Iva.  On  the  side  of  the  good,  the  Divine  agency 
is  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  all-accomplishing  though  not  com- 
pulsory, on  which  account,  in  ver.  23,  it  is  said,  Oebg  nporjrolfiaGf-v 
(jKevri  eXeovg  elg  do^av,  God  prepared  beforehand  vessels  of  mercy  for 
glory.  According  to  this,  nporjroiiiaoev  signifies  God's  knowing  as 
well  as  his  working  and  creation  of  good,  both  in  its  commence- 
ment, continuation,  and  end.  But  of  the  evil,  on  the  other  hand, 
Paul  will  not  say  that  God  creates  the  evil  in  them,  but  only  ihe 
form  which  it  assumes.  Therefore,  he  does  not  use  Trpoerociid^etv 
of  them  ;  moreover,  instead  of  the  active,  he  uses  the  middle  form 
KaTTjprtofievaj'^  by  which  the  production  of  evil  itself  is  transferred  to 
the  creature. 

(Vers.  22. — A  few  unimportant  MSS.  omit  el  6e  or  6e  alone,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  construction  ;  but  the  words  are  evidently  genu- 
ine, though  the  sentence  is  an  anacoluthon.  The  usual  supplements, 
tI  i:pov[iev  or  ri  iieiKpETai^  are  inappropriate,  because  tliey  merely  gc 
back  to  the  question  in  ver.  19  ;  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  -'.freT 
the  words  ei  de,  k.  t.  /I.,  there  should  have  followT.d  in  the  apjilc::l.'i, 
which,  with  the  form,  koI  Iva  yvo)ptGX},  abandons  the  intended  con- 
struction, some  such  avoids  as  ovrco  aal  yvcopi'^e'.  k.  r.  A.,  or  yvMQi^eL 
Kal  K.  T.  A.     At  any  rate  this  is  more  natural  than  Meyer's  most 

*  Here,  also,  Reiche  and  others  would  supply  vm)  tov  Oeov.  Were  this  in  the  text, 
even  then  it  might  be  explained  of  the  operation  of  God  in  the-'  winked  considered  as  a 
phenomenon.  But  since  it  is  not  found  there,  I  cannot  consider  such  nn  addiliou  war- 
ranted by  tbe  intention  of  Paul,  but  am  much  rather  disposed  to  believe  tliat  we  must 
assume  that  the  apostle  intended  by  this  method  to  signify  the  different  relation  in  wljieh 
God  stands  to  the  good  and  the  evil,  since  he  employs  such  dififoreni-  t-Ji'm?  for  the  one 
from  what  he  does  for  the  other.  And  I  am  the  more  readily  deteiminrd  in  favour  of 
this  sense  in  the  present  case  (although,  otherwise,  I  observe,  as  iin  eregetieal  can^e  for 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  the  rule  of  taking  every  expression  in  its  entire  fonte). 
because  the  T/veyKsu  ev  noXTiy  ixaicpobvula,  bore  with  much  long  suffering,  will  not  accord 
with  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the  Divine  agency.  There  is  sometli'.iig  not  only  dia- 
jordant  but  absolutely  contradictory  in  the  idea  that  God  endures  V/ith  mur;b  long  sufiet- 
Jig  what  he  has  himself  prepared. 
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nolent  supposition,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  ver.  23,  makes 
an  Aposiopesis.  The  manner  in  which  ver.  24  joins  on  to  ver. 
23  is  quite  incompatible  with  this  interpretation. — To  dwarov  = 
rj  6vva{j,Lg  with  the  idea  of  avenging  power  implied. — ^l^speLv  ev 
(j,aKpo6vfila  can  apply  only  to  the  ripening  of  the  evil  in  evil. 
God  endures  the  wicked  in  their  evil,  until  they  become  mani- 
fest to  themselves  in  their  evil  fruit,  in  order  that,  even  by  these 
means,  they  may  yet  be  brought  to  repentance,  or  else  be  involved 
in  utter  destruction.  In  Paul's  intention,  d-r^Xeca  in  this  place 
is  =  oXedQog  alcjvLog  [2  Thess.  i.  9],  even  as  66^a  must  be  taken  = 
^G)rj  al6viog. — I^nevog  sXeovg  =  cicevog  EKXoyijg^  Acts  ix.  15. — The 
choice  of  expressions  here  is  strictly  governed  by  the  already-used 
image  of  the  potter.  Moreover  in  the  Hebrew  "^Vs  has  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  utensil,  instrument.  Comp.  Is.  xiii.  5  ;  Jer. 
1.  25.) 

Vers.  24-26. — The  principles  which  have  just  been  developed 
are  also  openly  propounded  in  Scripture.  The  passages  of  Hos.  ii. 
23,  i.  10,  are  a  comment  upon  ov  deXet  eAeel  (ver.  18).  These  proph- 
ecies were  realized  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  so  far  from 
annulling  God's  word,  that  it  fulfils  it  (ver.  6).  God's  prophecies, 
being  the  utterances  of  the  All-knowing  and  Almighty  one,  must  be 
fulfilled,  not,  however,  by  destroying  the  free  will  of  the  creature, 
but  rather  through  that  very  free  will. 

(In  ver.  24,  with  the  word  ovg^  the  figurative  expression  aiiEvr]  is 
dropped  for  terms  proper  to  man.  Ov  fxovov — dXXd  icat  is  a  soft- 
ened expression  ;  for  Paul  might  have  said,  few  Jews  and  many 
Gentiles.  The  latter  alone  are  referred  to  in  the  first  quotations, 
yet  so  that  the  fall  of  Israel  is  there  already  intimated.  Since, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sons  of  Isaiah  [Isaiah  vii.  etc.],  the 
daughters  of  Hosea  also  wear  a  typical  character,  in  particular 
the  ovK  7jya7:r]^ev7}j  not  beloved,  [">$>7t}  «V]  represents  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Paul,  however,  takes  the  name  in  a  wider  sense,  and  com- 
prehends under  it  all  the  heathen  down  to  whose  level  the  kingdom 
of  the  latter  had  sunk.  [1  Pet.  ii.  10.]  For  the  rest,  the  translation 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  original  text ;  but  as  the  dif- 
ference does  not  at  all  affect  the  thought,  it  must  only  be  ranked 
among  those  incident  to  quotations  from  memory.) 

Vers.  27-29.— The  following  citations  from  Is.  x.  22, 23  ;  Is.  i.  9, 
form  the  comment  on  the  second  half  of  ver.  18,  which  constitutes 
the  central  point  of  the  apostle's  entire  argument,  namely,  the 
words,  "  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth"  (ov  dt-  OeXsi  oK?.7]pvvet), 
According  to  these  predictions,  the  people  of  Israel,  taken  in  the 
mass,  is  represented  as  rejected,  while  only  a  holy  remnant  is  to 
remain  to  later  times.  The  discarding  of  the  Jews  does  not  on  this 
account  invalidate  God's  word,  but  rather  establishes  it  (ver.  6). 
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(Paul  might  have  produced  many  similar  prophecieSj  e.  g.^  Is.  vi. 
13  ;  Amos  ix.  9  ;  Zachar.  xiii.  9  ;  Zeph.  iii.  12.  But  he  selected 
these,  because,  in  connexion  with  the  rejection  [which,  in  fine,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  passages,  is  only  expressed  in  a  negative  and 
indirect  manner],  they  also  make  mention  of  an  holy  remnant.  In 
contrast  with  the  little  host  of  the  true  soldiers  of  God,  Paul  places 
the  innumerable  mass  of  the  fleshly  iinbelieving  Israelites.  Though 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
nevertheless  the  remnant  only  shall  be  saved.  Israel  has  its  old  and 
its  new  man  ;  the  old  man  must  be  slain  and  put  off.  God's  won- 
derful providence  is  seen  in  the  dreadful  judgments  which  fell  upon 
the  people,  while  those  escaped  destruction  who  were  to  constitute 
the  remnant  [rMrdXeii-ifia  =  ri^-^Ntt)  "in»],  as  seed  for  the  future;  a 
thought  which  already  points  to  cb,  xi. — Ver.  28.  The  words  here 
quoted  follow  exactly  the  LXX.,  until  em  rrjg  yrj^,  for  which  the  lat- 
ter read,  ev  rfj  olnovfievirf  bXxf.  Paul  probably  chooses  the  former 
expression,  because  it  more  decidedly  declares  the  universality  of 
the  judgment.  The  passage  portrays  the  judgment  of  God  visiting 
the  Israelites,  which  began  on  them  with  the  appearance  of  Christ 
[which  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  conceived  as  one  with  the  last 
times]  ;  they  ought  then  to  have  brought  forth  fruits  worthy  of  re- 
pentance, but  no  such  were  found  among  them.  In  the  original,  the 
quotation  accurately  rendered,  runs  thus,  "  God  executeth  his  fixed 
decree  with  righteousness,  since  God  will  make,  that  is,  accomplish, 
a  decisive  decree  in  the  whole  land.^*  Accordingly,  the  participles 
must  be  completed  by  the  words  ^eo^  eon  ;  but  T^oyoq  corresponds 
with  V^\z^  fulfilment,  decision,  word,  i.  e.,  will  of  God.  ^wreXdv 
stands  for  tj^^^,  properly,  stream  forth,  then  fill,  fulfil.  IvrefivEiv  is 
used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  which  the  Hebrew  ynn  corresponds.  This 
word  signifies  to  cut,  cut  off,  then,  to  decide.  To  decide,  to  shorten, 
to  hasten,  are  all  kindred  conceptions  ;  and  the  apostle,  following 
the  LXX.,  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  last.  The  words, 
therefore,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  text  in  1;he  passage  be- 
fore us,  must  be  translated  thus,  ''  God  fulfils  speedily  his  decree, 
for  a  rapidly  executed  decree  will  he  make  on  the  land.''  Yer.  29 
entirely  agrees  with  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew,  *t»-iw  tajj^s  "  a  remnant, 
how  small,  i.  e.,  a  small  remnant,"  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  Girepfjia^ 
seed,  to  signify  that  out  of  this  remnant,  as  out  of  a  grain  of  corn, 
the  nation  shall,  as  it  were,  flourish  again.  By  this  remnant  life 
was  preserved  in  the  whole,*  and,  without  it,  all  Israel  had  come  to 

*  Just  as  Abraham,  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  prayed  that  God  would  not  destroy 
the  city  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  persons  that  were  within  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
hfe-giving  oower  of  the  holy  must  ever  be  considered  as  standing  in  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  be  preserved.  Ten  may  serve  to  preserve  a  city,  but  not  u 
oatioa. 
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destruction  ;  and  then  indeed  the  promises  of  God  had  been  made 
void  ;  but  God,  in  his  onmipotence  and  compassion,  was  always  able 
to  preserve  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation  of  Israel. 


§  15.    Israel's   Guilt. 
(IX.  30— X.  21.) 

The  apostle  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  distinct  consid- 
eration of  the  Divine  agency  ;  he  now  with  a  like  precision  exhibits 
tlie  human  aspect  of  the  subject.  Although  it  was 'not  without  the 
knowledge  and  will  of  God  that  the  Jews  fell  from  their  calling,  yet 
the  guilt  is  solely  and  entirely  their  own.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  (for  every  prophecy  is  at 
once  an  act,  and,  when  it  relates  to  sin,  is  at  the  same  time  a  warn- 
ing to  man  against  the  accomplishing  of  that  act,  e.  g.,  the  Saviour's 
words  to  Peter,  "Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  slialt  deny  me  thrice'^*), 
yet  the  Jews  opposed  the  long-desired  Messiah  when  he  came,  nay, 
Ihey  nailed  him  to  the  cross  (as  is  intimated  in  ix.  33),  because  lie 
«iid  not  answer  to  the  idea  which  they  had  formed  of  him.  Before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  people  had  been  addicted  to  idolatry  and 
gross  sins  ;  even  in  those  days  it  was  rejected  in  the  mass  ;  only  a 
small  seed  returned  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  this  remnant  the 
u.ilion  derived  a  new  youth.  From  that  time  it  appeared  entirely 
cured  of  idolatry  and  heathenish  vices  ;  but  it  now  fell  into  the  op- 
posite error  of  proud  self-righteousness.  This  became  quite  as  great 
;i  hindrance  to  laying  hold  on  Christ  as  the  former  state  (comp,  Kom. 
i.  18,  iii.  20,  where  these  two  forms  of  sinful  perverseness  are  de- 
scribed as  those  generally  prevailing  among  men);  for  it  is  humble 
I'epentance  alone  which  fits  for  a  reception  of  Christ  and  his  power, 
and  to  bring  himself  to  such  repentance  is  still  harder  for  a  self-sat- 
istied,  self-righteous  person,  than  for  one  who  has  grossly  sinned  ; 
and  therefore  our  Saviour  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven  rather  to 
publicans  and  harlots  than  to  such  persons  (Mattji.  xxi.  31). 

Vers.  30,  31. — Paul  by  an  oxymoron  expresses  the  idea,  that  the 

*  The  remark  of  Bacon,  quoted  by  Beck  (loc.  cit  p.  104),  is  here  in  point,  "Proplietia 
historic^  genus  est,  quaudo  quidem  historia  divina  ea  polleat  super  bumanam  pncrogativ^ 
lit  narratis  factum  'prmcedere.  non  minus  quam  seq%d  posset."  Prophecies  are  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  on  the  presupposition  of  Paul's  doctrine  as  to  predestination :  it  is  not  man 
that,  causes  their  fulfilment,  but  God  by  means  of  man,  and  that  precisely  by  his  free  act. 
lle;!CG  it  is  no  illusion  if  God  warns  against  a  sin,  and  yet  that  sin  must  needs  be  com- 
mir-tod  ;  for  it  is  precisely  as  tlie  free  act  of  the  creature  that  God  foreknows  it;  although 
doubtless  sucli  a  sin  heigluens  the  guilt  of  the  sinner.  But  according  to  the  comprehen- 
sive love  of  God,  the  deed  of  sin  is  always  meant  to  lead  to  repentance  and  regeneration, 
as  the  iiistory  of  Peter  clearly  shows ;  and  on  this  account  even  the  evil  are  not  to  bo 
rooted  out  (eoiup.  ou  MatUi.  xiii.  30). 
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G-entiles  who  were  degraded  and  took  no  thought  about  any  righte- 
ousness, laid  hold  on  that  which  was  offered  to  them  in  Christ  as  a 
free  gift,  while  the  Jews,  who  followed  after  righteousness,  did  not 
attain  to  it.  These  words  are  an  authoritative  commentary  on  ver. 
16  ;  all  willing  (OeXeiv)  and  running  (rpexsiv)  of  the  Jews  were  un 
availing ;  while  they  anxiously  avoided  fleshly  sins  and  idolatry, 
they  fell  into  so  much  the  greater  spiritual  sins — into  self-conceit, 
hard-heartedness,  and  want  of  love — and  thus  the  second  deceit  be- 
came worse  than  the  first  ;  they  only  departed  further  from  the  goal 
which  they  sought  to  reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  God 
punislied  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  by  sin,  so  that  they  became  ex- 
ceedingly sinful,  these  came  into  the  condition  of  true  repentance  ; 
they  conceived  a  longing  for  aid  from  above,  and  were  now  able  in 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  Christ.  Thus,  then,  all  depends  on  God's  mercy 
(J-Xeelv)  not  on  human  striving  (jpEx^Lv).  Positively  man  cannot 
produce  the  least  of  what  is  good  ;  he  must,  therefore,  always  place 
himself  in  a  passive  position  towards  God,  never  in  an  active  ;  his 
whole  productive  power  is  negative^  and  its  fruit  is  evil,  of  which 
the  essence  is  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  Hencp  no  sin  is  so 
great  and  difficult  to  cure  as  self-righteousness  ;  for  this  is  want  of 
love  ;  and  love  alone  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  for  God  is  love,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  power  that  the  creature  can  love  purely. 

(Glockler  is  for  connecting  ri  ovv  Epovfiev  with  ver.  22,  and  con- 
sidering all  that  intervenes  as  embraced  in  the  protasis  [or  condi- 
tional clause]  of  the  sentence  ;  but  this  is  clearly  very  unsuitable. 
Nor  is  the  question  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsumption  of  the  whole 
preceding  argument  [ver.  6,  seq.],  and  translated,  "  What  shall  we 
now  say  after  all  this  ?"  It  is  so  taken  by  Koppe,  Riickert,  Beck, 
De  Wette,  who  make  the  answer  to  begin  at  ort  eOvt]  k,  t.  A.  The 
following  ^iart  [32],  is  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the  question 
to  t(pOaoe, — Vers.  30,  31,  contain  the  problem  to  be  solved,  but  not 
the  solution  of  it  ;  ri  ovv  Epovfiev^  therefore,  must  relate  only  to  what 
follows,  not  to  the  preceding  words.) 

Vers.  32,  33. — The  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  is  their 
unbelief — i.  e.,  their  resistance  to  the  grace  which  would  work  belief 
in  their  heart  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  rock  of  salvation  be- 
came to  them  a  stone  of  stumblins:,  as  had  been  foretold  lonor  before 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xxviii.  16,  viii.  14.)  The  nature  oi'faithj 
therefore,  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  pour  any- 
thing into  a  vessel  which  is  stopped  up  and  full,  in  like  manner  is  a 
fioul  full  of  pride  and  devoid  of  love  incapable  of  receiving  the 
streams  of  the  Spirit.  Man  cannot,  indeed,  by  his  own  deed,  empty 
and  open  himself,  but  doubtless  he  can  hinder  God's  accomplishing 
this  work  on  him,  and  on  this  resistance,  which  is  within  the  power 
of  man,  his  guilt  rests  as  its  final  cause* 
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(In  ver.  32,  d)g  ^f  ^pywv  vofj-ov  denotes  the  subjective  fancy  of  tlie 
Jews,  that  they  might  attain  to  righteousness  through  works  [comp. 
Winer's  Gr.  §  65,  9]. — On  XiOog  TTpoGnofxixarog  comp.  at  Miitth.  xxi.  42, 
seq.,  where  there  is  a  similar  citation  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22. — For  a/caV- 
daXov^  see  at  Matth.  xviii.  6.  Paul  accommodates  Is.  xxviii.  16  to 
his  purpose,  by  an  addition  from  viii.  14  [on  this  proceeding  see  on 
Luke  iv.  18,  19].  The  same  union  of  texts  is  found  in  1  Pet.  ii.  G, 
in  combination  with  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  Neither  of  these  passages  re- 
lates to  the  Messiah  in  its  immediate  connexion,  but  they  had  been 
typically  applied  to  him  as  early  as  the  Chaldean  and  Kabbinical 
paraphrases,  and  Paul  with  propriety  so  applies  them.  The  Old 
Testament  is  one  great  prophecy  of  Christ ;  all  isolated  and  particular 
relations  of  men  to  God,  have  in  him  and  by  him  become  universal 
and  comprehensive  truth. — IXa^  is  here  spurious  ;  it  is  wanting  in 
the  MSS.  A.B.D.E.F.G.,  and  in  several  versions  ;  it  was  perhaps 
adopted  from  xi.  10 — 'KarcuaxwdfiGErai  would  correspond  to  i?"*^;,  but 
the  text  has  ©••n^j  which  primarily  meixjis  festinavit,  and  then  is  com- 
monly taken  in  the  sense  of fugit,  expavit.  Perhaps  the  LXX. 
read  »'^a\) 

Chap.  X.  1,  2. — There  was,  after  all,  a  true  eletnent  in  the  legal 
striving  of  the  Jews  ;  it  arose  from  a  deep  earnestness  and  a  lively 
zeal,  which,  however,  were  without  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  This,  then,  the  apostle 
explains  more  exactly  in  what  follows.  (The  fiev  presupposes  an 
omitted  cJt-,  by  which  the  guilt  of  Israel  should  be  marked.  [Com- 
jDaro  Winer's  Gr.  §  63,  e,]  F^vdofcla  and  d^rjaig  do  not  harmonise  with 
reference  to  virsp  avrojVj  if  the  usual  sense  of  ^^good  pleasure''  be  re- 
tained ;  but  the  connexion  is  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  here  inappli- 
cable ;  the  word  is  rather  to  be  taken,  as  also  V'^si?,  in  the  sense  of 
longing,  tuisli.  E/^  ooirriQiav  signifies  the  object  of  the  prayer,  for 
Israel. — In  ver.  2,  C^Ao^  Qeov  does  not  denote  the  greatness  of  the 
zeal  [as  it  were  a  'Divine  zeal],  but  zeal  for  Go<l  and  his  cause. 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  profane  writers  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  full  of  examples  of  the  zeal  which 'the  Jews 
shewed  for  their  religion ;  but  it  was  a  raging  fanatical  zeal,  and 
hence  was  full  of  conceit,  without  higher  aspirations,  love  and  the 
tender  virtues  of  the  spirit  which  truly  seeks  God.  The  words  ov 
Kar'  e7iiyvo)oiv,  not  according  to  knoioledge,  are  meant — not,  indeed, 
to  acquit  the  Jews  of  all  guilt  [for  they  might  have  had  the 
knowledge  from  the  word  of  God],  but  yet — to  soften  their  guilt, 
and  render  visible  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  promised  in 
eh.  xi.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — The  ignorance  of  the  Jews  relates  to  sin  and  righte- 
ousness. The  law  had  not  wrought  in  them  any  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  therefore  they  did  not  lay  hold  on  the  new  way  of  salvation, 
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wLich  offered  them  tliat  whicli  the  law  could  not  bring.  They  clung 
to  the  law,  although  it  had  reached  its  end  in  Christ. 

(In  ver.  3,  vTrerdyrjaav  bears  a  raiddle  sense.  The  aorist  points  to 
the  act  of  proffering  the  gospel  to  them.  De  Wette  wrongly  under- 
stands T^  6iKaioavvi;i  rod  Beov  ovx  vrzeTdyrjaav  to  mean,  "  They  have 
not  submitted  to  the  righteous  ordinance  of  God,  the  [voiwg  Trt^rew^]." 
AiKaioavvTj  never  occurs  in  such  a  sense.  The  meaning  is :  They  have 
not  penitently  submitted  themselves  in  faith  to  the  righteousness 
which  has  been  won  by  Christ,  and  which  was  offered  to  them,  but 
they  have  wished  to  originate  a  righteousness  of  their  own. — In  ver. 
4,  Christ  is  to  be  understood  in  combination  with  his  whole  work  ; 
but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  that  in  it  everything  is  referred 
to  the  Eedeemer  himself,  not  to  anything  in  him  or  from  Him. — 
Agreeably  to  the  connexion,  and  to  the  usage  of  language,  reXog 
voixnv  can  mgan  only  the  goal,  the  terminating,  as  our  Lord  says 
[Luke  xvi.  16],  (5  vofiog  teal  ol  npocpfjTai  tcog  'Icodvvov,  the  law  and  the 
lorophets  until  John.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  a  portion  of  the  law  only,  e.  g.,  the  ceremonial  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  law,  nor  must  we  conceive  of  it  as  an  abrogation,  but  as  a 
higher  and  essential  fulfilment.  [Matth.  v.  17.]  ~  Everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  is,  in  its  enduring  import,  transferred  into  the  New, 
and  is  done  away  with  only  in  such  a  sense  that  there  it  remains  pre- 
served. Hence  we  learn  from  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  that  man  must 
not  depend  on  any  momentary  work  of  God,  but  on  God  him- 
self, so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  changes  in  his  modes  of  working. 
The  Jews  strove  against  the  Lord  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
they  wished  to  maintain  an  institution  which  unquestionably  origin- 
ated from  him,  at  the  time  when  he  did  away  with  it.  True  piety 
fixes  its  love  on  God,  not  on  his  gifts.) 

Yers.  5-8. — The  apostle  proceeds  (as  if  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  argument  in  iii.  2i,  seq.),  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  these 
positions  occupied  by  the  law  and  by  faith,  by  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  from  the  law 
itself;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  not  understood  the 
writings  of  Moses,  inasmuch  as  they  fancied  that  they  were  adhering 
to  them  when  they  opposed  themselves  to  faith.  He  shews  from  Lev. 
xviii.  5,  that  doing  is  the  character  of  the  law,  and  from  Deut.  xxx. 
12,  13,  that  believing  is  that  of  the  gospel ;  the  former  presupposes 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  position  of  the  soul.  That  Paul  in- 
tends here  to  found  a  formal  argument  upon  the  passages  which  he 
quotes,  has  been  well  maintained  by  Keiche,  in  opposition  to  Tho- 
luck  and  Kiickert,  who  had  followed  earlier  interpreters  in  question- 
ing it.  The  difficulty  in  the  second  quotation  is  the  only  thing 
that  could  suggest  such  an  assertion  ;  for  the  passage  from  Levit- 
icus (which  is  also  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xx.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  29  ;  Matth, 
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xix.  16  ;  Gal.  iii.  12),  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  apostle's  line  of 
proof.  "  No  one  can  live  {i.  e.,  ^(otjv  al6vcov  ^x^lv)  by  the  law,  but 
he  who  keeps  it :  but  no  one  can  keep  it  (Rom.  i. — iii.);  consequently, 
another  way  of  salvation  is  needed.'' 

(The  reading  ort  before  'r]v  6tKaLoavv7]v  in  ver.  5  is  merely  a  correc- 
tion on  account  of  the  construction  of  ypdcpei  with  the  accusative. 
TQacpELv  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  meaning  "  to  describe^  to  represent." 
It  is  better  to  take  the  accusative  absolutely  "  with  respect  to  the 
righteousness.''  Kvrd  and  avroXg  refer  to  epya,  works,  involved  in  the 
conception  of  vonog.  On  this  passage  compare  the  remarks  on  Gal. 
iii.  12.) 

There  is,  however,  unquestionably  a  difficulty  as  to  the  second 
quotation  (Deut.  xxx.  12,  13)  in  which  the  righteousness  of  faith  is 
conceived  of  as  if  personified,  or  God,  as  its  author,  speaks  to  man, 
in  whom  it  was  produced,  with  the  intention  of  directing  his  mind 
from  that  which  is  outward  to  that  which  is  inward — to  deep  self- 
contemplation  and  heedfulness  to  God's  working  in  him.  In  the  first 
place,  the  passage  in  Paul  agrees  neither  with  the  original  text  nor 
with  the  LXX.  The  clauses  tovt'  eotl,  Xptarbv  fcarayayeXVy  that  is,  to 
bring  doivn  Christy  and  rovr'  ^on,  Xptorbv  en  venpCdv  dvayayetv,  that  is, 
to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  are,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
planatory additions  of  the  apostle,  which  he  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  question  ;  and  thus,  leaving  out  of  sight 
unessential  omissions  and  abbreviations,  the  variation  certainly  does 
not  appear  so  very  considerable.  Still,  it  is  here  said  rig  icaraPrjae- 
rai  elg  rrjv  djSvooov ;  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  instead  of  whicli, 
the  LXX.  have  rig  diairepdoei  ijfilv  elg  rb  nepav  T7}g  OaXdoarjg ;  who  shall 
pass  for  us  into  parts  beyond  the  sea  ?  which  with  the  other  altera- 
tions is  enough  to  cause  perplexity  to  the  defenders  of  literal  in- 
spiration. According,  however,  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
throughout  maintained,  such  a  free  use  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
does  not  occasion  any  difficulty  which  can  affect  us  ;  Paul  made  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  Holy  Spirit  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  therefore  could  not  charge  its  imj)ort  with  anything 
foreign  to  it.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  itself 
obscure.  The  connexion  in  Deut.  xxx.  is  as  follows  : — In  ch.  xxix., 
Moses  had  threatened  the  people  with  ejection  from  the  land  of 
promise,  in  case  of  unfaithfulness,  but  afterwards,  in  ch.  xxx.,  fore- 
tells that  they  will  return  to  themselves,  and  will  at  last  be  gathered 
again  by  God  into  the  land  of  their  fathers.  "Here  God  will  cir- 
cumcise their  heart,  that  they  may  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and 
keep  his  commandments.  For  God's  commandment  is  not  far  from 
them,  neither  in  Heaven,  that  they  should  say,  Who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  Heaven,  and  bring  it  to  us  ?  nor  beyond  the  sea,  that  they 
should  say.  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us  ?  it 
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is  nigh  unto  them,  in  their  mouth,  yea,  in  their  heart/'  The  pas  • 
sage  is  unmistakably  Messianic  ;  it  points  to  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart — to  a  state  in  which  man  will  be  able  truly  to  love  God  and 
to  keep  the  coromandments.  The  only  possible  difficulty  is  from 
XXX.  11,  which  says — 7)  evroXrjj  rjv  tyw  evTtXXofiat  ool  g  rf  fj,e p  oVj  the 
commandment  which  I  command  thee  to-day ;  which  seems  to 
refer  the  passage  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to 
faith.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  law  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  the  New  Testament — that  it  is  only  regarded  as  no  longer 
somethinf]^  merely  outward,  but  as  inward — as  the  voice  of  the 
OLCinal  Word  in  the  heart  of  man  (John  xii.  50),  nay,  that  this 
reception  of  divinity  into  itself  is  the  very  essence  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  faith  which  belongs  to  it — it  will  be 
clear  how  the  apostle  might  with  perfect  justice,  interpret  those 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the 
New.*'  He  conceives  of  Christ  in  his  person,  and  as  the  object  of 
preacliing,  not  merely  under  his  historical  appearance,  but  as  the 
eternal  Word,  which  slumbers  in  every  man,  and  which  preaching 
from  without  only  wakens  and  renders  active.  This  Word,  then — the 
living  law  itself — has  also  in  itself  the  power  and  energy  whereby  man 
is  placed  in  a  condition  to  keep  it,  and  to  love  God  above  all  things.f 
The  course  of  thought,  therefore,  in  Paul,  takes  this  form.  "  The 
Scripture  saith  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  whofver  shall 
fashion  himself  conformably  to  the  law  which  meets  him  from  with- 
out, shall  live  ;  but  this  no  man  can  do  ;  consequently  no  man  at- 
tains life  thus  ;  all  that  he  can  attain  by  this  way  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (iii.  20).  But,  in  the  New  Testament,  he  hath,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  the  law  within  himself ;  it  is  written  on  his  heart ; 
therefore  he  need  no  longer  seek  it  from  afar,  but  only  become  aware 
of  this  treasure  within  him,  and  follow  the  power  of  the  Spirit.''^ 

*  Some  (as  lately  Reiche)  have  falsely  designated  the  apostle's  explanation  in  this 
place  as  allegorical,  such  as  that  in  Gal.  iv.  22,  seq.  The  only  proper  name  for  it  is 
spiritual;  i.  e.,  it  is  such  an  explanation  as  penetrates  through  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  its  spirit.  The  whole  passage  (Deut.  xxix.,  xxx.)  points  most  properly 
to  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  in  this  inner  sense  it  is  understood  by  the 
apostle. 

•{•  Christ  is  active  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  26)  also;  but  rather  as 
an  influence  (/6////a)  than  as  a  person  (Aoyof)  (comp  on  John  I  1 ;  also  my  Opusc.  TheoL 
p.  123,  seq.,  and  the  essay  on  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Ghristoterpe  for  1835,  p.  1,  seq.) 
But,  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  subject  was  not  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
but  he  himself,  in  his  life  and  power.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  23-25,  which  forms  the  most  perfect 
parallel  to  ver.  8.) 

X  If  the  connexion  of  the  words,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  passage  before 
us,  had  been  more  carefully  attended  to,  it  could  not  have  been  possible  that  so  many 
single  applications  shouM  have  been  brouglit  forward — as,  that  the  intention  was  to  prove 
that  Christ  is  omnipresent  (Origen) — or,  that  the  gospel  is  not  hard  to  fulfil  or  to  discover 
^Platt,  Morus,  Rosfenmuller — or,  that  the  reality  of  the  appearance  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  subject  (Reiche,  Riickort,  Usteri).     These  applications,  it  is  true,  all  lie  in 
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The  words,  "  say  not  in  thine  heart,  ivho  shall  ascend  or  descend** 
(with  whicli  those  in  vii.  24,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?"  are  parallel) 
are  a  negative  expression  of  an  idea  which  would  be  positively  ex- 
pressed as  follows  : — If  in  the  Old  Testament  doing  was  required, 
so  now  it  is  faith ;  for  all  has  been  done  through  Christ.  ^'  As- 
cending into  heaven/'  and  "  descending  into  the  (Jeep/'  are,  there 
fore,  merely  symbolical  expressions  to  signify  seeking  in  the  remotest 
quarters.  The  latter  phrase  is  stronger  and  bolder  than  that  of  the 
LXX. — dianepav  elg  rb  irepav  rrjg  OaXdaarjg,  crossing  beyond  the  sea;  for 
the  word  ai^vaaog^  which  corresponds  to  V^n^',  is  not  to  bo  understood 
as  meaning  the  sea,  but  the  regions  of  the  dead.*  In  making  choice 
of  it,  the  apostle  had,  no  doubt,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8  before  his  eyes.  ("A/Svcr- 
coq  is  properly  an  adjective,  bottomless,  from  (ivaoog,  the  Ionic  form 
of  (^vOog  ]  thus  Euripid.  Phoen.  1632,  rapraQov  djSvooa  %a(7/mTa. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  31  ;  Kev.  ix.  1,  2,  11,  xi.  7,  xvii.  8,  xx.  1.)  After 
what  has  been  said,  it  only  remains  to  be  explained  how  Paul  could 
apply  the  "  ascending"  and  "  descending"  to  Christ,  as  if  they  related 
to  bringing  Am  down  from  heaven,  or  up  from  the  dead.  As  in 
Christ,  the  eternal  Word  had  been  made  flesh  (John  i.  1-14),  and 
this  Word  forms  the  very  object  of  the  preaching  of  faith  in  the 
gospel  (ver.  8),  every  seeking  after  Truth,  as  something  distant, 
which  had  not  yet  appeared  among  men,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
ignoring* of  Christ  and  his  almighty  presenpe  ;  by  such  seeking, 
men  act  as  if  Christ  had  not  yet  come  down  from  heaven  into  the 
flesh,  or  as  if  he  were  still  among  the  dead,  and  not  long  ago  risen 
again. 

the  words ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  isolated  truths  that  they  are  there,  but  as  belonging  in  gen- 
eral to  tlio  essence  of  faith.  Bengal,  Knapp,  and  Tlioluek  suppose  that  Paul  is  rcpiesont- 
iiig  to  tJie  anxious  heart,  which  knows  not  how  to  enter  into  heaven  or  to  escape  hell,  that 
Christ  can  etFect  this  in  it.  The  context  in  this  place,  however,  evidently  does  not  poi:^t 
to  the  distre.^sps  of  penitent  hearts,  although  it  is  true  that,  where  there  is  faith,  penitence 
is  presupposed.  Rather  the  apostle  contrasts  the  law  and  the  gospel  with  each  other  in 
their  most  (jeneral  character,  and  shews  that  it  is  already  recognized  and  exhibited  in  the 
Old  TestaraenL.  The  nature  of  the  law  is  represented  directly,  as  requiring  the  c?/m^  of 
the  law;  the  gospel  indirectly,  as  the  life  of  faith.  The  indirect  form  of  the  proof,  how- 
ever, is  of  such  a  nature  that  faith  is  indicated  in  its  origination  [Genesis] ;  faith  personi- 
fied, or  one  who  already  believes,  is  represented  as  speaking  to  unbelieving  humanity,  or 
to  an  individual  believer.  Unbelief  has  for  its  characteristic  a  turning  to  what  is  outward. 
It  regards  God  as  a  dl^Lant  being.  From  this  outward  direction,  the  spirit  is  called  back 
into  its  inward  depths,  in  which  it  finds  God's  eternal  "Word  present;  and  this  finding  is 
faith  itself.  But  this  eternal  word  Paul,  of  course,  conceives  as  that  which  has  become 
incarnate;  and  hence  uo  brings  forward  the  consideration  that  C/im^  is  neither  far  off 
nor  dead,  but  intimately  nigh  to  every  one  and  living. 

*  The  opinion  of  soioe  writers  (as  Bolten  and  Koppe),  that  elg  to  nepav  ri'/g  ta?/ia<7i]; 
also  signifies  Sheol,  Hades — this  being  imagined,  as  by  Homer,  to  be  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  ocean — is  inadmissible.  The  Hebrews  supposed  the  region  of  the  dead 
to  be  beneath  the  earth  (comp.  note  on  Eph.  iv.  9) ;  the  expression  in  question  denotes 
merely  a  distance  which  it  exceeds  man's  power  to  roach.  And  this* idea  has  only  been 
expressed  more  poiti-idly,  but  not  altered,  by  Paul 
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(Instead  of  prji-ia  Triorecdg^  1  Tim.  iv.  6  has  Xoyog  morewg.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  preaching  to  introduce  the  word  originally  into  man 
[comp.  at  1  Pet.  i.  25],  but  only  to  arouse  its  dormant  life  as  a  spark 
does  fire.  There  is  in  all  things  a  word  of  God,  for  God  upholdeth 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.     Heb.  i.  3.) 

Vers.  9-11. — This  having  of  the  Divine  Word  within  ourselves^ 
in  unspeakable  intimacy,  so  that  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to 
ourselves,  is  the  essence  of  faith,  in  which  profession  is  included  ; 
whosoever,  then,  possesses  faith,  obtains,  through  the  power  of  the 
Divine  principle  in  it,  the  salvation  which  he  could  not  have 
attained  without  it.  This  power  of  faith,  which  leads  to  salvation^ 
is,  moreover,  acknowledged  in  the  Old  Testament  also.  Is.  xxviii.  16. 

(The  distinction  between  confessing  with  the  mouth  [o/ioAoyetv 
GTci-iaTijy  and  believing  with  the  heart  [mareveLv  /t-apd/a],  is  occasioned 
merely  by  the  foregoing  quotation  ;  the  two  are  correlatives.  No 
true  belief  remains  without  confession,  any  more  than  fire  v/ithout 
light  ;  and  every  confession  presupposes  belief,  for  a  hypocritical 
confession  is  no  confession  at  all,  but.  a  counterfeit  of  it.  A  durub 
faith  is  no  fiiith.  "  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken.'"'  2  Cor. 
iv.  13. — The  reason  why  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  especially 
brought  forvvard  as  the  object  of  faith,  is  that  it  is  the  moment  of 
victory,  the  figure  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  all  men. — lijOTTjpia 
and  dcfcatoavvrj  are  not  to  be  distinguished  as  Glcickler  supposes  ;  for 
in  ver.  9  omO/jgi;}  stands  by  itself.  As  this  distinction,  then,  cannot 
be  pressed,  and  as,  moreover,  ver.  11  also  relates  to  one  thing  only, 
ver.  10  seems  identical  in  sense  Tilth,  ver.  9.  The  emphasis,  however, 
is  to  be  laid  on  heart  and  mouth,  so  as  to  yield  the  sense  :  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  what  is  outvrard  must  be  united  with 
w^iat  is  inward. — On  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  16  in  ver.  II, 
compare  the  remarks  on  ix.  33.) 

Vers.  12,13. — The  distinction  made  under  the  Theocracy  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  therefore,  no  longer  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  all  men  have  one  access  to  the  Lord  of  all,  namely,  faith,  of 
which  calling  on  him  is  the  expression.  This  is  again  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  evangelical  prophecy.     (Joel  ii.  32.) 

(On  oi)  yap  ton  diaoroXri  [ver.  12],  comp.  iii.  22. — 'O  avrog  is  the 
subject,  and  iivpLO(;  the  predicate.  According  to  the  context  God  is  pri- 
marily meant,  as  the  quotation  indicates,  but  as  intended  by  Paul,  it  is 
of  course  God  in  Christ. — UXovteIv  relates  to  the  riches  of  grace  and 
mercy,  from  which  no  one  is  excluded.  Et^  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  stream  of  grace  pours  itself  forth.  'EmKaXeXoOaij  like 
blxoXoyelv  above,  presupposes  a  lively  faith.  We  need  not  therefore 
sujiply,  '^  If  the  invoking  be  sincere  and  honestly  intended,''  for 
unless  it  be  so,  it  ceases  to  be  an  invoking ;  it  only  appears  to  be 
that  which  it  really  is  not.) 
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Yers.  14r-21. — If,  however,  this  new  way  of  salvation  is  to  be  for 
all,  it  is  necessary  that  to  all — Gentiles  and  Jews  alike — should  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  This  Paul 
sets  forth  in  four  questions,  which  depend  one  upon  the  other,  and 
then  he  shews  how  God,  agreeably  to  his  promise  (Is.  Hi.  9),  has 
sent  his  messengers  to  preach.  But  men,  especially  the  Jews,  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  preaching,  as  God  had  foretold  (Is.  liii.  1) ; 
they  have  not  listened  to  it  or  acknowledged  their  preaching.*  The 
statements  in  vers.  16-19,  therefore,  answer  exactly  to  the  several 
questions  in  ver.  14,  and  carry  out  the  idea  that  God  has  done  what 
was  to  be  done  on  his  part ;  he  has  sent  messengers  and  has  set  them 
to  preach  ;  but  men  have  not  laid  hold  on  God^s  word  (John  i.  5). 
The  reference  to  Israel  is  discernible  in  the  whole  passage,  but  is  not 
expressly  brought  forward  until  ver.  19,  seq. 

In  ver.  14,  to  which  ver.  17  is  a  necessary  supplement,  we  meet 
with  the  important  idea  that  preaching  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
gospel  is  propagated  among  mankind.  (In  ver.  17  dfcoij  is  =  ny^ist' 
niipvyim.)  It  cannot  be  produced  by  some  immediate  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  scattered  as  seed  here  and  there,  but  in  order  to  its  pro- 
pagation there  is  constantly  required  an  imparting  from  the  central 
point  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Christ  partakes  the  nature  of 
every  distinct  organization,  and  cannot  develop  itself  save  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  members  remain  in  connexion  with  the  whole. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  a  community  of  Christians  should 
come  mto  existence  without  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  without  having  the  history  of  Christ  preached  to  it,f  but, 
moreover,  without  this  living  connexion  it  cannot  subsist  for  a 
length  of  time  without  changing  its  nature — as  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  Ethiopian  church.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first, 
from  the  historical  character  of  Christianity,  which  essentially  rests 
on  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Jesus  ;  and,  next,  from  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  power  that  operates  in  preaching.  This  principle  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  (John  vii.  39),  and  is  diffused 
in  continuous  operation  from  him.  Hence  in  ver.  17  pruia  Geov,  word 
of  God,  is  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  preaching,  but  in  such  a  way  that 

*  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  preaching  alone  were  of  God,  and  faith  wore 
of  man;  rather,  as  God  creates  both  the  hght  and  the  eye,  so  also  the  preaching  and 
faith  are  both  of  him.  Unbelief,  however,  is  man's  fault,  as,  without  being  able  to  j7ro- 
duci  the  light,  ho  can  certainly  close  his  eye  intentionally  against  light,  that  he  may 
not  see. 

f  No  people  eyer  has  been  or  can  be  converted,  nor  can  a  church  be  formed,  by  ipeans 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  without  an  interpreter  and  the  living  word  [of  preaching] ; 
otherwise  the  first  member  would  have  to  begin  by  baptizing  himself  Wherever  there 
arises  a  really  lively  feeling  of  need,  thither  God  sends  messengers  of  the  faith ;  the  Bible, 
however,  may  certainly  awaken  the  need. 
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this  doctrine  is  conceived  as  animated  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  so  that  the  expression  might  also  have  been  i]  de  dnorj  did 
7:v ev iiaro  q  Qeov.  Missionary  activity,  therefore,  is  an  essential 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  charge  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19  is  of 
force  for  her  to  the  end  of  time.  Next,  however,  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  ought  to  be  supplied  after  tdv  fiij  dnoaTaXojat ;  unless  they 
he  sent  forth  ?  First  of  all,  evidently  vtxo  tov  Xpcorovy  by  Ghrist. 
He  himself,  the  Lord  of  the  church,  sends  forth  all  the  messengers, 
and  by  his  Spirit  arouses  them  for  his  service.  But  that  the  order 
of  the  visible  church  may  be  preserved,  this  inward  calling  requires 
the  addition  of  an  outward  sanction.  Therefore  the  inward  call 
must  have  recourse  to  the  constituted  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able,  through  their  confirmation  and  recogni- 
tion, to  co-operate  in  a  regular  manner  towards  the  edification  of 
the  church.  An  opposite  course  would  introduce  a  tumultuary  and 
separatistical  manner  of  working,  in  which  all  superintendence  of 
the  teachers,  and  consequently  all  prevention  of  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  efforts,  must  become  impossible.  Paul,  who  was  called 
from  the  world  in  the  most  immediate  manner,  nevertheless  by  his 
example  most  strikingly  confirms  the  reality  and  necessity  of  this 
mutual  co-operation  with  the  established  organs  of  the  church.  Al- 
though baptized  with  the  Spirit  by  the  Lord  himself,  he  yet  receives 
baptism  from  Ananias  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  19) ;  and,  although 
expressly  set  apart  by  the  Lord  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
yet  does  not  formally  enter  on  his  ministry  among  them  until  the 
church  at  Antioch  chooses  him,  and  sends  him  forth  as  a  messenger 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  1).  The  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  needs  and  regulations  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  church's  prosperous  development. 

(The  passage  from  Is.  lii.  7,  does  not  .exactly  follow  the  LXX. 
Paul  keeps  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gi^^es  the  passage  in  the 
form  which  was  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  The  feet  are  men- 
tioned as  the  organs  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  messen- 
gers, and  of  their  itinerant  office.  The  parallel  with  the  angels,  as 
spiritual  messengers  of  God,  forces  itself  on  us  ;  the  incarnate  God 
sends  forth  human  messengers  also  to  fulfil  his  commands.  The 
passages  from  the  second  part*  of  Isaiah,  which  are  quoted  in  this 
section,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  most  properly  evangelical ;  all 
other  applications — e.  ^.,  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophets,  or 
the  better  members  of  the  people — are  not  excluded  by  this,  but  by 
a  typical  interpretation  lead  us  back  to  the  evangelical  sense. — In 
ver.  15,  Gcischen  renders  (hpaloi  by  veloces.  The  speed  of  the  mes- 
sengers, and  the  zeal  from  whence  it  proceeds,  are  certainly  included 
in  the  idea,  but  yet  it  is  because  of  the  delightful  tidings  which 

*  [Chaps,  xl.-lxvi.] 
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they  bring,  that  the  feet  of  the  messengers,  i.  e.,  they  themselvc-g, 
are  especially  styled  (hpalot.  In  vers.  18  and  19,  firj  ovrc  are  not  to 
be  joined  together  ;  fji?]  is  the  interrogative  particle,  and  ov  belongs 
to  the  verb.*  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  57,  3.]  Ps.  xix.  5  is  quoted 
according  to  the  LXX.  The  passage  relates,  primarily,  to  nature, 
which  tells  the  glory  of  God  ;  whence  (pOoyyog  =  h'^'^^  is  used,  whereas 
in  reference  to  persons,  Xoyog  or  m\<^vy\ia  would  be  more  suitable. 
Paul,  however,  considers  the  church  as  a  new  work  of  the  creating 
God,  the  creatures  of  which— the  saints — penetrate  the  world  with 
their  song  of  praise,  and  draw  all  things  to  join  in  the  general  ec- 
Stacy.  Whatever  opposes  this  movement  [as  did  the  Jews],  shuts 
itself  out  from  the  joy  of  the  new  world.  Hence  e^rjWe  is  to  be  under- 
stood prophetically  ;  that  which  is  begun  is  viewed  as  if  already 
completed,  and  therefore  we  need  not  seek  for  any  further  explana- 
tion, how  it  is  that  Paul  can  represent  Christ's  messengers  as  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  whereas,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  they  had 
not  so  much  as  carried  the  preaching  of  Christ  through  the  whole 
Boman  empire. — Yer.  19.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  had  been  expressed 
as  far  back  as  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  in  terms  which  also  indicate  the 
pressing  forward  in  faith,  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  designated  by  ovtc 
tOvog,  tOvog  dovverov,  to  get  before  them.  The  idea  that  even  in 
those  days  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  gospel  reaching  the  Gentile 
world,  presupposes  its  rejection  by  Israel.  Uapa^TjAooj,  irapopyL^G),  to 
excite  jealousy,  are  expressions  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Jehovah  and  Israel  ;  by  bestowing  his  love  on  others, 
God  designs  to  awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  infidelity. 
Bretschneider  and  Beiche  wrongly  take  Qecg  as  the  nominative  to 
eyi^w,  making  the  sense  to  be,  "  Does  God  then  no  longer  know  (4*.  e., 
love)  Israel  .^"  It  is  not  until  xi.  1,  scqq.,  that  this  idea  is  brought 
forw^ard  ;  to  supply  Qeog  here  is  harsh,  and  is  quite  unnecessary,  as 
the  connexion  is  pla^n.  Ovk  ^yvG)^  did  not  Jcnoio,  is  parallel  with 
ova  rjnovGav,  did  not  hear,  in  ver.  18,  and  in  this  place  as  in  that,  we 
ought  to  supply  Kijpvyfia  mcrei^ig,  preaching  of  faith,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage.f  The  object  of  ver.  19, 
then,  is  merely  to  apply  the  general  question  to  Israel  in  particular. 
There  is  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  quotations  which  follow 
will  not  harmonize  with  this  explanation.     For  Paul  could  scarcely 

*  M?;  at  the  beginning  of  a  question  generally  expects  a  negative  answer,  oi)K  an  af- 
firmative. Thus,  oiui  ■"jnovaav ;  did  they  not  hear?  /uy  rinovaav ;  they  did  nojt  hear,  did  they  f 
fi7j  OVK  T/Kovaav  \  it  is  not  true,  is  it,  that  they  did  not  hear?  ov  here  uegiitiving  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  verb,  and  then  /lij  negativing  subjectively  this  collective  idea. — [K. 

f  KoUner  follows  Koppo  and  Rosenmldler  in  understanding — "  Did  not  Israel  know 
that  it  was  to  stand  below  the  Gentiles  f  But  ver.  21  does  not  agree  with  this,  and,  more- 
over, a  subject  is  thus  anticipated  which  Paul  does  not  begin  to  treat  before  cli.  xi.  Ii  ig 
only  by  taking  the  first  two  quotations  (19,  20)  apart  from  their  main  connexion,  that 
this  way  of  supplying  the  ellipse  could  be  suggested. 
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again  answer  that  messengers  had  heen  sent  to  them,  since  he 
had  just  before  declared,  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xix.  5,  that  messen* 
j^ers  had  been  sent  into  all  lands,  even  into  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  he  therefore  answers  indirectly  ;  in  shewing  that 
the  Gentiles  believe,  he  implies — How,  then,  should  Israel  have 
been  unable  to  believe,  if  only  it  had  been  loilling !  The  same 
idea  is  repeated  by  Isaiah  Ixv.  1,  "I  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not  ;"  how  much  more  might  Israel  have  found  me 
if  it  had  been  willing ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  God  stretcheth 
forth  his  arms .  to  the  unfaithful  people  ;  they  ivould  not  [Matth. 
xxiii.  37], — lipdrog  in  ver.  19  refers  to  the  later  prophecies  of 
Isaiah. — In  ver.  20  ^e  is  not  adversative,  but  continuative.  'Atto- 
ToXyLo,  denotes  the  boldness  of  the  prophet's  speech  in  representing 
the  heathen  as  called.  The  idea  in  ver.  20  is  parallel  to  that  in 
ix.  30,  and  the  contrast  which  is  there  expressed  [ix.  31],  is  to  be 
supplied  in  this  place  also. — And  those  loho  [in  appearance]  sought 
me  have  not  found  me. — Ver.  21.  For  irpog  Xabv  dneidovvra  nal  avn- 
Xtyovra  the  Hebrew  has  only  "Ti^'o  c?-^n  ;  perhaps  the  LXX.  found 
added  in  their  copies  nnS^!!,  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  '^y^o  in 
Jer.  V.  23.) 

§  16.  Israel's  Salvation. 

(XI.  1-36.) 

After  having  shewn  the  guilt  of  Israel,  Paul  proceeds  to  teach 
prophetically  that  this  apostacy  of  the  people  is  neither  total  nor 
perpetual — -that  God  has  preserved  in  Israel  a  holy  seed,  and  in  this 
all  Israel  is  to  be  blessed.  For  the  understanding  of  this  section, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  an  idea  with- 
out which  it  must  be  obscure,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  individuals 
to  the  whole  body — which  has  already  been  cursorily  touched  on  in 
vol.  ii.  242,  and  in  the  note  on  Rom.  v.  12.  Doubtless  the  whole 
race  of  men  forms  one  unity,  in  which  the  nations  are  lesser  wholes, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  individuals  ;  but  yet  the 
degrees  of  development  of  the  collective  body,  and  of  the  several 
nations  are  very  different,  and  consequently  so  is  their  responsibility. 
At  the  moment  of  Christ's  appearance,  when  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  and  mankind  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity  (Gal.  iv. 
4),  yet  all  the  nations  were  not  equally  advanced,  but  many  were 
still  in  the  lowest  grades  of  development,  as  continues  to  be  the  case 
at  this  day.  But  as  to  the  question  of  a  nation's  guilt,  everything 
depends  on  its  degree  of  development.  In  the  wilderness  the  people 
of  Israel  incurred  guilt,  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  elder  genera- 
tion should  die  there  ;  the  like  happened  in  the  captivity,  where  the 
Vol.  IV.— 8 
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greater  number  of  the  exiles  remained  behind  among  the  heathen, 
and  were  mingled  with  them  ;  but,  because  the  culture  of  the 
people  was  not  then  so  far  advanced  as  in  our  Lord's  day,  their  guilt 
in  those  earlier  times  was  also  less.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xi.  20,  seqq.) 
And  in  the  same  way  do  individuals  in  the  greater  or  smaller  ag- 
gregations of  people  stand  relatively  to  each  other.  True,  all 
the  members  of  a  nation,  without  exception,  are  influenced  by  the 
same  spiritual  atmosphere — the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  we  commonly 
call  it.  The  lower  the  condition  of  the  whole  people,  the  greater  is  the 
dominion  exercised  over  individuals  by  this  spirit  of  the  generality  ; 
with  advancing  culture  the  individualizing  tendency  increases  in  a 
nation.  Yet  still,  neither  in  the  higher  nor  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment, is  the  condition  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
nation  alike.  Eather,  as  different  nations  in  the  unity  of  mankind 
stand  at  different  stages  in  the  same  period  of  their  collective  devel- 
opment, so  too  do  the  various  individuals  in  the  unity  of  a  nation. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  guilt  of  a  people  at  a  particular 
period,  this  guilt  is  distributed  in  very  various  measures  among  the 
individuals  of  that  people.  Now,  in  every  people  there  may  be  dis- 
tinguished active  and  passive  individuals  ;  in  acts  of  sin,  the  latter 
are  merely  drawn  along  in  the  train  of  the  former  class,  but  the  act- 
ive are  those  who,  in  the  critical  moments,  determine  the  sinful  ten- 
dency of  the  whole.  Thus,  in  our  Lord's  time,  it  was  the  Pharisees 
and  Priests  who  produced  the  sin  of  the  apostacy  ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  only  carried  along  by  them  ;  if  the  leaders  had  taken 
another  direction,  it  might  have  been  differently  guided.  Thus, 
then,  in  a  case  of  national  guilt,  the  degree  of  guilt  is  variously  de- 
termined in  such  a  way  that  the  active  members  especially  bear  it. 
In  the  mass,  which  is  only  swayed  by  them,  the  guilt  of  many  may 
be  very  slight  in  such  a  proceeding  as  the  rejection  of  Christ  was, 
inasmuch  as  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is  often  not 
even  rendered  possible  for  them.  Those,  then,  who  thus  have  loaded 
their  conscience  but  little,  may  form  the  seed  of  a  new  generation. 
Hence  the  gre8,t  Judgments  which  befel  Israel  (in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  captivity,  under  Titus,  and  under  Hadrian) — in  which  those 
members  of  the  people  who  had  fallen  wholly  under  the  dominion 
of  sin,  were  removed) — appear,  at  the  same  time,  as  restorations,  in- 
asmuch as  the  remnant  of  the  people,  like  a  living  root  which  is  set 
free  from  the  dead  tree,  was  in  a  condition  to  put  forth  new  shoots. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  classes  to  be  distinguished  in  the  people 
of  Israel  :  first,  the  few  who  had  the  energy,  in  opposition  to  the 
corrupted  spirit  of  the  mass,  to  recognize  and  apprehend  the  Messiah 
in  him  who  was  crucified  ;  these  passed  over  into  the  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  church.  Next,  those  members  of  the  nation  who,  with  more 
or  less  clearness  of  knowledge,  strove  against  God  ;  these  fell  off 
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from  Israel,  and,  although  circumcised  in  the  flesh,  became  in  spirit 
of  the  heathen  un circumcision  (ii.  28-9),  for  which  cause  God  caused 
them  to  perish  in  the  great  judgment  under  Titus  which  followed. 
Thirdly,  those  who  were  not  strongly  enough  actuated  either  by  sin 
or  by  grace  ;  so  that  they  neither  became  so  deeply  guilty  as  the 
second  class,  by  their  not  believing,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  attained 
to  the  same  perfection  as  the  first.  This  third  class  remained  over 
as  a  seed,  and  out  of  it  was,  developed  the  Israel  after  the  flesh, 
which  we  see  descending  through  the  course  of  the  Christian  ages, 
and  which  sojourns  among  us  as  a  living  miracle  of  the  Lord,  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  yet  faithfully  adhering  to  its  inherited 
customs.  Japheth  indeed  now  dwells  in  the  tents  of  these  children 
of  Shem  ;  i.  e.,  they  are  bearing  the  guilt  of  their  fathers,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Divine  system  of  salvation  ;  yet  they 
are  not  cast  off  forever,  but  their  prerogative  is  only  withdrawn  for  a 
time,  and  still  remains  in  store  for  them.  They  are  like  a  royal  race 
excluded  from  the  throne  through  the  fault  of  its  ancestors,  but  for 
which  the  crown  is  reserved  until  the  time  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  restore  it  to  its  dominion. 

After  these  remarks,  the  following  statement  of  the  apostle  as  to 
the  various  classes  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  will  be  more  easily  intelligible. 

Ver.  1. — In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  the  question  //?) 
dTTOioaro  fc.  r.  /I.,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  nation  who  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  ; 
for  they  were,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part  rejected,  and  in  ch.  ix. 
Paul  expressec^  his  deep  sorrow  over  them  that  they  did  not  belong 
at  all  to  that  Israel  for  which  the  promises  were  intended  (ix.  6, 
seq.);  it  relates  to  the  people  as  a  body.  This  depended  on  the 
remnant  {XeXfjj^a,  xi.  5)  ;  i.  e.,  on  the  better  disposed  among  the 
people,  who  either  already  believed,  or,  at  least,  did  not  intention- 
ally strive  against  faith.  For  these  the  promise  remained,  accord- 
ing to  God^s  prescience  {bv  -nQotyvo))  which  also  involves  the  operation 
of  grace,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  vain.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  fallen  away,  were  never,  in  God's  sight,  members  of  the 
true  Israel ;  for  he  foreknew  their  unfaithfulness,  and  had  not 
elected  them  ;  just  as  the  dry  branches  of  a  tree  are  cut  away  by 
the  gardener,  without  his  thereby  giving  up  the  tree  itself — nay, 
rather  the  pruning  is  a  proof  of  his  continuing  care  for  it.  As  an 
example  of  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation,  the  apostle  mentions  him- 
self ;  but  with  Paul  we  are  also  to  think  of  all  those  who  had  at 
that  time  already  attached  themselves  to  the  church  ;  for  by  these 
it  was  visibly  manifest  that  God  had  not  forsaken  his  people. 

Vers.  2-4. — He  proceeds,  however,  farther  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  nucleus^ (or  kernel  as  it  were)  of  the  people  of  God 
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The  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  10,  14,  18)  offers  him  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  illustrating  this  truth  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
hidden  handful  of  true  believers  in  an  apostate  people.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Paul  cannot  here  mean  those  Jews  only  who  had  passed 
over  to  the  church — for  they  were  discernible — but  those,  unknown 
to  every  human  eye,  who  bore  in  their  heart,  without  being  them- 
gelves  conscious  of  it^  the  hidden  treasure  of  fidelity  and  uprightness. 
These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  the 
remains  of  the  Divine  image  to  the  old  man  in  the  individual ;  or 
as  in  the  regenerate  person  the  new  man,  undeveloped,  and  often 
repressed  by  sin,  stands  towards  the  sinful  man  which  encompasses 
him.  As  this  latter  must  die  in  order  that  the  other  may  have  sway, 
so,  too,  must  the  "remnant"  be  set  free  from  the  alien  husk  in  which  it 
dwells,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  extend  itself  It  is 
always  the  nation  properly  so  called  (ix.  6,  seq.)  to  which  all  prom- 
ises relate,  as  the  new  man  which  makes  no  show  is  alone  the  true 
man  in  the  rude  mass  of  the  old. 

(In  ver.  2,  tv  'HXta  means  the  section  in  which  the  history  of  that 
prophet  is  told.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  i.  9,  uses  tv  r^  oicrjn- 
rpov  TTaQadooei  to  denote  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. — ^F^vrvyxdvio 
Kara  rivog  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Apocrypha,  1 
Mace.  X.  60.  In  ver.  3  the  quotation  is  freely  made,  and  does  not 
exactly  follow  either  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew. — Xprjf.iaTCGi.i6gj  the 
answer  of  an  oracle  ;  the  substantive  occurs  in  this  place  only  ;  on 
the  verb  comp,  on  Matth.  ii,  12, — Ver.  4.  The  form  r)  (idaX  is  chosen 
by  Paul  after  the  LXX.,  who  commonly  use  this  form,  although  in 
the  story  of  Elijah  [1  Kings  xix.  18]  it  is  6  (3da?i.  The  feminine  for 
nV?5  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  as  meaning  the  goddess, 
who  is  there  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Queen  of  Heaven  or  Astarte, 
The  circumstance  that  the  LXX.  represent  the  male  god  as  also 
female,  is  to  be  traced  to  his  androgynous  character,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  mockery.) 

Vers.  5,  6, — Having  in  ch.  x.  decidedly  characteidzed  the  want  of 
faith  as  guilt,  he  now  as  strongly  denies  that  the  superiority  of  the 
better  kind  is  their  desert ;  this,  like  all  other  good,  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  works  whatever,  but  solely  to  grace. 

(In  ver.  5  XeXfifia  —  KardXeLiif^a^  comp.  on  ix.  27. — The  words 
eKXoyi]  xdp^'''*^^  do  not  require  efcXoyrj  Kploecog  by  way  of  opposition, 
for  the  Divine  agency  produces  only  what  is  good.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  election  of  grace  doubtless  includes  this — that  God 
perfects  those  whom  he  chooses.  The  election  is  in  itself  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  love  of  God  itself ;  but  through  his  foreknowledge 
of  those  who  by  resistance  make  themselves  evil,  it  becomes  partial. 
— In  ver.  6  A.B.D.E.F.G.  omit  the  addition  el  Se  i^  tpyoyv,  ovtcen 
iarl  xdpi'^'    e^Tei  rb  tpyov  ovketl  torlv  epyov.    It  seems  evidently  super- 
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fluoiis ;  and  moreover,  the  Inst  words,  rb  tipyov  ovketi  earlv  tQyov^  are 
in  their  form  quite  out  of  keeping  v/ith  Paul's  manner.  'EatteI  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ^'  otherwise,"  comp.  iii.  6.) 

Vers,  7-10. — Israel,  therefore,  considered  as  a  people,  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  Xeiiifia  or  t^Kloyri^  the  people  in  the  true  theo- 
cratic sense  (ix.  6),  and  the  hardened.    In  the  former  class  the  grace 
of  God  accomplishes  everything  ;  in  the  latter  it  produces  the /orm 
of  their  manifestation  in  histor}^     In  order  to  establish  this  idea  of 
the  division  of  Israel  into  a  believing  and  an  unbelieving  half,  as  an 
act  of  God,  the  apostle  again  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  unbelief  and  the  sinful  development  of  many  Israelites  (always 
of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manifestation  only,  and  not  in  its  char- 
acter as  sin),  is  not  only  foretold  according  to  God^s  omniscience 
but  is  also  ascribed  to  his  omnipotence.     Thus  the  |deas  of  ix.  17 
are  here  repeated,  but  with  a  deiinite  application  to  Israel. 

(Reiche  is  for  extending  the  question  to  eiTErvxev^  but  it  is  better 
to  understand  ri  ovv  only  as  interrogative.  The  words  refer  back  to 
ix.  30.  Here,  however,  as  m  ix.  6,  'laparjX  is  to  be  understood  of 
,  physical  posterity  only  ;  the  enXoyri  alone  is  the  spiritual  Israel.  But 
it  is  God  alone,  as  omniscient,  that  can  distinguish  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  Israel  before  the  event ;  man  cannot  do  so 
until  after  the  event. — nw/^dw  =  afcXrjpvvo)^  comp.  at  ix.  18.  The 
only  words  that  can  be  supplied  agreeably  to  the  quotation  which 
follows,  are  vtto  tov  Qsov.  But  God  hardens  only  those  whom  he 
will;  and  he  wills  to  harden  only  those  who,  to  a  certain  degree, 
have  given  themselves  over  to  sin.  Such  an  one  he  intends  to  re- 
strain from  deeper  guilt  by  the  ix6po)at(;^  if  it  is  but  temporary,  or  to 
punish  by  it,  if  it  is  permanent.  It  is  evident  from  the  words  twc 
T7]g  ofiiiepov  7]a^paq^  until  this  day,  that  the  apostle  has  in  view,  pri- 
marily, only  a  temporary  hardening,  and  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  remove  the  spirit  of  slumber  from  them,  without  being 
obliged  to  apprehend  that  they  will  afterwards,  when  awake,  con- 
tinue to  resist,  and  only  incur  heavier  guilt. — The  received  text 
reads  rovrov^  but  A.C.D.E.F.G.  have  rovroy  which  reading,  as  the 
more  unusual,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  emrvyxdveLv  usually  takes  the  geni- 
tive, comp.  Heb.  vi.  15,  xi.  33  ;  James  iv.  2.  The  reading  tTT7]pcj- 
drjoaVy  they  were  hurt,  maimed,  has  no  considerable  authority  in  its 
favour. — The  citation  in  ver.  8  is  freely  made  up  from  Is.  xxix.  10, 
and  Deut.  xxix.  4.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  is  the  proper  subject  of 
both  passages  ;  but  in  the  first  TrenoTL/cev  stands  instead  of  t6coKe,  and 
in  the  second  the  turn  of  the  sentence  is,  "  God  gave  you  not  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear ;"  whereas  Paul  connects  the  negative  with  "  see"  and 
"hear."  The  word  Kardw^ig  signifies'in  the  LXX.  deej^  sleep,  Ti^'.yh, 
from  vvijd,  not,  as  in  profane  writers,  pricking,  from  vvoao).  The  cx- 
jiression,  sjpirit  of  shimher,  would  seem  to  denote  the  reality  of  the 
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Divine  operation — the  outpoured  element  whicli  produced  the  same 
effect  in  all. — Vers.  9,  10  are  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23,  24.  In  this  passage 
Israel  is  not  the  suhject ;  rather  David  is  speaking  of  his  enemies 
and  curses  them.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  Psalms,  these  are  not 
his  personal  enemies,  hut  the  enemies  of  God's  cause  in  him  ; 
his  curses  are  the  expression  of  God's  righteous  judgment,  the 
effect  of  which  might  be  the  only  thing  that  could  avail  to  lead  the 
adversaries  from  their  evil  way  and  convert  them.  This  quotation 
also  is  freely  made  from  memory  ;  6?]ga  is  neither  in  the  original  nor 
in  the  LXX.  The  sense  of  the  first  verse  is — 'Where  they  least  ex- 
jject  it,  let  the  snare  of  destruction  come  upon  them  by  tvay  of  re- 
compense; of  the  second — Load  them  ivith  jnisery,  let  their  eyes 
become  dark,  bow  doion  their  backs  for  ever.  The  original  has,  in 
the  first  verse,  ^^^^Shthfor  those  who  are  at  rest,  the  secure;  as  the 
LXX.  translate  dg  dvTaTx66oiia^  they  no  doubt  read  d^jc^Vs;^.  The 
darkening  of  the  eyes,  and  boiving  down  of  the  back,  cannot  well  be 
understood  here  of  age  and  its  burdens,  because  ^laixoLVTOi;  =  "'"'^P!,  is 
joined  with  them  ;  we  shall  do  better  to  understand  subjection,  per- 
haps with  blinding  of  the  eyes.) 

Ver.  11. — The  subject  of  ver.  1  is  now  resumed,  and  carried  fur- 
ther— how  that  God  has  by  no  means  rejected  the  people  as  such, 
but  rather  salvation  has  come  to  the  Gentiles,  through  the  fall  of  the 
Israel ites»  in  order  thereby  to  incite  these  to  the  recovery  of  their 
prerogative.  Thus  (as  in  ver.  8)  the  hardening  of  Israel  would  ap- 
pear as  merely  transitory,  out  of  which  God,  according  to  his  wisdom^ 
knows  how  to  bring  forth  some  good  effect.  If,  however,  this  idea 
were  understood  of  all  the  individual  members  of  the  outward  body 
of  the  nation,  then,  as  has  been  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  in  the 
first  place  the  grief  which  Paul  expressed  in  ch.  xi.  seq.,  would  be 
merely  affected  ;  for  in  that  case  the  calamity  would  be  nothing 
more  than  that  some  reached  the  goal  later  than  others ;  and  as, 
moreover,  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  was  hereby  brought  about, 
all  cause  of  complaint  would  substantially  disappear.  And  further, 
in  that  case  the  apostle  would  contradict  himself;  for  in  ix.  6,  seq., 
he  bad  said  that  not  all  those  who  were  physically  members  of  the 
Israelitish  people  were  such  inwardly  also,  but  that  to  these  latter 
alone  the  promiee  belonged  ;  consequently  he  cannot  here  intend  to 
speak  of  all  who  are  Israelites  by  fleshly  descent.  If  we  should 
choose  to  suppose  (which,  however,  according  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, is  not  probable)  that  Paul  imagined  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  he  iiiimediately  at  hand,  and  hoped  that  it  would  effect  the  cou'- 
version  of  the  Israelites  ;  still,  there  had  been  an  interval  of  more 
than  twenty  years  since  our  Lord's  ascension,  and^during  that  time 
many  Jows,  who  might  have  become  believers  in  Christ,  had  died  in 
unbelief ;  and  therefore,  even  on  this  supposition,  the  apostle  could 
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not  mean  all  the  individuals  wlio  had  ever  belonged  to  the  nation. 
We  must  rather,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  individuals 
and  the  essential  part  of  the  nation.  Many  individuals  '^  stumbled 
at  Christ  that  they  should  falF' — i.  e.,  in  punishment  of  their  own 
sin  they  utterly  forfeited  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ ;  but  these 
were  such  as  in  nowise  belonged  to  the  people  of  God,  properly  so- 
called,  being  only  members  of  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  "  remnant,"  on 
the  other  hand  (ver.  5),  which  is  the  proper  essence  of  the  nation,  was, 
through  this  very  stumbling  of  the  others,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  be  saved,  and  hereafter  to  become  a  great  blessing  to 
the  world.  The  sense  of  the  words  is  consequently  this — to  the 
elect  all  things  must  serve  for  good,  even  the  sin  of  their  brethren ; 
to  those  who  are  not  elect,  all  things  serve  but  for  their  hurt,  even 
the  Divinely-appointed  means  of  salvation  ;  for  their  moral  per- 
verseness  causes  them  to  pervert  everything  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose. (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  27  ;  Eev.  xxii.  11.)  Of  course,  however,  as 
has  already  been  often  remarked,  this  election  of  God  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary,  but  as  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness, and  consequently  as  leaving  no  one  unchosen  but  such  as  resist 
the  operation  of  grace.  The  only  striking  difficulty  therefore  in  the 
passage  is,  that  the  apostle  does  not  distinguish  these  two  classes^ 
but  speaks  of  the  whole  mass  as  if  it  were  of  uniform  quality.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
circumstance,  that  Paul  view^s  the  people  as  a  definite  unity, 
and  attributes  to  it  collective  actions.  The  two  wholly  differ- 
ent classes  contained  in  this  unity — those  of  genuine  and  false 
Israelites,  of  elect  and  non-elect — can  be  separated  by  God  alone  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  generations  which  have  quitted  the  earthly 
scene  that  man  begins  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  even  in 
these  but  partially  and  uncertainly,  while  in  the  living  not  at 
all  One  who  at  the  last  moment  is  an  unbeliever,  may  yet,  with 
his  latest  breath,  turn  and  become  a  believer.  And  it  is  with 
the  whole  of  mankind  as  with  the  people  of  Israel.  In  God's  sight 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  among  mankind,  but  for  man  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  perceptible.  In  the  living  and  in  coming  generations, 
man  sees  a  great  mass  destined  to  salvation ;  it  is  only  in  the  gen- 
erations which  have  passed  away  that  he  sees  the  difference  ;  and 
even  among  these,  again,  he  sees  it  but  imperfectly,  since  no  human 
eye  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the  soul,  and  we  can  seldom  be  en- 
tirely assured  as  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  another. 

(We  must  not  attempt  at  all  to  refine  on  the  relations  of  irrakw 
and  mnreiv  to  each  other ;  the  former  means  simply  to  stumble 
against  (with  reference  to  ix.  33),  the  latter  ih.Q  falling^  consequent 
on  stumbling,  with  the  result  of  this  fall,  viz.,  the  destructior 
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(d7T(x)Xeia)  wliich  may  follow  from  sucJi  falling.  The  tendency  of  the 
apostle's  argument  in  this  j)lace,  is  to  prove  how  God's  wisdom  can 
turn  the  fall  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  which  has  just  been  more  par- 
ticularly defined,  primarily  at  once  to  the  good  of  others,  and  event- 
ually to  that  of  Israel  itself.  "Iva  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
reXcKGjgj  as  also  in  ver.  19,  which  is  a  passage  very  similar  to  tbo 
present. — 'EytVero  is  to  be  supplied  to  tj  aojTTjQta.  Salvation,  doubt- 
less, would  have  come  to  the  Gentiles, '  even  in  the  case  of  Israel's 
having  believed  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  have  been  until 
later,  and  moreover,  if  Israel  had  remained  true  to  its  calling,  the 
Gentile  world  would  not  have  become,  as  it  has,  the  vehicle  and 
transmitter  of  the  ordinances  of  salvation. — On  napa^rjXoJGaiy  comp. 
at  X.  19. — As  in  the  individual,  a  deep  fall  is  often  necessary  in  order 
rightly  to  kindle  the  new  life  in  him  to  a  flame  (as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case 
of  Peter),  so  too  are  the  fall  of  the  Jews  among  mankind,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Gentile  world  enjoying  their  prerogatives  in  consequence 
of  this  fall,  the  means  in  God's  hand  of  bringing  the  Israel  of  God 
to  the  true  life. 

Ver.  12. — Paul  goes  on  to  shew,  by  an  argument  a  minori  ad 
majuSy  how  powerful  an  influence  Israel  exercises  on  mankind — like 
the  heart,  by  the  motions  of  which  the  life  of  the  whole  organic 
system  is  regulated.  If  even  their  fall  has  had  the  power  per  coii- 
trarium,  to  operate  for  blessing,  how  much  more  will  their  rising 
again  I  The  apostle,  however,  forthwith  defines  more  precisely  the 
idea  of  the  TTapdnruiia  ;  for,  in  another  view^,  this  fall  of  Israel  was 
the  acceptance  of  some  members  of  the  people.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible that  the  apostles  also  (who  were  all  children  of  Abraham),  the 
LXX.,  and  all  the  Israe.litish  friends  of  pur  Lord,  should  have  con- 
tinued in  unbelief,  or  have  become  apostate  (which  indeed,  according 
to  Matth.  xxiv.  24,  was  impossible),  then  neither  would  the  gospel 
have  reached  the  Gentiles ;  it  would  have  utterly  failed.  Paul's 
idea,  therefore,  is  properly  this  :  If  so  small  a  number  of  Israelites 
has  been  able  to  effect  so  much  in  the  Gentile  world  {tiooptog  —  eOvt]^ 
comp.  note  on  iii.  T),  what  will  Israel  efi'ect  when  the  whole  body 
comes  to  act  I  The  expression  chosen  for  this  idea,  ijrrijfia  koI 
TAr/pwjua,  is  as  difficult  as  the  idea  itself  is  simple.  Uapdrrrcjiia 
would  require,  by  way  of  contrast,  some  such  notion  as  avdaraoLg  ; 
but  this  is  wanting,  and  is  absorbed  in  7TX7Jpo)fia,  "Rrrrnia,  attic  for 
7]GarifjLa^  is  used  by  profane  writers  like  rjaaa  or  TJrra,  in  the  sense  of 
overthroio^  hurty  loss;  in  that  sense  it  would  be  synonymous  .with 
TTapdTTrojfjiaj  but  if  so  taken  it  forms,  seemingly,  no  contrast  with 
TTArjpioiia,  The  only  other  2)lace  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  where  it  means,  like  EAdTTCdfia^  a  moral  defect, 
degradation.  The  expression  Trh^jo^fia,  which  is  used  of  the  full 
complement  of  a  ship,  the  whole  population  of  a  city,  and  the  like. 
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points  to  the  idea  of  a  part  as  its  opposite  ;  but  this  sense  cannot 
he  certainly  made  out  for  rirrrjixa.  We  might  apply  here  the  analo- 
gous German  term  Ausfall  {'' falling  off'  — hence  abatement,  defi- 
ciency) which  denotes  the  deficient,  uncompleted  portion  of  a 
connected  multitude.  The  apostle,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  a  definite  numheVj  which,  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
the  people  of  Israel  must  make  up — an  idea  which  also  appears  in  a 
modified  form  in  Kev.  vii.  4.  This  number  had,  in  our  Lord's  day, 
an  important  deficiency  [AusfalT],  in  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of 
many  ;  and  yet,  if  the  faithful  few  already  had  such  powerful  influ- 
ence, what,  Paul  means  to  say,  may  we  infer  that  the  effect  will 
be,  when  the  number  determined  by  God  shall  be  full!'''  The 
passage  was  rightly  explained  in  a  similar  way  as  far  back  as 
Origen.  Beza  and  Grotius  in  later  times,  and  most  recently  De 
Wette,  also  agree  in  this  explanation,  of  which  ver.  25  is  a  further 
confirmation. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Paul  proceeds  to  say  that,  actuated  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  in  store  for  Israel,  he,  although  especially  an  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  yet  always  keeps  his  own  people  also  in  view,  in  the 
hope  that  his  labours  among  the  Gentiles  may  react  beneficently 
on  Israel.  As,  however,  he  says  (tw^w  r ivaq  tf  avrCjv^  may  save 
some  of  them,  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
continued,  at  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  imagine 
our  Lord's  second  coming  to  be  as  near  as  he  had  thought  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Thessalonians.  For,  as  appears  from  ver.  25,  he  ex- 
pected the  conversion  of  all  Israel  {jrdg  'laparjX)  at  the  advent  ;  con- 
sequently, if  he  had  still  regarded  this  as  so  near,  he  would  have 
chosen  some  more  comprehensive  expression  instead  of  ^'  some."  It 
might  indeed  be  said,  that  Paul  left  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Twelve,  and  himself  only  hoped  to  convert  some 
Jews  incidentally  to  his  proper  work.  And  if  so,  no  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  Paul's  views  respecting  the 
nearness  of  Christ's  coming.  .  Still,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  gives 

the  impression,  that  Paul  no  longer  considered  the  advent  so  near, 

i 

*  The  passage  Gal.  iv.  24,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  apostle's  whole  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  aggregate  of  Israel  and  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The 
nation  is  the  mother,  who  constantly  represents  a  possibility  of.  bearing ;  but  she  is  long 
barren  (Galat.  iv.  27) :  and  when  she  bears,  as  Sarah  bore  only  Isaac,  she  bears  but  few 
children.  But  the  time  wiU  come  when  the  forsaken,  aged,  barren  one,  shall  bear  more 
children  than  she  that  hath  an  husband.  Israel,  scattered  among  all  nations,  and  forsaken 
of  God,  is  like  to  such  a  declining  and  barren  woman  ;  individuals  alone  here  and  there 
.separate  themselves  from  the  people,  and  enter  into  Christ's  Gentile  Church,  which  at 
present  has  the  husband — i.  e.,  in  which  God  and  his  grace  are  operative.  But  this  bar- 
ren widow  will  in  her  age  hereafter  bear  children,  as  the  dew  is  born  from  the  dawn  (Pa. 
ex.),  [where  the  latter  part  of  ver.  4  is  rendered  by  Luther,  "  Thy  children  are  born  to 
thep  as  the  dew  from  the  dawn."]  Israel's  growing  old  is  a  continuous  process  of  pur- 
gation ;  the  refuse  gradually  falls  away,  the  pure  gold  remains  behind. 
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(Corap.  at  xiii.  11.)  But  in  any  case,  he  h(^ped  by  his  conversion 
of  some,  to  hasten  greatly  the  restoration  of  all. 

('E0'  oGov,  in  so  far  as,  inasmuch  as  [supplying  rporcov]  ;  not,  so 
long  as  [supplying  xp6vov\.  The  conversion  of  some  Jews  appears 
to  the  apostle,  who  always  keeps  in  view  the  great  prerogatives  of 
his  nation,  as  an  exalting  [po^d^etv]  of  his  of&ce.  2ap^  iiov  =  •'■^.ra 
[comp.  Gen.  xxix.  14],  in  the  sense  of  hindred,  persons  of  the  same 
nation  J  fellow-countrymen.) 

Ver.  15. — Now,  from  this  conversion  he  expects  a  beneficent  re- 
sult for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Grod,  according  to  the  principle  of  ver. 
12,  that  if  even  the  falling  off  of  so  many  conduced  toward  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  their  accession  would  yet  have  a  far  more  pow- 
erful effect.  Here  reconciling  of  the  world  (icaraXXayrj  kogiiov) 
explains  the  more  general  expression,  riches  (rrAotSroc,  ver.  12).  The 
Gentiles  were  in  a  state  of  natural  enmity  to  God  (Eph.  ii.  1,  seq.); 
the  removal  of  this  enmit}^,  by  their  calling  unto  Christ,  is  the  recon- 
ciliation. Here,  too,  the  Gentiles  are  conceived  of  as  a  collective 
body,  standing  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  as  another  collective  body. 
Although  so  many  Gentiles  were  still  in  unbelief,  it  is  yet  already 
said  of  them  in  altogether  general  terms  that  they  are  ccdled,  inas- 
much as  the  Gentile  world,  as  such,  was  destined  by  God's  decree 
to  be,  instead  of  the  Jews,  the  support  and  transmitter  of  the  Di- 
vinely-appointed ordinances  of  salvation  ;  and  although  individual 
Jews  became  believers,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  many  continually 
joined  the  church,  it  is  yet  said  of  them  that  they  are  rejected,  be- 
cause, regarded  as  a  people,  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  central-point 
of  the  ordinances  of  salvation.  'ATTolSoXrj  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
TJTTTjfia  in  ver.  12.  But  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  of  some,  and  it  is  only  in  this  positive  aspect  that  it  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  TTp6aXrji[)Lg,  however,  is  that 
reception  of  the  whole  body  which  is  to  be  expected  (according  to 
ver.  25),  and  of  which  the  operation  will  be  so  much  more  potent 
for  all  mankind,  because  already  so  small  a  number  had  been  able  to 
influence  them  so  powerfully.  The  form  rig — el  ixtj  (which  corresponds 
with  770(76)  fiaXXov  in  ver.  12),  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to  the 
greatness  of  this  influence.  The  "  life  (soil,  of  the  world)  from  the 
dead,"  is  equivalent  to  resurrection  (dvdaraaLg) ,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  that  still  higher  result  which  arises  from  the  recon- 
ciling, exactly  as  in  Kom.  v.  9,  seq.  :  the  two  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  the  lower  and  the  higher.  The  resurrection  is  here 
primarily  spiritual  (as  in  Ezek.  xxxvii).  The  enmity  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was,  indeed,  removed  by  the  fall -of  Israel,  but  the  spirit- 
ual life  was  still  weak  in  them  ;  from  the  assumption  of  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul  expects  the  most  powerful  excitement 
of  life  for  them.     The  two  divisions  of  mankind,  therefore,  Jews 
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and  Gentiles,  operate  Reciprocally  on  each  other.  Thf^  life  which 
is  in  the  Gentiles  arouses  the  emulation  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the 
life  of  the  Jews,  in  its  turn,  heightens  that  which  is  in  tne  Gen- 
tiles. But  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  until  the  end 
of  the  world's  development  that  the  TTpoa^jq^pLg,  receiving,  is  to  take 
place,  and  then  also  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  saints  follows, 
thus  far  the  life  from  the  dead  has  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the 
bodily  resurrection  also — as  the  two,  indeed,  always  properly  imply 
each  other.     (Comp.  on  John  vi.  39,  seq.) 

Ver.  16. — Again  continuing  his  argument  with  el  (a  particle 
which  begins  six  sentences  between  ver.  12  and  ver.  21),  the  apostle 
employs  figures  of  which  the  sense  is  in  itself  plain,  although  there 
is  an  obscurity  as  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  reason- 
ing. The  object  of  both  figures  is  to  affirm  that  the  part  bears  the 
nature  of  the  whole,  or  the  derivative  that  of  the  original.  The 
dnapxrj  is  the  general '•' — the  holy  first  fruits  which  were  offered  to 
the  Lord,  from  which  the  (pvpaf^ta,  mass,  lump,  is  prepared  as  a  de- 
rivative ;.  in  like  manner,  the  root  {pi^a)  is  the  original,  out  of  which 
the  branches  {KXddoi)  grow.  The  nature  of  the  tree  is  shared  also 
by  the  branch  which  shoots  forth  from  it.  This  second  image  Paul 
retains,  and  uses  it  as  a  substratum  throughout  the  argument  which 
follows.  But  how  does  he  light  on  the  general  idea  ?  and  what 
does  he  intend  by  it  in  this  place  ?  The  sentence  which  must  be 
supplied  in  order  to  restore  the  connexion  is  this : — But  that 
iTpooXrjip eg  ivhich  has  been  spoken  of  may  he  expected  with  cer- 
tainty, for  that  lohich  is  derived  must  needs  have  in  it  the  nature  of 
its  original,  and  consequently  the  Israel  that  now  is — (the  branches) 
— must  also  have  the  nature  of  the  root  from  which  it  grew.  Now 
these  roots  are,  of  course,  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
(ver.  28) ;  because  they  are  holy,  their  seed  must  also  be  holy ;  for 
the  blessing  of  the  righteous  descends  to  thousands  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7). 
Then  the  connexion  is  quite  simple  between  this  and  the  further 
statement  (ver.  17,  seq.),  that  the  Gentiles  indeed  were  grafted  in 

*  There  were  two  kinds  of  firstlings — Idi-\;iS3  n'^i'X'n,  the  first  ripe  fruits,  and  ri'>tt;N'n 
nhtt^  ^iDt  the  parts  offered  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  was  prepared.  To  suppose,  with 
Tholuck  and  Reiche,  that  the  latter  are  meant,  is  a  needless  increase  of  the  difficult}^' 
for  so  the  two  images  would  stand  in  opposite  order.  The  root  is  the  general,  out  of 
which  trie  hranches  grow ;  and,  by  analogy,  (pvpajua  must  also  have  stood  first,  and  dirapxv 
have  followed.  But  that  Paul  should  have  intentionally  chosen  the  one  position  in  the 
first  comparison,  and  the  other  in  the  second,  is  utterly  unlikely,  since  his  argument  re- 
quires that  the  derivative  should  follow  from  the  original,  as  existing  before  it.  'h.irapxv 
means  the  first  fruits  which  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  (j)vpafia  the  dough  which  is  pre- 
pared for  tliem.  Reiche  tells  us  that  wo  nowhere  read  of  dough  being  prepared  from  the 
first  fruits,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  which  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
should  be  specially  related.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  express  the  other  idea,  he  would  hav& 
had  to  say,  el  di  rb  6vpafxa  uyiov,  kgI  6  a  prog.  Moreover,  the  distinction  altogether  is  of 
later  origin.     Comp.  "Winer's  Real-lexicon  in  voc. 
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instead  of  the  branches  which  were  cut  off,  l)ut  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, Israel  was  not  rejected  forever.  If  it  be  objected  that  too  much 
would  follow  from  this  idea,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  could  not  have 
fallen  at  all,  whereas  the  apostle  had  just  been  representing  that 
they  had  fallen — it  is  to  be  considered  that  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
leny  the  possibility  of  a  good  tree  putting  forth  unprofitable  shoots  ; 
out  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  produce  any  fruitful 
branches  at  all.  The  apostacy  of  many,  therefore,  nowise  proves 
that  all  hope  is  to  be  given  up  forever  ;  rather,  generous  branches 
must  yet  be  put  forth  from  the  generous  root.  De  Wette's  expla- 
nation, which  makes  pi^a  to  denote  the  ideal  theocracy,  founded  in 
the  patriarchs,  and  KXddoq^  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  external  re- 
lation to  it,  fleshly  descent,  and  outward  membership — exactly  coin- 
cides with  our  interpretation  ;  for  outward  membership  would  seem 
to  include  an  invitation  to  enter  into  that  which  is  inward  also. 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  tree^  chosen  for  the  figure,*  is  more  definitely 
characterized  as  a  generous  olive-tree.  From  this  branches  have 
been  cut  off— (the  apostle  gently  speaks  of  them  as  nvEgj  whereas 
he  might  have  styled  them  the  greatest  part ;)  and  instead  of  these, 
wild  olive-branches  have  been  grafted  into  the  generous  parent- 
stock.  Paul,  of  course,  means  by  this  the  children  of  Japheth  who 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  who  are  thus,  consequently,  ad- 
monished to  preserve  a  humble  consciousness  of  this  benefit  as  a 
favour  shewn  to  them.  The  circumstance  that  Paul  makes  choice 
of  the  olive-tree  for  the  illustration  of  his  idea  (while  our  Lord 
chooses  the  vine)  arises  from  the  character  of  the  tree ;  its  fatness 
is  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  fulness  of  Israel.  Hence  the  holy 
anointing-oil  (Exod.  xxv,  6  ;  xxx.  31  ;  xxxvii.  29)  was  a  symbol  of 
being  filled  with  the  Spirit.  And  whereas,  according  to  the  image 
in  this  place,  the  wild  branches  are  engrafted  into  the  generous  tree, 
reversing  the  usual  process  by  which  good  branches  are  grafted  into 
wild  trees — we  are  informed  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
that  such  a  process  is  practicable  in  this  very  tree,  the  olive,  and  is 
often  practised  in  the  East — a  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  representation  in  the  text.  (Comp.  Columella  de  Ke 
Rust.  V.  9  ;  Palladius  de  Insit.  xiv.  53  ;  Schulz.  Leit.  des  Hochsten, 
vol.  V.  p.  38.)  Still,  the  main  idea  in  these  verses — the  engrafting 
namely — has  itself  an  appearance  of  difficulty.  What  is  the  idea 
which  the  figure,  when  explained,  is  intended  to  express.^  The 
converted  Gentiles  will,  after  all,  not  become  Jews,  as  might  be  said 
of  a  proselyte,  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  absorbed  into  the  nationality 
of  the  Jews,  and  joins  them  in  their  manner  and  way  of  life.  Still, 
it  is  said  that  the  Gentile  Christian  is  grafted,  not  only  into  the 
root,  but  into  the  very  branches  which  are  cut  off  (tv  avrolg).  These 
vords  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  pleonastic,  but  denote  the 
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place  where  the  branches  grew  on  to  the  tree,  the  wound  (as  it 
were)  which  was  produced  by  their  removal,  and  inco  which  the 
Gentiles  are  engrafted.  The  apostle's  whole  representation  of  the 
case  can  be  understood  only  by  premising  the  following  fundamental 
ideas.  Paul  conceives  of  the  tme  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  community  of  all 
true  believers — as  an  articulate  organization  which  has  in  it  its  own 
proper  life.  Whoever  does  not  stand  in  connexion  with  this  organ- 
ism has  no  share  in  the  life  which  animates  it.  Now,  this  organism 
has  been  developed  from  Abraham  as  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
(Eom.  iv.),  until  Christ,  who  was,  in  his  humanity,  its  absolutely 
perfect  fruit  ;  its  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
fleshly  Israel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gentiles,  whom  it  received  into  it- 
self, were  always  proportionately  few,  and  these,  moreover,  became 
at  the  same  time  nationally  Jews.  But  with  the  appearance  of 
Christ  arrived  the  hour  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  judg- 
ment on  the  fleshly  Israel  ;  the  power  of  life  in  this  holy,  self-con- 
tained organism  broke  forth,  attracted  the  kindred  natures  in  the 
physical  Israel,  and  repelled  the  uncongenial  multitude.  As  the 
latter  preponderated,  and  formed,  properly  speaking,  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  physical  Israel  now  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  that 
spiritual  organism,  the  true  Israel.  The  Gentile  world  now  became 
this  centre,  and  the  gaps  left  by  the  unfaithful  members  of  the 
fleshly  Israel  were  filled  up  by  the  faithful  Gentiles.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  idea — that  if  members  in  this  organism  fall 
away,  others  must  fill  the  gap — as  the  basis  of  the  argument.  This 
is  typically  shewn  in  the  body  of  the  apostles  ;  when  Judas  had 
fallen  out  of  it,  his  place  was  filled,  another  was  to  take  his  bishop- 
ric (comp.  at  Acts  i.  20).  This  idea  leads  us  to  apprehend  the  pow- 
erful realistic  manner  in  which  Paul  conceives  of  this  spiritual  body, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  EKKXriaiay  extending  through  all  mankind 
—the  forming  new  man  in  the  great  old-man  of  the  race,  who  even 
from  the  beginning  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
although  it  was  not  until  the  fulness  of  time  (Gal.  iv.  4)  that  this 
Word  personally  incorporated  Himself  in  the  church,  and  so  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself. 

('AypteAatof  is  less  usual  than  the  feminine  form,  dyQieXma  ;  KaX- 
XteXaiog,  ver.  24,  is  its  opposite. — 'EyKevrgi^eiv^  to  insert  into  anything 
hy  pricking,  from  Kevrpov,  Acts  ix.  5. — KaraKavxdoOai  here  means 
selfish  exultation  over  another,  as  opposed  to  the  humble  conscious- 
ness that  whatever  has  been  received  is  of  grace.  Et  de,  in  ver.  18, 
requires  us  to  supply  "  then  know — then  thou  must  know.") 

Vers.  19-22. — Notwithstanding  that  the  apostle's  statement  op- 
pears  in  certain  parts  to  subject  everything  to  a  rigid  necessity,  yet 
other  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  shew  how^  firmly  he  at  the 
c-ame  time  holds  free-will ;  and  to  this  latter  class  belong  the  follow- 
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ing  verses.  He  reminds  the  Gentiles  of  the  possibility  of  their  fall- 
ing away,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Paul, 
therefore,  is  far  from  teaching  a  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.  It 
is  indeed,  through  God  alone — as  well  through  his  election  as 
through  his  operation — that  the  good  man  does  any  good  thing  ;  but 
yet  he  retains  the  power  of  resistance  as  long  as  he  lives  on  earth  ; 
hence  the  continual  possibility  of  falling  away.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worst  of  men,  so  long  as  he  sojourns  in  the  body,  retains 
the  iDOssibility  of  ceasing  from  his  resistance,  and  hence  i\\Q  continual 
possibility  of  conversion.  God,  indeed,  knows  the  event  beforehand, 
but  he  knows  it  precisely  as  one  that  is  brought  about  through  the 
free-will  of  the  individuals.  This  possibility  Paul  states  in  the  pas- 
sage following  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  in  consequence  the  pos- 
sihility  that  the  candlestick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  removed. 
History  presents  us  with  partial  appearances  of  this  kind,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that,  as  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  whole,  this  loossihility  should 
ever  be  realised.^' 

(In  ver.  20,  faith  and  unbelief  are  specified  as  the  tempers  which 
fundamentally  determine  the  mind,  by  which  man  stands  or  falls. 
The  former  means,  as  it  always  does,  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
of  a  higher  world  ;  the  latter,  the  self-sufficient  self-isolation  and 
restriction  to  its  own  powers,  which  consequently  can  lead  to  nothing 
above  itself — 'T^p7]?iO(f)poveXv  is  again  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  and  is 
the  opposite  to  <f)o(3elo6acy  which  is  not  meant  to  denote  a  slavish 
fear,  but  a  tender  carefulness — not  a  fear  of  God,  but  a  fear /or 
God  and  his  cause,  a  fear  of  one's-self  and  sin. — In  ver.  21,  (poi^ovfiai 
is  to  be  supplied  before  fj^rjncog.  The  received  text  has  (peiaTjTai,  which 
is  indeed  more  accordant  than  (peiaerai  with  the  usual  construction  of 
fji7]7T(x)g ;  there  is,  however,  no  lack  of  examples  of  the  construction 
with  the  indicative  also  [comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  56.  2.] — In  ver.  22  the 
meaning  of  d-noroiiia  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  opposite  XPV^^ 
rorrjg ;  is  is  =  ^pyv,  but  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
cut-off  branches. — By  idv  ETnixeivriq  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  to  man 
an  independent  power  of  action  of  his  own,  as  if  without  the  help 
of  grace  he  could  preserve  himself  from  falling  away  by  his  own 
strength  and  faithfulness  ;  but  t§  marEi  is  to  be  understood  [comp. 
ver.  23],  and  it  is  intended  to  signify  the  continual  preservation  of 

*  The  adherents  of  the  well-known  fanatical  preacher,  Irving,  in  London,  hold  that 
the  whole  Gentile  church  has  already  become  apostate,  and  that  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
development  of  the  church,  a  Jewish  church  will  again  be  formed.  This  idea,  however, 
has  evidently  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and  must  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
many  errors  of  that  party.  It  may,  however,  not  impossibly  be  in  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  in 'the  last  days  a  Jewish  church  may  again  arise,  hy  the  side  oj  the 
Gentile  church,  aa  was  the  case  in  the  apostolic  age. 
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BTlsaeptibility  to  that  grace  whicli  protects  from  falling  away.  'Enei, 
else,  otheriuise/^  as  in  ver.  6.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  rejected  Is- 
rael is  now  placed  by  the  side  of  the  possible  apostacy  of  the  Gren- 
tiles  ;  the  condition  of  it  is,  that  they  no  longer  continue  to  resist 
the  Divine  grace,  by  which  resistance  the  omnipotence  of  God  itself 
is  hindered,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  his  ivill  to  put  constraint  on 
a  being  that  was  created  free.  The  whole,  however,  continues  thus 
far  to  be  on  the  footing  of  a  hypothesis,  afe  it  is  not  until  vers.  25, 
26,  that  the  certainty  of  such  a  restoration  is  expressed  ;  further 
observations  on  this  idea  are  therefore  reserved  for  the  following 
verses. 

(In  ver.  23,  dwarot;  a.  r.  X.  denotes  the  Divine  omnipotence,  which, 
however,  is  never  to  be  thought  of  as  separate  from  wisdom  ;  hence 
God  cannot  again  engraft  those  who  continue  in  unbelief,  since  his 
wisdom  does  not  admit  of  his  willing  it.  The  contrast  of  aara 
(pvGLv,  according  to  nature,  and  rrapd  (pvoiv^  contrary  to  nature,  must 
by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  part  of  the  image  ; 
rather  it  has  the  important  signification  that  the  Jews,  considered 
as  a  people,  have  in  their  whole  tendency  and  qualifications,  a  higher 
call  than  all  other  nations  to  employ  themselves  on  the  things  of 
God.  This  calling  of  theirs  is  not  taken  away  by  their  unfaithful- 
ness, but  only  suspended  ;  the  consciousness  of  it,  consequently,  can 
very  easily  be  reawakened  in  them,  while  a  very  long  time  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  Gentile  world  into  its  proper  relation  to  the 
Divine  ordinances  of  salvation. 

Vers.  25,  26. — In  order,  then,  to  bring  the  Gentile  Christians, 
whom  he  seems  in  this  place  to  regard  exclusively  (or  quite  pre- 
dominantly) in  the  Roman  church,  to  the  proper  estimate  of  their 
position  (Iva  fir}  rjre  Trap'  kavrdlg  (})p6vi[j,oc) ,  the  apostle  points  with 
prophetic  emphasis  (ov  OeXo)  vfidg  dyvoeXv,  comp.  note  on  i.  13),  to 
the  mystery  of  Israel's  restoration,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  have  first  come  in  (to  the  community  of  the  faithful,  or 
of  the  kingdom  of  God).  That  this  remarkable  passage  contains  a 
prophecy,  properly  so-called,  respecting  the  people  of  Israel,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  majority  of  expositors,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  and  the  context  so  positively  requires  us  to  understand 
Israelites  after  the  flesh,  that  a  different  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage will  never  be  able  to  gain  a  permanent  footing.  It  w^as  only 
from  a  mistaken  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  from  apprehensions  of 
fanatical  abuse  of  the  passage,  that  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Jerome  long  ago,  and  in  later  days  the  reformers  especially,  were  led 
to  explain  the  apostle's  words  as  relating  to  the  spiritual  Israel. 

*  'ETTfi  properly  and  always  ''since."     The  rendering  "otherwise"  is  but  the  English, 
mode  of  expressing  the  force  of  the  ellipsis. — [K. 
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The  correct  application,  however,  was  again  estabLished  as  early  as 
Beza  in  the  Eeformed  Church,  and  in  the  Lutheran  by  Calixtus 
and  Spener.  How  forced  the  sense  of  the  words  is,  according  to 
that  interpretation  which  refers  them  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  translation  of  the  passage  to  which  this  leads, 
Israel  has  been  in  part  affected  with  hardness,  throughout  the  whole 
time  that  {o^xpi^  ov)  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  ivhile  the  Gentiles  are  entering  in  a  body,  in- 
dividual Jews  only  will  become  Christians ;  there  is  no  help  to  be 
expected  for  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole. "-'^  But  then  (viz.,  when 
all  the  Gentiles  shall  have  entered),  will  the  whole  spiritual  Israel, 
made  up  of  Jeivs  and  Gentiles,  be  blessed.  The  utter  irrelevancy  of 
this  last  sentence  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  ;  it  is  only  when 
applied  to  the  fleshly  Israel  that  the  language  acquires  a  meaning. 
Ammon,  Keiche,  and  Kcillner  acknowledge  this,  indeed,  but  sup- 
pose that  the  projphecy  has  received  no  fulfilment ;  as  if  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  to  this  day  did  not  preach  aloud  that  it  is 
yet  to  receive  its  fulfilment.  Benecke,  without  any  ground,  trans- 
fers this  fulfilment  wholly  into  the  next  world  ;  the  portion  of  truth 
which  may  lie  in  this  idea  will  forthwith  come  out  more  distinctly. 
The  first  question  which  occurs,  on  our  attempting  to  ascertain 
more  exactly  the  sense  of  this  remarkable  prophetic  expression  is — 
what  does  the  apostle  wish  to  be  understood  by  all  Israel  {iiaq 
'I(Tpa?j/l) .?  Does  he  mean  all  the  individuals  who  ever  belonged  to 
the  fleshly  Israel  ?  and  consequently,  among  them,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Absalom,  and  all  the  cut-ofl'  branches  ?  It  might  seem  so,  accord- 
ing to  vers.  15  and  23,  where  the  possibility  of  engrafting  is  declared 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  been  cut  oft",  i.  e.,  the  reprobate. 
This  is  also  strongly  favoured  by  ver.  II,  where  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  design  was  not  that  they  should  utterly  fall,  but  that  they 
should  be  stirred  to  emulation.  But  the  KaKelvot,  they  also,  only 
means  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  whole,  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles, 
but  not  the  single  individuals  of  the  nation  who  had  contracted  es- 
pecial guilt.  If  all  individuals  were  one  day  to  be  made  blessed, 
there  would,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  be  an  essential  untruth 
in  Paul's  grief  (ix.  3);  and  so  too  in  the  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  fleshly  Israel  (ix.  6),  since  in  that  case  the  whole  of 
Israel  would  be  spiritual,  only  that  this  character  would  not  be  de- 
veloped in  some  until  a  later  time.    Or  (2),  does  "  all  Israel,"  signify 

*  The  positiveness  with  which  Luther  asserts  the  impossibihtj  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  is  remarkable.  He  says,  among  other  things :  "  A  Jewish  heart  is  so  stock« 
stone-devil-iron-hard,  that  in  no  wise  can  it  be  moved ;  they  are  young  devils ;  damned 
to  hell ;  to  convert  these  devil's-brats  (as  some  fondly  ween  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans), is  impossible."  From  this,  as  from  other  expressions,  it  is  manifest  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  last  events  of  the  world's  history  was  a  province  closed  against  the  great 
Keformer. 
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only  those  Jews  who  live  in  the  last  days,  so  that  we  must  suppose 
all  earlier  generations  of  the  people  of  Israel  excluded  from  bliss  ? 
If  so,  the  history  of  Israel  since  Christ's  coming  would  be  like  the 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  only  that,  as  the  space  of  time  is 
greater,  the  rej)etition  also  would  be  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  one 
case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  generation  should  utterly  die  out, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  whole  series  of  generations  should  die  off,  in  order  more  and 
more  to  gather  together  the  scattered  seeds  of  a  better  life,  and  at 
length  to  exhibit  them  united  in  the  last  generation,  as  in  a  matured 
fruit ;  in  like  manner,  as  we  see  in  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  that 
of  Abraham's  descendants  his  son  Isaac  alone.(and  not  Ishmael)  could 
be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  of  the  holy  life,  and  of  Isaac  in  turn, 
only  his  son  Jacob,  not  Esau  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Jacob's, 
all  his  twelve  sons  form  the  pillars  of  Israel.  But  the  Christian 
spirit  is  opposed  to  this  presentation,  on  the  ground  that,  according 
to  it,  the  one  saved  generation  would  not  stand  in  any  proportion  to 
the  many  who  perished,  while  yet  the  loss  of  salvation  would  not 
appear  as  caused  by  any  personal  guilt  of  the  latter,  by  their  resist- 
ance to  grace.  Rather  the  apostle  unquestionably  means,  that  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  (Xeliifia  Kar'  taXoyriv  xd- 
piTogy  xi.  5),  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  nation  at  every 
.period  of  time.  Israel  would  have  ceased  to  be  Israel  if  this  had 
been  utterly  wanting  in  any  generation.  Consequently,  we  can  only 
understand  the  prophecy  in  such  a  sense  that  all  those  members  of 
the  Israelitish  people  who  ever  belonged  to  the  true  Xeliifia  attain 
salvation  ;  at  the  end  of  the  world,  assuredly,  the  people  will  enter 
in  a  mass  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  even  then  too  there  will  be 
no  want  of  such  individuals  as  are  Israelites  after  the  flesh  only. 
But  all  the  better  persons  of  the  earlier  generations,  who  remained 
in  ignorance  of  Christ  without  guilt  of  their  own,  and  yet  led  their 
lives  in  sincere  fulfilment  of  the  law,  true  repentance,  and  firm  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  look  for — (as  is 
doubtless  to  be  supposed  of  many  Jews  in  all  ages) — these  will  be 
dealt  with  like  those  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  who 
learn  in  the  next  life  to  know  that  which  here  they  knew  not ;  in 
like  manner  as  pious  heathens  also,  who  had  no  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Christ,  will  there  find  a  possibility  of  laying  hold 
on  him  as  their  Saviour.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the  projjhecy  is  in 
truth  to  be  partly  transferred  to  the  next  w^orld,  and  this  is  the 
truth  which  is  contained  in  Benecke's  view.  But  in  this  sense  Paul 
could  with  propriety  speak  of  Tra^  'I(7pa?jA,  since  those  who  forfeit 
salvation  do  not  really  belong  at  all  to  the  Israel  of  God  (ix.  6).  It 
is  indeed  certain  that  the  apostle  did  not  imagine  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  to  be  so  distant  as  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  ;  still 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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it  has  been  already  observed  (on  ver.  14)  that  neither  did  Paul  con- 
ceive it  to  be  quite  close  at  hand,  as  if  it  might  take  place  in  his 
own  lifetime  ;  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming 
(Acts  i.  7),  but  hoped  that  which  they  longed  for  would  soon  come 
to  pass.     The  greater  or  less  length  of  the  interval,  however,  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  substance  of  the  view  ;  if  there  were  but 
a  single  generation  between,  still  the  question  always  arises  how  this 
one  is  to  be  regarded  ;  and  it  cannot  be  answered  otherwise  than  as  it 
has  been,  since  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
generation  either  attains  salvation  without  exception,  or  perishes 
without  exception.     The  expression  axQ^g  ov,  consequently,  is  meant 
merely  to  indicate  the  term  at  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  will 
come  to  pass,  without  more  particularly  defining  the  time.     The 
coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  (viz.,  into  the  kingdom  of 
God),  is,  however,  no  less  a  difficulty  than  the  determining  of  iraf 
'laparjX.     Are  we,  under  this  phrase,  to  understand  aU  Gentiles  who 
ever  lived  or  will  live,  without  exception  .?*     This,  again,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  apostle^s  meaning,  since  in  ch.  i.  he  had  represented 
them  as  so  deeply  sunk,  and  nowhere  intimates  that  all  will  allow 
them.selves  to  be  brought  to  repentance.     Or  is  it  only  all  the  Gen- 
tiles who  shall  be  alive  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming  ?     If 
so,  how  should  the  better-minded  of  the  earlier  heathens  (ii.  14,  26, 
2'7)  have  offended,  who,  without  guilt  of  their  own,  knew  nothing  of 
the  way  of  salvation  ?     And  how  can  we  reconcile  with  this  the 
statement,  which  is  continually  repeated  in   Scripture  (comp.  on 
Matth.  xxiv.),  that  just  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  si  a  will 
be  exceedingly  powerful  among  men  ?    That  every  individual  should 
be  won  to  the  truth  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  in  itself  unlikely,  and  contradicts  Scripture,  which  represents 
the  gospel  as  preached  to  them  for  a  witness  unto  them.     (Matth. 
xxiv.  14.)     The  elect  among  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  can  alone  be 
meant.     But  why  does  Paul  choose  for  this  meaning  the  word  Trhj- 
p(x)(iaj  v/hich  may  also  signify  the  whole  aggregate  body  ?     (Comp. 
on  ver.  12.)      It  is  that  here  again  he  may  retain  the  idea  of 
the  supplying  of  a  deficiency.f     The  gap  caused  by  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  many  Israelites  will   be  filled  up  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  the  Gentiles,  who  enter  into  the  higher  calling  of  those 
fallen  ones.     In  God's  kingdom,  all  is  rule  and  order ;  and  thus 

*  According  to  Rev.  xx.  8,  there  are  still  heathens  even  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
are  led  astray  by  Gog  and  Magog ;  thus  all  heathens  cannot  become  Christians. 

-j-  It  is  similarly  taken  by  Bengel,  who  rightly  renders  it  supplementwn.  So,  too, 
Stier,  who  refers  to  John  x.  16,  xl.  52;  and  remarks  that  the  conversion  of  the  Geniilea 
will  not  fully  flourish  until  forwarded  by  the  activity  of  the  converted  Israelites.  (Comp. 
Is.  il.  3,  Ixvi.  19,  seq. ;  Zechar.  viii.  20,  seq. ;  Mic>  v.  7.)  Compare,  also,  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  ii.  p.  82,  ed.  Sylburg.,  who  in  like  manner  expresses  the  idea  of  a  number  of  the 
Gentiles  which  is  to  be  filled  up  by  degrees. 
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«ven  the  number  of  his  saints  is  connted  !  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33.)  The 
explanation  of  ver.  32  will  shew  how  that  verse  is  reconciled  with 
this  interpretation. 

(MvGrrjptov  means  not  something  which  in  itself  cannot  be  known 
but  something  which  [as  being  the  free  counsel  of  God]  cannot  be 
discovered  by  man.  Thus  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  also  called 
fivar/jptov.  (1  Oor.  xv.  51  ;  Ephes.  L  9  ;  iii.  3). — Hap  tavrCd  <^6vi' 
[lot;  elvac  answers  to  '»''5?a  DSh  (Prov.  iii.  T). — The  iTwpwGig^  harden- 
ing, (comp.  on  ver.  7)  here  appears  in  so  far  an  act  of  grace,  as  it 
withdraws  knowledge  from  the  jjeople  until  the  suitable  moment  for 
their  conversion.  If  the  Jews  had  resisted  salvation  with  their  eyes 
open,  their  guilt  would  have  been  far  greater  than  in  the  actual  case. 
''Axpig  ov  can,  of  course,  signify  only  the  limit  until  the  entrance  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  complete,  not  the  continuance  of  their  enter- 
ing through  all  ages. — 'Atto  fiepovg  is  not  to  be  joined  with  Trwpwcjic,  as 
if  the  hardening  were  partial,  but  with  Israel;  as  many  Jews  be- 
came believers,  this  addition  was  necessary.  Glockler  is  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage — "  Hardening  came  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  a  portion  of  it  ;"  viz.,  from  those  who  lived  in  our 
Lord's  day — i.  e.,  a  part  brought  guilt  on  the  whole  ;  dnb  fiEpovg 
must  be  the  023posite  to  irdg  ^laparjX. — Ovro)  is  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing "  such  circumstances  having  arisen.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — For  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  Paul  now  again 
refers  to  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  quotes  feely  from 
memory,  and  thus  again  blends  two  passages  (Isaiah  lix.  20  and 
xxvii.  9).  Hence  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  variations  from  the 
I  original  and  the  LXX.  The  apostle  was  concerned  only  with  the 
leading  idea,  that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  deliverance 
is  to  be  expected  for  Israel —  an  idea  which  is,  in  fact,  expressed  in 
both  passages.  That  Paul  regards  Christ  alone  as  the  person  who 
accomplishes  this  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  does  not  suppose  (as  some 
enthusiasts  have  fancied)  that  at  the  end  of  time  a  further  sioecial 
Redeemer  is  to  come  for  Israel — requires  no  proof.  The  circum- 
stance that  here  his  coming  is  represented  as  future,  whereas  Jesus 
had  already  performed  his  work  when  Paul  wrote,  is  easily  explained 
by  considering  it  as  intended  to  express  that  the  experience  of  this 
redemption  through  Christ,  before  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
acquired  its  reality  for  them,  {^future  lor  the  Israelites. 

(Instead  of  ek  ltu)Vj  the  LXX.  have  tvsKev  IlcjVj  from  the  He- 
brew 1'."^^.  Paul  probably  had  in  his  mind  such  passages  as  Ps.  xiv. 
9,  where  t'i''::^  is  found.  The  title  pvofievog  answers  to  ^N'-i,  a  well- 
known  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  the  same  in  idea 
with  aojTrip. — AiaO/jKi]  iraQ'  tfiov  points  to  the  fact  that  the  covenant 
proceeds  from  God,  and  is  founded  in  his  grace.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — After  this  full  statement,  the  apostle  is  now  able 
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to  recur  to  the  fandamental  idea,  that  the  Israelites,  consequently, 
although  by  resistance  to  the  gospel  they  had  put  themselves  into 
a  position  of  enmity,  must  yet  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
friends  by  the  believer,  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers  in  whom  they 
(vere  called — a  relation  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  their 
unfaithfulness.     In  these  verses  there  is  a  contrast  between  evajye- 
XioVy  gospel,  and  eKXoyrjj  election,  and  again,  between  dt'  vfidg,  for 
your  saJces,  and  dta  rovg  naTepag,for  the  fatlier^  sakes.     The  former 
of  these  contrasts  of  course  regards  the  gospel  in  connexion  with 
the  resistance  to  it  which  proceeds  from  the  Jews,  and  the  iKXoyij 
with  the  grace  of  God  which  keeps  them  upright.     In  the  word  Sid 
the  signification  "  with  respect  to"  is  primarily  to  be  kept  to.     The 
vfielg,  consequently,  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  Gentiles,  the  fatliers 
as  the  true  Israel,  so  that  in  these  words  are  signified  the  two  divis- 
ions of  mankind  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Theoc- 
racy.    But  when  the  election  is  traced  back  to  the  fathers,  the  idea 
comes  out  that  the  posterity  are  regarded  as  included  in  the  ances- 
tors.    (Comp.  particulars  at  Rom.  v.  12  ;  Heb.  vii.  9.)     If  individ- 
uals were  absolutely  isolated,  the  children  would  have  no  connexion 
with  the  fathers.     The  important  point  in  these  verses,  however,  is 
the  question  whether  here  (ver.  29)  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace 
do  not  appear  to  be  expressed.     We  must,  indeed,  allow  that  Holy 
Scripture  does  not  contain  any  passage  from  which  that  doctrine 
might  be  deduced  with  greater  plausibility  than  from  this,  taken  in 
combination  with  ver.  32.     But  even  here  it  is  easy  to  shew  the  un- 
tenableness  of  such  an  inference.     The  Divine  calling  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  except  as  united  with  God's  omniscience,  by  which  he 
knows  the  non-resistance  of  the  elect  ;  he  does  not,  therefore,  force 
the  resisting  will,  since  there  is  no  such  will,  but  he  does  according 
to  his  pleasure  in  those  hearts  which  give  themselves  up  to  him. 
But  if  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  in  all  men  a  certain  resistance 
to  grace,  as  sinful  beings,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  the  power  of 
grace  that  overcomes  this  resistance  in  the  elect ;  that  hence,  we 
must  either  suppose,  if  there  be  any  eternal  damnation,  that  God 
by  a  decree  does  not  suffer  grace  to  become  powerful  enough  in  the 
damned  to  overcome  their  resistance,  or  else  we  must  suppose  an 
universal  restoration,  as  many  of  the  later  writers  have  been  led  by 
ver.  32  to  imagine  ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  the  Divine  grace  as  the 
working  of  the  Almighty  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  irresistible — if,  I  say, 
such  a  conclusion  were  proposed,  it  may  be  met  as  follows,  from  a 
scriptural  point  of  view,  and  on  scriptural  principles.    The  Almighty 
and  Allwise  God,  who  has  once  created  man  with  a  capacity  of  re- 
sisting his  will,  cannot  contradict  himself,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
he  should /orce  the  resisting  will  of  the  creature  to  a  conformity  with 
his  own.     Hence  results  the  operation  of  grace  for  every  man  ac- 
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cording  to  the  measure  of  the  position  in  which  he  stands,  so  that 
there  always  remains  for  every  one  a  possibility  of  resisting  the  ope- 
rations of  grace  which  come  to  him.  This  agency  of  Grod  is,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  understood  only  in  combination  with 
his  omniscience,  by  means  of  which  God  knows  from  everlasting 
those  individuals  who  compose  the  true  Israel  as  persons  who  do  not 
hinder  the  power  of  creative  grace  which  visits  them.* 

(The  xaQio^ara  are  the  several  manifestations  of  %apic,  which 
word  would  suit  the  place  equally  well ;  we  are,  of  course,  not  to 
think  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  KXtjol^,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  Divine  agency  by  which  the  grace  which 
dwells  eternally  in  God  visits  man  in  time.  And  this  relation 
of  the  two  expressions,  explains  the  circumstance  that  kXTjok;  stands 
second  :  if  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  meant, 
KXriatq  must  of  course  stand  first. — The  only  other  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  where  the  form  dfierafieXrjrog  is  found  is  2 
Cor.  vii.  10.  In  profane  Greek  it  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  general  principle  which  has  just  been  de- 
clared is  now  established  equally  with  respect  to  Gentiles  (who  are 
again  exclusively  and  expressly  addressed),  and  Jews,  so  that  Di- 
vine grace  forms  the  Israel  of  God  alike  from  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
But  if  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  were  the  occasion  of  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  it  yet  will  not  in  turn  be  the  apostacy  of  the  Gentiles 
that  is  to  cause  the  restoration  of  Jews  ;  for  an  universal  falling 
away  of  the  Gentil(^  world  is,  according  to  ver.  25,  inconceivable  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gentile  world's  experience  of  God's  mercy 
will  soften  the  heart  of  Israel  also  to  emulation  of  its  example, 
(Comp.  on  X.  19  ;  xi.  14.) 

(In  direiSety  and  dnelOeia  the  notions  of  disobedience  and  un^ 
belief  interpenetrate  each  other  ;  the  latter  is  properly  deviation 

*  The  Editor  deems  it  proper,  here,  once  for  all,  to  state  his  dissent  from  Olshau- 
Ben'a  explanation  of  the  profound  questions  here  presented.  He  cannot  accept  the 
author's  solution  of  the  relation  of  Divine  grace  to  human  salsT-ation.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  turning-point  in  election  is  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  non-resistance  of  hig 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  elect  He  believes  that  there  is  no  antecedent  difiference  between 
those  who  accept  the  grace  of  God  and  those  who  reject  it.  Those  who  are  saved  are 
subdued  by  the  power  (whether  called  irresistible  or  not)  of  Divine  grace,  jet  without  any 
infringement  of  their  free  agency,  and  those  who  refuse  it  might  in  like  manner,  with 
precisely  the  same  ease  (as  in  every  case  it  is  the  work  of  Omnipotence)  be  constrained^ 
if  it  were  the  Divine  pleasure  to  do  so.  Any  other  view  than  this  makes  salvation,  after 
all,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature,  and  embarrasses  the  subject  with  inexplicable 
difficulties.  True,  indeed,  to  these  spiritual  and  miraculous  workings  God  brings,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  support  of  natural  agencies,  and  hence,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was 
doubtless  brought  about  a  gradual  preparedness  of  the  GentOe  world,  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  no  such  preparedness  as  rendered  tbe  communication  of  faith  less  im- 
si?edia*:ely  and  omnipotently  Divine. — {K. 
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from  true  obedience  towards  God.*  The  dative,  r^  dneiOEia  is,  of 
course,  to  be.  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  by  occasion  of  their  unbelief.''-  • 
The  attempt  to  connect  vfierepa)  kXtei  with  r^neldrjaav  is  quite  inad- 
missible, if  there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  the  unbelief  of  ih^ 
Jews  did  not  follow  h\it  preceded  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles. — In 
ver.  31,  vfierspG)  eXesl  is  to  be  taken  passively  "  through  God's  shew- 
ing you  mercy"  not  actively,  ^Hhrough  your  practising  mercy:' 
For,  according  to  ver.  11,  Paul  means  to  say,  "  Your  reception  is 
intended  to  provoke  Israel  to  jealousy,  in  order  that  it  also  may  lay 
hold  on  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ." — The  insertion  oivvv  or 
voTEpov  before  EXeriOCjoi  is  a  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers,  which 
varied  according  as  they  imagined  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  be  near  or  more  remote.) 

Ver.  32. — The  whole  statement  is  at  length  concluded  with  a 
deeply  significant  declaration,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  represented  as  the  act  of  God,  without  prejudice  to  the 
freedom  of  man.  Sin  itself  must  become  a  foil  to  that  which  is 
good  and  beautiful ;  it  turns  love  into  grace,  and  grace  into  mercy. 
»Sin  (in  its  outward  determinate  form),  no  less  than  mercy — all  is  the 
act  of  God,  the  all-sufficient.  The  limits,  however,  which  in  the 
hpostle's  mind  are  set  to  this  sublime  declaration,  are  exceeded  by 
tliose  among  the  later  interpreters  (especially  Reiche,  Kcillner,  and 
Glockler),  who  understand  the  words  ol  navreg  to  rek\te  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  word  stands  in  direct  con- 
tiadiction  to  the  plain  statements  of  Paul,  that  all  are  not  the 
children  of  faith  (ix.  6);  moreover,  the  article  before  navTeg-f  forbids 
us  to  suppose  so,  shewing,  as  it  does^  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
the  absolute  total  of  the  individuals  who  compose  mankind,  but  of 
that  aggregate  of  the  elect  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  had 
previously  been  indicated.  And  lastly,  the  words  tva  rovg  navrag 
^Aerjoxi,  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  all,  should  at  all  events  be  un- 
derstood as  signifying  the  Divine  purpose  only,  like  other  passages 
wliich  declare  the  universality  of  grace  (1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9  ; 
1  John  ii.  2),  without  giving  us  to  suppose  that  this  purpose  takes 
effect  in  the  case  of  every  individual.  Since,  tben,  Paul  teaches,  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  salvation  is  not  in  fact  attained  by  every 

*  Pa'il  does  not  intend  in  this  place  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  unbelief  among  th^? 
heathen,  but  only  of  the /ad.  Hence  there  was  no  need  for  Bengers  observation,  "Incre- 
dulitas  cadit  etiam  in  eos  qui  ipsi  non  audivere  verbum  Dei ;  quia  tamen  primitus  id  in 
patriaicliis,  Adamo,  ]Soacho,  susceperant."  It  is  simpler  to  saj  that,  as  through  thkjiii 
fall  in  Adaui  they  were  sinners,  so  too  were  they  unbelievers. 

f  Corn  p.  the  Oornm.  on  John  xii.  32.  I  would  remark,  further,  that  in  the  exposition 
of  tnat  passage  I  have  not  given  prominence  to  the  circumstance  that  there  too  it  is  they 
•purpose  and  not  the  effect  that  is  spoken  of.  TVe  may  say  that  in  that  place  the  subject 
is  the  universality  of  the  workings  of  grace^  but  not  the  salvation  of  all ;  i.  e.,  not  the  ao- 
tual  result. 
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individual  of  mankind  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  the  interpretation  of  this  jjas- 
sage  which  has  been  noticed,  can  be  regarded  only  as  erroneous* 
Stier,  among  later  writers,  rightly  declares  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  The  parallel  passage,  Gal.  iii.  22,  speaks  decidedly  in  favour 
of  our  interpretation.  It  is  there  said  ovvEnXetoev  rj  ypacprj  ra  Txavra 
VTTO  duaprcav^  Iva  rj  errayyeXia  etc'  ntarecjg  'Irjaov  XpiOTOv  6od^  rolg  n la- 
rsvov  oi^  the  Scripture  concluded  all  things  under  sin,  etc.  Thus, 
although  the  apostle  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  taken  a 
more  extensive  conception  of  the  whole,  so  that  even  the  creation 
may  be  understood  as  comprehended  in  it,*  still  in  the  latter  part 
he  restricts  the  salvation  to  those  who  believe;  but  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  mankind,  without  exception,  will  believe,  is  assuredly  not 
Paul's  meaning,  since  in  2  Thess,  iii.  2  he  says  expressly,  ov  yap 
ndvTCJv  Tj  mGTig,  for  not  all  have  faith,  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  seq.,  he 
particularly  describes  the  manner  in  which  very  many  give  them- 
self'es  wholly  up  to  sin,  and  fall  away  again  from  the  faith  which 
they  had  acknowledged, 

(The  expression  avynT^ieiv  is  based  on  the  melfephor  of  a  2Jrisonj 
in  which  those  whose  guilt  is  alike  are  shut  up  together.  Mg  dnei- 
Oecav  denotes  the  element  to  which  men  are  thereby  made  over  ; 
while  in  Gal.  iiL  22,  vnb  dfiaprlav  denotes  sin  as  the  hard  master,  to 
whose  service  sinners  must  be  subject.  The  whole  passage,  however, 
represents  God,  not  as  the  author  of  sin,  through  whose  influence 
and  counsel  it  is  generated,  but  as  one  who  distributes  in  equal 
measures  the  evil  which  has  been  generated  by  the  abused  free-will 
of  the  creature,  in  order  to  afford  a  possibility  of  salvation  to  all  who 
do  not  resist.) 

Ver.  33. — This  whole  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  ways 
of  the  Lord,  who  knows  how  to  gather  his  flock  unto  himself  out  of 
all  languages,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  was  assuredly  fitted  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  amazement  and  admiration.f  To  this  feeling,  then, 
the  apostle  gives  vent  in  an  exclamation,  brief,  indeed,  but  fraught 

*  D.  and  K  read  rcl  ■Kiivra^  and  F.Gr.  read  Travra,  in  Rom.  xi.  32  also,  but  these  varia- 
tions are  seemingly  to  be  regarded  only  as  corrections  from  Gal.  iii.  22,  which  passage,  as 
being  an  important  parallel,  might  easily  influence  the  text  of  the  other. 

•)•  This  bold  and  powerful  flight  seems,  however,  to  have  a  foundation  only  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  entire  restoration.  If  only  fiome,  or  but  a  few  in  all,  are  blessed,  how  is 
God's  wisdom  to  become  manifest  in  the  result  ?  but  if  all  become  saved,  without  preju- 
dice to  free-will  and  justice,  this,  assuredly,  appears  as  a  miracle  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
a  restoration  has  very  many  passages  of  Paul's  epistles  apparently  in  its  favour.  [Yet  this 
only  by  remote  and  uncertain  inference,  and  surely  not  to  be  relied  on  against  the  nu- 
merous and  express  testimonies  against  it.  It  is  difiScult  in  the  present  case  to  see  the 
justice  of  Olshausen's  remark.  The  apostle's  admiration  is  called  forth  by  those  wonder- 
ful dealings  of  God  by  which  he  first  makes  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  the  occasion  of  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  reception  again  provocative  of  a  salutary  and  life- 
bringing  jealousy  among  the  Jews.  The  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration  doas  not  seem 
ad.  all  in  the  apostle's  thoughts.] — [K. 
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with  profound  emotion  and  lofty  thoughts.  If,  however,  jSdOo^ 
nXovTov  be  taken  as  one  notion  (according  to  the  usual  explanation), 
then  that  very  attribute  of  God  is  wanting  which,  from  the  context, 
we  must  expect  to  find  mentioned  before  all  others — that  of  com- 
passionate love.  There  is  something  so  distressing  in  this  want, 
that  we  decide  with  Glockler  in  favour  of  understanding  irXovrog  to 
mean  riches  of  mercy — of  love.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, since  Paul  speaks  directly  of  -nXovrog  Xpiarov  (Eph.  iii.  8  ; 
Phil.  iv.  19),  which  can  only  be  understood  of  his  grace;  and  since, 
besides,  in  the  idea  of  love  there  is  involved  an  intimation  of  its 
overflowing,  rich  character,  which  establishes  a  natural  connexion 
between  love  and  spiritual  riches.  Add  to  this,  that  the  clauses 
which  follow  correspond  exactly,  in  a  reversed  order,  to  the  three 
attributes.  The  words  "  how  unsearchable,'^  etc.,  refer  to  "  knowl- 
edge," "  for  who  hath  known,"  etc.,  to  "  wisdom,"  and  lastly,  "  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,"  to  the  mere  grace,  which  gives  where  tlfere 
is  no  desert.  Nay,  further,  in  ver.  SGy  the  three  prepositions  t-^,  Sid, 
and  ek  point  back  to  the  three  characteristics  mentioned  in  ver.  33, 
Keiche's  remark,  that  if  three  genitives  were  to  be  connected  with' 
Oddog,  there  ought  also  to  be  Kai  before  -n-Aovrof,  or  that  which  stands 
before  aocplag  should  be  wanting,  is  without  significance.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Kac  before  ootpiag  is  wanting  in  some 
MSS.,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  triple  Kai  in  this  place  ;  it  would  be  necessary  only  if  it 
had  the  sense  of  as  loell  .  .  .  as  also  ;  but  here  we  may  take  it  as 
merely  a  connecting  particle,  like  the  Hebrew  ^,  so  that  the  passage 
resembles  Matth.  xxvi.  59  ;  Eph.  iv.  6.) 

(locpta  is  God's  knowledge  of  the  purposes,  yvcoaig  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things. — 'Ave^epevvrp-og  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  Aquila  uses  it,  Prov.  xxv.  3,  for  "i|?n  v^- — 
^Ave^Lxi^taarog  occurs  again,  Eph.  iii.  8,  and  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Job  V.  9,  ix.  10. — Kpifiara  and  66ol  signify  the  utterances  of  God's  will 
in  as  far  as  they  give  things  their  nature  and  subsistence,  while  in 
ver.  34  is  described  the  agency  of  God  in  determining  ends.) 

(Vers.  34,  35. — The  apostle  enlarges  on  the  unsearchableness  of 
God  in  words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xl.  13  ;  Job  xli. 
11).  The  meaning,  of  course,  is  only  that  no  creature  can  pene^ 
trate  into  the  counsel  of  God  ;  but,  doubtless,  God  himself  may, 
by  revelation  of  himself,  give  glimpses  into  his  ways.  The  w^ords 
rig  TTQo^dcdKev  avru),  however,  are  in  every  respect  to  be  taken  ab- 
solutely, inasmuch  as  the  giving  powers  of  the  creature  are  them- 
selves only  derivative  ;  the  creature  has  nothing  of  its  own  but 
what  is  evil.  God's  gift  is  always  a  grace,  for  it  can  never  be  de- 
served. 

(The  passage.  Job  xli,  2,  is  in  the  LXX.,  xli.  11,  and  runs  thus 
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— Ttf  avTiarrjaeTat  fxoi  kol  vnofxevel.  In  the  Hebrew,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  ^\^^^}^  ''5.>5'"!l^n  "'*?,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  sense  of 
Paul's  words.  Perhaps, .  therefore,  the  apostle  translated  immedi- 
ately from  the  original.  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  the 
words  are  placed  at  Is.  xl.  14,  but  as  they  are  there  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew,  they  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  written  by  some 
copyist  in  the  margin  of  xl.  13,  and  so  have  found  their  way  into  the 
text  of  some  MSS.) 

Ver.  36. — Paul  at  length  closes  his  sublime  doctrinal  discussion 
with  a  doxology,  in  which  God  is  described  as  embracing  all  things* 
— as  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  believing  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  individual.  That 
these  references  are  what  is  intended  by  the  prepositions  £^,  ^td^  and 
elg,  is  no  longer  questioned  by  later  writers.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  continue  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  references  also  express  the 
relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  it  is 
said  of  God,  Eph.  iv.  6,  6  enl  ndvTCJv  icdl  S td  TrdvTOjVj  koI  e v  ttcLgl, 
Of  the  Father  as  the  source  of  all  being,  en  or  v-^o  is  always  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  M  with  respect  to  his  absolute  power  ;  of 
the  Son,  always  cJm,  as  the  Kevealer  of  the  Father,  the  organ  of  his 
agency  (comp.  on  John  i.  3) ;  of  the  Spirit,  elg^  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
End  to  which  the  Divine  agency  leads,  or  h^  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
element  which  penetrates  and  supports  all  things.  1  Cor.  viii.  6  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  ;  as  there  Paul  himself  ex- 
plains e^  ov  and  di'  ov  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  he  does  not  also  mention  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only 
objection  which  might  be  advanced  is,  that  the  passages,  thus  un- 
derstood, might  favour  Sabellianism.  It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable 
that  the  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  these  passages,  which  witness  only  to  the  unity  of  Essence  ; 
but  if  the  personality  be  warranted  elsewhere,  such  passages  as  these 
are  no  argument  against  it,  affirming,  as  they  do,  nothing  more 
than  that  one  Divine  essence  manifests  itself  as  Father,  Son,  and . 
Spirit.  Again,  Col.  i.  16,  might  seem  to  bear  against  our  interpre- 
tation, as  there  the  predicates  of  the  Spirit  (elg  and  h)^  although 
not  those  of  the  Father,  are  transferred  to  the  Son.  This,  however, 
may  be  got  over  by  the  consideration,  that  the  agency  of  the  Son 
and  that  of  the  Spirit  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  not  unf requently 
represented  as  blended  together — the  Spirit  receives  everything 
from  the  Son  (John  xvi.  14) ;  hence  also  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Spirit  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son,  without  its  thence  following  that 
the  difference  of  personalities  in  the  Divine  being,  as  indicated  by 
prepositions,  is  not  to  be  maintained. 

*  Tholuck  aptly  compares  with  this  Dante's  address  to  Q-od — "  Thou  in  whom  all 
%crn\  things  begin  and  end ! 
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lldvTa  elg  avroVj  all  things  to  Mm,  might  finally  be  referred  to 
the  restoration  of  all  things  ;  but  in  this  aphoristic  clause  there  is 
not  so  much  the  declaration  of  a  fact — that  all  things  shall  be 
brought  back — as  that  all  are  designed  to  be  brought  back  to  him  ; 
but  whether  all  things  attain  this  destination,  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  a  different  question.  Still,  in  this  place,  as  in  others,  the  appear- 
ance is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  restoration.*  (Comp.  the  re- 
marks on  1  Cor.  XV.  26,  seq.) 

*  No  one  doubts  that  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  will  make  end- 
less sin  and  sufifering  redound  to  his  glory.  The  declaration  that  "  all  things  are  to  him," 
no  more  proves  that  there  will  not  always  be  sin  in  the  universe,  than  that  there  is  now 
no  sin  in  the  universe.  For  if  sin,  admitted  into  the  universe  at  all,  can  be  made  tribu* 
torj  to  the  Divine  glory,  it  cannot  be  ^proved  that  endless  sin  may  not  be  equally  so. — [K. 


PAET  III. 

(XII.  1— XV.  33.) 
THE    ETHICAL    EXPOSITION. 

SECTION  I.  ' 

(XII.  1— XIII.  14) 

Exhortations  to  Love  and  Obedience. 

The  apostle  most  appropriately  follows  up  his  detailed  doctrinal 
discussion  with  an  ethical  part^  as  in  almost  all  his  epistles.  As 
blossom  and  fruit  grow  only  from  a  sound  root,  so  too  it  is  only 
from  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  that 
true  moral  life  proceeds.  But  from  this  faith  it  must  indeed  of  ne- 
cessity be  produced,  as  surely  as  light  and  warmth  must  be  diffusfed 
where  there  is  fire.  But  if  from  this  it  should  be  argued,  that  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  need  of  particular  moral  admonitions,  we  should 
overlook  the  perverseness  of  human  nature.  If  indeed  the  life  of 
faith  had  its  thoroughly  right  course  in  every  individual,  then,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  fruits  which  ought  to  proceed  from  it,  even  as  there  is  no  need 
of  any  special  precautions  in  order  to  make  a  generous  tree  bring 
forth  generous  fruits.  But  in  man,  changeable  as  he  is,  life  has  no 
such  physically  regulated  course.  The  disordered  relations  of  head 
and  heart  often  lead  him  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  the  life 
of  faith,  without  really  having  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  point 
to  the  fruits  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  failure  in  these  is  a  decisive 
token  of  internal  deficiency.  The  object  of  the  ethical  admoni- 
tions is  not,  therefore,  immediately  through  them  to  produce  fruit  ; 
for  of  this  law  altogether  is  incapable,  even  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment form.  Still  neither  is  their  object  the  purely  negative  one  of 
merely  forming  a  mirror,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern what  he  has  not  and  is  not.  Bather  the  ethical  admonitions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  a  positive  character  which  consists  in  this, 
that,  although  they  do  not  work  productively  (which  nothing  can  do 
but  faith,  or  the  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  the  admonitions), 
yet  they  are  meant  to  arouse  the  consciousness  how  far  the  power  of 
faith  must  work  into  all  relations  of  life,  even  the  minutest.     The 
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advanced  members  of  the  church,  therefore,  and  above  all,  the 
apostles,  have  to  shew  others  the  way  how  gradually  to  attain  to 
the  state  of  being  completely  and  throughout  pervaded  by  the 
Christian  principle. 

In  the  ethical  development  before  us,  we  must  first  direct  our 
view  to  the  plan  which  the  apostle  follows.  For  I  can  by  no  irieans 
accede  to  the  assertion  of  the  majority  of  expositors,  that  Paul 
has  no  plan  at  all  here,  and  merely  strings  his  exhortations  together 
without  regard  to  order  ;  rather  we  should  adhere  to  the  deep 
saying  of  Hamann — "  In  the  Bible  there  is  the  same  regular  dis- 
order as  in  nature."*  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion,  the  apos- 
tle starts  from  the  idea  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
morality — an  absolutely  comprehensive  consecration  of  the  whole  life. 
This  has  Immility  for  the  principle  which  gives  the  tone  to  the  inner 
life  (xii.  3),  and  out  of  it  are  rightly  shaped, ^rs^,  the  relation  of 
the  individual  Christian  to  the  church  of  God  on  earth  (xii.  4-13), 
according  to  faith  (4^8),  love  (9-11),  and  hope  (12-13);  and  also, 
secondly,  his  relation  to  the  world  (xii.  14-21,)  inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
ciple teaches  him  even  to  love  and  bless  his  enemies.  And  this  general 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  world  finds  its  especial  application 
in  his  position  towards  the  government,  which  as  such  always  stands 
without  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  social  body,  can  only  represent  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel.  In 
submitting  to  the  ruling  power,  therefore,  the  believer  submits  to 
the  Divine  law  itself,  and  his  submission  to  both  is  equally  without 
exception  (xiii.  1-7).  But,  again,  this  obedience  to  the  Divine  or- 
dinance has  its  root  in  nothing  else  than  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  to  which  the  time  of  the  Messiah  urgently  warns  us  to 
devote  ourselves,  since  now  the  night  is  past  and  the  day  has 
dawned  ;  for  which  cause,  also,  the  believer  is  bound  to  walk  as  a 
child  of  light,  and  has  before  him  the  task  of  quelling  all  the  works 
of  the  flesh  (xiii.  8-14).  The  apostle  takes  this  last  turn  with  a 
prospective  regard  to  what  follows  in  ch.  xiv.,  where  he  has  to  deal 
with  an  error  opposite  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  viz.,  with  false 
asceticism. 

§  17.  Of    Love. 

(XII.  1-21.) 

The  apostle  sets  out  with  the  idea  of  an  entire  devotion,  i.  e.,  of- 
fering up  of  one's-self  to  God,  as  the  fundamental  moral  principle 
of  the  Christian,  (renunciation  of  vice  being  the  fundamental  mora) 

*  Compare  the  instructive  Essay  by  Stier — "Die  geheimere  Orinung"(in  his  *'Ajj- 
deutungeD  fur  gliiubiges  Schriftverstiindniss,"  Konigsberg,  1824,  p.  83,  seq.) 
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principle  of  the  man  who  lives  under  the  law).  The  motive  of  this 
is  the  mercy  of  God  (manifested  in  Christ),  which  must  call  forth  a 
return  of  love  ;  and  the  devotion  is  represented  as  absolute,  inas- 
much as  it  extends  even  to  the  body — thus  presupposing  the  devo- 
tion of  spirit  and  soul.  It  is  only  in  this  absolute  entireness  that 
devotion  to  God  has  a  meaning  and  significancy,  or  is  a  Xarpeia 
XoytKi],  rational  service  ;  the  Lord  of  all  requires  every  man  to  give 
his  all. 

(The  ovv  is  immediately  connected  with  xi.  36,  but,  in  so  far  as 
this  verse  is  a  summing-up  of  the  whole  preceding. argument  [espe- 
cially from  ix.  1],  it  is  also  connected  with  the  whole  of  what  pre- 
cedes.— lojfia,  hody,  is  not  chosen  because  it  suits  better  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice,  or  even  because  it  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the 
whole  man  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  cxy,  but  in  order 
to  extend  the  idea  of  Christian  sanctification  even  to  the  lowest 
power  of  human  nature. — In  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  indicated  the 
spiritual  priestJiood  of  the  Christian  [comp.  at  I  Pet.  ii.  9],  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  outward  church,  but  rather  to  the  inward  life; 
the  unceasing  praying  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  the  continual  sacrifice 
which  they  present  to  God.  The  predicates  ^wcra,  dylay  and  evdpEoroc, 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  sacrifice  animals  free  from  blemish  [Levit. 
xxii.  20,  Deut.  xv.  21] ;  how  much  more  must  the  New  Testament 
require  a  pure  mind  !  The  epithet  ^waa,  living,  however,  is  peculiar. 
For  every  sacrifice  only  becomes  what  it  is  when  the  animal  dies  and 
sheds  its  blood  ;  but  the  Christian  life  is  an  unceasing  spiritual  de- 
votion of  self,  a  living  sacrifice  or  self-offering. — Aoyitcog  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  only  at  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  It  is  equivalent 
to  voeQog^  which,  however,  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament,* 
although  the  substantive  vovg  is  the  usual  expression,  and  Xoyog  does 
not  occur  as  synonymous  with  vovg.  The  service  of  God  is  here 
styled  rational,  as  alone  answering  to  its  ideal.  The  opposite  to  it 
is  not  that  which  is  false  [for  the  outward  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  not  false],  but  only  that  which  is  subordinate  ;  the  Old 
Testament  institutions  are  sensible  forms  for  the  ideas. — There  is  a 
hardness  in  the  accusative  construction,  as  it  does  not  accord  well 
with  TTapaoTTJaat  ;  it  should  have  been  6  eon  XoytKTj  Xarpeia.) 

Ver.  2. — The  negative  idea  is  opposed  to  the  positive  :  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  in  which  good  and  evil  are  mingled,  but 
form  3^ourselves  after  the  pattern  of  the  absolutely  pure  heavenly 
world.  The  idea  of  man's  capability  of  formation,  of  the  reception 
into  his  inward  part  of  a  holy  or  an  unholy  image,  is,  according  to 
scriptural  principles,  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  image,  and  of  the  essential  character  of  the  soul.      The 

*  The  parallel  vovvexi^^  occurs  Mark  xii.  34. 
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^VXV  lias  no  active,  creative  nature,  but  is  passive  in  its  character ; 
it  eannot  of  itself  produce  a  form,  a  shaping  of  the  being,  but  the 
influences  which  it  receives  impress  a  form  on  it.  It  has,  however, 
the  power  of  warding  oflP  unholy  agencies,  and  of  giving  itseif  up 
without  reserve  to  those  which  are  holy  ;  and  this  self-surrender  is 
the  way  of  sanctification. 

(On  al(bv  ovTog  comp.  Comm.  vol.  i.,  p.  459,  seq.;  alcbv  fieXXojv,  i,  e., 
ovpdvwg,  is  here  to  be  understood  as  its  opposite. — l.vox'riiicbTi^eoOai  is 
also  found  at  1  Pet.  i.  14 ;  its  meaning  is,  to  take  the  o%%a  of 
something  else.  It  is  substantially  =  iieraaop^ovadai  ;  the  latter 
expression,  however,  bears  rather  an  internal,  the  former  an  external 
relation. — The  dvaicaLvo)atg  rov  voog,  reneioing  of  the  mind,  here  de- 
notes the  progressively  transforming  work  in  the  believer.  The 
vovg  itself  is  the  first  object  of  this  work  ;  but  from  it  as  a  begin- 
ning, the  whole  man,  even  to  his  body,  is  renewed.  Tit.  iii.  5  is  the 
only  other  place  where  the  substantive  occiu"s  ;  the  verbs  dvafcatvoo)  [2 
Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Col.  iii.  10],  and  dvanaivl^u)  [Heb.  vi.  4-6]  are  more  fre- 
quent. The  renewal  is  not  different  in  kind  from  regeneration ;  the 
latter  term,  however,  regards  the  matter  rather  as  an  act,  the  former, 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  this  act.  Kenewal  coincides  exactly 
with  sanctification — in  which  expression,  also,  the  gradual  preva- 
lence of  the  new  life  is  marked.  In  elg  to  doKtfid^eiv  it  is  signified 
that  the  natural  man  cannot  truly  prove  the  will  of  God  ;  he  is 
without  the  higher  light  and  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  ;  he  can, 
consequently,  discern  God's  will  only  in  that  which  is  most  pal- 
pable.''^) 

The  first  particular  to  which  the  apostle  passes  from  his  more 
general  admonition,  is  humility,  the  peculiarly  Christian  virtue,  the 
supporter  of  all  the  rest.  Through  this  it  is  that  each  man  ac- 
knowledges the  place  and  the  gift  allotted  to  him,f  and  thus  makes 
possible  a  joint  operation  of  the  whole.  The  apostle  utters  this  and 
the  following  exhortations,  however,  not  as  his  joersonal  good  wishes, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority  ;  and  this  for  believers 
alone,  since  it  is  only  to  the  position  of  the  life  of  faith  that  the  in- 
structions which  follow  are  suited.  Where  the  principle  itself  is  3^et 
wanting,  no  directions  can  be  given  how  it  shall  diffuse  itself  through 
and  impregnate  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  or,  at  the  .utmost,  they 
can  only  effect  that  which  is  all  that  the  law  altogether  can  effect 
— the  knowledge  of  sin.     (Rom.  iii.  20.) 

(XdpLg  denotes  primarily  the  apostolic  office,  but  of  course  in 

*  Augustine  aptly  says — "  Tantum  videmus  quantum  morimur  liuic  soeculo;  quantum 
autem  liuic  vivimus,  non  videmus." 

f  Reiclie  supposes  that  the  apostle  is  led  away  from  the  chief  idea,  humility,  to  a  sub- 
sidiary consideration,  the  gifts ;  but  the  two  subjects  are  most  closely  connected.  It  is 
precisely  the  consciousness  of  our  own  limited  gifts  that  teaches  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation with  others,  who  possess  other  gifts. 
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connexion  with  the  giil;s  imparted  for  discharging  it.  The  words 
navTt  Tw  ^  ovTc  ev  vfxTvj  to  every  one  who  is  among  you,  are  intended, 
unquestionably,  to  make  the  exhortation  quite  general ;  but  the 
"  among  you"  is  meant  to  mark  especially  that  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  believers,  to  members  of  the  church. — 'Tnepcfypovelv  = 
i}xl)7]Xo(})poveXv,  comp.  xi.  20. — In  Tzap^  b  del  ^pomv,  it  is  indicated  that 
there  is  also  a  false  humility,  which  will  not  own  to  itself  what  God 
has  done.  True  humility  is  fully  conscious  of  the  grace  which  it 
has  received,  of  the  call  which  has  been  addressed  to  it,  yet  not  as 
if  this  were  anything  of  its  own,  but  as  of  God.  This  true  humility 
is  OGxpQovelv  =  rd  ooja  (f)poveXv,  sound-mindedness,  the  right  and  healthy 
view  of  ourselves  and  our  position.  God's  creation  knows  no  abso- 
lute equality  ;  as  among  angels  there  is  subordination,  so  too  in  the 
church  of  God  the  measure  of  faith,  and  consequently  also  the 
measure  of  the  Spirit,  is  variously  dealt  out.  And  this  not  alone 
according  to  individual  faithfulness,  but  according  also  to  the 
free  ordering  of  God.  Faith,  is  here  taken  quite  generally,  as 
denoting  the  subjective  disposition  of  soul,  in  which  man  is  capable 
of  receiving  into  himself  the  objective  working  of  the  Spirit — the 
grace  spoken  of  in  ver.  6.  This  expression  '^  measure  of  faith"  has, 
as  is  well  known,  given  rise  to  the  dogmatic  term  analog ia  fidei; 
but  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  here 
quite  different.  On  the  trajection  efcdarG)  ug  comp.  Winer's  Gr,,  § 
61.3.) 

Yers.  4,  5. — After  the  figure  of  the  human  organism,  the  apos- 
tle regards  believers  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which  the  individuals, 
as  members,  are  mutually  supplementary  ;  the  visible  church,  there- 
fore, like  the  invisible,  cannot  be  conceived  without  members  re- 
spectively leading  and  led  ;  and  hence  follows  the  necessity  of 
government  for  the  visible  church. 

(Comp.  on  the  figure  of  the  ocofia  more  particularly  at  1  Cor.  xii. 
— On  6  6e  nad'  elg,  comp.  on  Mark  xiv.  19  ;  John  viii.  9,  where  elg 
KaO'  elg  occurs,  as  here,  in  the  sense  of  "  each."  (Comp.  Winer's 
Gr.,  §  37.  3.)  Every  one  is  regarded  as  a  collective  notion,  and  is 
construed  with  the  plural  jwkAt/.  For  the  completion  of  the  parallel, 
there  should  immediately  have  been  added — and  these  members  have 
also  diverse  operations;  but  this  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  ver.  6 
and  what  follows.) 

Vers.  6-8. — Having  hitherto  regarded  the  persons  themselves, 
as  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  apostle  in  the  sequel 
makes  use  of  the  figure  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (who,  regarded  in  his  operation,  is  the 
same  with  grace),  as  determining  the  various  agency  of  the  members. 
Paul  here  only  names  some  gifts  by  way  of  example — and  indeed 
only  three  ;  while  in  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.,  a  much  greater  number  is 
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enumerated.  To  the  Charismata  properly  so  called — i.  e,,  to  the 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age — 
there  are  then  added  (ver.  8)  other  points,  which  might  either  be 
taken  as  merely  expressions  of  the  three  Charismata,  or  as  phe- 
nomena of  the  Christian  life  in  general,  such  as  are  enumerated  in 
the  8th  and  following  verses.  As  expressions  of  the  three  Charis- 
mata, they  might  perhaps  be  taken  in  a  reversed  order,  so  that 
TTapaKaXeXv  should  be  applied  to  the  dtddarcaXog,  fisraSLdovat  to  the 
ScdKovog,  TTpotaraoOat  and  eXeelv  to  the  Trpo(/)7jr?/^,  with  reference  to  the 
severe  and  to  the  gentle  duties  of  his  office  respectively.  For  in 
the  three  gifts  there  seems  at  the  same  time  to  predominate  a 
reference  to  the  three  principal  offices  in  the  church,  the  rrQocpriTrjg 
answering  to  the  bishop,  the  ^iddoKaXog  to  the  presbyter,  and  the 
third  gift  to  the  SiaKovog.  There  seems,  however,  one  objection  to  this 
supposition  of  the  three  gifts,  viz.,  the  elre  before  rrapaKaXC^v,  But, 
as  appears  from  D.E.F.Gr.,  and  other  critical  authorities,  this  is  spu- 
rious, and  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  only  from  the  analogy  of 
the  preceding  elre  b  dMaK.(»)v.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  a  special 
Charisma  of  TraQaKlrjoLg.  As  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  Meyer 
would  erroneously  connect  exovreg  with  egi^lsv  (ver.  5) ;  but  the  6^  of 
ver.  6,  by  which,  in  contrast  with  the  already  concluded  sentence,  vers, 
4,  5,  the  discourse  is  begun  afresh,  and  carried  onwards,  is  decidedly 
against  this.''-'  The  sentence  bears  rather  the  character  of  an  ana- 
coluthon  ;  the  verb  is  wanting  to  ^xovreg^  and  the  most  natural 
words  to  supply  would  be— ^^  Let  each  use  his  gift  according  to  its 
purpose."  Moreover,  Paul  also  abandons  the  accusative,  and  in  ver. 
7  puts  the  nominative,  and  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable  that,  in  the  clause  about  prophecy,  there  is 
put,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  gifts,  tv  rfj  -npocprireia,  in  prophecy, 
but  Kara  rrjv  dvaXoyiav  rrjg  niorecjjg^-  according  to  the  iJroportion  of 
faith,  which  is  evidently  synonymous  with  iietqov  marscjg,  measure 
of  faith,  above,  and,  consequently,  as  being  quite  a  general  expres- 
sion, would  seem  applicable  not  to  prophecy  alone,  but  to  all  gifts. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  lind  in  ^'  foith"  any  special  and  exclusive 
reference  to  prophesying,  and  therefore  we  must  say  that  the  apos- 
tle, by  an  inexact  way  of  expressing  himself,  especially  connects  with 
the  chief  Charisma,  the  general  idea  which  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  case  of  every  gift,  and  thus  comes  to  leave  out  ev  rxf  7Tpo(p7jTeia.f 

*  But  the  Se  already  occurring  in  the  preceding  clause  invalidates  this  objection,  and 
leaves  the  evidence  for  the  two  constructions  in  themselves,  perha])S,  about  evenly 
balanced.  But  tho  prevailing  hortatory  character  of  the  paragraph,  which  in  this  sen- 
tence also  miLst  be  assumed  at  ti>  d7rZ6-7/r/,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  most  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  ev  ry  (hanovia,  etc.,  makes  the  construction  ind'cated  by  Olshausen,  on 
the  whole,  preferable.  With  the  several  graces,  therefore,  as  "prophecy,"  e'.c,  is  easily 
understood  the  idea  of  obligation — let  it  be. — [K. 

f  Rather,  I  think,  the  limitation  •*  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,"  is  connected 
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For  faith  is  here,  as  in  ver.  3,  the  fundamental  disposition  of  the 
soulj  without  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  any  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  also  any  gift  in  man. 

(On  npocfyTjreia^  the  gift  of  teaching  in  relation  to  the  things  of 
God  with  full  consciousness  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  ;  on  dLaKona 
=  Kv(38pv7jaigy  and  on  didaoKaXia^  comp.  more  particularly  at  1  Cor. 
xii.  28. — 'KvaXoyia  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  ; 
in  profane  usage,  it  is  especially  employed  of  mathematical  propor- 
tions. Here  it  answers  to  ^lerpovy  ver.  3. — In  ver.  8,  drrXorrjg  ex- 
cludes all  side  purposes  in  giving  ;  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  only  as  such  has  it  any  real  value.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  apostle  now  leaves  the  subject  of  the  extraor- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  turns  to  other  exhortations, 
especially  the  exhortation  to  make  love,  in  its  true  nature,  the  regu- 
lating principle  in  all  circumstances.  In  the  most  general  way,  love 
manifests  itself  in  hatred  of  what  is  evil  (a  hatred  necessarily  im- 
plied in  love  itself,  which  loves  the  sinner),  and  in  cleaving  to  what  is 
good ;  and  next,  in  more  particular  workings.  Even  the  honour 
shewn  to  our  neighbour  is  beautifully  referred  to  love  ;  without  love 
it  is  mere  hypocrisy  or  flattery. 

(On  ver.  9  comp.  Amos  v.  15,  where  the  same  idea  is  found.  In 
the  general  clause,  ?}  dyamri  dvvTTOKpirogy  it  is  better  to  supply  ^on 
than  earw,  as  the  latter  is  very  rarely  supplied.  [Comp.  Benhardy's 
Syntax,  p.  331,]*  In  ver.  11,  the  two  clauses,  r^  oTTovdfi  fii)  onvrjpoi 
and  T(j5  Trvevfiart  ^eovregj  express  the  same  idea,  first  negatively  and 
then  positively.  They  both  describe  the  nature  of  love — ^'  The 
coals  thereof  fCre  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flam'e.'^ 
[Cantic.  viii.  6.]  In  addition  to  many  earlier  commentators  and 
critics,  some  of  the  moderns,  especially  Tholuck,  Kiickert,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Eeiche,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  usual  readins:, 
Kvpi(j)y  which  has  certainly  by  far  the  greater  support  from  authori- 
ties, as  only  D.F.G.,  and  some  Latin  Fathers,  read  Kaipco.  But  the 
internal  reasons  appear  to  me  so  weighty,  that  I  decide  unreservedly 
for  KaipG).  A  charge  so  entirely  general,  to  "  serve  the  Lord,''  is  out 
of  place  among  such  altogether  special  exhortations.f  The  form 
Kiptco  dovXeveiv  is  so  well  known,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  unusual  /caipw.     In  Latin,  indeed,  tempori  servire 

specially  with  "  prophesying,"  because  this  was  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  the  others  here 
mentioned,  involved  an  absolute  dependence  on  Divine  influence.  The  other  offices  may 
be  ucged  unconditionally  upon  human  fidelity,  but  New  Testament  prophecy,  like  the 
Old,  came  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — [K. 

*  As  both  the  preceding  and  following  clauses  are  hortatory,  this  is  better  so  taken. 
Its  standing  in  the  midst  of  so  many  elliptical  exhortations  would  account  for  the  other- 
wise unwonted  and  harsh  ellipsis  in  this. — [K. 

f  Yet  by  tlirowingthe  erapliasis  rather  on  oovlevovTEc,  "  yielding  sej-vice  to  the  Lord," 
this  objection,  in  no  way  of  much  force,  is  entirely  obviated. — [K. 
Vol.  IV.— 10 
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occurs  [Cic.  Epist.  Famil.  vi,  21],  but  it  is  not  found  In  Gree!k 
before  the  second  century.  To  serve  the  time  in  a  right  manner, 
however,  is  an  expression  of  love  which  perfectly  suits  the  context, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  thought  which  easily  arises  out  of  the  Pauline 
circle  of  ideas.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — Lastly  follow  the  expressions  of  the  third  great 
Christian  virtue — Hope.  The  manifestation  of  this  in  endurance 
of  sufferings  and  in  prayer  is  simple  ;  but  acts  of  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality seem  not  so  much  to  come  under  the  head  of  hope  as  of 
love,  especially  of  the  brotherly  love  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  Both  these 
virtues,  however,  have  also  an  essential  connexion  with  hope,  inas- 
much as  they  point  to  the  recompense  which  is  to  be  expected;  and 
here,  without  doubt,  Paul  had  a  view  to  this  side  of  the  subject, 
which  is  also  touched  on  in  other  passages  of  Scripture.  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  X.  40,  41,  and  on  TTpoanaQrepEG),  Acts  i.  14,  ii.  42,  vi.  4,  etc. 
In  ver.  13  the  reading  fivelaLg  instead  of  %petair  is  remarkable  ;  but 
it  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  later  time,  when  the  invocation  of 
saints  became  customary.  The  same  MSS.  which  read  fcacpoj  support 
also  the  various  reading  jjivdacg — a  circumstance,  it  must  be  allowed, 
favourable  to  the  maiutenance  of  livgiG).) 

Vers.  14-16. — From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  the  apostle  now  turns  to  his  position  relatively 
to  unbelievers.*  Faith  and  hope  must  now  retire  ;  love  alone  here 
celebrates  her  triumphs  ;  she  blesses  the  enemies,  she  weeps  with 
them  that  weep.  The  Christian  is  always  accessible  to  the  univer- 
sal human  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
meet  him  ;  he  never  in  stoical  indifference  or  insensibility  holds  him- 
self above  such  sympathy,  but  willingly  condescends  to  the  wretched. 
The  words  to  avrb  elg  dXXriXovg  (ppovovvTeg^  being  of  the  same  mind 
towards  one  another  (ver.  16),  however,  do  not  seem  to  suit  with  this 
connexion.  An  exhortation  to  Christians  to  unity  among  themselves 
is  certainly  quite  out  of  place  here  ;  but  it  fits  easily  into  the  con- 
nexion if  we  take  it  as  follows  :f' — Paul  exhorts  all  believers  to  be 
alike  in  this  love  towards  the  unbelievers  (and  that  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  converting  them),  not  arrogantly  to  place  themselves  at  a 
distance  and  above  them,  but  to  enter  into  their  needs. 

(Ver.  14  refers  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  v.  44.     Chrysos- 

*  It  might  be  said  that  even  in  the  church  itself  there  is  room  for  the  appHcation  of  the 
precepts  of  love  towards  enemies  (comp.  on  Matth.  v.  43,  seq.),  and  that,  consequently, 
we  cannot  conclude  from  their  occurrence  that  they  form  a  transition  to  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  unbelievers.  But,  in  so  far  as  these  precepts  still  find  their  application  in 
the  visible  church,  the  aiuv  ovtoc  also  still  exists  in  the  church  itself;  the  admonitions 
which  follow  regard  the  relation  to  those  who  are  still  moving  wholly  or  partially  in  the 
element  of  this  aluv. 

\  The  sense  in  which  the  Fathers  take  it — that  we  should  enter  into  the  circumstances 
of  another,  in  order  to  understand  his  feelings — is  hardly  justifiable  in  point  of  language. 
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tom's  remark,  that  it  is  harder  to  rejoice  sincerely  with  the  joyful 
than  to  weep  with  the  sorrowing,  is  very  true  ;  but  this,  doubtless, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  remarkable  and  deep-seated  temptation  of 
pleasure  at  the  misfortunes  of  others,  which  it  is  difficult  to  extir- 
pate. In  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends,  says  Kant,'^  there  is 
something  which  is  not  altogether  displeasing  to  us. — In  ver.  16  the 
rairetvoi  are,  of  course,  not  the  humble  or  poor  in  spirit,  but  those 
who  are  outwardly  or  inwardly  unhappy.  The  word  here  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  ■•«  or  is:?.     Beiche,  without  sufficient  ^-rounds,  takes 

•  r  r  r  7  O  7 

it  as  neuter.  I^wairdyo)^  to  carry  off  tvith,  ovvairdyeoOat^  to  carry  off 
with  one's'SeJfs  i.  e.,  to  put  one's-self  into  connexion  or  communion 
with  a  person.  Luther  rightly  says  ;  Let  yourselves  down  to  the 
wretched,  nay  [since  there  is  nothing  to  restrict  the  words  to  the 
communion  of  believers  with  one  another],  withdraw  not  thyself 
from  the  poor  and  despised  who  as  yet  know  not  the  gospel.  Self- 
withdrawal  and  exclusiveness  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  to  the  New  Testament,  communion  even  with  those  in 
whom  the  life  of  Christ  does  not  as  yet  bear  sway.  The  proverb, 
"  Tell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are/'f 
is  therefore  true  only  for  the  Old  Testament,^  where  exclusiveness  is 
a  duty  because  the  power  is  inadequate  to  overcome  the  opposing 
element.  The  Son  of  God  teaches  the  faithful  to  consort  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  in  order  to  win  them  for  his  kingdom.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  words  iii)  yiveode  (ppovcixot  -nagi'  tavTolt;^  he  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceit,  again  do  not  seem  suited  to  the  connexion, 
which  is  otherwise  very  exact  as  far  as  ver.  21.  This  clause,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  as  parallel  with  jw?)  rd  viprjXd  (j)povovvTeg,  mind 
not  high  thing s,  above  ;  it  is  the  worst  form  of  high-mindedness — 
^.  e.,  of  lovelessness — to  think  highly  of  self;  by  this  a  man's  view 
is  limited  to  himself,  and  lovinsi:  care  for  others  is  checked. 

(^17]6evI  icaKov  k.  t.  A.,  is  merely  a  negative  expression  of  the  idea 
positively  contained  in  TTpovoovfievoc  k.  t.  X.  The  latter  words  are 
taken  from  Prov.  iii.  4. — With  the  second  half  of  ver.  17  compare 
Is.  V.  21,  which  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  apostle's  words. 
Upovoelv  is  used  with  the  genitive,  1  Tim.  v.  8  ;  with  the  accusative, 
2  Cor.  viii.  21. — The  words  tv6inov  dvOp^TTOjv  are  to  be  explained 
according  to  Matth.  v.  16. —  Universal  peace  is  possible  only 
where  sin  does  not  exist) ;  therefore  the  apostle  says  el  dwarov  ;  but 
yet  Christians  may  on  their  part  (to  ef  viiCdv),  often  by  endurance 
mitigate  the  sharpness  of  opposition,  and  gain  even  their  enemies.) 

Ver.  19. — Even  in  the  worst  case,  however,  the  Christian  must 

*  [The  sentiment  is  Rochefoucauld's.] 

f  Answering  to  the  Latin — Noscitur  ex  socio  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se. 
X  It  is  true  for  cdl  times,  in  its  proper  meaning,  as  indicating  our  chosen  and  conge* 
nial  companionsliip. — [K. 
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not  avenge  himself,  but  must,  accordiug  to  Scripture  (Deiit.  xxrii 
35),  leave  vcngeaDce  to  him  with  whom  alone  it  is  always  holj. 

(In  the  phrase  Sore  tottov  t^  ogyxiy  most  expositors  have  rightly 
supplied  Oeovy  so  that  the  sense  of  the  words  is — Do  not  anticipate 
the  ways  of  Grod  ;  allow  time  and  space  to  his  righteous  retribution. 
Eeiche  understands  it  of  human  anger,  aed  explaiiss  the  words — 
Allow  space  to  wrath,  that  it  may  not  at  once  break  out  into  act.* 
But  the  quotation  does  not  agree  well  with  this,  since  it  forbids  not 
only  the  wild  anger  of  a  moment,  but  also  that  anger  of  man  which 
is  deferred,  and  thereby  mitigated.  It  is  quite  unsuitable  to  un- 
derstand the  anger  of  the  person  wronged  in  the  sense — Do  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  anger,  give  way  to  it.  On  rorrm^  didovai  comp, 
Eph,  iv.  27. — The  quotation  is  free  ;  in  the  LXX.  the  words  are 
— tv  rjfJiepa  sKdmriascjg  dvraTTod^au),     Paul  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew — - 

DWi    t3J?3    iV.) 

....  I  r  r  •    / 

Vers.  20,  21. — In&tead  of  the  wrath  of  the  natural  man,  the 
apostle  recommends  the  love  of  the  spiritual  man,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  of  the  most  potent  influence  in  overcoming  evil  ;  it 
gains  not  merely  something  from  the  adversary,  or  in  him,  but  his  in- 
most self. 

(The  passage  is  borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  Pro  v.  xxv.  21, 
22.  The  image  of  coals  heaped  on  the  head,  is  to  be  explained  es- 
pecially from  2  Esdras  xvi.  53  ;  it  can  only  mean — Thou  shalt  pre- 
pare for  him  a  sensible  pain,  yet  not  to  harm  him,  but  to  lead  him 
to  repentance  and  improvement.  The  Oriental  style,  which  delights 
in  strong  expressions,  contains  many  kindred  forms  of  expression. 
[Comp.  the  passages  in  Tholuck  and  Heiche  in  loc.^  Glockler 
thinks  that  the  figure  is  taken  from  laying  coals  on  pots  in  order  to 
Boften  hard  meats,  and,  consequently,  that  the  meaning  is — -Thou 
shalt  soften  his  hard  heart ;  but  this  is  quite  erroneous. — lo)gevo)y 
from  ocjpogy  a  heap,  is  also  found  in  2  Tim,  iii.  6. 


§  18. — Of  Obedience. 

(XIII.  1-14.) 

Without  any  apparent  connexion,  there  follow  exhortations  ta 
obedience  towards  authority.  According,  however,  to  the  manner 
which  we  have  indicated  of  understanding  xii.  14-21,  the  discussion 
which  follows  is  very  naturally  connected  with  those  verses.  The 
hostile  element,  against  which  Paul  had  hitherto  directed  the  beha- 

"  *  In  other  respects  the  Latin  Spatium  dare  irce^  would  suit  well  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps  Lactantius  had  an  eye  to  the  passage  before  us  when  he  wrote,  Lauda- 
rem,  si,  cum  fuiaset  iratus,  dedisset  irce  suae  spatium^  ut  haberet  modtun  cantigatio.  D» 
Ira.  c.  8. 
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vioTir  of  tlie  Christian  in  his  private  relations^  met  tlie  church  of  the 
aj)ostolic  age  as  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  the  civil  power  of  the 
Roman  empire.  A  wrong  conception  of  the  idea  of  Christian  free- 
dom might,  therefore,  easily  have  misled  the  Christians  to  place 
themselves  in  a  false  relation  towards  the  heathen  authorities  ;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  among  the  Jews  the  party  of  Judas  the  G-alilean 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
heathens,  inasmuch  as  the  genuine  3qw  could  recognize  Jehovah 
alone  as  the  king  of  the  Th<eocracy,  according  to  Deut.  xvii,  15. 
(Comp.  at  Acts  v.  S7,  and  Josephus  Antiq.  xviil  1,  1,  Bell  Jud.  ii, 
9.)  In  the  statement  of  Suetonius  (Claud,  c.  25),  that  the  Jews  of 
Home  made  a  commotion  under  the  leadership  of  one  Chrestus, 
there  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians, in  th'oir  lively  feeling  of  Christian  liberty,  may  not  have  quite 
rightly  apprehended  their  relation  towards  the  authorities.  If,  now, 
we  consider  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  under  Nero, 
after  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  with  their  abominations 
and  madness,  had  already  passed  over  the  scene,  there  appears  in 
the  following  exhortation  a  greatness  and  purity  of  thought  strik- 
ingly contrasting  with  the  malice  and  baseness  which  were  mani- 
fested in  the  ruling  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  purity  and 
truth  could  not  but  at  the  same  time  carry  in  it  the  power  of  renew- 
ing the  youth  of  the  whole  old  and  corrupted  world,  and  of  restoring 
it  for  a  series  of  ages.  At  present  we  look  forth  into  a  world  which 
has  in  like  manner  passed  into  corruption,  in  which  "  the  people  are 
become  wild  and  desolate  because  prophecy  is  nothing  heeded  ;^'  it 
becomes  essential,  then,  that  the  law  be  again  administered  as  from 
above,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  the  magis- 
tracy, as  God's  representative  on  earth,  should  be  anew  established. 
(Ver,  1. — The  precept  of  obedience  towards  the  magistracy  is 
one  of  universal  extent,  so  that  no  one  may  suppose  himself  released 
from  it  by  attaining  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  advancement,  or  the 
like  ;  hence  it  is  said,  ''  let  every  soul,"  etc.,  irdoa  ipvxi]  v-noraoaeGdoi 
=z  «B5"">3,  i.  €.,  tKaoTog.  By  the  term  e^ovaiai^  Paul  designates  the 
magistracy  in  the  widest  sense,  and  under  it  we  must  understand 
not  only  the  emperor  and  the  highest  official  authorities,  but  also 
the  inferior  authorities  which  act  only  in  his  name.  The  predicate 
{j-neQExovaat  designates  them  as  actually  existing^  as  having  the  power 
in  their  hands^  and  answers  to  the  following  al  de  ovoat.  The  6e  in 
al  6e  ova  at  is  to  be  understood  as  explicative  not  as  adversative.  By 
this  the  believer  is  exempted  from  all  investigation  as  to  the  right- 
fulness or  the  origin  of  an  actually  subsisting  power  ;  in  that  which 
subsists  he  sees  the  ordinance  of  God,  although  it  may  be  only  pro- 
visional* Notwithstanding,  however,  this  unconditional  subjection 
*  The  question  how  tlio  believer  lught  io  aet  in  the  perplexing  traTisUionc  from  one 
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to  the  human  government,  there  is  no  one  further  removed  than  the' 
Christian  from  the  service  of  men  ;  in  the  magistracy,  as  in  all  other 
relations,  he  serves  his  God  alone.  Every  authority  by  the  grace  of 
the  people,  leads  to  frightful  tyranny  of  man,  even  under  the  mild- 
est rule  ;  the  magistracy,  regarded  and  conceived  of  as  hy  the  grace 
of  God,  is  a  ministry  of  God,  even  if  a  Nero  sits  on  the  throne.  Thus 
the  believer  is  servant  of  none  save  his  God,  and  yet  is  subject  to 
ever}^  one  who  has  power  over  him  ;  thus  only  is  true  freedom  com- 
patible with  order  ;  the  freedom  which  is  independent  of  God  has 
within  it  the  element  of  the  most  fearful  confusion.  In  this  represen- 
tation, however,  the  apostle's  idea,  ov  jclq  egtiv  e^ovata  el  fx?]  dnb 
(or,  according  to  another,  and  perhaps  more  correct  residing,  t'Tro) 
Oeovj  thc7'e  is  no  poiuer  except  from  God,  appears  very  remarkable. 
Was  a  Nero  of  God  ?  But  of  course  the  person  of  the  ruler  is  to 
be  separated  from  his  office,  and  then  we  must  certainly  say  that 
Nero's  office  was  of  God  ;  even  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy,  and  whatever  such  a  government  still  contains  of  the  ele- 
ments of  order,  that  is  of  God.  But  are  there  not  absolutely  un- 
g(Kl]y  powers,  which  come  into  being  by  sedition  or  other  evil 
means  ?  Are  these  also  cf  God  ?  Certainly  they  are  so,  in  as  far 
as  they  come  into  actual  and  manifest  existence.''^'  We  must  here 
apply  the  same  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  ix,  1,  with  re- 
spect to  the  phenomena  of  evil  generally.  All  evil  which  comes 
into  existence  has  been  willed  by  God,  not  as  evil,  but  as  a  phenom- 
enon ;  and  thus  too  it  is  with  powers  which  originate  through  sin. 
The  Christian,  who  as  such  knows  himself  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  higher 
world,  has  not  (unless  he  he  also  obliged  tltereto  hy  Ms  civil  rela- 
tions), to  go  into  investigations  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  subsist- 
ing ])ower,  wdiich  besides  are  generally  of  great  difficulty,  and  hence 
cannot  possibly  be  devolved  on  each  individual  ;  he  belongs  to  that 
power  to  which  God  has  given  the  sway  over  him.  Evil  govern- 
ments have  their  judge  in  God  alone,  not  in  men. 

Yer.  2.- — ^Hence  the  act  of  resistance  to  the  magistracy,  inde- 
pendently of  the  motives  which  at  the  utmost  may  render  it  less 
criminal,  but  never  can  excuse  it — is,  as  such,  a  resistance  to  God's 

govornmont  to  another,  e.  g.^  in  revolutions,  especially  at  what  point  a  newlj-arisen 
government  is  to  be  regarded  as  de  facto  subsisting,  is  not  referred  to  bj  the  apostle ,' 
because,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  eireumstances  which  are  conceivable  in  such 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  dovfn  any  objective  rules  on  the  subject. 

*  Reichc  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  understanding  of  this  passiige,  inasmuch  as  he 
thinks  that  the  recognition  of  every  de  facto  govei'nment,  as  of  God's  willing,  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  we  must  only  extend  what  is  predicated  to  good  governments.  Far,  according 
to  this  principle,  every-  one  is  left  to  consider  the  power  above  him  as  good  or  bad,  at 
pleasure,  and  thus  an  opening  is  made  for  any  revolutions.  The  apostolic  principle  alone 
wholly  prevents  them,  since  by  it  both  good  and  evil  governments  are  warrnnted  in  de- 
manding ob'j'lience.  But  the  moment  vjliev.  a  government  is  to  be  regarded  as  de  fxcU> 
subsisting,  cannot  (as  has  teen  lilready  observed)  be  determined  by  objective  lulea. 
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ordinance,  and  whosoever  has  been  guilty  of  it  falls  under  the  Divine 
Judgment.  But  here  arises  the  question,  Why  does  not  the  apostle 
metition  that  the  magistracy  may  also  require  something  contrary 
to  God's  command,  and  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  to  be  obeyed  (ac- 
cording to  the  saying  in  Acts  iv.  19  ;  v,  29,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men,"  on  which  the  observations  in  the  comment- 
ary are  to  be  compared),  since  surely  such  cases  were  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  in  the  apostolic  age  especially  ?  The  reason  of 
his  silence  is,  undoubtedly,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  that,  as  God^s  ordinance  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  magistracy 
and  in  its  will,  the  will  of  God  has  precedence  of  the  magistrate's 
command,  where  the  one  is  against  the  other  ;  inasmuch  as  in  such 
cases  the  latter  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  Unques- 
tionable, however,  as  is  the  abstract  principle — that  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men,  hence,  even  than  the  magistracy— it  is  still  difficult  to 
reduce  to  definite  rules  the  application  of  it  in  the  concrete  circum- 
stances. Tlie  Mennonite  finds  a  conflict  between  the  order  of  the 
magistrate  and  God's  commandment  in  the  requisition  to  become  a 
soldier  ;  the  Quaker  and  other  parties  in  other  points.  Holy  Scrip-  • 
ture,  therefore,  has  not  gone  into  any  specifications  on  the  subject, 
because  it  is  always  a  question  involving  the  most  special  considera- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  to  decide  what  is  the  right  course 
in  the  specific  case.  This  only  it  maintains  without  reserve — ihat 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  Christian  must  always  be  endur- 
ance, and  that  no  force  and  no  injustice  can  justify  him  in  opposing 
the  subsisting  authority  by  act,  whether  in  a  negative  or  in  a  posi- 
tive shape, 

(Kp///a  ?iafi[3dvsiv  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  kk 
ts^fc,  comp.  James  iii  1.  Under  Kpliia  it  is  best  to  include  physical 
and  moral,  temporal  and  eternal  injuries,  inasmuch  as  these  are  all 
regarded  as  the  punishment  of  disobedience  which  God  lays  on  us.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Without  allowing  himself  to  be  in  the  slightest  de-' 
gree  prejudiced  or  embittered  by  the  state  of  things  which  was  before 
him  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  Apostle  Paul  holds  exclusively  to  the 
idea  of  government,  which  is  indeed  never  wholly  realised,  because 
the  government  is  represented  by  sinful  men,  but  which  yet  may  be 
recognized  even  in  the  worst  magistracy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  under 
a  necessity  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  of  upholding  social 
order  in  essentials.  Hence  the  magistracy  appears  as  a  blessing  for 
every  one,  even  for  such  as  should  sufier  from  it  through  individual 
acts  of  injustice  which  proceed  from  it.  Hence  results,  then,  the 
simple  exhortation  to  do  that  which  is  good,  which  lies  essentially 
at  the  foundation  of  all  laws  ;  for  only  he  who  does  what  is  evil  need 
fear  the  magistrate. 

(In  ven  3^  very  many  considerable  critical  authorities,  instead  of 
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the  genitive  plural,  read  the  dative  singular-  -rw  dyaOo)  epy«,  dXXd  rc5 
KaKG).  To  me,  also,  as  to  Eeiche,  this  appears  to  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  usual  reading,  since  the  collective  use  of  ^pyov  might 
easily  be  mistaken. — In  ver.  4,  the  phrase  (idxaiQav  (fyopelv,  hear  the 
sivord,  denotes  the  power  of  punishment  in  general,  not  merely  the 
right  over  life  and  death,  which  is  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  expression  is  commonly  understood  of  the  dagger  which 
the  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  as  an  ensign  of  the  judi- 
cial power.  [Sue ton.  Galba,  c.  11,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  68.]  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  magistracy,  therefore^  are  God's  punishments, 
since  it  is  his  minister  ;  as  to  which  it  must  again  be  kept  in  view 
that  Paul  argues  from  the  essential  idea  of  the  magistracy,  which 
cannot  be  done  away  with  by  individual  exceptions.) 

Vers.  5-7. — Hence,  consequently,  fear  alone  cannot  be  the  mo- 
tive of  obedience,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  good  itself  which 
results  to  every  one  from  the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason  are  to  be  fulfilled  even  those  dutie-s  which  appear  more 
trivial,  and  therefore  are  very  readily  neglected  ;  the  trivial  is 
closely  connected  with  the  great — with  the  fundamental  tone  of 
the  mind. 

(Ver.  5. — *AvdyK7j  denotes,  not  any  outward  force,  but  that 
moral  compulsion  which  the  truth  exercises.  The  two  terms  dpyrj, 
wrath,  and  oveidrjoigy  conscience,  are  to  be  differently  referred  ; 
the  former  to  the  magistracy,  the  latter  to  the  believer. — ^Ver.  6. 
TeXdre  must,  on  account  of  the  preceding  yap,  be  the  indicative,  not 
the  imperative — "  For  this  cause,  i.  e.,  inasmuch  as  ye  recognize 
this  right  of.  the  rulers,  it  is  that  ye  pay  tribute."  In  the  words 
which  follow,  the  Xeirovpyoi  might  be  the  ofHcers  who  gather  the 
tribute,  who  must  be  active  for  this  very  purpose  \_elg  avro  rovro,  for 
the  collection  of  it].  But  in  that  case,  npoGnapreQovvreg  must  be  taken 
as  the  subject,  which,  however,  would  require  the  article.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  supply,  with  De  Wette,  the  leading  notion  of 
the  whole  sentence,  dgxovreg,  and  to  translate  "  for  they,  the  rulers, 
are  God's  ministers,  who  attend  upon  this  very  thing/'  viz.,  the 
AF.iTovpyelv.  This  construction,  indeed,  is  not  without  difiSculty  ; 
for  there  is  a  hardness  in  taking  from  the  Xeir&vpyol  GeoD  eloi  the 
notion  of  XeLrovpyeXv,  and  referring  to  this  the  eig  avro  rovro  with 
'KpooKaprepeXv^  which  also  does  not  suit  perfectly  with  it ;  but  yet  it 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  the  other. — In  ver.  7  it  is  a  mistake  to 
refer,  with  Reiche,  the  dr:66orE  ndoi  to  all  men  indifferently ;  the 
ideas  which  follow  relate  undoubtedly  to  the  authorities,  and  hence 
the  reference  here  is  merely  to  gradations  among  the  authorities. 
The  extension  of  the  idea  at  the  8th  verse,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  have  an  influence  at  ver.  7.  The  only  que.-J:ion  is,  for  what 
reason  Paul  chose  precisely  this  relation  of  the  clause.    Probably, 
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as  already  intimated,  that  the  special  might  be  represented  as 
founded  in  the  general ;  whoever  fears  and  honours  the  prince, 
will  pay  scot  and  toll  to  his  officers. — ^opog  denotes  taxes  on  per- 
sons, reXog  on  things. — 'ATrdr^ore  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  datives. 
— How  careful  the  early  Christians  were,  even  in  this  point,  which 
is  so  often  treated  with  disregard,  appears  from  Tertullian's 
Apolog.  c.  42.) 

Vers.  8-10. — With  a  remarkably  spirited  turn  Paul,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  again  passes  to  the  subject  of  love,  as  the  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  as  of  all  other  commands  of  God.  The 
apostle  keeps  to  the  idea  of  debt,  and  characterizes  love  as  the  only 
debt  which  can  never  be  cleared  off,  which  the  Christian  may  owe 
with  honour.  The  whole  ethical  part  of  this  epistle  is  in  substance 
as  much  a  representation  of  the  nature  of  love  as  the  doctrinal  part 
is  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  supplement  to  that 
part  (chs.  ix. — xi.)  of  hope;  hence  the  apostle  can  from  any  point 
revert  to  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
verses  the  apostle  probably  had  in  his  mind  the  word  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xxii.  40,  on  which  compare  the  observations  in  my  com- 
mentary. 

(In  ver.  8,  dcpeiXere  is  to  be  taken  imperatively — ^^  ye  should  not, 
must  not  owe  anything  !"  M.r]6Ev  is  used,  and  not  ovdev^  in  order  to 
give  prominence  to  the  subjective  application  ;*  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  spiritual  illumination  and  development  the  idea 
of  indebtedness  contracts  or  expands — love  alone  has  the  wonderful 
quality  that  the  more  it  is  practised  the  more  amply  it  unfolds  itself, 
and  rises  in  its  claims.  While,  therefore,  in  other  circumstances  a 
man  stands  better  in  proportion  as  he  owes  less,  love  is  in  the  best 
condition  the  more  it  feels  itself  in  debt.f  E-eiche's  objections  to 
this  idea  are  altogether  mistaken.  The  ground  of  his  error  is,  that 
he  conceives  of  love  as  a  commandment,  which  is  true  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament ;  whereas,  according  to  the  apostolical 
view,  it  is  an  element,  a  power,  namely,  the  life  of  God  in  man. 
Hence  love  is  as  inexhaustible  as  God  himself,  and  is  tho  absolute 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  In  man,  however,  love  is  growing,  and  con- 
sequently, is  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  approximation. — Ver. 
9  observes  no  exact  order  ;  hence  the  sixth  commandment  stands 
first.  The  addition  ov  ipevdofiaprvprjaecc  is  spurious  according  to  the 
best  critical  authorities. — On  Adyo^  comp.  at  ix.  6. — 'Avaicfpa/iaLovodaL 
to  comprehend  under  one  chief  idea  [Ke(pd?<.aLovj'j  it  also  occurs  in 
Eph.  i.  10. — As  to  the  quotation  comp.  on  Mark  xii.  31  ;  Levit. 

*  Taking  o^el^.ete  (as  doubtless  it  should  be)  with  Olshausen  as  imperative,  ovdiv  would 
be  a  solecism. — [K. 

f  Augustine  says,  with  equal  beauty  and  truth,  Amor  cum  reddiiur  non  amittitury  sed 
reddendo  muliipUcaiar. 
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xix.  18. — Ver.  10.  UXrjpcjfia  is  ckosen  merely  on  account  of  7r£7rA^pw«£, 
ver.  8,  and  denotes  perfect  observance.) 

Vers.  11,  12. — The  exhortation  to  love  is  indeed  one  of  universal 
force,  and  is  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  yet  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  it  has  assuredly  a  peculiar  significance.'* 
For  in  the  Old  Testament  the  precept  of  love  is  intended  chiefly  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  it ;  whereas  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  present  as  a  real  source  of  power. 
To  this  character  of  the  New  Testament  the  apostle  refers,  by  way 
of  giving  point  to  his  exhortation.  The  time  before  Christ  is  in  his 
view  the  period  of  night,  of  men's  unconsciousness  as  to  their  higher 
origin  ;  the  time  since  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  day,  since 
the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  sheds  forth  his  beams,  since  the  true  con- 
sciousness has  become  awake  in  man.  With  this  figure,  of  day  and 
night,  light  and  darkness,  sleep  and  waking,  Paul  proceeds  to  blend 
a  second,  of  putting  on  armour,  in  regard  to  which  compare  par- 
ticulars at  Eph.  vi.  The  man  who  has  awaked  goes  also  into  the 
fight  which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  arms  himself  for  it  with  the 
armour  of  light,  or  of  the  Spirit.  (Comp.  Rom.  vi.  13.)  The  only 
difficulty  which  can  be  felt  here  is  in  the  words  vvv  yap  t:yyvrepov 
TjiiLdv  ')]  oo)T7]pLa,  7]  0T€  eTnaTEvoaiiev,  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer 
than  lohen  we  helieved.  These  evidently  point  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  perfecting  of  humanity  which  will  then  take 
place,  and  which  is  here  denoted  by  ocjTTjpia.  Consequently  the  vvv 
and  its  answering  ?/  ore  apply  to  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  as  opposed 
to  the  time  of  the  first  conversion.  "  Salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than 
at  the  time  when  we  embraced  the  faith.''  We  need  not,  however, 
conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  apostle,  at  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle, continued  to  expect  the  second  advent  in  his  own  lifetime  ;  he 
says,  indeed,  no  more  than  that  they  have  advanced  nearer  to  this 
great  concluding  act  of  the  world's  history.  (Comp.  on  xi.  13,  14.) 
The  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  to  put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  is 
rather  a  reminding  of  the  resolution  already  formed  at  their  baptism, 
and  which  should  be  daily  renewed. 

(Ver.  11. — Supply  rooovrijd  fiaXXov  with  kol  tovto.  Comp.  Heb. 
X.  25. — Kacgog  is  the  general  character  of  the  time,  c5pa  the  strictly 
temporal  element. — The  parenthesis  is  not  to  be  placed  [with  Gries- 
bach]  after  i'lyyiKev^  but  after  Eiriarevoaiiev ;  the  words  r)  vv^  k.t.  A. 
are  a  most  exact  description  of  natpog, — Ver.  12.  On  TTpoKonrcjj  comp. 
Luke  ii.  52.  Here  the  idea  of  growth,  increase,  has  combined  with 
it  the  sense  of  being  completed,  passed  by.  Reiche  erroneously  de- 
rives dnodcjp^eda  from  dnodecjj  instead  of  from  dnorWTjfXL.) 

*  Vers.  11-14  are  historically  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  Augustine,  that  greatest  teacher  of  the  church  before  the  Reformation. — 
fCoiifeas.  viiL  29.] 
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Vers.  13,  14. — The  admonitions  which  here  follow,  refer  not  so 
much  to  gross  manifestations  of  ileshliness,  which  even  the  law  pun- 
ishes, as  to  the  subtler  spiritual  manifestations  in  evil  thoughts 
md  inclinations,  which  may  be  quelled  by  a  careful  discipline  of  the 
body. 

(Ver.  13. — 'E^vax'rj[j>6vo)g  is  also  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  12. — Kojixog,  commessatio,  properly  roving  about  in  villages, 
thence  roving,  dissoluteness,  in  general.  Gal.  v.  21  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3. — : 
KoiV//,  hed,  put  euphemistically  for  unchastity. — Yer.  14.  The  phrase 
XpLOTov  tvdvaaodai  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  rohe  of  righteous- 
ness  [Is.  Ixi.  10] ;  it  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Gal.  iii. 
27.  Profane  writers  also  use  aTrodveadac  and  hdveoSai  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  sense  o^  fashioning  one's  self  unlike  or  like  a  person. 
(Comp.  Dion.  Halic,  xi.,  p.  689,  Lucian  in  Gall.,  c.  19.)  Upovocav 
TToieXoOac  =  npovoeloOat,  comp.  xii.  17.  The  negative  is,  on  account 
of  the  connexion  with  what  follows,  to  be  so  taken  as  not  to  censure 
the  care  of  the  body  as  such,  but  only  in  excess,  when  it  excites  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.  Hence  we  may  supply  ovroyg  doare  after  -noieloSe, 
since  the  elg  denotes  that  operation  which  alone  is  intended  to  be 
forbidden. 


SECTION    II. 

(XIV.  1— XY.  13.) 

Of  Behaviour  in  Things  Indifferent. 

By  the  transition  which  the  contrast  suggests,  the  apostle  comes 
from  the  improper  care  of  the  body  to  the  opposite  error  of  improper 
asceticism^  and  shews  how  love  ought  to  bear  itself  towards  the 
maintainers  of  this  tendency.  The  precepts  which  Paul  gives  with 
reference  to  this  breathe  the  deepest  truth,  and  real  freedom,  i,  e.,  im- 
partiality of  spirit.  The  following  section  is  the  more  important  in 
proportion  as  the  errors  of  believers  have  been,  and  still  are,  more 
frequent  in  respect  of  the  so-called  Adiaphora;  errors  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  men  had  been  at  pains  to  apprehend  the  apos- 
tolic counsels  more  deeply  in  their  inward  meaning.  For  there  are 
two  classes  of  intermediate  things  ;  (1)  those  connected  with  moral 
laxity,  and  (2)  others  which  are  connected  with  moral  strictness.  It 
is  only  in  respect  of  the  latter  that  Scripture  contains  express  ad- 
monitions, and  especially  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  respecting  the 
former,  there  are  only  the  general  observations  as  to  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.     (2  Cor.  vL  14,  seq.)     There  is 
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nowhere  a  direct  prohibition  of  sharing  in  dancing,  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, and  the  like.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  apostolic  age,  tbe  severe  tone  of  feel- 
ing tended  much  rather  to  exaggerated  strictness  than  to  laxity. 
But  assuredly  this  absence  of  directions  has  also  its  foundation  in 
the  entire  procedure  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not  begin  with 
outward  things,  but  first  change,  through  God's  grace,  the  char- 
acter of  men's  hearts,  convinced  that  with  this  inward  change  out- 
ward changes  will  also  be  spontaneously  effected .  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  church,  as  also  at  the  present  day,  this  course  has  often  been 
reversed  ;  outward  things  are  treated  as  all-determining,  and  from 
a  forsaking  of  these  a  change  of  the  inward  man  is  expected.  No 
heart,  however,  is  regenerated  by  forsaking  dances,  plays,  and  other 
such  indifferent  things,  but  rather  the  heart  which  is  renewed  by 
regeneration  will  of  itself  lose  its  relish  for  such  trifles.  The  cause 
of  this  unwise  and  unscriptural  proceeding  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in 
this — that  men  confound  such  indifl'erent  things  with  positive  Divine 
commands,  and  treat  the  former  like  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  nothing  is  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  most  trivial  thing 
may  be  good  or  evil  according  to  the  mind  with  which  it  is  done  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  notion  of  things  indifterent  {adiaphord)  is 
correct,  and  is  necessary  in  ethics.  For  that  which  is  denounced  by 
Divine  laws  must  never  be  done  uuder  any  conceivable  circumstances; 
thus  we  must  never  steal,  commit  adultery,  or  abuse  the  name  of 
God.  But  with  the  Adiapho7^a  it  is  otherwise.  In  these  it  is  not 
the  act  as  such,  that  is  sin,  but  the  circumstances  under  which,  the 
manner  in  which,  it  is  done.  Now,  because  in  these  matters  the 
question  is  usually  about  subjective  conditions,  on  which  depends 
their  moral  worth  or  unworthiness,  holy  Scripture  wisely  avoids  de- 
termining as  to  things  indifferent  by  objective  commands,  but  seeks 
always  to  influence  the  subjective  conditions,  in  order  thereby  to  sanc- 
tify the  whole.  According  to  these  principles  Paul  proceeds  here  as 
elsewhere.  He  does  not  command — Ye  shall  eatfiesli,  ye  shall  drink 
wine — although,  in  an  objective  view,  he  held  the  asceticism  in  ques- 
tion to  be  wrong,  but  he  exhorts  to  treat  with  forbearance  those  who 
maintain  it,  and  expects  their  deliverance  from  that  error  to  result 
gradually  from  the  gently  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

§  19.  Of  Bearing  with  the  Weak. 

(XIV.  1-23.) 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  particularity  with  which  Paul  treats  these  asce- 
tics, leads  us  naturally  to  suppose  that  they  lived  in  Rome,  and  that 
the  manner  of  behaving  towards  them  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
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there.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  of  what  sect  these 
ascetics  were,  since  what  Paul  adduces  respecting  them  seems 
applicable  neither  to  rigid  Jewish  Christians,  to  Essene,  nor  to 
Gentile  ascetics.  For  the  first  of  these  classes  kept,  indeed,  the 
2)recepts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  food,  but  they  did  not  wholly 
'xvoid  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,*  as  Paul  reports  of  these  Roman 
xscetics  (xiv.  2,  21)  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  assumption 
that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  subject  is  only  the  partak- 
ing of  flesh  oftered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  of  wine  used  in  libations. 
The  Essene  ascetics,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  life  was  similar 
(comp.  Josephus  Vit.  §  2,  in  the  description  of  the  ascetic  Banus), 
never  lived  in  towns,  but  in  the  wilderness.  And,  .again,  Gentiles, 
who  in  the  apostolic  age  also  often  practised  a  rigid  asceticism,  did 
not  observe  days  in  the  manner  related  in  xiv.  5  of  the  persons  here 
described.  It  is,  therefore,  most  correct  to  suppose  that  in  these 
ascetics  we  have  before  us  persons  in  whom  Jewish  principles  mainly 
prevailed,  indeed,  but  in  combination  with  Gentile  elements.  This 
appears  especially  from  the  passage,  xv.  7,  8,  where  the  "  strong" 
are  designated  as  Gentile,  and  the  "  weak"  as  Jewish  Christians. 
Such  mixtures  of  elements,  in  themselves  heterogeneous,  are  not  in- 
conceivable in  a  time  of  such  excitement  as  that  of  the  apostles. 
Among  the  Neopythagoreans  and  other  philosophical  sects  of  the 
first  century  of  Christianity,  there  had  been  developed  a  sort  of 
ethico-religious  eclecticism,  which  might  easily  call  forth  phenom- 
ena of  this  kind.  Seneca  describes,  in  his  108th  Epistle,  how  he 
himself  had  for  a  time  been  engaged  in  a  similar  endeavour  ;  in  op- 
position to  the  prevailing  immorality  and  voluptuousness,  many  of 
the  nobler  spirits  had  recourse  to  rigid  self-denial.  Such  a  tendency 
must,  indeed,  have  been  repulsed  by  Pharisaical  Judaism,  but  it 
might  very  readily  amalgamate  with  Essene  elements.  Eclectics  of 
this  kind,  then,  when  they  had  become  Christians,  still  persevered 
in  their  accustomed  way  of  life  ;  and  Paul  desires  that  they  may 
not  be  disturbed  in  it,  since  they  did  not  insist  on  it  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  as  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Galatia  insisted  on  circum- 
cision. In  any  case,  these  ascetics  must  be  altogether  and  most 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  pharisaical  Jewish  Christians,  who 
everywhere  persecuted  Paul,  and  against  w^hom  he  wrote  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians.  (Comp.  Introd.  §  3.)  These  Jewish  Christians 
were  fanatics  who  carried  on  attacks  against  the  apostle  ;  whereas 
the  Eoman  ascetics  appear  to  have  been  quiet,  anxious  persons,  who 

*  Still,  such  a  form  of  asceticism  might  easily  be  developed  in  Jewish  Christians  out 
of  the  Nazarite  rule,  as  appears,  among  other  instances,  from  that  of  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  which  Hegesippus  relates  (in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  23) — olvov  koI  olKEpa  ovk 
cTTtev,  ov()t  £/j.\{wx<'V  i(^ay£^  he  drank  no  wine  and  strong  drink,  nor  ate  of  anything  whichhad 
life.  (Comp.  my  Monum.  Hist  Eccl.  i.,  p.  11.)  Jewish  ascetics  will  be  spoken  of  more 
particularly  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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were  merely  unable  from  scruples  of  conscience  to  disengage  them* 
selves  from  their  accustomed  observations,  but  did  not  affect  to  lav 
down  rules  for  others. 

(In  ver.  1,  iTpoaXaiifidveadaL  signifies  forwarding,  helpful,  support. 
• — M^  elg  diaKQiOEig  diaXoyioiiojv  sc.  t-Xdojot.  ALciKpiaig  is  opposed  to  mcTL^^ 
as  a  state  of  internal  wavering  or  uncertainty.  The  dodevelv  morei, 
being  weak  in  faith,  marks  not  so  much  the  wavering  itself,  as  the 
source  of  it^ — -the  powerlessness  of  the  principle  of  faith. — The  con- 
jecture did  XoyioiiG)v  is  unnecessary  ;  the  thoughts  are  represented  as 
brought,  in  the  weak,  into  a  state  of  uncertainty. — -Ver.  2.  The  form 
Xdxava  Eadieiv,  eating  herbs,  indicates  not  only  the  refraining  from 
the  use  of  sacrificial  flesh,  or  of  animals  forbidden  in  the  law,  but 
the  avoiding  of  all  use  of  flesh — an  abstinence  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  Jews  as  such.  Adxava  denotes  all  sorts  of  vegetables  as  opposed 
to  flesh.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Both  parties,  as  well  the  weaker  as  the  stronger, 
are  then  warned  against  one-sided  judging  of  others  ;  the  decision  is 
to  be  left  to  God,  who  alone  can  begin  and  complete  the  work  of  re- 
generation. 

(Ver.  3. — Kplvecv  has  the  sense  of  rcaTaicpLveLv.  It  is  not  judging 
as  to  the  objective  ground  or  want  of  ground  that  is  forbidden,  but 
determining  as  to  personal  guilt  in  the  matter — condemning. — ITpo- 
aeXdpsTo  has  reference  to  ver.  1,  but  is  used  in  a  modified  sense,  as 
it  here  relates  to  reception  into  the  church. — ^Ver.  4  proves  this  idea 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  believer  is  lord  over  another,  but  all 
are  God's  servants,  and  to  him  consequently  the  case  of  his  servants 
is  also  to  be  left  ;  by  judging,  we  place  ourselves  above  the  servants, 
of  whom,  however,  we  ourselves  are  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own 
affair  to  keep  his  servants  for  himself,  and  if  man  thinks  to  assume 
the  care  of  it,  he  invades  God's  province.  The  form  (tt?/«;w,  formed 
by  apha3resis  from  torrjua,  is  very  often  used  by  Paul.  Beyond  his 
•writings,  it  occurs  in  the  Nev/  Testament  only  in  Mark  xi.  25.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — It  might  be  supposed  that  a  new  class  of  persons  is 
here  spoken  of ;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  eating  is  mixed 
up  with  the  observance  of  days  in  ver.  6,  this  is  not  probable.  It 
accords,  also,  with  the  whole  tendency  of  such  anxious  religionists, 
that,  where  the  one  scruple  exists,  the  other  developes  itself  likewise. 
For  such  points  of  difference,  also,  the  apostle  recommends  forbear- 
ance towards  the  weak,  and  that  each  should  act  faithfully  according 
to  his  own  subjective  conviction.  If  this  be  observed,  and  that  with 
an  entire  reference  to  God,  he  by  his  Spirit  guides  to  the  objectively 
right  view  also. 

(Ver.  5. — By  the  forms  rjfiEpav  Kptvetv  or  (ppovelv  is  expressed  the 
attaching  a  value  to  days,  such  as  Sabbaths,  new-moons,  and  the 
like.     Kplvelv  signifies  examination  and  selection ;  (ppovelv^  careful 
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consideration,  valuation. — Kqivelv  ndoav  rjnegav  expresses  the  original 
apostolic  view,  which  did  not  distinguish  particular  festivals,  because 
to  it  the  whole  life  in  Christ  had  become  one  festival.  As,  how- 
ever, the  season  of  the  church's  prime  passed  away,  the  necessity 
could  not  but  at  the  same  time  have  again  made  itself  felt,  of  giving 
prominence  to  festal  points  of  light  in  the  general  current  of  every- 
day life.  An  Old-Testament  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  such, 
for  example,  as  prevails  in  England,  is,  according  to  this  j)assage, 
assuredly  not  that  which  is  objectively  correct.*  The  requisite  for 
each  of  these  positions — neither  of  which  alters  the  essence  of  the 
gospel — ^is  an  assured  conviction,  ^tcaorog  ev  rw  ISlg)  vol  7TXrjQo(f)opeLad(t}. 
— On  nXrjpocpopelodaL,  the  opposite  of  SiaKpiveodaty  see  on  Kom.  iv. 
21. — In  ver.  6  the  words  koI  6  firj  cjypovCJv — (ppovel  are  omitted  by  very 
many  important  MSS. ;  the  context,  however,  imperatively  requires 
them,  and  they  seem,  consequently,  to  have  been  omitted  only  be- 
cause the  copyists  w^ere  misled  by  the  homoioteleuton.) 

Vers.  7-9. — An  unreserved  devotedness  to  the  Lord  is  ever  the 
essential  element  of  the  Christian  life  ;  whatever  can  consist  with 
this  may  be  willingly  borne  with  in  a  brother.  It  is  not  until  some- 
thing is  remarked  in  a  brother,  which  might  interfere  with  this  de- 
votion, that  love  acquires  a  right  to  be  jealous.  The  contrasts  of 
living  and  dying  would  seem  not  merely  to  denote  absoluteness,  but, 
as  ver.  10  shews,  to  point  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  judgment,  by 
which  all  human  judgment  is  excluded.  (Yer.  7.  The  Christian  is 
neither  another's  nor  his  own  ;  he  is  wholly  God's  ;  as  in  marriage 
the  wife  devotes  herself  wholly  to  her  husband.  The  present  forms, 
^5,  dTTodvrjGtcei,^  express  the  ideal,  which,  indeed,  is  not  ahvays  actu- 
ally realized.  The  believer,  however,  must  always  keep  before  him 
the  ideal  in  its  absoluteness  ;  he  must  always  regard  it  as  his  task 
to  bear  himself  as  betrothed  unto  the  Lord,  in  order  that  by  degrees 
he  may  perfectly  realize  it.  Ver.  8.  The  conjunctive  drroOv-qotcc^iiev 
is  not  to  be  explained  with  Keiche,  from  the  apostolical  view^  that 
Christ  might  come  again  before  the  death  of  many  who  w^ere  then 
alive — an  opinion  which  we  are  convinced  that  Paul  had  ceased  to 
entertain  at  the  date  of  this  epistle — but  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
moment  of  death.  The  indicative,  which  is  found  in  many  MSS.,  is 
assuredly  to  be  rejected. — This  union  of  the  faithful  with  the  Lord 
for  death  and  life,  is  then,  in  ver.  9,  regarded  as  the  essential  object 
of  his  work.  .  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  were,  so  to  speak,  an  ac- 
quisition, a  purchase,  a  conc^uest  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  vrith 
this,  his  property,  no  one  may  interfere.  A  profound  and  powerfully 
practical  idea  !  Whosoever  knows  himself  to  be  thus  bound  to  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  will  not  wish  to  belong  to  any  other,  and  will 

*  [On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale's  Essay  on  '^ Feasts  and  Fasts,"  I^ondon, 
1845.] 
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loose  all  ties  which  might  still  hold  him  ! — -The  readings  vary  greatly 
in  the  words  of  ver.  9,  nal  dnedave  naX  s^rjoev.  The  first  Kat  is  decid- 
edly to  be  rejected  ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  added  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  Kol  vEKpCdv.  The  variations  in  the  verbs  undoubtedly 
arose  from  their  position  ;  it  seemed  that  t:^r]aev  should  stand  first, 
or,  if  eternal  life  were  denoted,  it  seemed  that  the  present  was  re- 
quired. Hence  t^rfcev  was  taken  in  the  sense  of  dvei^ijaev  or  dvEorr], 
It  is  probable  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  ex- 
j)ressions,  was  at  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  that  from  it  some- 
times one,  sometimes  both  were  adopted  with  the  text.  The  explana- 
tion ofi^^Tjae  (which  is,  at  all  events,  the  right  reading),  as  an  aorist  and 
in  this  position,  is  indeed  not  free  from  difiiculty.  To  take  it  at  once 
as  equivalent  to  dv^^rjas  is  altogether  inadmissible  ;  even  where  the 
resurrection  is  referred  to,  the  simple  verb  always  employs  the  present, 
never  the  aorist  [comp.  Rom.  vi.  10  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4],  even  although 
an  aorist  preceded.  But  to  exjjlain  the  aorist,  with  Meyer,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  is  intended  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  condition,  is 
altogether  a  perversion  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  motive 
for  marking  the  beginning  ;  and  further,  this  applies  only  to  states 
in  time,  not  to  those  of  eternity.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to 
assume  a  hysteron-proteron  (^.  e.  =  ti^riGe  kol  dn^Oavev')^  and  to  un- 
derstand t^7]ae  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  since  ^ojvTf-g  also  denotes 
those  who  are  alive  on  earth.  By  his  perfect  participation  in  the 
life  of  earth  and  its  necessities,  the  Lord  has  won  for  himself  the 
right  of  dominion  over  man.  [Comp.  Heb.  ii.  17, 18.]  This  trans- 
position was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of 
dying  immediately  preceded,  and  that  Paul  wished  to  connect  with 
this  the  parallel  with  the  Saviour.) 

Vers.  10-12. — The  universal  equality  of  all  believers,  notwith- 
standing their  inward  difierences,  admits,  then,  no  judgment  of 
one  respecting  another  ;  each  has  to  give  account  for  himself  in 
the  general  judgment.  If,  however,  believers,  as  well  as  others,  are 
here  represented  as  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
whereas,  in  John  iii.  18  it  is  said  that  "  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
is  not  judged,"-''  the  seeming  difierence  is  to  be  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Divine  declaration  of  exemption  from  judgment 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  judgment.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  judgment  is  the  separating  from  the  mass,  the  joining  to- 
gether of  what  is  akin  ;  where  this  separation  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  believers  (1  Cor.  xi.  31)  it  cannot,  of  course, 
be  again  executed  in  the  proper  sense*;  God,  however,  may  recog- 
nize it  as  executed,  and  thus  the  judgment  is  here  to  be  understood. 

(Yer.  10. — On  tSiifia^  comp.  at  Matth.  xxvii.  19,  and  2  Cor.  v.  10. — 
For  Xptarovy  I  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Reiche,  supported  by  the 

*  EDg.  Vers. — "  Condemned." 
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authorities  A.D.E.F.Gr.  QEovy  since  Xptorov  migbt  easily  have  been 
substituted  on  account  of  the  preceding  words. — -Yer.  11.  The  quota- 
tion is  from  Is.  xlv.  23,  and  is  very  free.  It  expresses,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  adoration  only,  but  this  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of 
dependence,  which  is  here  the  subject.  Reiche  wrongly  applies  e^ofioXo- 
yrinerai  to  confession  of  sins — which  the  parallelism  absolutely  forbids. 
Yers.  13-15. — The  apostle  follows  up  the  negative  view  with  the 
positive.  He  does  not  suppress  the  fact  that  the  ascetics  in  question 
did  not  hold  the  objectively  correct  view  ;  but,  as  their  subjective 
error  was  not  essential,  he  exhorts  other  Christians  not  merely  to 
abstain  from  condemning  them,  but  even  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  them.  These  verses  (with  which  the  parallel  verses,  1  Cor.  viii. 
9,  seq.,  are  to  be  compared)  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  apostolic 
saying  as  to  becoming  "  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the 
Gentiles"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,  seq.)  For  this  idea  may  easily  be  misin- 
terpreted into  an  apostolic  permission  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
all  weaknesses  ;  and  then  an  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  the 
Reformers  erred  in  refusing  to  keep  the  fasts  with  the  Roman  (J^th- 
olics.  But  with  these  the  question  was  not  merely  of  fasting,  but 
of  fasting  as  a  means  to  salvation,  and  as  a  meritorious  work  ; 
whereas  the  ascetics  of  Rome  had  no  such  idea  of  their  fasts  ;  and 
it  was  on  this  account  only  that  the  apostle  could,  without  injury  to 
the  truth,  advise  accommodation  to  them.*  Again,  the  idea  in  ver. 
14  is  difficult — ovdlv  KOLvov  dC  avrov^  nothing  is  unclean  in  itself, 
compared  with  ver.  20.  For  by  thi^  the  laws  as  to  food  in  the  Old 
Testament  appear  degraded  to  merely  capricious  ordinances — -which 
scarcely  harmonizes  with  their  Divine  origin.  The  apostle,  indeed, 
does  not  here  refer  immediately  to  the  rules  of  the  Old  Testament  ; 
for  the  Roman  ascetics  did  not  adhere  closely  to  these,  but  went  far 
beyond  them  ;  but  yet  they  doubtless  presupposed  these  rules,  and 
only  thought  to  do  an  opus  supererogatoriicm  if  they  ate  no  flesh 
whatever,  and  abstained  from  all  wine.  There  is,  therefore,  good 
ground  for  inquiring  into  the  relation  of  these  apostoHcal  declara- 
tions to  the  laws  laid  down  as  to  food  in  the  Old  Testament.  JSTow 
these  laws  cannot  be  merely  capricious  injunctions  ;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  God  might  also  have  declared  other  animals  to  be  unclean 
than  those  which  he  has  declared  In  the  creatures  which  were  de- 
clared unclean,  the  sin  of  nature  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
remarkably  concentrated  ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  seem  that,  since 
all  nature  is  defiled  by  the  Fall  (comp.  on  the  /crtGLg  at  viii.  18,  seq.), 
it  might  rather  be  said  that  nothing  is  clean  than  that  all  things 

*  This  is  most  clearly  shewn  by  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  seq.,  where  Paul  reckons  among  doc- 
trines of  devils  the  forbi  Iding  to  marry,  and  the  abstaining  fiom  meats  which  God  has 
created.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  such  as  make  it  a  principle  of  doctrine  that,  for 
the  sake  of  salvation,  men  must  not  eat  this  or  that  kind  of  food. 

Vol.  IV.— 11 
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are  so.  Furjbher,  we  must  say  that  Paul  would  liave  assuredly  dis- 
approved that  any  one  under  the  law  should  allow  himself,  in  not 
observing  the  regulations  as  to  food  ;  which  yet  would  have  been 
objectively  right,  if  none  of  the  forbidden  animals  had  been  in  itsehf 
unclean.  We  can  and  may,  consequently,  understand  the  apostle's 
idea  only  in  this  sense — that  through  Christ  and  his  sanctifying  in- 
fluence the  creation  has  been  restored  to  purity  and  holiness.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  this  influence  does  not  manifest  itself  as  yet,  bat 
(according  to  viii.  18)  only  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
still  appears  as  unholy  and  unclean — the  answer  is,  that  this  is 
doubtless  true,  but  that  (1),  as  is  often  the  case,  the  inchoate  work 
of  Christ  is  already  regarded  as  complete,  and  (2)  the  superior  force 
of  Christ's  power  in  believers  neutralizes  the  slighter  influences 
from  nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  immediately  null.  The 
passage  before  us  is  therefore  to  be  taken  exactly  as  1  Tim.  iv.  4, 5, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  every  creature  of  God  is  good, /or  it  is  sanc- 
tified hy  the  word  of  God  and  prayer" 

Qlev.  14. — ^We  might  be  inclined  to  connect  ev  Kvpto)  ^lijaov  with 
what  follows,  rather  than  with  TTenetafiaCj  but  that  the  position  of 
the  words  is  against  it.  Still  the  mention  of  the  Christian  convic- 
tion suggests  the  idea  that  Adam's  fall  and  its  consequences  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  removed,  until  removed  by  Christ. — Ver.  15. 
'Efcelvov  cLTioXXve^  destroy  him,  refers  of  course  to  the  shaking  the 
person  in  his  persuasion,  and  the  consequent  wavering  and  doubting 
as  to  everything,  so  that  eternal*  perdition  is  indicated  as  its  possible 
result. — The  value  of  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot 
be  made  more  strongly  prominent  than  by  the  words  virep  ov  Xpiarbg 
d7Tcdave,for  whom  Christ  died.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Consequently  the  point  is,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  essential,  for  which  purpose  indeed  the  dis- 
tinguishing principle,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  necessarily  required.  (Ver. 
16.  BXaa(f)7]fj,eLodG)  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  meaning  :  Do  not 
by  your  conduct  give  occasion  that  the  good  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  you  be  disparaged  Yer.— 17.  BaoiXeta  r.  9.  is  the  community 
of  life  which  Christ  has  brought  in  and  founded,  conceived  in  the 
widest  sense,  both  as  external  and  internal.  [Comp.  Comm.  on 
Matth.  iii.  2.]  BpojoLg  real  TTomg  is  a  brief  expression  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  eating  and  drinking,  whether  by  abstaining  from  certain 
things  or  by  eating  of  everything.  We  might  have  expected  that 
freedom  [eXevdepla]  would  be  specially  mentioned  ;  but  since  this 
might  itself  be  also  carried  to  a  faulty  extreme,  Paul  puts  the  general 
idea  of  righteousness.  The  words  i:v  UvevfiarL  aytw,  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  to  be  extended  to  all  the  three  points  named  ;  for  it  is  intended 
precisely  to  exclude  the  6'e//-righteousness  to  which  a  mistaken  ascet- 
icism so  readily  leads.     Hence  also  tv  tovtcd  and  not  rovTotg  is  to  be 
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read  in  ver.  18  ;  for  with  the  principle  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  indi- 
vidual virtues  are  implied.) 

Vers.  19;  20. — From  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  the  apostle  proceeds  to  deduce  an  exhortation  to  strive  after 
peace,  and  to  edify  God's  building,  not  to  destroy  it  by  unwise  and 
unseasonable  instruction.  The  persuasion  of  liberty  in  such  matters 
must  be  organically  developed  from  within. 

(After  aAAr/Aovf,  D.E.F.G.  have  (fyvXa^oyfieVy  which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  an  addition  of  the  copyists.) 

Vers.  21-23. — "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient"  (1  Cor.  vi.  12);  to  this  Pauline  principle  the  follow- 
ing exhortation  reverts.  In  cases  where  one  from  personal  conviction 
does  or  refrains  from  a  certain  thing,  without  making  his  own  prac- 
tice an  objective  law,  his  conviction  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  stronger 
believer  through  voluntary  abstinence  ;  for  in  such  indifferent  things 
the  subjective  conviction  is  the  rule  of  action.  For  that  so  import- 
ant moral  principle,  ''  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin"  (rcdv  b  ovic  i/z 
irtarecjgj  dfiaQria  tariv)^  is  throughout  to  be  taken  with  this  necessary 
restriction,  if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  the  grossest  errors.  Where  positive 
commands  or' prohibitions  of  God  are  in  question,  the  subjective  con- 
viction has  absolutely  no  voice.*  As  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  no 
conceivable  grounds  can  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  suspension  of 
a  positive  command  of  God.  But  in  Adiaphora,  i.  e.,  not  in  mor- 
ally indifferent  cases  (for  such  have  no  existence),  but  in  cases  for 
which  no  positive  rule  can  he  laid  down,  because  through'  circum- 
stances they  may  at  one  time  be  morally  good,  at  another  time 
wrong,  and  in  which  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  subjec- 
tivity has  an  influence — for  Adiaphora,  the  personal  conviction  of 
the  moment  {%.  e.,  the  'nioTK;)^  is  the  decisive  ground  of  determina- 
tion. Hence,  also,  we  cannot  say  that  true  faith,  correct  conviction, 
alone  may  be  the  decisive  ground  which  determines  our  action  ;  on 
the  contrary,  even  that  which  is  objectively  false  may  be  so.  The 
conviction  of  these  ascetics  at  Rome  was  of  this  objectively  false  na- 
ture, and  yet  Paul  advises  them  to  go  on  according  to  its  dictates, 
until  the  Christian  life  should  have  developed  within  them  a 
purer  conviction.     This,  however,  applies  only  in  the  case  of  such 

*  An  addition  to  Luke  vi.  4,  which  is  contained  in  the  MS.  D.,  is  very  highly  instruc- 
tive for  the  understanding  of  this  passage.  It  is,  indeed,  unquestionably  spurious,  and 
probably  belongs  to  an  apocryphal  gospel ;  but  the  idea  is  genuinely  Christian,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  incident  related  may  have  really  taken  place.  It  is  there  told  that  Jesus 
saw  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  said  to  him,  el  oldag  ri  noLecg,  juaKupLog  el,  el  i^ 
11^  oldag,  eTntcardparog  koI  napat^drrjg  el  tov  vo/hov,  if  thou  KNOWEST  ivhai  tfiou  doest,  thou 
art  blessed ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  In 
tliese  words,  the  eldevat  expresses  the  same  which  is  here  signified  by  TnareveLv,  namely 
the  settled  subjective  conviction. 
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Adiaphora;  never  in  cases  which  are  immutably  fixed  by  appoint- 
ments of  God. 

(In  ver.  21,  A.  and  C.  omit  the  clause  rj  oKavdaXi^erai  ?]  dadevsl  i 
and  indeed  both  these  verbs  appear  to  be  merely  supplied  from  what 
goes  before. — In  ver.  22,  the  reading  ov  rrtariv  ?jv  8xstg  Kara  aeavrbv^ 
txe  K.T.X.  only  disturbs  the  thought ;  yet  it  is  supported  by  A. B.C.) 

§  20.  Christ  an  Example  of  Bearing  with  the  Weak. 

(XV.  1-13.) 

That  the  insertion  of  the  concluding  doxology  (xvi.  25-27)^  be- 
tween the  xivth  and  xvth  chapters  is  altogether  unsuitable,  has  been 
fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  1).  The  connexion  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (xv.  1-13),  with  the  preceding  is  so  close,  that  the 
division  of  chapters  should  have  been  different.  It  is  not  until  ver. 
14  that  an  entirely  new  subject  comes  in.  The  earlier  verses  are 
merely  a  setting-forth  of  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  the  conduct  towards 
the  weak  recommended  in  chapter  xiv. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Paul  here  clearly  distinguishes  two  classes  among 
the  Christians  of  Kome  (and  the  same  may  be  assumed  as  to  all 
churches);  the  one  includes  the  strong  (dwaroi),  the  other,  the  weak 
(^ddvvaToiy  doOeveli^y  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  degrees  of  spiritual  development,  especially  of  that  knowledge 
lyvCiOig)y  which  gives  insight  into  the  peculiar  connexion  of  docU'ines 
and  laws.  Among  these  classes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stronger  towards 
the  weaker  not  to  live  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  lovingly  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  others. 

(On  kavrO)  dpsoKeiv  and  r^  TrXr}atov  dpeoKuv^  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  33  ; 
Galat.  i.  10.  It  is  the  nature  of  love  to  go  out  of  itself,  to  live  not 
in  itself  but  in  others.) 

Ver.  3. — This  love  towards  the  weak  manifested  itself  in  peifect 
purity  in  the  Saviour  (Phil.  ii.  7),  who  left  all  his  glory  to  enter  into 
the  deepest  ignominy  for  man.  According  to  this  conception^  the 
quotation  from  Ps.  Ixix.  10  stands  in  exact  connexion  with  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  ideas.  The  living  not  for  one's  own  pleasure  but 
for  that  of  our  neighbour  is  always  a  self-denial,  which  grieves  the 
llesh ;  this  self-denial  Christ  practised  in  the  purest  form,  as  is 
manifested  in  his  course  of  suffering.  He  loved  those  who  hated 
him,  and  out  of  love  willingly  endured  all  the  ignominy  which 
they  heaped  on  him,  and  all  this  for  the  building  up  of  the  work 
of  God. 

(On  quotations  from  the  same  Ixixth  Psalm,  compare  Matth. 
xxvii.  39,  seq.;  John  ii.  17,  xix.  28  ;  Rom.  xi.  9.  The  citation  is 
exactly  from  the  LXX.) 
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Vers.  4-6. — Exactly  as  in  the  passage,  Rom.  iv.  23,  24  (on  which 
compare  the  explanation \  Paul  again  announces  the  inaportant  canon 
of  interpretation — that  the  whole  substance  of  Scripture  is  designed 
for  man  and  for  his  iastruction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
according  to  its  outward  letter,  but  spiritually  ;  i.  €.,  according  to 
the  Eternal  Spirit  which  pervades  its  whole  substance,  and  which 
renders  it  a  mirror  of  truth  for  all  times  and  for  all  circumstances. 
This  essential  and  abiding  purport  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  is 
recognized  by  the  spiritual  alone  ;  it  is  Spirit  alone  that  discerns 
and  understands  the  Spirit.  The  reason  why  Paul  here  gives 
especial  prominence  to  the  ideas  of  patience  and  consolation  is, 
because  the  relation  of  the  weak  members  of  the  church  of  God 
itself  has  in  it  something  especially  trying,'^  and  for  this  the  believer 
requires  above  everything  consolation  and  strength  to  endure.  The 
apostle  then  expressly  wishes  his  readers  the  communication  of  these 
gifts,  in  the  hope  that  in  their  power  all  such  diifei-ences  may  be 
overcome,  and  unity  may  be  preserved. 

(Ver.  4. — On  account  of  the  chief  idea  of  Scripture  and  its  sig- 
niiicancy  for  men,  the  words  tCjv  ygaibihv  are,  with  Eeiche,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  both  the  preceding  genitives,  vnoiiovrjg  and  rcapaicXrjGecjg,  not, 
with  De  Wette,  to  the  latter  only.  The  intention  here  is,  of  course, 
to  characterize  Scripture  as  the  channel  of  grace  which  God  emjDloys 
in  order  to  work  steadfastness  and  comfort  in  men. — Ver.  5.  The 
expression  Qebg  Tjjg  virofiovrjg  nai  -rraQaKXTJaeoog  denotes  the  all-sufficient 
God  as  the  real  source  of  these  gifts  ;  he  may  be  designated  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  because  he  includes  all  in  hinr- 
self  Similar  expressions  occur  Rom.  xv.  13,  33  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  3.  On  the  former  Oebg  koI  Tzarrjp  'Itjgov  Xqiotov^  comp.  on  2 
Oor.  i.  3.     For  biJ.odvfxad6v^  comp.  Acts  i.  14.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — By  a  peculiar  turn,  Paul  further  sets  forth  the 
Lord  as  an  example  of  merciful  love  tow^ards  the  weak,  in  that  out 
of  mercy  he  called  the  Gentiles  into  his  kingdom.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  here  conceived  of  as  the  strong,  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  the  weak  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Ro- 
man ascetics  cannot  possibly  have  derived  their  views  from  Gentile 
sources  alone.  But  it  has  been  fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
(§  3),  that  these  Roman  Jewish  Christians  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
Judaisers  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Galatians.  In  a  peculiar  manner 
the  apostle  now  represents  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  as  a 

*  The  Christian  does  not  make  any  claims  on  the  world,  since  he  knows  that  in  it  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not ;  but  so  much  the  more  does  the  believer,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
life  of  faith,  make  claims  on  the  church.  Every  neophyte  is  a  born  Donatist ;  he  requires 
that  the  church  should  be  the  perfected  kingdom  of  heaven !  The  continual  striving  with 
the  weaknesses  of  the  brethren  is  the  most  difficult  self-denial  for  the  brethren,  even  as  in 
the  Saviour's  life  it  was  one  of  the  most  trying  necessities  that  he  had  unceasingly  to 
conirnd  v/ith  the  perversities  and  weaknesses  of  his  disciples. 
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matter  of  daty ;  because  of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  it  was 
in  a  manner  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  truth,  that  God  should 
send  Christ  to  the  Jews.  It  was  therefore  out  of  mere  mercy  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no 
right  to  lay  claim  to  the  fulfilment  of  promises.  The  whole  manner 
of  representing  the  matter  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  Kar'  dv6pG)-> 
TTov  ;  for  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  x.),  Paul  had  re- 
proved the  Jews  for  the  very  fault  of  supposing  that  God  owed  them 
his  favour.  His  object  here  is,  to  impress  upon  the  Gentiles  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  makes  use  of  this  particular 
form  of  stating  the  case. 

(Ver.  7. — On  TrpoGXaiJ,(3dveGdaL  comp.  at  xiv.  1.  Yer.  8.  Aeyw  de^ 
"  To  wit  I  mean — I  intend  to  say."  The  title  Sidnovog  neptroiJLTJg^ 
used  of  Christ,  occurs  only  here.  So  strong  an  expression  is  inten- 
tionally chosen,  in  order  to  represent  Israel  in  its  exaltation.  Baur 
has,  without  ground  [comp.  Introd.  §  1.],  declared  the  expression 
unpauline,  and  characterized  the  following  vnep  dXrideiag  Qeov,  on 
hehaJf  of  the  truth  of  God,  as  containing  too  great  a  concession  to 
the  Jewish  Christians.  For  in  the  dioKovog  there  is  only  a  reference 
to  the  devotedness  of  Christ,  which  is  represented  as  a  serving  in 
Matth.  XX.  28  also  ;  and  that  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  Jews,  was  clearly  declared  by  the  irpC^rov  in  i.  16,  and 
in  like  manner  in  ix.  5,  xi.  16,  28,  as  it  is  by  Christ  himself,  Matth. 
XV.  24.  All  that  it  implies,  therefore^  is,  that  Israel  is  the  people  of 
the  covenant,  and  that  the  truth  of  God  requires  that  his  promises 
be  falfiled  upon  it.) 

Vers.  9-13. — The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  idea  which  ac- 
tuates the  apostle,  is  again  represented  by  means  of  quotations  from 
tht^  Old  Testament  as  purposed  by  God.  The  passages  are  taken 
from  Ps.  xviii.  49  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  43  ;  Ps.  cxvii.  1  ;  Is.  xi.  10.  Paul 
almost  entirely  follows  the  LXX.  in  his  citations. 

(Ver.  10. — 'H  jQacpT]  is  to  be  supplied  to  Xeyei. — In  the  quotation, 
ver.  10,  the  Hebrew  text  varies  from  the  LiXX.,  who  perhaps  read  it 
differently. — Ver.  12.  'leooai^  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  The  root 
of  Jesse  or  David  is  Christ,  as  branch  or  son  of  David.  Comp.  Rev. 
v.  5,  xxii.  16  ;  Sirach  xlvii.  22. —  '0  dvtoTd(j,evQg  dpxei^v,  "He  who  is 
born  or  destined  for  rule  ;"  for  dvlGraoQai  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  appear,  to  announce  one's  self  as.'^ — Ver.  13.  The 
triple  ev  gave  occasion  for  alterations  ;  some  MSS.  wholly  omit  tv  rCi 
morevetVy  others  the  tv  before  ry  EXmdL,  But  the  not  altogether 
proper  accumulation  of  prepositions  is  itself  an  evidence  for  the 
correctness  of  the  usual  reading.) 
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SECTION    III. 
(XV.  14—33.) 

Personal  Communications. 

The  following  section  is  really  only  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the 
ethical  part,  whicji  properly  ends  at  xv.  13.  The  apostle  begins  by 
apologizing  for  the  free  admonitions  which  he  has  ventured  to  give 
to  the  Romans,  and  then  gives  information  as  to  his  intended  travels, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the 
Christians  of  Rome  (xv.  22-33) 

§  21.  Apology, 
(XV.  14-21.) 

It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  strange  that  the  apostle  apolo- 
gises for  his  serious  admonitions.  It  looks,  as  it  were,  worldly,  that 
he,  the  apostle  clothed  with  Divine  authority,  speaks  as  if  he  might 
possibly  have  been  too  bold  in  what  he  had  said.  Ver.  20,  however, 
shews  what  induced  him  to  this  turn.  Even  although  disciples  of 
his  might  have  been  at  work  at  Rome  (comp.  Introd.  §  3),  still  Paul 
could  not  altogether  regard  the  church  in  Rome  as  his  own,  since  he 
had  not  been  its  founder.  According,  then,  to  his  principle  of  never 
invading  another's  field  of  labour,  there  arose  in  him  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  his  free-spoken  language  to  the  Romans  might  be  made  a 
crime  by  the  Jewish  opponents  who  everywhere  followed  in  his  track, 
and  that  by  their  insinuations  the  Romans  might  be  prejudiced 
against  him.  This  possible  danger  the  apostle  seeks  to  avert  by  the 
following  captatio  benevolentice,  in  which  he  places  himself  as  a 
brother  on  a  level  with  them  (as  in  i.  12),  without  asserting  his 
dignity  as  a  teacher  and  an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  Baur  and  Kling 
have  altogether  groundlessly  taken  offence  at  this.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  here  the  question  is  not  of  any  hypocritical  or  flat- 
tering captatio  henevolentice^  but  of  one  which  is  pure  and  true,  and 
such  Paul  often  makes  use  of.  In  1  Cor.  i.  4,  seq.,  he  praises  the 
Corinthians,  although  he  had  much  to  blame  in  them.  Of  this  kind 
are  also  the  passages,  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  seq.;  vii.  12,  seq. 

Vers.  14-16. — If  there  bad  indeed,  been  any  contentions  among 
the  Romans  like  those  in  Galatia,  ver.  14  would  contain  an  untruth. 
The  Roman  church  was  really  in  a  good  condition  (i.  8);  hence  Pau^ 
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could  praise  it  with  truth.  His  boldness  in  admonition  he  excuses 
on  the  ground  of  his  high  calling,  which  (he  says)  makes  the  Gen- 
tile world  his  especial  care,  and  makes  it  his  task  to  prepare  it  as  a 
holy  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to  God. 

(Yer.  14. — Kal  avrbg  8y6,  "  I  as  well  as  others/'  even  although  in 
appearance  my  admonitions  indicate  the  contrary. — 'AyaOcjavvr)  is 
also  found  Eph.  v.  9  ;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  It  belongs  to  the  later  Greek. 
As  this  denotes  the  condition,  so  does  yvcjaig  the  knowledge  respect- 
ing it ;  these  two  elements  constitute  the  capacity  for  admonishing 
\vovdeTeXv.] — Ver.  15.  On  account  of  the  dnb  ^epov^^  the  roXiirfporegov 
cannot  apply  to  the  writing  itself,  but.  only  to  the  manner  of  writing 
in  some  parts,  especially  from  ch.  xi.  onwards. — The  words  cjg  ina- 
vafitiivTJGfccjv  suppose  everything  to  be  before  known  to  the  Eomans, 
and  are,  consequently,  a  mitigating  expression. — Xagig  signifies 
again,  as  in  xii.  3,  the  apostleship, — Ver.  16.  Paul  by  a  grand  figure 
represents  himself  as  an  officiating  priest  [?ii^tTovpy6g]^  and  the  Gen- 
tile world  as  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  consecrated  to  God  [7rpo<T(^opa], 
which  he  had  to  offer  to  God  through  the  gospel  [lepovpyeLvJy  so  that 
the  whole  Christian  process  of  sanctification  appears  as  an  adorning 
of  the  sacrifice  which  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  Aei,rovpy6g  pro- 
perly signifies  one  who  administers  business  of  the  state,  and  sec- 
ondarily often  stands  as  equivalent  to  diaKovog  [Rom.  xiii  6];  by  the 
LXX.  it  is  commonly  used  of  priestly  servants. — 'IsQovpyeXv  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  here  ;  it  is  the  proper  term  for  sacrific- 
ing.    Hesychius  explains  lepovpyEt  by  dvei^  lepa  tpyd^erai.^ 

Vers.  17-19. — The  mention  of  his  apostolic  calling  very  naturally 
leads  the  apostle  on  to  speak  of  its  blessed  effects,  which  are  such  as 
to  give  him  an  apparent  warrant  for  administering  admonition  to 
the  Romans.  The  whole  of  this  blessed  efficacy  he  humbly  refers 
to  Christ,  without  claiming  any  part  of  it  for  himself  The  help  of 
the  Lord,  however,  manifests  itself  quite  as  much  tl^rough  ordinary 
as  through  extraordinary  supports. 

(Ver.  17. — Kavx7}(Jig  is  to  be  taken  as  in  iii.  27,  in  the  sense  of 
"  occasion  for  boasting.'* — Td  rrpbg  rbv  Qeov  is  to  be  taken  as  an  ac- 
cusative absolute — ^^  as  regards  the  cause  of  God.'' — Ver.  18.  The 
transition  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  so  is  the  term  XaXeXv  ri  ^v  ov 
K.  r.  A.  If,  however,  we  only  take  in  its  positive  form  the  idea  which 
is  here  negatively  expressed,  it  is  quite  simple  ;  instead  of  saying — 
"  I  shall  not  venture  to  bring  forward  anything  which  Christ  hath  not 
done  by  me,"  the  same  idea  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  I  shall  never 
venture  to  glory  in  my  deeds^  but  will  proclaim  the  glory  of  Christ 
alone/'-'*'     Reiche's  objections  to  this  way  of  taking  it  are  not  to  tjie 

*  The  stress  seems  not  in  this  passage  to  be  laid  upon  XpujToc-  It  is  not  Chrisfs 
agency  as  distinguished  from  his  cwn  that  the  apostle  here  commemorates,  but  his  own 
agency  in  Christ,  which  furnial:ies  him  ground  of  leguimat©  OKristian  glorying,  as  disUu- 
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point.  He  supposes  the  negative  to  apply,  not  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation,  but  to  the  operation  itself;  and,  moreover,  that  Paul 
could  not  intend  here  to  disclaim  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
world,  inasmuch  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  parts  of  the 
epistle  he  ascribes  it  to  himself.  But  neither  of  these  is  necessary 
according  to  our  explanation  of  the  words.  He  does  not  disclaim 
the  conversion,  but  regards  himself  wholly  as  Christ's  servant,  and 
hence  refers  it  wholly  to  the  Lord.  Consequently  the  idea  is  meant 
to  refer  precisely  to  the  operation  itself,  and  not  to  the  manner  of  it, 
to  which  the  interpretation  here  given  in  nowise  constrains  us. — 
Aoyo)  fcal  tpycj  signify  the  ordinary  operation  of  grace  ;  ev  dvvdfiei  orj- 
^eiG)v  Kol  repdroyVj  that  which  is  extraordinary — through  charismata, 
for  which  comp.  particulars  at  1  Cor.  xii.  In  the  words  ev  dwdfiet 
Uveviiarog  dycov,  the  common  source  of  both  is  named. — Ver.  19. 
Il?i7]povv  evayyeXiov  is  certainly  not  a  Chaldaeism,  according  to  the 
Chaldee  n>?a.  which  means,  first,  to  fill,  and  secondarily,  to  teach ; 
but  like  the  form  Xoyov  nXrjpovVj  to  bring  a  discourse  to  an  end,  to 
speak  fully  to  the  end  [Col.  i.  25],  it  has  the  sense  of  "to  pub- 
lish in  its  whole  compass,''  =  Krjpvaoetv,  That  Paul  visited  Illyria 
itself,  is  nowhere  related  ;  probably  he  only  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  this  province  during  his  residence  in  Macedonia.) 

Ver.  20. — Paul  feels  himself  further  induced  to  mention  the 
principle  of  his  action  as  an  apostle  (Gal.  ii.),  according  to  which  he 
wrought  only  where  no  one  had  before  preached,  to  avoid  building 
on  another's  foundation.  If  indeed  the  passage  ovx^onov  (hvoimadrj 
XpioTog,  not  where  Christ  was  named,  were  literally  taken,  Paul  would 
have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  preaching  at  Rome  also  ;  but,  1, 
no  other  apostle  had  preached  there,  and  this  was  the  very  point  of 
his  determination,  in  order  that  their  spheres  of  operation  might  not 
come  into  conflict ;  and,  2,  the  population  of  Rome  was  greater  than 
that  of  many  a  province,  and,  consequently,  as  several  apostles 
might  labour  in  different  parts  of  the  same  province,  so  also  Peter 
and  Paul  might  preach  together  in  Rome. 

^Ver.  20. — <t>LXoTLp,eLodat,  properly  to  strive  after  honour,  and 
thence  to  strive  tvith  zeal  in  general.  The  accusative  of  the  partici- 
ple refers  to  fie,  ver.  19. — '^vofidoOrj  means  more  than  simply  to  be 
^preached,  viz.,  to  he  named  as  Saviour,  i.  e.,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
such.  Ver.  21  is  quoted  from  Is.  lii.  15,  exactly  after  the  LXX. 
Paul,  in  the  citation,  employs  'nepi  avrov  as  masculine,  and  refers  it 
to  Christ.) 

guished  from  the  unfounded  glorying  of  false  apostles.  The  sentiment  stated  afiSrma- 
tively  would  then  be :  "I  shall  mention  those  things  which  Christ  hath  really  wrought 
by  me,"  and  no  other  (see  2  Cor.  x.),  and  he  then  proceeds  as  if  with  Ihe  positive  con- 
struction, to  describe  both  the  manner  of  Christ's  working  through  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  12), 
and  itsf  extent,  as  making  good  his  assertion  ver.  17,  that  he  has  ground  of  glorying. — [EI. 
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§  22.  Notice  of  Journeys. 
(XV.  22-33.) 

Vers.  22-24. — In  this  principle  of  his,  then,  Paul  also  finds  the 
ground  of  his  never  having  as  yet  visited  Eome,  because  the  gospel 
was  already  spread  there.  It  was  not  until  after  it  should  have  been 
diffused  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Koman  empire  that  he  could 
hope  to  be  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  wish  to  see  Rome.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, not  that  Rome  should  be  the  proper  limit  of  his  travels  in  the 
West  ;  he  only  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  touch  it  in  passing 
on  towards  Spain.  The  only  thing  which  seems  surprising  here  is, 
how  Paul  can  say,  having  no  longer  a  place  in  these  regions,  since 
he  was  yet  far  from  having  preached  everywhere  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  We  see  him  always  labour  in  the  great  chief  towns  of  the 
p'rovinces,  and  then  devolve  on  his  assistants,  v/ho  were  fixedly  sta- 
tioned there,  the  further  diffusion  of  the  gospel  from  these  points. 
Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  believe  that  every  individual 
was  to  be  received  into  the  church,  but  only  those  who,  according 
to  God's  gracious  election,  were  ordained  unto  eternal  life.  His 
task,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  everywhere  break- 
ing ground  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  for  a  witness 
concerning  them  ;  and  this  be  might  regard  as  fulfilled  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

(Ver.  22. — The  6i6  refers  to  ver.  20,  "  by  reason  that  I  always 
found  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  East."  The  eveKonroiirjv^  sc.  d66v 
is  to  be  taken  thus — "  The  way  was  cut  off  for  me,  I  was  hindered." 
Comp.  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Galat.  v.  7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  Ta 
TToXXd  =  iToXXdtiLg. — Ver.  23.  KXl[iay  from  the  inclination  of  countries 
towards  the  pole — a  geographical  term  of  the  ancients.  Paul's  wish 
to  visit  Rome  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  recognized  in  that  city  the  centre  of  the  heathen  world.  He 
wished  to  preach  in  the  seat  of  the  prince  of  this  world  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  of  heaven. — Ver.  24.  This  passage  is  certainly  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  Paul  executed  his  plan,  which  is  here  merely 
represented  as  possible,  of  going  into  Spaio*.  But  yet  the  necessity 
of  supposing  a  second  imprisonment,*  combined  with  the  statement 
of  Clement  of  Rome  [Ep.  i.  and  Cor.  ch.  v.]  that  Paul  penetrated 
elg  TO  TEQiia  rrjg  dvoecjg^  to  the  limit  of  the  West — [an  expression 
which,  when  written  at  Rome,  can  only  be  understood  of  Spain] — 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  also  preserved  by  God  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of 

*  Compare  Introd.  to  the  Pastoral  Epi«3tles. 
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his  vocation.  He  indicates,  finally,  Kome  as  not  the  proper  goal  of 
his  journey,  because  Christ  was  already  known  there  (xv.  20);  he 
only  wishes  to  salute  the  Koman  Christians  in  passing.  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  involuntarily  detained  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  reading  tXevaopLai  irpbg  vfjidg,  iXm^o)  yap  is  opposed  by  so  many 
and  important  critical  authorities  that  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
rejected.  Kink  and  De  Wette,  however,  endeavour  to  assert  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  against  Lachmann,  because  A. B.C.  have 
the  ydpj  and  with  this  conjunction  the  whole  clause  stands  or  falls. 
It  is  more  correct  to  suppose,  with  Meyer,  that  the  words  were  early  in- 
terpolated, and  that  when  the  original  text  was  restored  in  A.B.C.,  the 
yap  still  remained. — Ilgo7zeii(pd7]vaL  relates  to  the  escort  usually  given 
to  evangelists  on  their  leaving  a  place  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  3,  xvii 
14,  seq.,  XX.  38,  xxi.  5. — 'Tjuwv  eiinA7]o6(o,  until  I  be  filled,  satiated 
with  you;  the  addition  of  diro  fiEpovg  marks  the  insatiable ness  of  the 
apostle's  longing.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — In  the  first  place,  however,  he  remarks,  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was  to  convey  a  collec- 
tion* for  the  poor  Christians  of  that  city.  How  on  this  journey  he 
was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  remained  two  years  in  prison 
at  Csesarea,  and  at  length  was  taken  to  Eome  as  a  prisoner,  is  (as  is 
well  known),  fully  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (On  the  koi- 
vG)VLa  or  Siafcovla  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  compare  particularl}?"  at 
Gal.  ii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  Acts  xix.  21,  xxiv.  .17. 
— Ver.  26.  The  expression  elg  roijg  nrcjxovg  rojv  dyicjv  ev  'lepovoaXrjfiy 
to  the  poor  of  the  saints,  etc.,  shews  that  not  all  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  poverty  ;  hence  the  community  of  goods  cannot 
have  produced  the  poverty,  or  at  least  it  cannot  itself  have  been 
long  in  force.) 

Vers.  27-29. — In  the  observation  that  the  believers  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  had  regarded  themselves  as  debtors  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, there  is  implied  a  delicate  hint  for  the  Eomans,  that  they 
should  also  do  so,  and  consequently  contribute  to  the  collection. 
After  accomplishing  this  business,  the  apostle  continues,  he  hopes  to 
go  to  Spain  by  way  of  Rome,  and  he  knows  that  he  shall  not  come 
to  them  without  a  blessing. 

(Here  again,  as  in  verses  8  and  9,  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the 
first  rightful  possessors  of  the  gospel,  the  priestly  nation  for  man- 
kind, as  it  were,  to  which  earthly  things  are  to  be  given  for  heavenly, 
in  like  manner  as  to  the  individual  spiritual  pastor  [1  Cor.  ix.  13, 
14.] — Ver.  28.  l(pQayt^eodaL  denotes  securing,  making  sure,  in  gen- 
eral. Here  the  personal  conveyance  is  the  means  of  the  secure  de- 
livery. The  explanation  of  this  passage  which  has  been  attempted 
by  Btittger  [Beitr,  Part  iii.  p.  67,  seq.],  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

*  On  Paul's  purpose  as  to  the  colloctions,  comp.  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 
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other  tlian  an  utter  failure.  He  wishes  to  illustrate  it  by  the  Eomaii 
laws,  which  prescribed  in  what  manner  contracts  should  be  sealed, 
and  secured  against  falsification. — Ver.  29.  Olda  is  more  than  sub- 
jective conjecture  ;  it  is  certainty  of  conviction,  because  he  had  a 
word  of  the  Lord  for  his  warrant.  [Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  11.]  nA?/pW|ua 
evXoylag  =  nXovrog  evXoyiag.  rich,  full  blessing.  The  reading  ttXt}- 
pocpopia  for  nXriQi^iia  has  indeed  D.E.F.G.  in  its  favour,  but  Paul 
uses  this  expression  not  in  the  sense  of  irXovrogj  but  of  "  firm  con- 
viction," which  is  here  not  applicable.) 

Vers.  30-33. — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  however,  signified  to  the 
apostle,  at  the  same  time,  the  sufferings  which  threatened  him  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  hence  he  recommends  himself  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  believers  at  Eome,  for  deliverance  from  their  hands. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  plans,  therefore,  was  not  in  Paul  of  a 
fatalistic  nature  ;  he  does  not  say—  I  know  that  I  must  surely  go  to 
Rome  ;  hence  I  need  no  precaution  or  intercession  ;  but  rather  it 
was  a  lively,  free  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  the  free  personal 
God,  which  are  fulfilled  through  the  working  together  of  the  free 
actions  of  free  beings. 

(Ver.  31. — The  evTrpoadeKTog  indicates  that  Paul  supposes  even 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  as  is  con- 
firmed also  by  Acts  xxi.  Instead  of  dvanavaojfiatj  D.E.  read  dvaipv^G)^ 
and  F.Gr.  dvaipvxC)  iied'  vhg)v.  The  Oriental  MSS.,  however,  unani- 
mously support  the  usual  reading. — Ver.  33.  As  the  ethical  portion 
is  here  ended,  Paul  concludes  it  with  a  short  doxology.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  for  so  rich  a  letter  he  reserves 
a  more  full-toned  conclusion  ;  this  does  not  follow  until  quite  at  the 
€nd,  after  the  greetings.) 


PART  IV. 

(KVl.  1-27.) 

Salutations  and  Conclusion. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  i.)  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  that  this  concluding  chapter  was 
written  by  the  apostle,  or  belongs  to  the  epistle.  The  great  number 
of  the  salutations  is  certainly  striking,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Paul  had  not  yet  been  at  Kome.  As^  however,  this  city  formed  the 
central  point  of  the  then  world,  where  people  from  all  countries  met, 
and  from  which  journeys  were  taken  into  all  parts  of  the  vast  Koman 
empire,*  it  is  intelligible  that  Paul  may  even  in  it  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly numerous  acquaintance.  And,  moreover,  it  is  nowise 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  knew  them  all  personally  ;  he  had, 
doubtless,  heard  of  many  of  the  Koman  Christians  through  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  and  now  greets  them  as  acquaintances  known  not  in 
person  but  in  the  spirit. 

§  23.  Greetings. 
(XVI.  1-20.) 

Vers.  1,  2. — ^First,  Paul  recommends  to  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
the  deaconess  Phoebe,  w^ho  was  no  doubt  the  bearer  of  the  epistle. 
She  did  not  serve  the  church  in  Corinth  itself,  but  in  Cenchrea,  to 
which  place  also  it  thus  appears  that  the  gospel  had  already  spread. 
(Ver.  1.  'H  Sidtcovogy  afterwards  r)  ScaKovloda,  denotes  the  female  min- 
isters of  the  church,  whom  the  rites  of  the  early  church,  especially 
in  baptism,  and  the  position  of  the  female  sex  in  the  East,  impera- 
tively required.  For  particulars,  comp.  at  1  Tim.  iii.  8. — Cenchrea 
was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  Lechgeus  the  western. — ^Ver.  2. 

*  On  this  compare  the  passage  from  Athenseus,  Deipnoa  i.  fol.  20,  quoted  by  Neander,  • 
Apost.  Zeiialter,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  note.  T?jv  'Pcjualoyv  noXiv  knLTOnijv  rr/c  oUovfievrjc,  '^v  y  av» 
VLfhiv  tCTLV  Tcdaac  rug  'KoTieiq  Idpvjxevaq — kol  yap  bXa  tu  IOvt]  uOpocog  avroOi  avfo)KiaTai. 
"With  especial  reference  to  Christendom,  Irenaeus,  as  is  well  known,  says  of  Rome  and 
the  church  there — "Ad  hanc  enim  ecclesiam  propter  potiorem  principalitatem  necesse  es<- 
omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  h.  e.  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles."  {Adv.  Scur.  IL  iii.  p.  201, 
tdit.  Grabii.) 
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'Ev  KvptG)^  in  the  mind  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  because  she  is  a 
Christian,  and  as  befits  such  an  one. — Grotius  rightly  observes  that 
Paul  does  not  say  TTagaardnq,  i.  e.,  a  helper,  but  Trgoordrig,  i.  c,  a 
chief,  a  patroness.  By  this  title  of  honour  Paul  intends  to  raise 
her  consideration,  and  to  make  his  recommendation  more  emphatic.) 

"Vers.  3,  4. — ^For  an  explanation  how  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could 
already  be  again  at  Kome,  whereas  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  represents  them 
as  still  at  Ephesus,  compare  the  observations  in  the  Introduction, 
§  1.  It  is  not  known  to  what  occurrence  Paul  here  refers.  As.  to 
this  celebrated  family  in  general,  see  at  Acts  xviii.  19.  In  Eome,  as 
at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  it  appears  to  have  had  in  its  dwelling  the 
place  of  assembly  {enKXTjaia  Kar'  oIkov)  for  a  division  of  the  city.  A 
city  of  such  extent  as  Eome  must  naturally  have  very  early  had 
places  of  assembly  in  various  parts  of  it. 

(Ver.  3. — UploKa  is  the  original  form  of  the  name,  but  TlpiGKiXXa 
is  more  commonly  used  for  the  wife  of  Aquila.  The  phrase  rgax^Xov 
v-noTidEvat,  to  place  under,  subject  the  neck,  is  figurative,  and  means, 
to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  evident  dangers.) 

Vers.  5-7. — -The  persons  here  named  are  not  further  known. 
The  title  d-nagx'ri  denotes  the  first  convert  of  a  city  or  province. 
Instead  of  'Kxdiag,  we  should  read,  agreeably  to  the  best  critical 
authorities,  ^Aoiag,  i.  e.,  Asia  proconsidaris.  For,  according  to  1. 
Cor.  xvi.  15,  Stephanus  was  the  first  fruit  of  Achaia.  De  Wette, 
however,  has  observed  in  favour  of  the  former  reading,  that  that 
passage  may  itself  have  been  the  very  cause  of  an  alteration,  and 
further,  that  dirapxQ  need  not  be  precisely  limited  to  an  individual, 
inasmuch  as  several  persons  might  have  been  named  together  as  the 
first  converts.  But  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  '^  one  of  the 
first  fiuits.*' — ^Ver.  7.  Junia  appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  An- 
dronicus  ;  it  is  ^  not  known  where  they  were  fellow-prisoners  with 
Paul.  Their  relationship  to  him  is  probably  to  be  understood  only 
of  national  connexion.  The  title  of  Apostle  is  of  course  to  be  taken 
here  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.     Comp.  Acts  xiv.  4,  14. 

Vers.  8-12. — The  names  which  follow  are  also  unknown.  The 
formula  in  ver.  10,  rove  ek  rCjv  ^AptarofiovXov  is  to  be  filled  up  like 
Tovg  en  rCdv  '^apKtaaov,  rovg  ovrag  ev  nvpicd  in  ver.  11 — -those  among 
the  slaves  of  Aristobulus  or  Narcissus  who  have  become  believers. 
Narcissus,  the  well-known  favourite  of  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  28), 
had  been  some  years  dead  at  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  therefore 
cannot  well  be  meant  here. 

Vers.  13-16. — It  is  of  course  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  Paul 
styles  the  mother  of  Kufus  his  mother,  from  her  having  shewn 
motherly  love  towards  him.  The  expressions  in  vers.  14  and  15,  ol 
ddeXcpol  ovv  avrolg  are  to  be  explained  like  r]  EKKXrjoca  Kar^  oIkov  m 
ver.  5 — the  brethren  attached  to  their  community  or  circle,  so  that 
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the  persons  named  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  this  church. — Yer.  16.  On  the  kiss  of  peace,  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26  ;  1  Pet.  v.  14.  The  Christians 
regarded  themselves  as  members  of  one  family  of  God,  and  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  this  spiritual  unity  by  the  symbol  of  the  kiss. — ■ 
The  addition  dond^ovrai,  vfidg  ai  eKKXrjotat  Trdoat  tov  Xptorov  is  omitted 
by  some  authorities ;  perhaps  because  it  wa^  supposed  that  the 
greetings  were  not  in  place  before  the  section  xvi.  21,  seq.  In  the 
common  text,  Trdaat  alone  is  wanting,  doubtless  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Paul  could  not  know  whether  all  churches  on  earth  sa- 
luted the  Komans.  But  no  doubt  Trdoat  is  to  be  understood  only  of 
'the  various  churches  of  Corinth  and  its  ports. 

Vers.  17, 18. — It  is  not  until  here,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
that  we  find  a  short  admonition  against  divisions,  couched  in  alto- 
gether general  language,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Judaizing 
party  which  persecuted  Paul  everywhere,  but  which  wrought  in  Ga- 
latia  especially  with  so  pernicious  effect.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  conceived  and  introduced  so  abruptly,  and  in  such  general 
terms,  is  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  erroneous  teachers  in  ques- 
tion did  not  actually  exist  in  Kome,  but  that  Paul  only  wished  to 
give  a  warning  against  them,  with  a  view  to  the  possible,  and  un- 
happily only  too  likely  case,  that  they  might  make  their  appearance 
there  also.  The  edict  of  Claudius,  which  still  continued  in  opera- 
tion, and  only  by  degrees  fell  into  oblivion,  was  no  doubt  the  only 
cause  which  had  until  then  preserved  Kome  free  from  these  oppo- 
nents of  Paul.* 

(The  phrase  Sidaxrj  rjv  vfjteTg  sfiddeTe,  doctrine  which  ye  learned,  is 
an  indication  not  to  be  mistaken  that  it  was  disciples  of  Paul  who 
had  first  preached  at  Kome. — Ver.  18.  The  charge  of  serving  their 
belly  is  not  meant  to  represent  them  as  persons  of  grossly  sensual 
habits  ;  for  this  is  precisely  what  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians 
usually  were  not ;  but  only  as  working  for  themselves  and  their  own 
advantage,  not  for  Christ.  [Comp.  on  Matth.  xxiii.  and  Phil.  iii. 
19.]  XpTjOToXoyla  usually  includes  the  bad  subordinate  meaning,  of 
kind  and  gentle  speech  without  deeds  to  correspond.'  In  exactly  a 
similar  way  evXoyia  is  here  used  in  its  properly  classical  significa- 
tion ;  it  stands  for  words  fair  and  well  put  together,  but  of  deceptive 
appearance.  The  omission  of  evXoyiag  originates  only  with  such  as 
understood  the  word  in  its  common  New  Testament  sense  of  bless- 
ing, and  which  they  of  course  regarded  as  here  unsuited  to  the  course 
of  thought.) 

*  De  Wette  and  Meyer  also  acknowledge  that  the  passage  cannot  prove,  as  Banr  as* 
Berts,  that  there  had  already  been  disputes  with  Jewish  Christians  at  Rome,  but  only  that 
the  apostle  is  anxious  to  provide  against  their  breaking  out  there  as  in  other  churches.  In 
addition  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  compare  especially  2  Cor.  ii.  and  Phil.  iii. 
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Vers.  19,  20. — With  respect  to  this  danger,  however,  Paul  trusts 
to  the  obedience  {viraKorj)  of  the  Eoman  Christians,  and  therefore 
expresses  the' hope,  that  they  may  be  found  no  less  wise  and  prudent 
than  free  from  falsehood  ;  with  God's  help  they  then  would  soon 
overcome  all  evil,  together  with  the  prince  of  darkness. 

(Ver.  19. — 'TnaKorj  elg  ndvrag  dcpLKsrOy  as  is  said  in  i.  8,  of  the 
faith  of  the  Romans. — ^The  to  has  wrongly  been  omitted  before 
fe-0'  vfiXv  ;  it  is  intended  precisely  to  bring  out  a  particular  feature 
in  the  Romans  as  a  subject  of  joy.  The  reference  to  Matth.  x.  16, 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  end  of  the  verse. — Ver.  20.  The  God 
of  peace  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  author  of  all  strife,  who 
works  by  his  instruments  here  on  earth.  The  power  of  God  in  be- 
lievers— Christ  in  them — bruises  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The 
"  crushing  under  their  feet"  [awTglipei-  vtto  rovg  TroSag]  contains  an 
allusion  to  Gen.  iii.  15.  The  form  of  conclusion,  ?/  %apif  k.  t.  A.,  is 
undoubtedly  genuine,  although  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.) 

§  24.  Conclusion. 

(XVI.  21-27.) 

The  verses  21-24  cannot  but  seem  somewhat  strange  if  ascribed 
to  Paul.  For  ver.  22  is,  in  any  case,  an  addition  by  the  penman  of 
the  epistle,  Tertius  himself;  but  how  singular  it  would  be  if  ver.  21" 
were  by  Paul,  ver.  22  by  Tertius,  and  vers.  23,  24  by  Paul  again  ! 
There  is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  Paul  had  already  concluded 
his  salutations  before  the  exhortation  in  vers.  17-20,  with  the  com- 
prehensive form  dond^ovrai  vixdg  at  EKtcXTjalat  Trdaai  rov  Xpiorov.  Is 
it  then  to  be  supposed  that,  after  this,  he  added  some  others  by 
way  of  supplement  ?  It  is  far  simpler  to  assume,  that  the  great 
doxology,  vers.  25-27,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  blessing 
in  ver.  20,  but  that  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  which 
we  have  adopted,  comp.  Introd.  §  1),  it  was  written  on  a  small  sep- 
arate parchment,  as  the  larger  was  already  full.  The  back  of  this 
small  parchment  remained  empty,  and  this  the  writer  Tertius  then 
employed  fot  writing  in  his  own  name,  vers.  21-24,  including  the 
blessing.  The  only  objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  is,  that 
Timothy  is  styled  cwepyog  fiov,  and  Gains  ^^vog  (xovj  which  seems  to 
point  to  Paul  rather  than  to  Tertius.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
discoverable. ground  why  Tertius  also  might  not  have  styled  himself 
a  fellow-labourer  of  Timothy,  or  connected  by  hospitality  with 
Gaius.  But  even  if  this  were  an  objection,  it  will  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  difficulties  in  which  we  must  entangle  ourselves  if  we 
refer  the  verses  to  Paul.'" 

*  The  difficulty  of  referring  these  veraes  to  Paul  is  exaggerated.     There  seomy  no 
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Yers.  21, 22. — ^As  nothing  further  is  known  of  Tertius,  some  have 
wished  to  identify  him  with  Silas,  the  well-known  companion  of 
Paul,  and  to  regard  his  name  as  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  •'te^V©,  "  the  third."  No  historical  ground,  however,  can  be 
adduced  for  this  conjecture.  The  addition  6  ypdipag  denotes  tho 
penman,  as  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  his  epistles.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17  ;  and  Galat.  vi.  11.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — Gaius  is  undoubtedly  the  person  named  in  1  Cor. 
i.  14,  whom  Paul  himself  had  baptized.  In  Acts  xix.  29,  xx.  4  ;  3 
John  1,  other  persons  of  this  name  are  spoken  of.  The  expression 
^£1^0^  TTJg  eKKXrjaiag  oA?/^,  signifies  that  Gaius  had  at  Corinth  the  as- 
semblies of  a  church  in  his  house.  Erastus  occurs,  perhaps,  in  Acts 
xix.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20  ;  but  if  so  he  must  have  resigned  his  office 
as  manager  of  the  city  funds.  The  blessing  in  ver.  24,  is  also  best 
referred  to  Tertius,  as  Paul  had  already  used  the  same  words  in  ver. 
20.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  repetition  that  the  MSS.  AlC. 
and  other  critical  authorities  have  omitted  it. 

25-27. — On  the  position  of  the  grand  concluding  doxology, 
and  on  the  critical  phenomena  and  learned  hypotheses  connected 
with  it,  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Introduction,  §  1.  As  we  can- 
not adopt  Eeiche's  hypothesis  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  doxology, 
on  account  of  its  internal  nature,  and  as  Glockler's  view — that  Ter- 
tius was  the  author  of  this  doxology,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding 
verses — is  also  improbable,  inasmuch  as  Tertius  would  assuredly 
not  have  written  "  according  to  my  gospel"  {Kara  rb  evayyeXLov  fj,  o  v), 
Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  although  in  itself  somewhat  far-fetched,  is 
yet  the  most  deserving  of  commendation,  viz.,  that  the  variations  in 
this  section  are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  a  transposition  of  the 
different  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  the  epistle  was  written.  The 
similarity  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  not  to 
be  mistaken,  I  should  regard  as  an  imitation  of  this  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Komans,  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  doxology  generally,  Keiche,  in  his  effort  to  prove  it  spuri- 
ous, has  very  considerably  exaggerated  its  difficulties.  The  w  in 
ver.  27  certainly  raises  a  difficulty  ;  but  Glcickler  has  already  rightly 
shewn  how  this  may  be  got  over  by  the  simple  means  of  supplying 
avvLOTTjfjLi^'     The  form  of  the  doxology  will  thus  become  perfectly 

special  objection  to  our  supposing  that  Tertius  interposed  parenthetically  amidst  Paul's 
salutations,  his  own,  especially  as  he  indicated  so  clearly  by  the  added  6  ypdipag  k.  t.  A., 
from  whence  it  came.  That  lefore  thus  indicating  he  should  have  spoken  of  "  my"  fellow- 
labourer,  and  especially  that  he  should  have  so  designated  Paul's  helper,  Timothy,  seems 
wholly  improbable.  It  seems,  therefore,  simplest,  and  liable  to  no  serious  objection,  to 
regar  \  all  the  salutations  except  one  as  from  Paul. — [K. 

*  This  supplying  of  cvviaTrnJi  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  Acts  xxv.  32  (as,  with 
others,  the  making  w  pleonastic),  is  unwarranted  and  extremely  harsh.  It  indeed  seems  not 
improbable  from  the  phrase  "  able  to  confirm  you"  that  the  apostle  commenced  the  doxology 
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regular — "  To  God,  who  alone  can  establish  you  in  the  faith,  to  the 
only  wise  God,  /  commend  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  forever."  It  is  consequently  nowise  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
Tholuck,  an  anacoluthon.  And  in  other  respects  the  doxology  fits 
most  appositely  into  the  connexion,  and  through  its  intervening 
thoughts,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  entire 
epistle.  For,  according  to  our  view,  the  doxology  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  exhortation  against  giving  in  to  any  divisions. 
With  this,  then,  the  notion  of  the  orripi^ai  perfectly  agrees.  That 
they  may  be  secured  against  the  assaults  of  seducers,  Paul  wishes 
the  Christians  of  Rome  estahlisliment  in  the  life  of  faith.  Next,  the 
intervening  clauses  relate  exactly  to  the  substance  of  the  epistle ; 
they  bring  forward  the  two  leading  ideas  which  the  apostle  has  de- 
veloped in  it  \— first,  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  which  was  long  hid- 
den but  now  is  made  manifest  ;  and  secondly,  its  transition  to  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
triple  Kara  into  supposing  three  parallel  members ;  there  are  but 
two  co-ordinates  in  the  passage,  and  these  should  be  so  connected 
as  that  the  second  point  shall  be  introduced  by  the  re.  The  follow- 
ing would  then  be  the  rendering  of  the  passage  : — "  To  God,  who 
alone  is  of  power  to  establish  you,  according  to  my  gospel  and  the 
preaching  of  Christ — (these  representing  God  as  the  source  of  all 
strength) — which  (gospel  and  preaching)  are  agreeable  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  ivhich  was  kept  secret  from  eternity,  but  now 
is  made  manifest,  and  which,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
eternal  God,  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  is  made  known  to 
all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith  ; — to  this  only  wise  God  I  com- 
mend you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  Amen  /" 
The  mention  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and  the  name,  eternal 
God  {alcjvcog  Oeog),  which  apparently  do  not  suit  the  context,  had  the 
object,  which  we  have  already  seen  manifested  in  the  epistle,  of 
marking  out  the  transition  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  as  not  a 
new  or  unheard-of  thing,  but  as  already  announced  beforehand  by 
the  unchangeable  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  it  is  with  relation  to  this,  too,  that  in  the  end  of  the  doxology 
God  is  designated  as  the  only  wise,  while  in  the  beginning  of  it  he 
had  been  designated  as  the  Almighty, 

with  some  such  idea  in  his  mind,  but  warming  as  he  proceeded,  on  resuming  the  dative 
construction,  fiovcj  ao<pC)  Oeu,  his  original  purpose  escaped  him,  and  he  added  cj  as  if  the 
preceding  datives  had  their  regimen.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture,  and  at  all  events  we  must,  with  Tholuck,  Mejer,  De  "Wette,  etc.,  regard  the 
construction  as  an  anacoluthon. — [K. 
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§  1.  Chakacter  of  tee  Corinthian  Church. 

In  tlio  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  doctrine  decidedly  predominates; 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  this  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  more  prominent  practical  element.  The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Christians  of  Corinth  arose  out  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances  ; 
and  display  to  us  pre-eminently  the  wisdom  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  in  arranging  and  controlling  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult  questions.  To  the  second  epistle  we  are  indebted  for  our 
acquaintance  with  Paul  as  an  individual ;  to  ihQ  first,  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  and  character  of  tl^f^  f^T)^ijiIlLilb.J.irc})j  Without 
the  possession  of  the  latter,  the  image  which  we  are  enabled  to  form 
of  the  powerful  movements  in  the  apostolic  church  would  be  much 
more  faint  and  general,  as  it  gains  more  life  and  vividness  from  this 
epistle  than  from  all  the  remaining  epistles  of  Paul  collectively. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  character  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  Although  a  powerful  and  living  principle  animated  the  en- 
tire church  from  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  man's  nature  by 
the  Son  of  God,  by  which  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil  were 
stiiTcd  to  their  inmost  depths,  and  struggled  in  the  most  violent 
conflict,  yet  Corinth  was  the  spot  in  which  this  universal  life  of  the 
church  exhibited  the  most  striking  phenomena. 

The  city  of  Corinth  stood  on  the  confines  of  both  west  and  east, 
blending  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  ;  her  wealthy  trade,  and 
industrious  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  drew  within  her  walls  men 
of  every  class,*  Ink>  this  stirring  and  intelligent  mass  Christianity 
entered  as  a  powerful  leaven,  and  wrought  the  most  varied  combina- 
tions of  spiritual  influence.  The  church  in  Corinth  may  be  viewed 
as  a  general  type  of  the  apostolic  churches  ;  all  their  various  ten- 
dencies appear  already  developed  in  this.  The  representatives  of 
the  various  moral  tendencies  which  existed  previous  to  Paul's  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth,  were  indeed  all  attracted  by  its  peculiar  spirit, 

*  Compare  Wilkens  Specimen  antiquitatum  Corinthiacarum  selectarum  ad  illustra- 
tioiiem  uiriusque  epistolae  Paulina?  ad  Corinthios.  Bremse  1747.  J.  Eraest.  Imm  Walch 
antiquitatea  Corinthiacae.     Jenae  1761. 
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yet  all  had  not  the  self-denial  fully  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  early  errors,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  in  all  purity  the 
new  element  of  the  gospel ;  rather  many  mingled  what  was  new 
with  the  elements  of  the  old,  and  thus  of  course  obscured  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  gospel  which  requires  that  everything  spring  pure 
and  unadulterated  from  its  own  living  fountain.  This  blending  of 
the  new  and  the  old  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of  sects  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  their  incipient  germs  are  pointed  to  even  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  a  brief  history  of  sects 
for  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  such  schisms. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  to  which  the  Introduction  to  these 
epistles  has  to  reply,  and  which  exercises  upon  their  right  under- 
standing a  vital  influence,  is  this—"  What  were  the  different  ten-- 
dencies  j^^revalent  in  the  Corinthian  church  ?"  The  obscurity  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  apostle  in  describing  them,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  to  which  this  has  given  rise,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  preliminary  questions ;  and  yet  it  requires  a  satisfactory  and 
clear  explanation  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  contents  of  tbe 
epistles,  which  principally  refer  to  the  disputes  and  controversies 
which  then  agitated  the  church  of  Corinth.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
first  to  explain  independently  our  own  judgnaent  regarding  them, 
and  then  to  institute  a  comparison  of  these,  with  the  more  import- 
ant views  of  others. 

Paul  distinguishes  expressly  four  difierent  parties  in  Corinth — 
those  of  Peter,  ApoUos,  Paul,  and  ol  rov  Xptarovy  those  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  4,  22  ;  2  Cor.  x.  7),  and  we  have  as  little  reason  to 
supj)Ose  that  there  existed  more  than  these  four  parties,  as  that  there 
were  less  (compare  the  remarks  upon  i.  12).  In  the  passage  quoted 
the  apostle  does  not  simply  name  several  parties,  as  if  by  way  of 
specimen,  but  he  intends  a  historical  statement  of  the  parties  ex- 
isting in  the  Corinthian  church.  To  fix  the  character  of  several  of 
these  parties,  is  not  difficult.  They  who  said  /  am  of  Paul  were 
orthodox  in  belief;  Paul,  therefore,  harmonized  with  them,  and  at 
most  only  blamed  their  excessive  personal  attachment  to  him,  and 
to  his  human  characteristics  ;  for  which  reason,  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  human  authority,  he  points  them  immediately  to  the  Lord  (i.  1, 
13,  et  seq.)  Very  closely  allied  to  the  party  attached  to  Paul,  was 
that  of  ApoUos.  This  man,  "  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures" (Acts  xviii.  24)  himself  taught  in  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
finding  there,  as  might  have  been  expected,  willing  hearers,  and  as 
Paul  was  intimately  associated  with  ApoUos  himself  (i.  4,  6,  xvi,  12), 
he  had  nothing  of  more  importance  to  reprove  in  the  followers  of 
Apollos  than  this  same  respect  to  the  human  personage.  This 
close  adherence  to  Apollos  may  have  occasioned  a  formal  deviation 
from  the  votaries  of  Paul,  they  being  probably  inchned  after  ApoUos 
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to  that  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which,  if  not  written  by  Apollos,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  completely  analogous  order  of  mind),  affords  an  ex- 
ample ;  at  all  events  they  laboured  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
evangelical  truth  in  the  form  of  the  purer  Jewish  Gnosis  with  an 
Alexandrian  tinge.  The  third  party,  which  called  itself  after  Peter, 
is  doubtless  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  sect,  which  Paul  so  largely  opposes 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Peter  partook  neither  of  their  errors 
nor  of  their  enmity  to  Paul  ;  but  this  party  took  advantage,  never- 
theless, of  the  position  of  Peter,  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pointed for  the  people  of  Israel,  and  used  his  name  to  sanction  their 
proceedings.*  At  the  time  the  first  epistle  was  written,  this  party 
was  yet  weak,  or  its  ultimate  character  was  not  entirely  developed  ; 
but  in  the  second  epistle,  especially  in  ch.  xi.,  it  is  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  together  with  the  fourth  party  vigorously  opposed.  We  now 
come  to  inquire  who  were  meant,  under  the  name  ol  rov  Xgiarovy  and 
this  question  is  as  difficult  to  decide  as  that  with  reference  to  the 
three  first  named  sects  is  easy.  From  the  name  itself,  absolutely 
nothing  can  with  certainty  be  deduced,  as  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  may  have  been  led  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  name 
themselves  "  of  Christ";  just  as  from  the  name  Jesuit j  nothing 
regarding  the  sect  could  possibly  be  inferred,  unless  we  possessed 
other  information  upon  the  point.  The  only  means  therefore  of 
thoroughly  answering  the  question,  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  if  any- 
thing may  be  inferred  concerning  the  characters  of  those  who  es- 
teemed themselves  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  the  epistles  with  regard  to 
them.  As  the  apostle  writes  with  express  reference  to  existing  par- 
ties in  Corinth,  and  references  to  those  run  through  the  entire 
epistles,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  he  has  also  combated  their 
errors.  Now,  against  which  of  the  sects  already  mentioned  does 
Paul  especially  argue  ?  Evidently  not  against  the  followers  of  Paul 
and  ApoUos,  for  at  the  most,  erroneous  striving  after  knowledge  is 
censured  in  the  latter,  in  the  passages  wherein  Paul  v/arns  against  it 
(compare  1  Cor.  ch.  i. — iii.)  Then  possibly  against  the  followers  of 
Peter  ?  But  of  this  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  ;  it  contains  not  a  single  argument  similar  to  those 
which  abound  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  We  can  at  the  ut- 
most regard  only  that  as  directed  against  the  adherents  of  Peter 
which  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ix.,  concerning  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  meats  ofi'ered  to  idols  ;  but  the  reference 

*  This  party  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Peter  in  consequence  of  the  presence  ot 
Peter  in  Corinth  (for  the  abode  in  Corinth  mentioned  by  Eusebius  [Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  25],  oc- 
curred long  after  the  composition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians),  bat  on  account  of 
the  pubhc  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  church. 
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to  this  error  is  rather  incidental,  for  the  real  argument  in  this  chap 
ter  is  directed  against  those  who  had  deviated  into  the  opposite 
error  of  a  false  liberty.  In  the  second  epistle,  indeed,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  and  had  we  this  epistle  alone,  without  the  first, 
doubtless  all  its  arguments  against  false  and  presumptuous  teachers, 
of  which  it  contairis  so  large  a  number  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  v.  12, 
xi.  13,  seq.,  xii.  11,  seq.),  must  have  been  held  to  refer  to  the 
Judaists,  who  everywhere  appear  in  hostility  to  the  apostle  ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  the  teachers  and  heads  of  this  party,  then  in  Corinth, 
are  in  fact  included.  But,  taking  the  points  contained  in  the  first 
epistle  for  our  guide,  we  can  refer  2  Cor.  x.  7,  only  to  the  ol  rov 
XptGToVy  and  accordingly  the  attacks  in  the  second  epistle  against 
false  teachers  must  at  all  events  include  the  heads  of  this  party 
(which  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Baur — see  his  Comm.  2  Cor.  x.  7), 
not  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  directed  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
the  second  epistle  touches  only  upon  personal  relations,  avoiding  en- 
tirely doctrinal  or  ethical  disputes  ;  the  first  epistle  therefore  is  the 
only  source  which  remains  to  us  properly  for  the  inquiry,  and  this,  in 
its  essential  contents  appears  to  be  entirely  directed  against  the  party 
of  Christ.-''  True,  Paul  does  not  expressly  indicate  this  sect,  but 
speaks  as  if  he  addressed  all  the  Christians  in  Corinth  without  dis- 
tinction ;  but  the  sole  motive  for  this  was  to  preserve  in  the  church 
the  feeling  of  unity.  To  have  addressed  one  party  alone  would  have 
been  to  regard  the  division  as  perfected,  and  to  have  made  the  evil 
without  remedy.f  But  by  the  form  of  remonstrance  which  Paul 
adopts,  addressing  all  parties,  and  leaving  each  to  apply  to  itself 
what  belonged  to  it,  he  promotes  a  spirit  of  concord,  and  retains  as 
long  as  possible  the  hope  of  leading  back  the  misguided.  Hence,  it 
is  all  the  more  indispensable  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
first  epistle,  that  we  ascertain  exactly  the  character  of  the  sect  who 
named  themselves  of  Christ  ;  for  such  an  acquaintance  will  shed- 
more  light  on  the  individual  admonitions.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  city  of  Corinth  as  one  of  the  centres  of  heathen 
life  generally,  and  heathen  art  and  science  in  particular,  it  ap^Dcars 
probable  that  if  in  any  place  the  coalition  of  Christianity  with  these 
elements  were  probable,  it  would  take  place  in  this  city.J     Further, 

*  As  therefore  in  Galatia,  the  followers  of  Peter  were  the  most  dangerous,  so  in 
Corinth  the  sect  of  Christ.  In  1  Cor.  i.  12,  a  climax  is  therefore  to  be  observed  in  which 
the  most  threatening  party  takes  the  last  place. 

f  Even  in  the  second  epistle,  where  the  division  had  now  more  strongly  exhibited 
itself,  the  parties  are  not  separately  distinguished,  although  the  different  character  of  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  this  epistle  strongly  displays  its  reference  to  them.  (Compare 
further  §  3.) 

J  Had  the  party  named  by  Paul  ol  rov  Xpiarov  been  designated  by  the  name  of  an 
apostle,  they  must  have  been  called  ol  rov  ludwov,  for  John  represented  those  principles 
in  their  true  form,  which  this  party  held  in  an  erroneous  one.  By  the  name  oi  too  Xptn- 
10V,  which  these  sectarians  doubtless  applied  to  themselves  (2  Cor.  x.  7),  they  wished  to 
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if  we  endeavour  to  seize  on  the  element  common  to  all  the  doctrinal 
and  ethical  points  adverted  to  by  the  apostle  in  the  first  epistle, 
we  find  it  precisely  in  the  over-estimation  of  human  science  and 
art,  and  a  consequent  endeavour  after  independence  and  freedom 
from  the  burdensome  fetters  of  the  law,  which  discloses  itself  in 
heathenism  so  significantly  against  the  scrupulous  bigotry  of  Ju- 
daism. In  the  first  four  chapters  Paul  plainly  speaks  against  the 
overvaluing  of  human  wisdom,  which  without  doubt  refers  primarily 
and  expressly  to  the  Greek  philosophy  and  science  so  highly  prized 
among  the  Corinthians ;  although  kindred  tendencies  in  the  followers 
of  Apollos  may  be  incidentally  included  in  the  rebuke.  There  follows 
then  indeed  in  the  5th  chapter  the  special  case  of  the  incestuous 
person  ;  but  the  reason  that  tlie  Corinthians  themselves,  from  their 
own  sense  of  morality,  had  not  repressed  the  practice,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  predominating  lax  opinions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  relative 
to  the  sexes,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  1  Cor.  x.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  very 
strict  on  the  subject.  Yet  such  a  lax  view  of  these  relatiohs  can 
•scarcely  excite  astonishment  when  we  are  told  that  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  the  Isthmia  Dione,  upon  the  Acrocorinth,  lived  more  than 
a  thousand  votaresses  whose  excesses,  far  from  being  forbidden,  were 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  goddess.  Although  then 
the  new  Christians  of  course  renounced  all  gross  sexual  offences 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  church,  yet  it  was  natural  that  a  more 
refined  feeling  should  only  giadually  arise,  as  to  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes  ;  for  which  reason  Paul  felt  himself  constrained  (xi.  5, 
seq.,  xiv.  35),  to  address  several  precepts  to  the  women  regarding 
their  conduct.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  discussions  on  law- 
suits before  heathen  judges,  on  man-iage,  on  the  use  of  meats  offered 
to  idols,  are  conducted  with  the  prevailing  purpose  of  shewing  that 
all  false  liberty  in  such  things  should  be  avoided.  The  entire  treat- 
ment of  these  points  is  a  substantial  commentary  on  the  words  ^^  all 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  are  not  expedient."  In  the  10th 
chapter  the  evil  consequences  of  this  licence  are  distinctly  described 
and  exemplified  from  the  Old  Testament.  Undoubtedly  these  points 
bear  reference  not  to  doctrine,  but  to  life,  and  even  the  exhortations 
wliiuh  follow  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  its  becoming  celebration 
(xi.  17,  seq.),  and  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  1,  seq.,  xiv.  1, 
seq.),  possess  primarily  no  doctrinal  character  ;  that,  however,  errors 
in  doctrine  were  not  unknown,  is  shewn  by  the  discussion  on  the  re- 
surrection (chap.  XV.),  in  which  the  ideal  error  is  distinctly  refuted 
that  the  resurrection  was  only  to  be  understood  spiritually  (xv.  12), 
a  view  which  could  not  but  exert  its  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the 

make  themselves  noted  above  all  others  as  the  true  KvevftariKOL,  the  proper  and  genaintj 
Christians. 
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Supper.  This  precise  error  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  character- 
istics of  philosophic  Gentile  Christians/"^  who  stand  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  materializing  Jewish  Christians,  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  those  embraced  under  the  name  of  ol  rov  Xptorovy  for  to 
neither  of  the  other  three  parties  can  this  error  be  attributed.  The 
ol  Tov  XpioTov,  in  fact,  ajDpear  precisely  similar  to  certain  persons  in 
Eome,  whom  Paul  describes  Kom.  xiv.  15,  who  asserted  their  free- 
dom in  opposition  to  the  scrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism  ;  though  the 
Eoman  advocates  of  these  free  principles  (which  must  necessarily 
have  existed  in  all  the  churches  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles) 
adopted  less  extreme  opinions  than  the  Corinthians.  The  supposi- 
tion that  these  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Sadducees  is  by  no  means  tenable  ;  not  a 
trace  exists  of  any  coalition  between  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity. 
Like  Epicureanism  among  the  heathen,  the  principles  of  the  sect 
were  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  converted  Sadducee  to  unite 
the  elements  of  his  former  belief  with  those  of  his  new  faith.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Sadducees  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  therefore  they  could  not  interpret 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  spiritually;  they  could  only  entirely 
reject  it. 

This  view  of  the  Corinthian  Christ-party,  which  to  us  seems  the 
only  tenable  one,  has  also  been  substantially  put  forth  by  !N"eander,f 
and  the  conviction  of  its  accuracy  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  evi- 
dence just  adduced  in  its  favour,  but  also  upon  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  any  other  that  is  defensible.  The  conjecture  of  Eichhorn 
is,  that  "  they  of  Christ,"  denote  the  neutral,  the  well-disposed  per- 
sons ;  persons  that  is,  who  had  not  received  Christianity  through  the 
apostles,  but  drawn  it  immediately  from  the  primitive  gospel  itself  (!). 
This  hypothesis,  the  foundation  of  which  had  already  been  laid  by 
the  fathers,  especially  Chrysostom,  and  afterwards  defended  by  Pott, 
Schott  (Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament),  and  Riickert  (Commentar 
zum  ersten  Briefe  an  die  Korinthier,  pp.  43,  447),  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  refuted;  for,  according  to  1  Cor.  i.  12  ;  2  Cor.  x.  7,  it 

*  "We  may  here  at  once  remark,  that  in  this  place  the  weakness  of  Baur's  hypothesis 
strikingly  exhibits  itself  (compare  his  treatise  presently  to  be  adduced,  79  seq.),  which, 
setting  aside  the  ibllowers  of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  ol  tov  Xpiarov,  considers  the  reference 
is  to  Greek  influence.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  influence  (which, 
in  a  city  like  Corinth,  would  not  have  shewn  itself  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tho 
resurrection  alone)  may  be  recognized  as  concentrated  in  the  Christian  party,  and  iu  that 
of  Peter  the  strict  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  together  with  the  op- 
position to  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  exactly  as  we  see  them  united  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  ? 

\  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostol, 
Hamburg,  1832.  Part  i.  p.  296,  seq.  Jager  also  declares  himself  substantially  in  favour 
of  this  view  (iiber  die  Korinthierbriefe,  p.  36.) 
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is  clear  that  Paul  blamed  also  the  sect  "  of  Christ/'  regarding  them 
as  dividing  the  one  Christ,  which,  if  they  had  remained  neutral  ia 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  certainly  would  not  have  been  done.* 
There  remain,  consequently,  only  the  hypotheses  of  Storr  and  Baur 
which  claim  a  closer  examination.  The  substance  of  Storr's  hy- 
pothesis is,f  that  the  expression  ol  rov  Xpiarov  refers  to  the  disciples 
of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord  ;  as  followers  of  this  kinsman  of 
Christ,  Storr  considers  that  they  had  assumed,  as  their  prerogative, 
the  appellation,  "  belonging  especially  to  Christ."  Billroth  and 
Baur  have  already  proved  that  to  this  the  name  ol  tov  Xptorov  is  iu 
no  way  appropriate.  The  brothers  of  Christ,  and  especially  James, 
are  never  called  ol  dSeX^ol  rov  Xpiorov,  but  rov  Kvptov,  It  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  "  Christian"  sect  in  Corinth  must  be  termed 
ol  rov  KvptoVj  or  rov  Irjaov,  for  ol  rov  Xpiarov  could  not  possibly 
point  to  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  Add  to  this  that  the  followers  of 
James  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Peter,  consisting 
as  they  both  did  of  strict  Jewish  Christians.  Finally,  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis  fail,  not  only  in  the  original  form  as  laid 
down  by  Storr,  but  also  in  the  modification  adopted  by  Bertholdt, 
who  considers  the  reference  to  be  made  not  to  James  alone,  but  to 
several  brothers  of  our  Lord.  That  the  brethren  of  Christ  and 
James  are  mentioned  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  7,  can  prove  nothing,  inas- 
much as  this  mention  of  them  has  no  connexion  with  any  animad- 
version against  this  party,  or  indeed  against  any  other  one,  but  is 
also  merely  incidental.  (Compare  the  Comm.  on  this  place.)  But 
even  if  a  polemic  reference  existed  in  the  passages,  we  should  surely, 
if  it  were  not  expressly  directed  against  the  party  of  Christ,  be 
far  more  justified  in  referring  it  to  the  adherents  of  Peter,  for 
the  whole  of  chapter  ix.  agrees  with  their  character  ;  and  as  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  had  likewise  the  bias  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, he  may  doubtless  be  placed,  together  with  Peter,  at  their 
head.  But  the  "  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  v.  16), 
bears  another  reference  (as  the  exposition  of  the  passage  will  shew) 
than  to  the  family  relations  of  the  Kedeemer  ;  this  expression  con- 
trasts Christ's  entire  human  nature  with  his  everlasting  and  heav- 
enly being.  The  hypothesis  of  Baur  (very  ingeniously  developed  in 
the  Tiibinger  Zeitschrift,  1831,  pt.  iv.),  and  for  which  also  Billroth, 
with  some  slight  modification,  has  decided,  is  so  far  identified  with 
that  of  Storr,  that  it  connects  the  sect  of  Christ  with  that  of  Peter  ; 
so  that  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12^  would  only  indicate  two  principal  par- 

*  The  chief  passage  for  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  which  Pott  also  ranks  before  all  others, 
is  1  Cor.  iii,  22.  Here  all  the  four  parties  seem  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  of  Christ  with 
praise.     But  that  this  is  only  in  appearance,  the  explanation  of  the  passage  will  shew. 

f  This  is  carried  out  in  the  treatise  Notitise  historicse  epistol.  ad.  Cor.  interpretationi 
servientos.    It  is  printed  in  Storr's  Opusc.  Acad..  voL  il 
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ties,  viz.,  that  of  Paul,  including  also  the  followers  of  ApoUos,  and 
that  of  Peter,  in  which  the  special  disciples  of  Peter,  and  the  sect 
of  Christ  are  to  be  numbered.  But  Baur  attributes  a  very  different 
derivation  from  Storr  to  the  name  ol  rov  Xpiorovj  and  besides  de- 
lines  much  more  closely  the  character  of  this  modification  of  the 
Petrine  party.  First  of  all,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Judaists  was  a  strict  fulfilling  of  the  outward  law  ;  this,  according 
to  Baur,  was  the  criterion  which  marked  the  follo"^ers  of  Cephas.'^ 
But  secondly,  they  placed  themselves  in  a  polemic  position  with  regard 
to  Paul,  attacking  not  only  his  teaching,  but  his  apostolic  authority, 
asserting  that  he  was  not  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ,  but  an  apos- 
tate, styling  themselves  the  true  disciples^  of  Christ,  because  con- 
verted by  those  apostles  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  himself.  Fun- 
damentally, therefore,  the  party  of  Cephas  and  that  of  Christ  were 
one  and  the  same,  though  circumstances  in  Corinth  were  less  favour- 
able to  their  rigid  legal  observances,  and  hence  appeared,  as  their 
prominent  feature,  hostility  to  Paul.  But  the  question  at  once  oc- 
curs, why,  under  the  circumstances  distinguish  a  party  of  Cephas 
from  that  of  Christ  ?  Why  is  not  the  naming  of  the  latter  suffi- 
cient ?  Add  to  this,  that,  according  to  this  view  the  first  epistle 
contains  nothing  against  the  party  of  Christ,  for  Paul  does  not 
therein  explicitly  defend  bis  apostolic  authority.  Besides  this,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  subjects  treated  by  him  would  thereby 
have  no  reference  to  the  sects  mentioned  1  Cor.  i.  12,  as  then  none  of 
these  sects  would  have  any  such  scope  as  that  which,  as  shewn  above, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  discussions.f  The  supposition  that  all 
the  points  touched  upon  in  the  epistle  have  no  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular divisions  of  the  church,  gives  it  an  unconnected  and  inconsequent 
character,  not  to  say  that,  it  is  psychologically  quite  improbable 
that  such  errors  as  the  apostle  opposes  in  the  first  epistle  were  what 
might  be  termed  sporadic,  or  without  connexion  with  fundamental 
doctrines,  from  which  they  emanated  as  branches  from  one  stem. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  Baur's  hypoth- 
esis, while  still  admitting  that  more  can  be  urged  in  its  favour  than 
lor  Eichhorn's  or  Storr's.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that  in  the  second 
epistle  particularly  it  finds  some  plausible  supports.     In  2  Cor.  iii. 

*  When  Heidenreich  considers  the  sect  of  Christ  in  the  same  light  as  these  Judaists, 
he  sets  aside  any  distinction  between  the  adherents  of  Cephas  and  the  rov  Xptarov,  and 
assumes  Storr's  position,  who  could  shew  no  difference  between  these  two  parties. 

f  Except  a  few  general  remarks  upon  1  Cor.  i. — iv.,  Baur  can  quote  from  the  first 
epistle  only,  ix.  1,  in  which  Paul  says  of  himself,  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord,"  which  he  con- 
siders may  bo  referred  to  the  opponents  of  the  apostle,  who  made  it  a  subject  of  reproach 
to  him  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Lord.  (See  reference  already  mentioned,  p.  85-88.)  From 
the  second  epistle,  on  the  contrary,  he  argues  from  p.  89-114.  But  can  that  hj^pothesis 
he  considered  vahd,  which,  casting  aside  the  first  and  far  more  important  epistle,  rests  for 
support  upon  the  second  alone  ? 
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a  parallel  is  instituted  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
letter  and  the  Spirit,  in  a  way  which  has  unquestionable  reference 
to  persons  who  had  as  yet  gained  no  view  of  the  specific  peculiarity 
of  the  gospel.  The  important  passage,  x.  7,  particularly  stands  in 
such  connexion  with  the  controversy  against  false  apostles  (xi.  13, 
seq. ;  xii.  11),  that  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.*  Paul  here,  as  there,  defends 
in  very  strong  expressions,  his  apostolic  authority  against  false  and 
treacherous  apostles,  who  had  attacked  and  cast  suspicions  upon  it. 
But  precisely  because  the  expressions  are  so  strong  (especially  in 
chap.  xL  13),  one  cannot  conceive  that  the}^  are  applied  to  the  true 
iipostles  (who  are  understood  in  Gal.  il  under  doKovvrsg)  ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  Paul  could  call  these  ipevda-noaroXot,  Besides,  this 
name  is  equally  applicable  to  the  usurping  heathen  heterodox 
teachers  as  to  the  Jewish,  since  they  both  ahke  contested  Paul's 
authority,  as  appears  from  the  resistance  of  those  false  teachers  who 
are  named  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  who  certainly 
were  not  of  Judaising,  but  rather  heathen  heretical  opinions.  Thus, 
if  2  Cor.  X.  7,  in  connexion  with  xi.  and  xii.,  were  to  establish  the 
hypothesis  of  Baur  and  Billroth,  they  must  have  asserted  expressly 
that  they  refer  eoccluswely  to  Jewish  heterodox  teachers.f  But  as 
this  is  not  done,  and  Baur  himself  allows  (p.  99)  that  in  2  Cor.  x.  7, 
not  only  the  sect  of  Christ,  but  all  the  sects  in  Corinth  collectively, 
are  intended,  his  view  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  the  passages 
indicated.  In  short,  weighing  well  the  improbability  of  narrow- 
minded  Jewish  opinions  predominantly  asserting  themselves  in  a 
city  like  Corinth,  whilst  the  more  lax  heathen  principle  failed 
to  reach  an  extreme  so  entirely  natural,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
declare  that,  as  no  decided  grounds  for  this  view  exist  in  the 
epistles  themselves,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  entertain  it.  But 
the  supposition  that  the  ol  rov  Xptarov  were  an  etlinising  party 

*  I  pass  over  the  passage  2  Cor.  v.  16,  so  copiously  treated,  because  the  proof  deduced 
therefrom  by  Baur  appears  very  precarious.     (See  exposition  of  the  passage.) 

f  The  use  that  Baur  makes  of  the  visions  mentioned  by  Paul  in  the  12th  chapter,  in 
defending  this  hypothesis,  is  very  ingenious.  He  considers  that  Paul  intended  to  oppose 
to  the  materialist  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  demanded  a  personal  instruction 
through  Christ,  the  ideal  principle — viz.,  the  immediate  production  of  faith  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  But  I  fear  this  would  prove  too  much  I  It  is  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tion of  the  apostle  to  say  that  the  Spirit  is  able  to  raise  at  pleasure  the  church  of  Christ 
in  any  spot.  "Faith  comes  only  from  preaching."  (See  my  Exposition,  Eom.  x.  14.) 
Paul  himself  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  church  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to 
him  at  Damascus ;  he  was  only  led  thereby  to  desire  to  be  received  into  the  church,  and 
for  this  reception  the  word  of  Ananias  and  baptism  were  necessary.  (See  Comm.  Acts 
ix.  It,  seq.)  The  parallels,  likewise,  which  Baur  quotes  from  the  Clementines  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  entirely  applicable.  Perhaps  Paul's  motive  for  appealing  to  his  vision  was, 
that  his  opponents  did  the  same;  he  will,  consequently,  as  it  were,  say,  "Behold,  I  can 
allege  the  same,  and  yet  greater."  The  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks,  in  1  Cor.  chap,  xii 
— xiv.,  of  gifts  and  their  abuse,  renders  this  not  improbable. 
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gives  to  the  first  epistle  especially,  an  internal  coherence  which  any 
other  conjecture  would  fail  to  bestow.  In  the  second  epistle,  wliich 
is  devoted  rather  to  personal  matters,  this  unity  of  connexion  is  not 
wanting,  even  according  to  Baur's  hypothesis  ;  yet  our  view  fur- 
nishes at  least  equal  advantages  for  its  interpretation,  advantages 
abundantly  apparent,  if  it  he  assumed  that  in  this  the  apostle  oppo- 
ses  equally  the  representatives  of  both  the  false  sects,  that  of  Christ 
and  that  of  Peter  together,  who,  whatever  their  internal  differences, 
were  yet  linked  together  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  opportunity  for 
the  propagation  of  their  errors,  by  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  True,  Baur  has  likewise  expressed 
his  dissent  from  this  view  (Tubing.  Zeitschr.  1836,  part  iv.),  but 
though  this  learned  man  may  be  right  in  maintaining  that  Riick- 
ert  errs  in  regarding  the  identity  between  the  partisans  of  Peter 
and  Christ,  particularly  with  Billroth's  modifications,  as  injurious 
to  his  own  hypothesis,  his  remarks,  nevertheless,  upon  the  views  of 
Neander  and  myself  must  be  considered  to  have  failed.  He  has 
evidently  misunderstood  Neander  when  he  ascribes  to  him  such 
views  of  the  party  of  Christ  as  were  held  by  the  followers  of 
Carpocrates  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  that  they  ranked  Christ  with 
{Socrates  as  a  great  investigator  of  truth,  and  therefore  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  Christian  sect.  That  this  was  not  the  position 
of  this  class  is  too  apparent  to  allow  its  being  held  by  Neander,  for 
under  such  circumstances  Paul  would  not  have  laboured  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  church,  but  would  have  immediately  required  the 
expulsion  of  the  heterodox  teachers  from  their  body.  (See  Gal.  v. 
12  ;  Tit.  iii.  10.)  Neander  doubtless  intends  only  to  say  (p.  301) 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  profess  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  omitting  the 
Jewish  form.  Even  the  words  of  Neander,  "  Christ  appeared  to 
them  a  second,  perhaps  more  perfect  Socrates,"  indefinite  as  they  are, 
yet  seem  intended  to  declare  that  they  looked  upon  Christ  as  more 
than  human.  In  the  more  recent  article  of  Baur's,  before  alluded 
to,  there  occurs  nothing  of  weight  or  consequence  affecting  the 
essential  doctrine  that  the  party  of  Christ  entertained  Ethnic  opin- 
ions. The  members  of  this  sect  were  very  likely  converted  by  those 
who  looked  to  Paul  as  their  head,  and  believing  themselves  called 
upon  to  free  themselves  from  all  human  dependence  and  national 
prejudices,  they  consequently  shaped  for  themselves  a  course  of  liv- 
ing and  doctrine  of  more  liberal  character,  without  however  as  yet 
touching  upon  the  limits  of  heresy.  It  would  be  surprising  if,  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  especially  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  such  a 
party  had  not  formed  itself  The  Marcionites  and  other  Gnostic 
sects,  require  us  to  assume  the  previous  existence  of  such  tendencies, 
from  which  their  own  subsequent  rise  may  be  dated.  What,  there- 
fore, more  natural  than  to  perceive  here  a  trace  of  their  existence. 
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especially  as  the  supposition  of  their  identity  with  the  followers  of 
Cephas,  or  of  but  a  difference  in  degree  (as  held  by  Baur  and  Bill- 
roth), is  undeniably  in  the  highest  degree  forced  ? 

According  to  this  view  it  is  irrefragable  that  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  treat  of  topics  immediately  connected  with  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  the  contents  of  the 
gospel  are  treated  in  their  objective  character.  Not  that  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  from  this  that  the  former  have  only  a  historical 
significance,  and  that  at  most  only  individual  passages  are  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  the  later  periods  of  the  church,  and  especially  for 
the  present  age.  The  condition  of  the  apostolic  church  mirrors 
its  relations  to  every  period,  and  above  all  to  the  present.  The 
principal  danger  which  threatened  so  many  members  of  the  church 
in  Corinth  is  likewise  the  chief  evil  of  our  own  times — an  over- 
estimation  of  human  wisdom,  instead  of  Divine,  eternal  truth,  a 
universal  laxness  and  indifference  in  the  most  important  social  ties, 
and  particularly  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  a  spiritualizing, 
Bubtle  refining  away  of  efficient,  energetic  biblical  realism,  and  an 
assertion  of  individual  tendencies  against  all  objective  restraints. 
For  this  reason,  precisely  at  the  present  moment,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  possess  a  far-reaching,  vital  importance,  and  this 
will  be  daily  more  acknowledged  as  the  conviction  spreads,  that 
for  all  things  the  Scriptures  are  our  ultimate  standard  of  appeal. 
The  weighty  discussion  of  the  Charismata  (1  Cor.  xii.  14)  only, 
remains  as  alien  from  our  own,  as  from  earlier  times,  since,  from 
the  period  of  the  apostles,  these  gifts  are  lost,  and  even  our  concep- 
tion of  many  among  them — e.  g.,  the  gift  of  tongues,  has  long  since 
vanished.  But  as  the  looking  for  these  has  begun  again  to  exhibit 
itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  gifts  themselves  may  be  restored 
to  the  church  of  Christ  as  her  final  periods  of  development  draw 
nigh,  by  which  the  end  is  in  the  cliief  points  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  beginning.  The  internal  development  of  the  church  will 
therefore  also  in  this  respect  assist  to  perfect  the  exposition. 


§  2.  Eelation  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church. 

The  question  which  occurs  next  in  order  to  that  referring  to  the 
position  o^f  the  various  parties  in  Corinth  is,  how  Paul  stood  related  to 
the  Corinthian  church — that  is  to  say,  how  often  he  visited  them, 
and  how  many  epistles  he  wrote  to  them.  The  earlier  view  which 
simply  followed  the  Acts,  and  the  accounts  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  themselves,  presented  to  us  this 
relation  as  follows. 

The  old  city  of  Corinth,  as  is  well  known,  was  destroyed  bj 
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Mummius  B.C.  146,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  Julius  Cassar  planted 
a  Eoman  oolony  in  it,  endowing  it  with  great  privileges.  Paul  first 
appeared  in  Julius  Ceesar's  newly-restored  city,  prosecuting  hi? 
second  journey  in  connexion  with  his  mission  (Acts  xviii.  1  seq.) 
He  found  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who,  by  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  had  been  driven  out  of  Eome  (Suet.  Claud,  c. 
25),  and  preached  one  year  and  six  months,  after  receiving  in  a 
vision  the  assurance  that  God  had  a  large  people  in  that  city,  and 
that  none  should  harm  him.  The  results  of  his  preaching  were  so 
extraordinary,  that,  deeply  sunk  as  that  city  was  in  pleasures  and 
excess,  a  large  Christian  community  arose  therein,  and  even  Crispus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  attached  himself  to  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  tumult,  directed  against  Paul,  arose  among  the  Jews, 
which  required  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Gallio,  the  proconsul,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca,  to  allay  (Tacit.  Anna!, 
xvi.  7).  After  the  lapse  of  a  }  ear  and  a  half,  taking  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  with  him,  Paul  passed  over  into  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
them,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  apostle  himself  stayed' there 
only  a  short  time,  promising  before  long  to  return  thither  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  seq.)  In  the  meantime  there  came  to  Ephesus  a  learned 
Alexandrian  Jew,  the  famous  Apollos,  a  true  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  viz.,  one  who  viewed  him  only  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  not  as  the  Messiah  himself,  as  some  of  John's  disciples 
falsely  asserted  him  to  be.  This  man,  convinced  by  Aquila  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  filled  with  the  new  faith,  proceeded,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  Corinth,  where  his  gifts  soon  secured 
to  him  extensive  favour.  While  Apollos  was  thus  labouring  in 
Corinth,  Paul  came  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus,  whither 
Apollos  also  subsequently  returned  (Acts  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12)  ; 
and  here  the  apostle  remained  two  years  and  three  months  (Acts 
xix.  8,  10).  During  this  time  Paul  received  sad  information  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  church  in  Corinth.  A  member  of 
this  body  was  living  in  illicit  intercourse  with  his  father's  wife,  con- 
sequently his  own  stepmother  ;  and  the  other  members  had  so  little 
delicate  moral  feeling  regarding  such  relations,  that  they  still  sufiered 
the  offender  to  continue  one  of  their  body.  This  impelled  the  apos- 
tle to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  avoid  the  company  of  sinners  and  the  dissolute  (1 
Cor.  V.  9).  This  first  epistle  is  lost.  True,  there  exists  an  Epistle 
to  /.he  Corinthians  differing  from  either  of  those  we  possess,  as  well 
as  one  from  the  latter  to  Paul,  both  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  but 
Carpzovius  (Leipsic,  17T6)  has  already  triumphantly  proved  that 
they  are  not  genuine. *'''     More  recently  Bink,  who  was  for  a  time  an 

*  The  epLstle  of  Paul  first-  appeared  in  the  "Histoire  Critique  de  la  Eepublique  des 
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evangelical  preacher  in  Venice^  edited  the  epistles  (Heidelberg, 
1823-8.),  and  the  Armenian  Monk  Aucher,  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Lazaro,  near  Venice,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
has  critically  revised  and  republished  the  Armenian  text  (Venice, 
1819);  but  Bink's  attempt  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles 
has  been  thoroughly  confuted  by  Ullman  (Heidelberger  Jahrb. 
1823,  No.  vi.)  The  first  epistle  of  Paul  therefore  remains  lost  to 
us.  The  Corinthians  replied  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
delivered  to  the  apostle  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  18,  19.)  Partly  by  means  of  this  reply,  and 
the  verbal  information  of  the  messengers  specified,  and  partly 
through  the  slaves  of  a  Corinthian  matron  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  Paul 
received  further  intelligence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  drew  from  him  the  second  epistle,  preserved  in  our 
first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  When  the  apostle  com- 
posed it  he  was  still  in  Ephesus,  purposing  to  remain  there  until 
Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  it  is  probable  that  the  season  in  which 
he  wrote  was  either  spring  or  autumn,  and  doubtless  in  the  year  59. 
But  Paul  had  scarcely  dispatched  our  first  epistle  to  Corinth  when 
the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  goldsmith  Demetrius  broke  out  in 
Ephesus,  which  compelled  the  apostle  to  leave  the  city  before  Pen- 
tecost and  to  depart  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  1,  seq.),  where  he 
anxiously  awaited  intelligence  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  letter 
referred  to  (2  Cor.  ii.  13,  14).  His  purpose  was  to  visit  Corinth,  but 
he  ventured  not  to  appear  there  before  ascertaining  how  the  various 
parties  should  have  received  his  letter.  Paul,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  Timothy  to  Macedonia  from  Corinth,  whither 
he  had  sent  him  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  But  whether  it  was  that  Timo- 
theus  had  already  quitted  that  city  before  the  arrival  of  Paul's 
epistle,  or  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  apos- 
tle did  not  receive  the  desired  intelligence  through  him,  hr  which 
reason  he  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  during  his  absence  journeyed 
in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  13).  Upon  the  return  of  Titus,  Paul  wrote 
our  second  epistle,  in  order  to  awaken  the  frame  of  mind  which  he 
desired  to  behold  among  the  Corinthians  when  he  himself  should 
visit  them  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  seq.),  and  in  it  the  apostle  praises  the  well- 
intentioned  members  of  their  church  (viz.,  the  followers  of  Paul  and 
ApoUos)  for  their  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  likewise  for  their 
repentant  spirit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  emphatically  reproves  the 
contumacious  (viz.,  the  adherents  of  Petef,  and  above  all,  those  ^'  of 

Lettres,"  Amsterd.  1'714,  torn,  x.,  but  incomplete.  William  Whiston  published  it  entire, 
together  with  the  pretended  letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  at  the  end  of  his  Historia 
Armenise  Mosis  Choronensis.  Lend.  1736,  4.  Carpzovius's  Work  bears  the  title;  Epis- 
tolfc  duai  apocryplujft,  altera  Corinthiorurr.  ad  Paulum,  altera  Pauli  ad  Corintiiios.     Lips. 

mo,  8. 
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Christ"),  because  they  had  despised  his  most  serious  exhortatioiur, 
and  only  increased  in  presumption.  This,  our  second  epistle,  was 
sent  by  Titus  and  two  brethren,  not  mentioned  by  name  (2  Cor. 
viii.  16,  seq.)  to  Corinth,  the  apostle  intending  shortly  to  follow. 
One  of  these  brethren  was  very  probably  Luke,  and  this  is  inferred 
partly  because  the  description  (in  the  above  passage)  is  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  him,  partly  because  his  name  stands  in  the  subscription 
at  the  close  of  the  epistle  ;  and  as  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xx.  1),  recommences  his  narration  in  the  third  person,  having  hith- 
erto written  in  the  first,  we  may  conclude  that  he  must  have  left  the 
apostle  in  Macedonia. 

Such  is  the  earlier  view  of  the  occasion  and  the  times  of  compo» 
sition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  the  most-  important 
points  it  is  entirely  correct,  for  it  rests  upon  clear  and  certain  state- 
ments in  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles  themselves.  But  in  reference 
to  the  events  which  our  sketch  places  between  the  composition  of 
the  first  and  second  epistle,  the  scrutiny,  more  recently  instituted 
by  Bleek  and  Schrader,'*^  has  elicited  results,  which  undoubtedly 
claim  a  preference  over  the  older  and  more  uncertain  accounts.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  at  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  our  second 
epistle,  he  had  not  been  twice  in  Corinth,  but  this  supposition  is 
negatived  by  several  passages  in  this  epistle,  viz.,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1, 
in  which  a  third  coming  is  mentioned.  True,  the  first  of  these 
is  usually  explained  by  understanding  rptrov-  of  the  wish  to  come, 
and  not  the  coming  itself ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  context, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  an  actual  coming,  to  which  in  particular, 
ver.  xiii.  1,  decisively  points  (comp.  particulars  at  the  exposition  of 
the  passages) ;  and  this  all  the  more,  as  the  following  verse  (xiii.  2), 
expresses  a  procedure  exhibited  at  his  second  visit,  viz.,  the  shewing 
of  forbearance  and  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  we  assume  only  one  residence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  viz.,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  church  itself,  then  there  could  have  arisen  no 
occasion  for  forbearance  ;  and  this  supposition  could  by  no  means 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  passages  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  renewal  of  the  grief  of  the  Corinthians  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coming,  while  according  to  the  common  view,  he  could 
previously  in  no  way  have  grieved  the  Corinthians  by  his  personal 
presence.  Consequently,  Paul  must  undoubtedly  have  made  a  second 
journey  to  Corinth,  but  when  did  it  take  place  ?  The  older  view 
might  be  defended  if  we  suppose  that  when  Luke  mentions  a  stay 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  made  by  Paul,  he  has  taken  together 
two  separate  periods  of  residence.  But  this  is  open  to  the  objection, 
that  we  must  then  allow  that  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  be- 

*  Bleek,  in  an  article  in  the  Stud,  und  Kj-itiken,  Jahrg.  1830,  page  614,  seq.    Schra* 
<Kr  Der  Apoatel  Paulua.     1  Pt.  p.  95,  seq. 
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tween  the  first  and  second  stay,  all  the  errors  which  became  the 
subject  of  reproof  had  developed  themselves.  The  only  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  second  visit  to  the  Corinthians,  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  one  of  a  year  and  a-half  s  duration,  and  that  it 
occurred  either  before  the  writing  of  the  first,  or  hetiveen  the  sending 
of  the  first  and  second  epistle.  We  might  imagine  the  course  of 
events  to  have  been  this.  As  soon  as  Paul  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence from  the  slaves  of  Chloe  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians, 
he  wrote  our  first  epistle,  and  shortly  after  quitted  Ei3hesus  for 
Corinth.  He  here  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  his 
adversaries,  but,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  he  soon  left  the 
city,  returning  again  into  Macedonia.  But,  in  decided  opposition 
to  this  view,  are  the  passages  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16,  23,  which  shew 
that  Paul  could  not  have  been  in  Corinth  in  the  period  between 
the  writing  of  our  two  epistles.*  The  most  probable  inference, 
therefore  is,  that  upon  receiving  these  evil  reports,  the  apostle  im- 
mediately proceeded  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  returning  to  the 
former  place  wrote  and  sent  from  thence  our  first  epistle.  Bleek, 
however,  imagines,  that  before  the  sending  of  our  second  epistle,  the 
apostle  wrote  an  epistle  from  Macedonia  to  the  Corinthians,  couched 
in  terms  of  strong  reproof,  which  has  not  been  preserved  (so  that 
Paul  wrote  to  them  in  all  four  epistles,  two  being  lost  and  two  pre- 
served), and  I  am  much  inclined  to  accede  to  this  conjecture  ;f  for 
the  apprehension  experienced  by  Paul  in  regard  to  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  Corinthians  by  his  epistle,  which  the  arrival  of 
Titus  allayed  (2  Cor.  vii.  2-10),  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  character 
of  the  first  epistle.  The  contents  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to 
justify  Paul  in  his  fears  of  such  an  impression ;  but  by  assuming 

*  This  circumstance,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  unfavourable  to  the  whole  hypothesis,  since 
the  first  epistle  (1  Cor.  i.  11,  v.  1,  xi.  18),  supposed  to  be  written  after  the  second  persoiial 
abode  of  the  apostle  in  Corinth,  represents  the  apostle  as  becoming  acquainted  wicii  the 
affairs  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  place  from  report  only,  and  not  from  personal  in- 
spection. This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Do  "Wette,  in  the  criticism  upon  Billroth's  Commen- 
tary in  the  Stud.  Jahrg.  1834,  part  3,  page  683.  An  escape  from  this  difficulty  is  fur- 
nished by  Bottger  (Eeitr.  part  3,  p.  28),  who  supposes  that  Paul  intentionally  refrained 
from  going  to  Corinth,  and  visited  Achaia  and  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth. 

f  Rlickert  (Comm.  upon  the  2d  Epis.  Cor,  p.  417,  seq.)  opposes  this  hypothesis  of 
Bleek's,  relative  to  the  sending  of  an  epistle  between  the  first  and  second  of  our  canoni- 
cal epistles,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  reasons  adduced  for  it  are  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  any  positive  proof.  Nevertheless  the  conjecture  itself  is  by  no  meams  improbable, 
as  Riickert  himself  admits  that  he  finds  in  our  first  epistle  traces  of  the  condition  of  mind 
which  Paul  describes  as  existing  in  himself,  when  he  wrote  the  earlier  epistle.  But  this 
learned  man  has  inferred  too  much  from  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  in  stating  that  as  Paul  wrote  e/ui-ijaa 
vjuur  ei>  Ty  efctaruA?),  he  could  only  have  written  one  saddening  letter,  and  not  two.  Ths 
expreseion  naturally  concerns  only  the  last  epistle,  without  reference  to  an  earlier  one, 
otherwise  Paul  must  have  used  the  plural  form,  for,  according  to  1  Cor.  v.  9,  he  had  al- 
ready written  an  epistle  of  a  saddening  character. 
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that  Titus  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  the  lost  epistle,  we  accouat  in 
the  most  simple  manner  for  his  journey,  and  all  the  difficulties 
relative  to  this  which  the  older  theory  cannot  set  aside,  at  once 
vanish. 

§  3.  Genuineness  and  Integrity  of  the  Epistles. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corintbians,  as  well  as  that  to  the  Romans, 
may  be  classed  with  those  which  display  so  unmistakably  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  that  an  attempt  to  dispute  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  made,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Their  contents  and 
form  correspond  alike  with  the  ideas  and  style  of  Paul,  and  the 
strictest  coincidence  exists  between  the  historical  notices  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  those  occasionally  found  in  these  epistles.  The 
style  of  the  second  epistle  is  indeed  remarkable,  on  account  of  a 
certain  ruggedness  of  speech  ;  but  this  is  explained  from  the  pow- 
erful agitation  of  spirit  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  composed  during  his  journeys  in  various  parts  of  Mace- 
donia. But,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  style,  the  second 
epistle  bears  too  strongly  the  impress  of  Paul's  peculiarities  to  be 
mistaken,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  proceed  as  far  as  Eiickert, 
who  views  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  (See  his  exposition  of 
the  second  epistle,  p.  427.) 

But  although  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
is  fully  established  and  undisputed,  we  cannot  assert  as  much  of  their 
integrity,  at  least  of  the  second.  It  was  J.  S.  Semler  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i. — viii.)  and  second 
division  (ix. — xiii.)  of  the  epistle.  In  the  first  eight  chapters  Paul 
speaks  mildly  and  gently,  praises  his  readers  for  their  repentance 
and  faithful  observance  of  his  exhortations,  while  in  the  latter 
chapters  the  tone  is  that  of  severity  and  reproach.  He  reprehends 
the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Corinthians,  and  complains  of  the  charges 
which  they  had  dared  to  bring  against  him.  Besides  this,  the  same 
subject  seemed  to  him  to  be  discussed  in  the  first  (ch.  viii.)  and  second 
part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  ix.),  which  leads  Semler  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
terpolation in  the  latter  epistle  might  have  taken  place.*  According 
to  him  the  epistle  proper  is  formed  by  chs.  i. — viii.  inclusive,  to  which 
may  be  annexed  from  the  11-13  ver.  of  ch.  xiii.,  and  very  singularly 
Rom.  xvi.  1-20,  and  therefore  the  passages  ix.  1-15,  and  x.  1-13, 
10,  are  interpolations.  Weber  and  Dr.  Paulus,  however,  rather  con- 
sider the  second  half  of  the  second  epistle  as  not  an  interpolation, 

*  See  Semler  De  duplice  appendlce  epist.  ad  Romanes.  KaXse  1767,  and  the  Para- 
phrasis  poster,  epist.  ad  Corinth ios.  Halse  1776.  Ziegler  wrote  against  this  in  the 
theolog.  Abhandl.  vol.  11.  p.  107,  seq. ;  also  Gabler  in  the  ueuesten  Theolog.  Journal, 
voLl 
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but  an  entirely  distinct  epistle.*  This  opinion  might  he  hrought 
into  connexion  with  Bleek's  more  correct  views,  which  we  re- 
cently developed  (§  2)  as  to  PauFs  position  towards  the  Corin- 
thian church.  We  saw  that  probahly  between  our  first  and  second 
epistle  another  had  been  composed  by  the  a])Ostle.  If  we  con- 
sider this  to  exist  in  the  first  half  of  our  second  epistle  (2  Cor. 
i. — viiL),  then  only  one  epistle  is  lost,  that  alluded  to  i  Cor.  v. 
9.  But  this  supposition  is  decidedly  forbidden  by  the  fact  that 
according  to  2  Cor.  vii.  2-10  this  intervening  epistle  must  have 
contained  language  of  severe  rebuke,  while  2  Cor.  i, — viii.  is  distin- 
guished throughout  by  gentleness  and  forbearance.  The  next  resort 
then  would  be  to  an  inversion  which  would  make  2  Cor.  ix, — x.  iii  the 
reproving  epistle,  and  2  Cor,  i, — viii.  the  milder  one  which  succeeded. 
But  then  the  violation  of  chronology  in  the  union  of  the  two  epis- 
tles forms  a  difficult  problem,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  this 
fusion  of  two  epistles,  with  the  omission  of  the  greeting  and  con- 
cluding form  of  one  of  them,  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Add  to 
this  that  the  alleged  repetition  (the  exhortation  to  the  collection) 
in  ch.  viii.  and  ix.  is  nothing  more  than  the  continuous  carrying  out 
of  a  thought  which  pervades  them  both.  The  tone  of  the  ninth 
chapter  is  still  entirely  unchanged  ;  though  from  ch.  x.  indeed  this 
cannot  be  said.  Meantime  the  assumption  of  the  integrity  of  the 
epistle  is  at  all  events  preferable  to  all  these  hypotheses,  provided  we 
can  explain  satisfactorily  the  difference  of  tone  in  the  first  and  second 
half  of  it. 

This  explanation  would  be  abundantly  furnished  by  supposing 
that  the  apostle  was  addressing  different  members  in  the  Corinthian 
church  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  epistle.  His  first  epistle  had 
drawn  the  well-disposed  more  towards  him,  while  it  aroused  in  the 
unfriendly  a  stronger  spirit  of  opposition,  thus  occasioning  a  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  in  Corinth.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second 
epistle  he  had  in  view  the  better-disposed  part  of  the  church,  viz., 
the  partizans  of  Paul  and  Apollos  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary, 
he  directs  himself  especially  to  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of  par- 
tizans of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  ol  rov  Xpiarov,  Should  any  one 
urge  it  as  improbable  that  Paul  addressed  a  catholic  letter  to  elements 
go  dissimilar,  or  that  having  done  so,  he  should  not  have  2)binly  in- 
dicated the  difierent  persons  he  was  addressing,  but  write  as  if  in 
both  first  and  second  parts  he  had  still  the  same  individuals  in  view, 
he  would  forget  that  Paul's  compassionate  love  restrained  him  from 
expressly  separating  from  the  church  the  erring  members,  so  long  af? 

*  See  "Weber's  work  De  numero  Epistolarum  ad  Corinthios  rectius  constituendo. 
Wittebergge,  1798.  "Weber  considers  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  directed  hkewise  to  tlie 
Cormtlnans,  and  therefore  reckons  four  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  canon.  On  th« 
view  c'f  Dr.  Paulus,  comp.  Heidelberger  Jaiirblicher,  5,  p.  703,  seq. 
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they  abstained  from  attacking  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith, 
or  even  distinctly  naming  them.  He  rightly  judged,  that  such  a 
sundering  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  freeing  them  from 
their  errors,  and  winning  them  hack  to  the  truth  ;  he  continued 
therefore  to  treat  them  as  an  integral  part  of  God's  church,  address- 
ing the  latter  as  a  united  body,  without  completely  distinguishing 
tlie  various  elements.  Exactly  as  a  wise  pastor  would  deal  with  a 
believing,  but  in  many  respects  erring  individual ;  he  joyfully  ac- 
knowledges what  is  good  in  him,  reproves  what  is  reprovable,  nor 
yet  on  this  account  rejects  the  whole  man.  This  very  form  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  exhibits  in  the  most  beautiful  light  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle,  and  his  faithful  love  towards  erring  brethren, 
who  so  frequently  in  the  church  (and,  alas,  still  in  our  days),  have 
been  thrust  back  by  an  unholy  and  intemperate  zeal.  Had  Paul 
counnanded  the  expulsion  from  the  church  of  his  adversaiies  in 
Corinth,  either  on  account  of  their  Gnostic  and  idealizing  views  re- 
garding the  resurrection,  or  of  their  errors  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
supper,  he  would  only  with  more  certainty  have  given  them  over  to 
destruction.*  He  bears  with  them  therefore  as  weak  members,  not 
knowing  what  they  say  or  profess  ;  endures  even  with  indulgence 
their  opposition  to  his  apostolic  authority  (although,  had  not  hia 
humility  rendered  it  impossible,  he  might  easily  have  persuaded 
himsylf  that  therein  God  was  resisted),  and  yet  yields  nothing  of 
Divine  truth,  in  that  even  upon  the  suspicion  evincing  itself  that  he 
commended  himself,  and  boasted  of  his  extraordinary  calling,  he 
o[)enly  declares  what  the  Lord  had  done  to  and  by  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  able  to  preserve  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  uninjured. 


§  4.  Contents  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Tliejlrst  epistle  divides  itself  into /o2^r  parts  ;  the ^rst  of  which 
extends  from  i.  1 — iv.  21,  the  second  from  v.  1 — xi.  1,  the  tJm^d 
from  xi.  2  — xiv.  40,  and  iliQ  fourth  from  xv.  1 — xvi,  24. 

In  ihefir^st  divisiony  which  treats  of  the  general  position  of  the 

*  This  if  iQOSt  important  in  proving  that  Paul  did  not  hold  the  opinion  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  fundamental;  for  which  reason  dogmatic  differences  concerning  the 
same,  and  the  variation  in  the  theory  of  Luther  and  Calvin  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
affect  not  tlie  doctrine  itself)  but  simply  one  point  of  the  doctrine,  do  not  justify  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  one  from  the  error.  Paul  declares  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians^ 
thiit  whoever  suffered  himself  to  be  circumcised  in  order  thereby  to  attain  salvation,  to 
him  Christ  had  become  of  none  effect  (Galat.  v.  3,  4) ;  not  so  he  who  erred  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  real  ground  of  the  separation  of  the  reformers  from  the  Catholic 
church,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  tho  doctrine  of  free  grace  in 
Christ,  and  Ihe  informers  had  a  perfect  right  to  separate  themselves,  on  account  of  errors 
in  this  doctiine. 
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Corintliians,  the  apostle  mQntions  first  the  cause  of  his  writing,  the 
division  of  the  church  into  numerous  parties,  and  warns  against  a 
too  high  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  since  all  real  wis- 
dom rests  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (i.  1-31).  Secondly,  Paul  makes 
prominent  the  fact  that  he  had  preached  to  them  only  the  Crucified 
One,  as  the  source  of  perfect  wisdom,  but  that  the  spiritual  man 
alone,  and  not  the  natural,  is  capable  of  recognizing  his  glory  (ii. 
1-16).  The  very  ground  of  their  errors  was,  that  this  spiritual 
man  was  so  little  developed  in  them  ;  they  had  attached  themselves 
not  to  Cterist  himself,  but  to  the  human  organs  whom  Christ  had 
employed  to  extend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  they  were 
therefore  in  danger  of  building  a  perishable  structure  on  the  one 
everlasting  foundation  (iii.  1-23).  He  himself  was  so  entirely  per- 
suaded of  his  apostolic  calling,  that  human  judgment  produced  no 
effect  upon  him  ;  the  numerous  sufferings  he  was  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, were  evidence  in  jiis  favour,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  tending 
to  his  perfection  ;  therefore  Paul  implores  the  Corinthian  Christians 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  to  any  other  gospel  than 
that  which  he,  their  father  in  Christ,  had  preached  to  them. 

In  the  second  part  (v.  1 — xi.  1),  which  concerns  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals,  Fsml  Jirst  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  ex- 
clude the  incestuous  person  from  their  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
defines  more  closely  the  command  given  in  his  previous  epistle  not  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  dissolute,  as  applying  not  to  the  world, 
but  only  to  those  who  considered  themselves  believers  (v.  1-13). 
Secondly,  he  gives  counsel  on  the  relation  of  believers  to  heathen 
rulers  ;  he  considers  it  wholly  unsuitable  to  permit  the  settlement 
of  their  differences  before  the  latter ;  but  he  soon  returns  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,  and  represents  the  sanctification  of  the  body  as 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Christian's  task  (vi.  1-20.) 
The  various  relations  of  the  married  and  unmarried  state  are  then 
discussed  at  length  (vii.  1-40),  and  he  concludes  with  instructions 
upon  the  subject  of  Christian  freedom,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  apostle  adduces  his  own 
course  of  life  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  necessary 
self-restriction  in  the  use  of  freedom  ;  and  exhibits  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  its  abuse  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
(vii.  1 — xi.  1). 

The  third  part  (xi.  2 — xiv.  40),  concerns  the  public  relations  of 
the  Christians,  viz.,  their  conduct  in  the  assemblies  ;  and  the  apos- 
t\Q  first  gives  directions  relative  to  the  appearance  of  men  and  women 
in  their  meetings  (xi.  1-16),  but  especially  to  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Sacrament,  which  the  Corinthians  had  not  solemnized  with  due 
dignity  (xi.  17-34).  After  this  he  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Charismata,  which  seem 
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to  have  displayed  themselves  in  the  Corinthian  church  under  the 
most  varied  forms,  and  were  not  unfrequently  applied  in  a  manner 
alien  to  their  purpose.  Paul  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that 
all  these  gifts  originating  from  one  Spirit,  must  he  employed  to  one 
great  end,  viz.,  the  edification  of  the  whole  body  (xii.  1-31).  Such 
is  the  dictate  of  love,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  gifts,  the 
latter  being  worthless  without  the  former  ;  and  Paul  defines  its  na- 
ture in  the  most  animated  description,  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, classing  it  with  faith  and  hope  as  the  three  cardinal  virtues 
(xiii.  1-13).  In  conclusion,  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  relations  of  the 
two  Charismata  especially  conspicuous  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy,  shewing  that  from  its  nature  the  first  re- 
quired a  very  cautious  application,  while  the  character  of  the  second 
was  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  its  abuse  (xiv.  1-40). 

In  the  fourth  part  (xv.  1 — xvi.  24)  the  apostle  finally  discourses 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  •body,  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  with  their  idealizing  tendencies  had  not  been  able  to  adopt 
(xv.  12).  He  proves  the  reality  of  the  corporeal  resurrection,  shew- 
ing its  close  connexion  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  (xv. 
1-58).  He  concludes  by  requesting  contributions  for  the  poor 
Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  with  sundry  exhortations  and  blessings 
(xvi.  1-24). 

By  this  it  will  appear  that  the  points  treated  by  the  apostle  in 
his  letter  are  extremely  varied  in  their  nature  ;  nevertheless,  an 
unbroken  thread  of  connexion  is  formed  by  its  opposition  to  the 
followers  of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  party  of  Christ,  who,  by  their 
leaning  towards  a  false  freedom  and  spiritual  gnosis,  were  preparing 
a  dangerous  crisis  for  the  church. 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  divides  itself  into  three 
parts,  ihQ  first  of  which  extends  from  i.  1 — iii.  18,  the  second  from 
iv.  1 — ix.  15,  and  the  third  from  x.  1 — xiii.  13. 

In  i]iQ  first  part  Paul  commences  with  the  comfort  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  his  affections,  referring  it  to  the  power  of  the  intercessions 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  (i.  1-24).  He  then  declares,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  incestuous  person  already  excommunicated^  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  may  be  received  back  into  the 
church  (ii.  1-17).  He  next  speaks  of  his  own  personal  position  rel- 
ative to  the  Corinthians,  and  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  min- 
istration under  the  old  and  the  new  law,  exhibits  the  glory  of  the 
latter  (iii.  1-18). 

In  the  second  part  (iv.  1- — ix.  15)  the  apostle  describes  his  life 
and  labour  as  a  minister  of  reconciliation  (iv.  1-18)  and  draws  con- 
solation in  all  the  afflictions  and  dangers  which  arise  from  the  office, 
from  the  conviction  that  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  perhaps  even  a 
clothing  upon^  awaits  the  believer  (v.  1-21).     In  the  expec.tation  of 
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this  exceeding -gloriousness,  which  consoles  under  all  earthly  suffer- 
ings, the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers  to  deny  the  world  and  its  lusts, 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to  the  Lord  (vi.  1 — vii.  1).  In 
this  he  hopes  to  have  prepared  them  by  his  stern  epistle,  as  to 
whose  reception  he  had  felt  great  anxiety,  which,  however,  had 
been  allayed  by  Titus  (vii.  2-16).  Then  follows  an  ample  exhorta- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  collection  making  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — ix.  15). 

In  the  third  part  (x.  1 — xiii.  13)  Paul  directs  himself  first  against 
false  teachers,  particularly  those  among  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  de- 
fends himself  from  their  attacks  (x.  1-18).  He  then  adduces  his 
sufferings  and  struggles  as  a  proof  that  he  had  done  more,  and  ef- 
fected greater  things  in  God's  cause  than  those  arrogant  but  treach- 
erous labourers  who  ranked  themselves  among  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
without  being  really  so  (xi.  1--33).  Nay,  he  reminds  them  of  the 
especial  instances  of  favour  accorded  to  him  by  God,  as  a  proof  that 
he  stood  in  favour,  but  adds  that  he  would  rather  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, for  thereby  he  would  best  become  conscious  of  his  strength  in 
the  Lord.  He  has,  therefore,  the  most  entire  right  to  rank  himself 
with  the  chiefest  apostles,  and  requires  the  Corinthians  to  acknowl- 
edge his  apostolic  authority  (xii.  1-21). 

An  exhortation  to  repentance,  love,  and  peace,  concludes  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiii.  1-13). 


§  5.  Literature. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  of  course  comprehended  in 
all  the  formerly-named  general  works  upon  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, as  also  in  the  expositions  of  Paul's  collective  epistles.  But 
there  exist  fewer  special  works  devoted  to  these  epistles  than  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  Galatians,  for  example,  and  those  which 
we  do  possess,  as  well  as  the  explanations  of  these  epistles  em- 
braced in  the  more  general  works,  leave  us  much  to  desire.  The 
favourable  period  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (and  the  Catholic  epistles  likewise)  has  perhaps  yet  to 
present  itself 

Upon  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  commentaries 
from  Mosheim  (Flensburg,  1741  and  1762,  2  vols.  4to);  Baumgarteu 
(Halle,  1761,  4to);  Semler  (Halle,  1770  and  1766,  2  vols.  8vo.); 
Moldenhawer  (Hamburg,  1771,  Svo.);  Schulz  (Halle,  1784,  2  parts, 
8vo);  Morus  (Leipsig,  1794,  8vo.);  Flatt  (Tubingen,  1827);  Billroth 
(Leipsig,  1833);  Rtickert  (Leipsig,  1836-37);  and  Jager  (Tubin- 
gen, 1838). 

Thejlrst  epistle  alone  has  been  treated  upon  by  Sahl  (Copenha- 
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gen,  1779) ;  Fr.  Aug.  Wilhelm  Kraiise  (Frankfort,  1792,  8vo.)  ; 
Heidenreich  (Marburg,  1825  and  1828,  2  vols.  8vo);  Pott  (in 
Koppe's  Neues  Testament,  Gottingen,  1836).  But  up  to  the  present 
time  only  the  half  has  appeared,  containing  ch.  i. — x. 

The  second  epistle  only  has  been  explained  by  Leun  (Lemgo, 
1804),  and  Emmerling  (Leipsig,  1823).  Treatises  upon  particulai 
passages  of  the  second  epistle  have  appeared  from  Gabler  (Gottin- 
gen, 1782,  upon  chap  ix. — xiii.);  J.  F.  Krause  in  his  Opusc.  Acad 
(Konigsberg,  1818);  Koyaards  (Utrecht,  1818);  Fritzsehe  (Leipsig, 
1824). 


EXPOSITION 


OP  THE 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(i.  1— iv.  21.) 

§  1.  Of  Human  Wisdom. 

(i.  1-31.) 


Aftek  the  greeting  (1-3)  the  apostle  mentions  immediately  the 
occasion  of  his  writing,  namely,  the  divisions  in  Corinth ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  warn  his  readers,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
against  that  strictly  worldly  wisdom  which  he  considers  the 
cause  of  the  dissensions,  and  places  before  them  as  a  pattern,  the 
true  Divine  wisdom,  "Christ  crucified,"  whom  he  has  preached  to 
them  (4-31). 

Paul  commences  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  as  usual, 
with  a  salutation  and  blessing  (1-3),  but  this  salutation,  com- 
pared with  that  which  begins  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  appears 
far  more  concise  and  incomplete.  It  is  only  in  the  second  verse 
that  the  apostle,  in  mentioning  his  readers,  introduces  some  acces- 
sory clauses,  and  even  these  are  wanting  in  the  second  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  epistles  of  Paul.  Theophy- 
lact  finds,  and  with  reason,  in  the  did  OeXrjixarog  9eov,  by  the  ivill  of 
God,  a  reference,  though  slight  (compare  the  stronger  expressions 
in  Gal.  i.  1),  to  the  opposition  ofiered  to  his  aj)ostolical  author- 
ity. The  epithet  KXrjrog  appears  here  spurious,  as  it  is  wanting  in 
A.D.E.,  and  its  omission  would  bo  less  easily  explained  than  its  in- 
sertion. At  all  events  we  cannot,  with  Heidenreich,  connect  it  im- 
mediately with  Slo,  OeXrifiarog  Qeov.  This  construction  would  require 
that  it  be  placed  before  these  words,  and  after  XpLarov,  Finally, 
the  term  icXrjTog  has  not  here,  as  in  ver.  2,  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
signification  in  which  it  describes  Christians,  as  such,  as  called,  in- 
vited to  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  it  rather  stands  in 
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opposition  to  those  who,  on  their  own  authority,  gave  themselves 
out  as  apostles  (2  Cor,  xi.  13).  True,  it  was  implied  in  the  very 
term  "apostle"  that  he  had  received  a  mission,  and  thus  was 
"called"  to  fulfil  it,  but  Paul  douhtljss  had  in  mind  that  such 
a  charge  might  be  self-assumed  by  men,  as  the  Old  Testament 
shews,  by  speaking  of  those  who  prophesied  in  their  own  spirit 
(Ezek.  xiii.  1,  seq.),  and  were  yet  distinguished  from  those  strictly 
evil  prophets  out  of  whom  the  spirit  of  darkness  spake. — Sosthenes, 
whom  the  apostle  names  with  himself  in  the  salutation,  is  probably 
the  writer  of  the  epistle,  to  whom  Paul  dictated.  He  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii. 
17,  who  must  then  have  been  subsequently  converted  ;  but  as  we 
find  absolutely  no  further  trace  of  this  individual,  nothing  certain 
can  be  concluded  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  By  supplying 
XaLQEiv  XeyovGLj  in  the  second  verse,  we  obviate  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing, with  Billroth,  an  anacoluthon,  in  the  x^P''^  ^^^  elpTJvT]  of  ver.  3 : 
the  nominative  then  stands  regularly,  instead  of  the  accusative.  All 
the  apostle's  salutations  are  so  constructed  that  the  benediction 
stands  independently,  with  ^aro)  understood.  Paul  again  distin- 
guishes the  church  of  Grod*  in  Corinth  (^.  e.,  those  belonging  to  God, 
whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  (Acts  xx.  28)  as 
"sanctified  in  Christ,"  and  as  "  called  saints,"  upon  which  the  neces- 
sary observations  have  been  made  at  Kom.  i.  7.  The  combination  of 
the  terms  "  sanctified"  and  "  saints"  (fjytaafjievoCy  ayiot),  might  seem 
tautology,f  but  the  second  expression  is,  first,  in  concrete  apposition 
with  the  abstract  £fCK?.rjaca  Qeov^  church  of  God,  and  then  it  is  so 
connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  idea  of  sanctification  is  re- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  being  extended  to  believers  generally. 
The  words,  then,  may  be  thus  translated,  "  Those  in  Christ,  ^.  e.,  in 
vital  communion  with  him,  sanctified,  who,  as  likewise  all  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  called  to  be  saints,"  ^.  e.,  according 
to  the  apostle's  meaning,  should  be,  for  the  following  remark  involves 

*  Calvin  very  strikingly  remarks  in  this  place:  "  Mirum  forsan  videri  queat,  cur  earn 
hominum  multitudinera  vocet  ecclesiam  Dei,  in  qua  tot  morbi  invaluerant,  ut  Satan  illis 
potius  regnum  occuparet,  quam  Deus.  Eespondeo,  utcunque  multa  vitia  obrepsissent,  et 
varise  corruptelae  tarn  doctrinae  quam  morum,  exstitisse  tamen  adhuc  quaedam  verse  eccle- 
sise  signa.  Locus  diligenter  observandus,  ne  requiramus  in  hoc  mundo  ecclesiam  ovdjA 
raga  et  macula  carentem,  aut  protinus  abdicemus  hoc  titulo  quemvis  coetum,  in  qr.o  ^on 
omnia  votis  nostris  respondeant.  Est  enim  haec  periculosa  tentatio,  nullam  ecclesiam 
putare,  ubi  non  appareat  perfecta  puritas.  Nam  quicunque  kac  occupatus  fuerit,  necesse  tan- 
dem erit,  ut,  discessione  ah  aliis  omnibus  facta,  solus  sibi  sancius  videaiur  in  mundo,  aut 
pecuUarem  seciam  cum  paucis  hypocritis  instituat  Quid  ergo  causae  habuit  Paulus,  cur 
ecclesiam  Dei  Corinthi  agnosceret  ?  nempe  quia  evangelii  doctrinam,  baptismum,  coenam 
Domini,  quibus  symbolis  censeri  debet  ecclesia,  apud  eos  cernebat."  Most  important 
words  1  which  in  these  times  we  have  great  reason  to  lay  much  to  heart. — [See  Calvin's 
Comment,  on  1  Cor,  chap.  i.  2,  pp.  50,  1. — Ed.  Calv.  Transl  Soc] 

f  Liicke  (Gott.  Pfingstprogramm,  vom  J.  1837)  would  have  T^ycac/ievoic  removed  as  a 
gloss,  but  this  would  surely  bo  too  violent  an  expedient. 
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an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  (as  shall  be  presently  shewn),  to 
make  manifest  their  calling  by  their  works.  The  phrase  ovv  Tract 
K.  T.  A.,  is,  however,  quite  peculiar  to  the  commenceuient  of  this 
epistle.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  Paul  wrote  primarily  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth, 
and  secondarily  also  for  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  the 
whole  contents  of  the  epistle  are  especially  addressed  to  the  Corinth- 
ian church.*  The  phrase  seems  merely  to  represent,  by  the 
repetition  of  fcXrjroig  dycotg  and  its  connexion  with  ovv  Trdoi^  the 
universal  Christian  character  of  sanctification,  and  the  calling 
thereunto  as  common  to  them  all.  'KntKaXelaOaL  ovofia  =  Dtt;a  Knj?^ 
is  a  very  usual  mode  of  expressing  a  life  of  faith,  the  necessary 
expressionf  of  which  is  continual  calling  upon  God.  The  only 
question  then  is,  what  led  the  apostle  to  give  utterance  to 
this  sentiment  precisely  in  this  place  ?  Without  doubt  he  in- 
tended to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthians  the  unity 
of  the  church  over  the  whole  earth,  in  order  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  repentance  for  the  divisions  among  themselves.  To  this  end 
he  reminded  them  that  they,  as  all  believers,  were  called  to  mani- 
fest a  holy  community,  and  not  a  church  divided  by  sects.  (Upon 
the  use  of  ovofia  comp.  Comm.  at  Matth.  vii.  21,  22  ;  John  xiv. 
11-14. — "Ovofia  8mK?irjdev  t</)'  vfj,dg  in  John  ii.  7  is  not  to  be  held  as 
parallel  with  this  ;  there  the  allusion  is  to  the  name  of  Christians.) 
The  words  tv  navrl  tottg)  avrCdv  re  Kol  tj^cjVj  require  an  especial 
examination.  'Ei/  navrl  ronco  conveys  only  an  idea  of  universality 
with  respect  to  space,  as  ovv  ndoL  does  with  regard  to  number.  But 
how  is  avrojv  re  aal  rjfiioVj  both  of  them  and  us,  to  be  understood  ? 
Eichhorn  and  other  learned  men  take  ronog  in  the  signification  of 
"  place  of  assembly,"  and  think  that  the  divisions  in  Corinth  had 
already  proceeded  so  far  that  the  members  of  the  various  parties 
assembled  in  different  localities.  Kv-Cjv,  then,  would  refer  to  the 
antagonists,  r/juwv  to  the  followers  of  Paul  (comj).  Eichhorn's  Introd. 
pt.  8,  p.  110,  seq.)  Hug  takes  ro-noq  after  the  Hebrew  c'i|?)a,  as 
party, J  and  refers  the  passage,  in  like  manner,  to  the  dissensions  in 
Corinth  (comp.  Hug's  Einl.  pt.  2,  p.  245).     But  this  reference  is 

*  Billroth  considers  that  the  words  may  be  connected  with  the  whole  salutation,  and 
thus  construed,  "to  you,  and  to  all  believers,  mercy  and  peace,"  without  inferring  that 
the  epistle  is  addressed  to  all ;  but  certainly  the  supposition  is  untenable,  the  greeting  of 
an  epistle  can  be  directed  to  those  only  to  whom  the  epistle  is  written.  The  best  course 
is  to  place  the  words  K?,riTolg  ayioig — avrQv  re  koI  rjfiQv  in  brackets,  as  in  the  additions  to 
the  greeting  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

f  The  supposition  of  Mosheim,  that  in  ver.  2  three  distinct  classes  of  Corinthian 
Christians  are  indicated,  viz.,  in  the  expression  T^yiaa/ievoi  h  Xpiaru)  the  old  approved 
Christians,  in  K?irfT<H  uywi,  the  newly  baptized,  and  in  kTvcicaAovuevoic,  those  who  were  so 
in  appearaiico  without  being  virtually  so,  needs  no  special  refutation. 

^  Tlj's  ise  of  c'pto  is  besides  extremely  doubtful,  at  least  Buxtorf  is  unacquainted 
with  it  (se(i  his  Lex.  Rab.  p.  2000). 
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evidently  highly  unnatural  and  forced  ;  without  doubt,  the  avicjv 
re  Kol  TjficoVy  both  of  them  and  of  us,  only  signifies  the  Christians  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  apostle,  and  those  further  removed,  in  order  to 
express  with  more  distinctness  the  idea  of  universality,  thus  stand- 
ing equivalent  to  Travrore  or  tv  irdori  rfj  yxj  or  olicovfievq.  So  Billroth 
correctly  after  Theophylact.  Bcittger  (Beitr.  pt.  iii.  p.  27,  seq.) 
mentions  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  to 
which  Christianity  had  already  spread  from  the  principal  towns. 
It  is,  however,  still  doubtful  whether  the  words  avrojv  re  kol  7)iiC)v 
are  better  annexed  to  totto)  or  to  Kvplov  rjficov.  Grammatically,  they 
are  easier  joined  to  tottw,  but  the  thought  appears  to  require  Kvpiov 
rmCdv/^  For  but  slight  importance  would  attach  to  considerations 
of  locality  in  the  relations  of  believers,  but  much  to  the  identity  of 
the  Kedeemer  for  all  Christians  ;  the  meaning,  therefore  is  this, 
"  to  all  who  in  any  place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  alike  their  Lord  and  ours." — Li  the  blessing  the  men- 
tion of  ^'  peace"  obtains  an  especial  importance  through  the  dissen- 
sions in  Corinth.  It  is  striking  that  Paul,  in  this  place,  should 
desire  grace  for  them^  as  it  is  immediately  said  in  ver.  4  that  they 
are  rich  in  grace  ;  but  it  is  with  the  possession  of  grace  as  with  that 
of  love,  the  more  we  possess,  the  more  we  may  receive.  Besides 
this,  grace  does  not,  like  an  earthly  possession,  remain  unchange- 
able ;  he  who  grows  not  in  grace  loses  insensibly  what  he  already 
possesses  ;  therefore,  under  every  point  of  view,  the  "  grace  of  God'' 
is  an  appropriate  wish. 

Vers.  4-6. — The  apostle  does  not  commence  immediately  (as  in 
Gal.  i.  6)  with  a  reproof  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  with  a 
hearty  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  expresses  a  confident  hope  of  their  ultimate  perfection  unto  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  He  thus  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  all 
Corinthian  Christians  and  thus  by  contrast  (from  ch.  i.  10,  seq.), 
brings  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sin.  Further,  if  we  compare 
the  commencement  of  the  other  epistles,  particularly  those  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  the  first  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which 
fellowship  in  the  gospel,  faith,  and  love  are  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation, there  seems  here,  in  the  special  mention  of  knowledge ^f 
to  be  contained  a  slight  intimation,  that  the  striving  of  some,  viz., 
the  party  "  of  Christ"  after  that  which  was  new,  required  restrain- 
ing, as  God  had  already  fully  opened  to  them  the  fountain  of  true 
knowledge.  With  this  the  aorist  eirXovriodrire,  ye  loere  enriched,  of 
ver.  5,  and  i^ore  firj  varepelodaL,  so  as  not  to  come  short,  etc.,  of  ver.  7, 
perfectly  agrees.  (In  ver.  4  Paul  writes  Qsco  fiov  as  in  Phil.  i.  3,  with 
reference  to  that  intimate  relation  which  the  apostle  in  prayer  con- 

*  So  Lacke  also  decides  in  the  Programm  already  quoted. 
f  On  the  relation  of  yi^uacc  to  awpia^  see  farther  at  ii.  6,  seq. 
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sciously  sustains  to  God.  —On  rravTore  compare  Eom.  i.  1()« — The 
thanksgiving  refers  not  to  the  grace  of  God  in  itself,  but  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthians.  The  ev  XpLorG)  'lr]aov 
might  be  joined  with  x^P^'''^  ''"^v  Qsov,  which  then  points  out  the  grace 
of  God  as  especially  manifested  in  the  work  of  Kedemption  ;  its 
position,  however,  requires  that  it  be  connected  with  the  doOeior]  v[uvy 
so  that  Christ  himself  appears  as  he  who  is  given  to  them  in  preach- 
ing, and  in  him  the  grace  of  God.  'Ev  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  signification  of  "  through :"  we  are  to  conceive  Christ  filled 
with  grace,  and  pouring  it  out  upon  man. — In  ver.  5  the  general 
phrase  tv  navri  is  defined  by  Xoyo)  and  yvcjoei.  Both  indicate  Divine 
truth,  but  loyog  objectively  as  the  subject,  yvcoaLg  subjectively  as  the 
understanding  of  the  preaching  ;  the  ndgy  united  with  the  two  ex«^ 
pressions,  requires  them  to  be  taken  in  their  utniost  general  and  un- 
limited extent,  for  the  subject  and  understanding  of  preaching  may 
be  conceived  in  various  degrees  of  completeness  and  development. — • 
Ver.  6,  expresses  only  the  incidental  thought  that  the  gospel  in 
Corinth  was  established  not  temporarily  but  abidingly — a  result 
which  could  be  wrought  only  by  Divine  power,  and  hence  it  testifies 
alike  to  the  supremacy  of  grace  among  the  Corinthians,  and  the  ready 
acceptance  of  it  on  their  part.  The  expression  iiaprvpiov  Xqigtov 
indicates  the  preaching  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies  of  him. — 
Krjpvyiia  is  correct  as  an  explanation,  though  to  be  rejected  as  a 
reading.  Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  10  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  jiaQTvpia.  Compare  Kev.  xii.  11. — Kadu)g  has 
here,  as  in  Acts  vii.  17,  the  signification  of  siquidem,  cum,  "  as  in- 
deed," "  as  you  see.") 

Vers.  7-9. — The  phenomenon  of  the  Charismata,  as  a  result  of 
the  universal  possession  of  Divine  grace  in  the  Corinthian  church,  is 
next  mentioned.  'ToTepecoOat  ev  firjdevl  xO'9tonaTi,  coining  short  in  no 
gift,  refers  to  the  manifold  and  unusual  gifts  of  grace^  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  Corinth  (comp.  on  1  Cor.  ch.  xii.  and  xiv.)  If  in 
the  apostolic  times  these  gifts  might  be  always  found  the  ticcompani- 
ment  of  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  (v^hence  xapioixara  is  here  to  be  referred 
not  merely  to  the  unmiraculous  influences  of  the  spirit);  yet  in  them- 
selves  the  Charismata  do  not  belong  to  the  indispensable  phenomena 
in  the  church.  But  upon  what  ground  does  Paul  connect  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  with  the  gifts  ?  (Comp.  the 
remarks  in  Matth.  xxiv.  1,  upon  diroKaXvipig  Kvpiov.)  First,  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  coming  is  a  testimony  of  inward  spiritual 
life,  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  faith  ;  for  this  "  waiting"  (see  on  Eom. 
viii.  19)  is  not  a  dry  historical  assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
will  return  again  one  day,  but  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  it,  which  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  love,  faith,  and  hope  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  13).     Again^  perhaps  the  mention  of  the  manifestation  of 
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the  Loj^d  comprehends  a  gentle  alltision  to  the  errors  of  the  sect 
of  Christ.  As  they  conceived  the  resurrection  ideally,  so  also  the 
resurrection  and  second  coming  of  Christ  they  could  scarce  hold  as 
real  events.  Granting  that  this  sect  expressed  real  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  maintained  inconsistently  the  doctrine  of  the  second  com- 
ing, after  abandoning  the  fundamental  one  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
the  apostle  might  intend  to  awaken  their  perception  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  latter  point  by  connecting  the  hope  here  expressed  with 
the  general  spiritual  life  of  the  Corinthian  church.  And  the  rather, 
as  in  ver.  8,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is  held  forth 
to  view  as  the  decisive  period,  as  the  consummation  of  all  progress 
(*a)f  reTiovq)^  and  for  which  therefore  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  that  they  should  preserve  themselves  blameless.  (Billroth 
justly  remarks  that  og  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Xgiarog  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  but  to  Geo^  of  ver.  4 ;  else  the  apostle  could 
not  have  written  ev  r?}  riiiepa  Kvpiov,  but  only  avrov. — The  parallel 
which  (3£(3at(x)a£t  forms  with  e(3e[3aiG)d7]j  in  ver.  6,  confirms  this,  where 
Oeog  is  also  to  be  supplied  ;  God,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  did  not  resist  the  operation  of  grace,  approves  himself 
faithful  in  confirming  and  maintaining  their  faith  (ver.  9).  BelSatocj 
is  found  in  the  same  signification,  in  2  Cor.  i.  21  ;  Col.  ii.  7.  2r?^pt<^a) 
is  likewise  so  used  in  Kom.  i.  11,  xvi.  25  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10  ;  2  Pet.  i.  12. 
An  enemy  to  all  Pelagianism,  the  apostle  refers  not  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  man's  regeneration,  but  also  its  continua- 
tion and  accomplishment,  to  God  alone,  leaving  to  man  only  the 
negative  fact  of  non-resistance  to  grace.  [Comp.  on  Eom.  ix.  1.] — 
Xltarbg  6  Qeog  is  found  in  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  1  Thess.  v.  24  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3. 
The  "  calling"  of  God  is  conceived  as  a  promise  to  mankind  that 
God  abides  by  his  truth,  although  man  for  a  season  prove  untrue  [2 
Tim.  ii.  13].  This  unfaithfulness  Paul  tacitly  attributes  to  many  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  and  reflecting  upon  it,  and  the  divisions  in  Corinth 
that  have  thus  become  possible,  he  mentions  also  the  fellowship 
[koiviovIo].  '  Where  a  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer  is 
truly  and  steadfastly  held,  there  is  also  unity  with  the  brethren  as 
his  members  ;  but  where  unessential  points  are  exalted  as  supreme, 
division  is  a  necessary  consequence.) 

Ver.  10. — After  these  slight  intimations  the  apostle,  leaving  the 
application  to  the  reader  himself,  proceeds  to  the  open  mention  of 
the  existing  contentions.  By  the  name  (^.  e.  the  person  and  exist- 
ence) of  him  with  whom  as  in  ver.  9,  all  believers,  according  to  the 
scope  and  end  of  their  calling  should  have  fellowship  since  he  is  their 
fountain  of  life,  he  beseeches  the  Corinthians  to  have  unity  among 
themselves,  and  avoid  divisions.  "  Saying  the  same  thing"  {rb  avrb 
Xeystv)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  uniformity,  or  absolute  oneness  of 
speech,  but  of  a  united  acknowledgment  of  what  is  essential  in  doc- 
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trine  and  practice  ;  in  fact,  expressive  of  the  union  of  mind  and 
judgment  (KaTrjprtaiievoc  elvat  kv  tgj  avrcd  vol  koI  iv  r^  avry  yvc5/i^). 
The  vovg  here  indicates  the  theoretical,  yvcjfir]  the  practical  element 
of  the  Christian  life,  as  Billroth  lias  already  justly  remarked.  (The 
distinction  of  later  times  between  axioiia  and  alpeocgy  practical  and 
theoretical  error,  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.  Both  expres- 
sions are  equivalent  to  epig^  ver.  11. — The  to  avro  Xeyetv  is  the  effect 
of  the  TO  avTo  (ppovelv^  comp.  Phil.  ii.  2  ;  it  denotes  uniformity  of 
speech  in  connexion  with  unity  of  feeling. — Karaprl(^Oy  to  arrange  [in 
Matth.  iv.  21,  of  mending  nets],  thence  perfect,  finish,  conform  to 
one's  idea.  Hence  KarrjpriafXEvot  =  reXsLot.  Unquestionably  it  is 
not  perfection  in  itself  which  is  here  meant,  but  perfectness  in  unity, 
which,  requiring  only  humble  hearts,  may  coexist  with  but  a  very 
partial  culture. 

Vers.  11,  12. — For  this  admonition,  continues  Paul,  I  have  un- 
fortunately reason  ;  for  I  hear  that  contentions  in  fact  exist  among 
you  ;  and,  as  the  source  of  his  information,  he  here  names  ol  XXoT^g. 
Of  this  Chloe  nothing  further  is  known  ;  probably  she  was  a  Corin- 
thian matron,  whose  slaves  alone,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
belonged  to  the  church.     The  expression  would  also  allow  of  our  re- 
ferring the  intelligence  to  her  kindred  ;    however,  the  want  of  more 
precise  notice  leaves  the  subject  in  doubt.    Paul  then  proceeds  to 
name  the  four  parties,  whose  characteristics   have   already   been 
treated  of  in  the  introduction  (§  1).     Here  the  question  may  occur, 
are  four  parties  really  specified,  or  are  there  not  rather  only  three  ? 
and  in  the  words  "  and  I  of  Christ,"  may  not  Paul  have  opposed  the 
true  position  to  the  false  ?  so  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  is, 
'^  Ye  say,  it  is  true,  every  one  of  you,  I  am  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  of 
Peter,  but  I  say,  I  am  of  Christ,  that  ought  ye  all  also  to  say/'    This 
supposition  is  favoured  by  the  passage  iii.  22  ;  there  three  parties 
only  are  named,  and  all  as  belonging  to  Christ.     Were  the  matter 
so,  then  indeed  all  inquiries  concerning  the  sect  of  Christ  would  be 
unnecessary ;  but  such  an  explanation  of  the  passage  appears  un- 
warranted, because  the  fourth  tyw  6e  is  placed  as  entirely  parallel 
with  the  other  three.     Had  a  contrast  to  the  others  been  intended 
Paul  would  have  written  avrbg  tyw  or  eyw  de  Uavlog.     Again,  2  Cor. 
X.  7  distinctly  shews  that  a  so-called  party  of  Christ  really  existed 
in  Corinth.     (The  form  Aeyo)  6e  tovto  denotes  "  and  I  mean  this," 
^^  I  refer  to  the  circumstance." — "EKaorog  viiCdv  is  not  to  be  pressed. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  some  who  comprehended  the  perverseness 
of  such  adherence  to  man ;  still  the  great  body  of  the  Corinthian 
church  was  certainly  split  into  parties. — Kr](pdg  is  Peter  (John  i.  43), 
and  not  an  unknown  man  of  this  name,  as  some  expositors  would 
believe  ;  the  conjecture  of  Kplonov  for  Xpcarov  need  barely  be  his- 
VoL.  IV.— 14 
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torically  adverted  to.  there  being  not  the  slightest  critical  authority 
to  justify  its  reception.) 

Vers.  13-16, — That  the  apostle  in  mentioning  the  four  parties 
had  in  mind  a  real  schism  is  shewn  by  what  follows.  He  asks 
whether  Christ,  that  is  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii. 
12),  which  must  be  a  unity,  is  divided,  and  if  they  thence  derive  a 
sanction  for  dividing  themselves  into  parties.'**  Lachmann  has  re- 
cently taken  the  clause  less  appropriately  as  a  declaration  of  Paul's, 
and  not  as  a  question  :  "  then  is  Christ  through  you  divided.'^  But 
with  this  the  questions  which  follow  do  not  harmonize.  The  apostle 
iirst  speaks  of  himself  as  rejoicing  that  of  himself  he  had  not  afforded 
the  slightest  occasion  for  these  contentions.  The  first  question  in- 
tentionally involves  a  contradiction,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make 
the  Corinthians  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  such  devotion  to  man, 
and  to  point  to  the  crucified  Saviour  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
salvation.  The  second  turns  upon  a  fact  not  impossible,  though 
possible  only  through  the  grossest  misunderstanding.  But  ignorant 
persons  might  suppose  that,  by  baptism,  they  were  placed  in  partic- 
ular relation  with  those  who  administered  the  rite  (comp.  at  Matth. 
xxviii.  19  on  the  form  jSanrcaOT'jvat  elg  rb  ovofid  rtvogj  also  at  1  Cor.  x. 
2).  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  refutes  this  idea  is  striking.  In- 
stead of  opposing  to  it  the  nature  and  intention  of  baptism,  he 
appeals  to  the  incidental  fact  that  he  had  baptized  few  persons  in 
Corinth.  (See  particulars  at  ver.  17.)  He  names  first  only  Crispus 
(the  former  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  8),  and 
Gains,  in  whose  house  he  dwelt  (Kom.  xvi.  23).  Afterwards  Ste- 
phanas occurs  to  him,  named  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  17,  as  a  member  of 
the  deputation  sent  to  Ephesus  ;  a;nd  that  the  account  should  be 
strictly  correct,  he  is  then  also  mentioned.  (In  ver.  15,  if^anrcaOriVy 
sometimes  i-^a-nriodriTe^  and  also  E(3a7TTiodj]y  is  to  be  found  for  i:[3dnTioa. 
Semlcr  therefore  thinks  that  Paul  had  not  used  any  verb,  but  had 
only  written  on  elg  rb  efibv  ovofia.  Pott,  however,  more  reasonably 
ascribes  the  alteration  to  the  transcriber  because  of  the  so  frequently 
recurring  tlSdnrtaa.  The  Iva  seems  here  at  the  first  glance  to  mark 
pure  result,  "  so  that  now  none  can  say  ;"  for  that  Paul  had  inten- 
tionally baptized  so  few,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  bap- 
tized in  his  own  name,  is  highly  improbable.  But  in  the  whole 
connexion,  particularly,  in  evxaptorcoy  lies  the  thought,  "  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  so  acted,  in  order  that  none  may  say/'  etc.  In  ver.  16  the 
expression,  elBdnnoa  6e  koI  rbv  ^re^avd  oIkov^  does  not  imply  that 
the  family  of  Stephanas  were  baptized  without  him,  but  he  with 
his  family,  just  as  the  well-known  form  oi  dii(pi,  does  not  denote  the 

*  Better  take  the  question  as  snggestod  by  the  words  immediately  preceding,  thus . 
Does  not  Christ  belong  alike  to  all  his  people  ?  Has  he  been  apportioned  out  so  as  to  be 
appropriated  by  a  part  of  them,  the  property  of  a  sect  ? — [K. 
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party  without  the  head.  For  infant  baptism  nothing  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  word  olKog^  as  already  observed  at  Acts  xvi.  14,  15, 
for  the  adult  members  of  the  family,  or  even  the  slaves  might  be 
exclusively  signified  by  it.) 

Ver.  17. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  baptize  (in  Corinth,  which  should  be  supplied  at  ver.  16,  tor  out 
of  this  city  he  may  certainly  have  baptized  manj^,  although  still 
few  in  proportion  to  the  number  converted  by  him),  by  saying  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  bap- 
tize. But  are  the  two  functions  irreconcileable  ?  Is  not  one  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  the  other  ?  Many  critics,  and  Pott  likewise, 
say  that  the  sense  of  this  is,  that  the  principal  office  of  the  apostle 
was  to  preach,  not  to  baptize.  But  Paul  must  intend  more  than 
this,  for  he  certainly  wishes  to  justify  his  practice  of  not  usually 
baptizing  as  well-founded.  Doubtless  a  trace  is  here  to  be  recog- 
nized of  the  partition  of  the  various  duties  among  the  servants  of  the 
ancient  church  ;  as  is  shewn  in  Acts  viii.,  the  apostles  principally 
preached  and  impai'ted  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
on  the  baptized,  while  the  rite  of  baptism  itself  was  performed  by 
the  apostolic  assistants*  Unquestionably  we  can  assign  (as  remarked 
at  Acts  viii.),  no  necessary  internal  reason  for  this,  the  performance 
of  this  rite  is  in  itself  nothing  less  than  preaching,  for  he  who 
preaches  aims  to  convert,  and  those  converted 'must  be  baptized  ; 
hence  under  some  circumstances  therefore,  as  the  foregoing  verses 
shew,  this  was  done  by  the  apostles.  But  to  Paul,  under  present 
circumstances,  his  abnegation  of  the  custom  was  of  service  by  jjrov- 
ing  that  he  had  given  no  occasion  for  undue  personal  adherence,  and 
what  refers  to  him  holds  good  also  of  Apollos  and  Peter. — With  the 
mention  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  Paul  immediately  connects 
a  remark  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  it,  attacking 
thereby  the  most  mischievous  party  in  Corinth,  that  of  Christ,  in 
the  very  foundations  of  their  error,  and  incidentally  condemning  the 
followers  of  Apollos.  Both  of  these  considered  that  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  support  of  human  wisdom,  Paul  maintained  the  contrary,  as- 
serting that  the  cross  of  Christ  (aravpoq'^  rod  Xptarov  =  Xoyog  rod 
ijravpov  [ver.  18],  meaning  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  of 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  of  the  gospel),  lost 
its  effect  thereby  (jiEVGiOxi,  i.  e.,  become  spiritless,  empty,  and  ineffec- 
tual; comp.  Kom.  iv.  14  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  3).   It  may  here  be  asked,  what 

*  2ravp6f  stands  primarily  for  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  this-  again  for  tlie  crucified 
person.  (Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  12,  14;  Phil.  iii.  18.)  The  expression  is  stronger  than  simply 
ddvaToc,  because  it  includes  in  it  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  tlie  death,  and  in  tliis  place  it  ia 
evident  that  the  cross  stands  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  s:nce an  itself  its  power  could 
not  suffer  through  human  wisdom,  but  only  the  doctrine  which  allows  the  intermixture. 
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that  wisdom  of  speech  {oocfyla  Aoyov)  really  signified,  from  which 
Paul  argued  so  mischievous  a  consequence  ?  Aoyog  might  here  be 
explained  as  reason,  so  that  Paul  admonishes  against  the  wisdom  of 
reason  in  contradistinction  to  the  wisdom  which  is  of  God.  But 
^cyog  never  signifies  reason  in  the  New  Testament,  for  which  vovg  is 
used  ;  it  has  the  sense  of  word,  speech,  doctrine,  therefore  ao^ta 
Xoyov'^  is  "  word  wisdom,"  i,  e.,  a  wisdom  in  appearance,  without 
being  so  substantially ;  in  ii,  4,  therefore,  "  wisdom  in  persuasive 
words"  {pocpia  ev  TTSLOolg  Xoyoig^  or  "words  taught/^  etc.  (ev  diSanroZg 
Adyoif,  ii.  13)  stands  for  this,  revealing  itself  as  human  dvdpcjmvT]^  in 
opposition  to  the  owpla  dnb  Oeov  (i.  30).  But  consult  iv.  20,  espe- 
cially, where  /Idyo^  and  Svvafiig  are  found  contrasted  as  in  vers.  17, 
18.  The  words  sv  oo<l>ta  Xoyov^  therefore,  do  not  express  the  true 
philosophy,  which  before  Christ  was  employed  in  the  search  after 
hidden  truth,  and^  after  his  coming,  in  striving  to  understand  the 
truth  which  was  manifested  in  him,  by  regeneration  through  the 
power  of  God  ;  but  they  describe  the  false,  and  delnsive  phi- 
losophy (Col.  ii.  8),  which  presents  the  appearance  of  this  desire 
without  the  reality,  and  springs  from  conceit  and  pride,  and  not 
from  a  thirst  after  the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting.  This  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  truly  makes  void  the  power  of  thB  cross  of  Christy 
because  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  being  inimical  thereto,  it  seeks  to  remove 
this  belief,  instead  of  acknowledging  it  as  necessary  to  salvation.  And 
it  is  no  less  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  form  ev  ootpla  Xoyov^  denotes 
merely  a  finely  constructed  discourse,  an  exact  and  logical  exhibition 
of  a  subject.  Those  genuine  and  pure  graces  of  style  which  are  the 
noble  expression  of  the  soul,  are  not  set  aside  by  the  influence  of  the 
gospel ;  although  not  essential  in  preaching,  they  are  not  in  conflict 
with  it.  But  all  false  ornament  of  speech,  which  is  in  no  respect 
the  expression  of  inward  life,  but  pure  hypocrisy,  seduces  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  from  what  is  essential,  and.  thus  injures  the  power  of 
preaching.  Although  then  the  two  are  ordinarily  united,  the  apos- 
tle assuredly  has  not  primary  reference  to  beautiful  discourses,  but 
to  the  false  wisdom  which  the  sect  of  Christ,  not  yet  fully  loosed 
from  the  trammels  of  heathenism,  exceedingly  over-prized,  and 
by  which  they  essentially  impaired  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The 
passages  ii.  4,  13,  shew  that  the  apostle  had  certainly  the  form 
of  the  discourse  also  in  his  mind  (although  the  expression  ev  oocpig, 
Xoyov  has  no  immediate  reference  to  it  ;  there  may  be  a  "  wisdom 
of  words"  without  rhetorical  eloquence),  for  rreidol  Xoyoi^  persuasive 
words,  indicates  that  which  is  intended  to  persuade  and  convincCy 
and  only  the  spirit  of  proselytism  will  seek  thus  to  persuade  to  faith. 

*  The  signification  of  the  phrase  ?^6yo^  co<piag  is  entirely  different  >  for  which,  see 
zii.  8. 
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Vers.  18,  19. — Paul  passes  somewhat  suddenly  to  what  follows  ; 
an  intermediate  thought  is  evidently  wanting,  for  in  itself  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  them  that  {)€rish 
foolishness,  affords  no  ground  for  the  previous  declaration  (to  which 
the  yap  refers)  that  we  are  not  to  preach  with  human  wisdom.  The 
connecting  thought  is  this :  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  not 
therefore  be  performed  in  human  wisdom  ;  in  fact  the  latter  destroys 
fundamentally  the  power  of  the  former,  because  the  two  (viz.,  the 
gospel  and  human  wisdom)  are  antagonistic  elements,  admitting  of 
no  union  :  one  depriving  the  other  of  its  nature,  and  each  striving 
to  annihilate  the  other.  Where,  therefore,  human  wisdom  rules, 
the  gospel  appears  as  folly  ;  but  where  the  gospel  bears  sway  (i.  e., 
has  manifested  itself  as  6vva(jLig  Q^ov^  the  Divine  power  which  takes 
captive  men),  there  human  wisdom  appears  as  foolishness,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  as  genuine  wisdom.  This  contrast  with 
*^  foolishness"  is  indeed  not  expressed,  but  is  included  in  the  expres- 
sion dvvaiMg^  for  true  wisdom  is  likewise  power.  And  so  precisely 
speaks  the  Scripture  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  structures  of  human  school  wisdom  (see  Isa.  xxix.  14);  it 
destroys  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  wise.  (The  contrast  of  diroXXv- 
(levoL  and  acj^viievot  furnishes  no  argument  for  predestination  ;  he  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  foolishness  is  lost  so  long  as  he  persists  in  the 
denial  of  Divinity  ;  let  him  but  abandon  his  erroneous  view,  and  he 
may  become  a  ocj^ajjievog, — Billroth  strikingly  remarks,  that  tlie  posi- 
tive of  rjfuVy  after  roTg  (tw^.  makes  the  expression  more  gentle  and 
forbearing  than  if  it  had  preceded.  The  latter  position  would 
have  brought  out  with  more  sharpness  the  rejection  of  the  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  words  rolg  de  ou)^nfj,^voig  rijuv  may  be  thus  understood: 
^'  the  saved,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  ourselves." — -The  quota- 
tion from  Isa.  xxix.  14,  follows  exactly  neither  the  HebreS^  nor  the 
LXX.  In  the  Hebrew,  God  does  not  speak  in  the  first  person,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  :  Wisdom  has  perished,  prudence  is 
concealed.  The  LXX.  have  the  passage  in  the  main  similar,  yet 
read  Kpy-ipco  instead  of  dderrjao).  The  proper  meaning  of  the  words, 
in  the  prophetic  passage  refers  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  which,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  most  varied  forms  al- 
ways remains  the  same.  The  aocpia  finally  is  the  result  of  the  vovg^ 
as  avveoa;  is  of  (ppoi^rjoigy  i,  e.,  understanding.  In  the  Old  Testament 
nicsrt  and  rtia  have  precisely  the  same  relation.  See  my  treatise  De 
Trichotomia  Nat.  Hum.  in  the  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  158,  seq. — The  <TO(^ot 
and  ovvETot  are  of  course  those  held  wise  and  prudent  by  men,  and  by 
themselves.  The  germs  of  true  wisdom  and  genuine  prudence  are 
not,  however,  destroyed  by  God  in  those  men  who  have  judgment  to 
hold  themselves  for  no  more  than  they  are,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
perfected. 
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Ver.  20. — The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  Paul  recognized  in  hfa 
own  time,  in  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which  laid  prostrate  all 
other  wisdom.  'Ev  XQiaroj^  in  Christ,  must  therefore  be  added  here 
t")  the  Eii6pave^  made  foolish,  as  ver.  21  shews^  in  connexion  with  ver. 
28.  In  Christ  was  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  come 
{ao^ta  Tov  alCJvog  fi^XXovrog),  before  whose  power  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  {aofpia  tov  alCJvog  or  rcoofxov  rovrov)  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  influence  of  Christ,  which,  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  first 
entered  upon  the  conflict  with  human  wisdom,  was  viewed  by  the 
apostle  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  as  triumphant,  a  fulfilment  which 
has  so  far  advanced  in  our  times,  that  philosophy  her&elf  is  com- 
pelled by  the  omnipotence  of  the  gospel  to  include  its  charac- 
teristic doctrines  in  the  circle  of  her  inquiries.  "  Where  is  the 
wise,"  exclaims  the  apostle,  "  since  the  true  wisdom  has  been  re- 
vealed ?''  At  an  earlier  period,  wisdom  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
ainon<T;  those  who  passed  for  wise,  that  which  was  absolute  being  yet 
hidden  ;  but,  after  the  unveiling  of  the  latter,  this  belief  was  no 
longer  possible.  What  is  the  reciprocal  relation  oi  oocpog,  ypaixfiarevq^ 
and  ov^rjTTjr/jg,  wise,  sci'-ihe,  disputer  1  lo(f)6g  seems  naturally  (as  Bill- 
roth after  Theophylact)  referred  to  the  Greeks,  and  ypamxarevg  to 
the  Jews,  among  whom  wisdom  was  made  to  consist  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
import  of  ov^Tj-T^rrig  then  becomes  exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the 
wo  ids  of  the  Father  alluded  to,  av^rjTrjrdg  (hvofiaae  rovg  koyiaiiolg 
Kol  EpEvvatg  TO,  rravra  tntTpenovrag,  he  denominates  Gv^rjrrjrdg  those 
who  trust  all  things  to  reasonings  and  investigations,  are  just  as- 
applicable  to  the  aocfyovg;  and  further,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
term  ''  false  v/isdom"  is  to  be  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence,  others  conceive  the  wise 
to  mean  the  moral  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates,  ypafxnarrslg  the 
grammarians  and  historical  inquirers,  and  ov^7]Trjral  tov  alCdvog  tovtov 
natural  philosophers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Anaximenes,  and  others, 
styled  by  Cicero  the  speculatores,  '^enatoresque  naturae.  But  tov 
alCJvog  T&vTov  refers  no  less  to  all  three,  than  to  the  latter  category,, 
in  audition  to  which  objection  neither  alu)v  nor  Koafiog  ovTog  can  sig- 
nify nature,  as  they  have  a  fixed  dogmatical  meaning  in  the  Hellen- 
istic dialect.  We  feel  obliged  therefore  to  persist  in  referring  the 
"  wise''  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  ypamiareXg  to  rabbinical 
erudition ;  observing,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  it  is  not  inves- 
tigation of  the  sacred  volume  which  i«  condemned  in  them,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  it,  their  verbal  subtleties,  their 
spirit  of  nnuute  trifling,  which  niakes  camels  out  of  gnats,  and  prides 
itself  in  its  achievements,  precisely  as  described  at  Matth.  xxiii. 
Finally,'  t he- 0T;<??T7^Ta/  niay  be  best  distinguished  by  supposing  that 
the  (irst  two  expressions  describe  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  sects^ 
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wliicli  prevailed  among  heathens  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  pointed 
to  that  dilettanteism  in  research,  which  had  become  widely  pre- 
valent, and  expressed  itself  in  an  universal  spirit  of  disputation 
and  speculation.  To  restrict  our  views  to  Jewish  enquirers  of  this 
kind,  called  ']f^'^  who  amused  themselves  with  the  mystical  scrip- 
tural expositions  named  taittj-^-^to,  as  Schleusner  and  Pott  appear  to 
do,  is  unwarranted  ;  we  must  rather  include  both  Greek  and  Jewish 
votaries  of  speculative  enquiries,  and  refer  the  condemnatory  language 
primarily  to  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  then  to  the  followers  of  i^ polios 
and  Peter. 

Ver.  21. — The  words  which  follow,  according  to  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  the  passage,  do  not  stand  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
preceding.     In  the  expression  ''  wisdom  of  God,"  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  generally  understood,  which  makes  the  sense  :  '^  hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?     Certainly,  for 
since  the  world  in  its  (pretended)  wisdom,  did  not  receive  God  in  his 
(true)  wisdom  in  the  gospel,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  (^.  e.,  deemed  such  by  the  world),  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve."    To  this  exposition,  however,  there  is  this  objection,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  which   is   precisely      the    foolishness   of 
preaching,  then  appears  as  a  co7isequence  of  the  non-acceptance  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  world  ;  but  manifestly  this  preaching 
far  from  resulting  from  that  cause,  was  originally  and  at  once  pre- 
sented in  its  true 'character.     Besides,  then,  not  enetd?)  ovic  tyvco^  but 
yivcjoKEL  would  have  been  used.     It  may  be  said  that  the  stress  does 
not  justly  belong  to  Sid  T7jg  ^G)pia^  rod  KtjQvyiJiaTog,  but  to  the  <JG)oai 
Tovg  marevovragy  which  would  make  the  signification  "  As  the  world 
would  not  acknowledge  God  in  the  wisdom  of  the  gospel,  it  pleased 
God  by  this  (apparently)  foolish  preaching  to  save  those  ivho  believed 
in  it,  and  thus  that  pretended  wisdom  was  made  foolishness,  because 
they  were  thereby  excluded  from  salvation."     It  must  be  confessed 
that,  by  adopting  this  explanation,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  are 
considerably  lessened  ;  but  the  position  of  the  words  we  are  per- 
suaded does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.    Undoubtedly  had  Paul 
intended  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  world  and  believers,  he 
would  have  written,  to  save  those  who  believe  through  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  (oojoai  rovg  Triarevovrag  did  rrjg  fiojpiag  rov  Kr]pvyixaTog). 
His  meaning  must  be  that  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
itself,  he  made  human  wisdom  to  become  folly,  not  through  the  fact, 
that  the  faithful  accepted  the  jt/wp/a  rov  Krjpvyfiarog.     In  accordance 
with  this  the  phrase  "  for  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God"  (tmeidrf 
yap  Ev  r^  ooipia  rov  Qeov)  must  be  received  in  a  signification  different 
from  that  usually  adopted,  that  is  the  h  rg  oo(pia  Qeov  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer,  not  to  the  gospel,  but  as  Billroth  has  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  in  short, 
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to  all  those  points  in  which,  according  to  Rom.  i.  18,  19,  human  re- 
search might,  if  honestly  conducted,  have  been  at  least  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  attain  to  a  conception  of  the  true  God.  Thus  the 
e-TTEidri  stands  in  beautiful  connexion  with  the  following  evdoicrjaevy 
and  the  apostle  says,  "  Because  men  made  so  ill  an  use  of  their 
power  of  discovering  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to  an  appa- 
rent wisdom,  God,  as  it  were  in  punishment,  has  published  salva- 
tion by  means  of  the  foolish  preaching  of  the  cross,  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  discern  salvation,  being  blinded  by  their  own  false 
wisdom. ■''  True,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  has  also  its  intrinsic  and 
necessary  foundation,  but  to  this  Paul  has  here  no  occasion  to  refer; 
he  merely  brings  forward  the  feature  which  appears  to  him  calculated 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  confiding  in  human  wisdom.  Riickert  has 
proposed  a  different  view  of  the  passage  ;  he  explains  ev  rfi  oacpLa 
Tov  Qeov  thus  :  "  under  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom, 
the  world  did  not  comprehend  God  through  its  own  wisdom."  But 
the  thought  that  the  non-recognition  of  God  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind was  an  arrangement  of  Divine  wisdom,  is  entirely  contrary  to 
Paul,  as  Eom.  i.  and  ii.  shew  ;  and  besides  this,  the  view  of  ev  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  this  explanation  is  highly  questionable  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  eyvw.  This  verb  cannot  be  separated  from 
ev  rxj  oo(piay  since  the  second  part  of  the  verse  contains  the  unde- 
veloped thought  that  believers  recognize  the  true  wisdom  in  the 
foolishness  of  the  gospel.  (Billroth  interprets  Sia  rrjg  oocplag  ;  '^  hin- 
dered by  their  wisdom,  the  world  knew  not  God."  I  rather  agree 
with  Winer  (Gr.  p.  840  §  47.  i.),  who  retains  did  in  its  accustomed 
signification,  in  the  sense  of,  "  by  means  of  their  wisdom  they  knew 
not  God  ;  i.  e.,  their  wisdom  was  not  the  fitting  means  for  the  per- 
ception of  truth." — EvdoKTjaev  6  Oeog  stands  according  to  the  well- 
known  nw"'  rs^  instead  of  the  Greek  tdofe  rw  QeCj.) 

Vers.  22-24. — Billroth  regards  the  clause  dependent  on  eTreidri  as 
a  second  condition  to  the  leading  clause,  *'  It  pleased  God,"  etc.,  which 
latter,  accordingly,  must  have  a  double  protasis,  one  preceding  and 
the  other  following  it.  This  would  involve  an  explanation  of  tv  ry 
GO(pia  TOV  Qeov  (ver.  21),  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  this  scholar 
gives  the  preference.  Both  the  premises  introduced  with  eTretdrj  must 
certainly  express  a  kindred  thought ;  but  iforjfieXa^  signs,  and  (rotpCa,  tvis- 
dom  (ver.  22),  as  well  as  oKavdaXov,  stumbling -block,  and  fJOj^Qia,  folly 
(ver.  23),  concern  the  gospel,  GO(l}ia  tov  Qeov  must  consequently  refer  to 
the  same,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  tenable.  Add  to  this  that 
eireidi]  does  not  in  this  place,  as  in  ver.  21,  signify  "  after,"  but  "  since," 
as  in  pure  Greek  tTrei  is  often  used,  but  never  eneidq.  (See  Passow  Lex.) 
In  the  JSTew  Testament  e-rTeidrj  is  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of  ''since," 
in  Matth.  xxi.  46  ;  Luke  xi.  6  ;  1  Cor.  v.  21,  xiv.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  26. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  connect  the  second  e-neid/]  with  what  fol- 
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lows,  and  consider  vers.  22-24,  as  the  carrying  out  of  that  "  rendering 
foolish"  etc.  (efi6pavev  6  Oeog),  (ver.  20),  which  is  represented  in  ver.  21 
as  well  merited.  The  foolishness  into  which  God  permitted  them  to 
fall  was,  that  their  aims  were  directed  toward  false  objects,  and 
that  the  true  one,  which  contained  in  fact  the  thing  they  sought, 
they  failed  to  discern.  The  sign-mania  {arjiietofiavia)  of  the  Jews 
prevented  their  acknowledging  Christ,  because,  although  himself 
the  greatest  sign,  and  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  miracles,  he  still 
did  not  perform  even  these  in  a  manner  which  accorded  with  their 
expectations,  and  instead  of  descending  from  the  cross,  he  died 
thereon.  Thus  Christ  crucified  destroyed  their  splendid  picture  of 
a  temporal  Messiah,  and  became  to  them  a  oKdvdaXov^  an  unaccept- 
able stumbling-block.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  required  that 
the  Gospel  be  established  by  a  chain  of  subtle  speculation  and  logical 
argument ;  as  this  was  wanting,  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  the 
depths  of  sound  speculation,  were  to  them  foolishness  (ixojpia).  It 
was  only  to  those  among  Jews  and  Greeks,  who  from  their  hearts 
obeyed  the  calling  of  God,*  that  the  crucified  Saviour  was  discern- 
ible as  a  Divine  source  of  power,  from  which  the  greatest  miracles 
(but  of  a  spiritual,  hidden  kind)  incessantly  proceed,  and  as  that 
Divine  wisdom,  in  comparison  with  which  all  human  wisdom  is 
folly. 

Ver.  25. — This  effect  of  the  gospel  the  apostle  deduces  from  the 
general  relation  of  Divine  to  human  attributes  ;  even  the  most  un- 
apparent  Divine  influence  is  more  powerful  and  wise  than  the  might- 
iest and  wisest  human  display.  The  terms  "  folly,  weakness  of  God" 
(to  iiGipoVy  TO  dodeveg  tov  Qeov),  bear  a  startling  character  ;  they  have 
the  force  of  an  Oxymoron.  Paul  certainly  did  not  intend  to  apply 
these  conceptions  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  only  to  the  outward 
slieioing  of  certain  features  of  the  Divine  economy,  particularly  re- 
demption through  the  death  of  Christ.  Even  this  might  appear  to 
men  foolish  and  weak  without  being  so.  It  would  therefore  be  er- 
roneous to  refer  to  dodeveg  tov  Qeov  to  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  the 
veiling  of  his  Divine  power,  as  Billroth  appears  to  do  ;  this  is  op- 
posed by  the  parallel  \io)p6v.  To  the  genitive  tCjv  dvdpGjncjv  finally 
G0(f)iag  and  SvvdiJ-ecjg  may  be  supplied. 

Vers.  26,  27. — It  seems  singular  that  the  apostle  should  draw 
the  argument  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  foolishness,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Divine  weakness,  from  the  character  of  believers. 

*  The  repetition  of  the  XpioTov  in  7er.  24  is  striking,  to  which,  from  ver.  23,  Kripvaaofiev 
must  be  supplied.  At  the  first  glance  the  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that  Paul 
preached  two  Christs,  first  the  crucified  one  for  the  unbelieving,  then  the  glorified,  i.  e., 
the  risen  Saviour,  for  the  believing.  The  true  thought,  of  course,  is  only  this,  that  unbe- 
lievers, having  no  faith  in  Christ's  resurrection,  make  as  it  were  to  themselves  another,  a 
dead  Christ,  whom  they  reject;  while  believers,  receiving  his  death  only  in  connexion 
"with  bis  resurrection,  possess  in  the  crucified  also  a  living  Saviour. 
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It  proceeds,  however,  from  this  cause,  that  both  are  exhibited  in 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
humiliation  of  God  in  Christ,  but  the  character  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  The  IdtGjraij  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  members  of  the 
church,  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  power  of  the 
mighty.  But  how  could  Paul  say  this  at  that  period  ?  It  would 
seem  suited  to  the  times  subsequent  to  Constantino,  but  not  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  Nero.  But  in  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church 
itself,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  pervaded  it,  Christianity 
even  then  presented  itself  as  victorious.  The  Christians  could 
effect  what  neither  philosopher,  prince,  nor  potentate  was  able  to 
do,  create  men's  hearts  anew,  and  out  of  sinners  and  evil-doers 
form  children  of  God.  (In  ver.  26,  fcXrjaig  stands  not  perhaps 
as  abstract  for  the  concrete  kXtjtoLj  but  signifies,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
20,  the  external  circumstances,  the  calling,  a  signification,  doubt- 
less, which  first  sprung  up  in  Hellenistic  usage.  Kiickert  takes  it 
with  Beza,  in  the  sense  of  7'atio  quam  dominus  in  vohis  vocandis 
secutus  est,  and  this  is  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  prominent 
part  sustained  by  6eo<;  e^eXe^aro,  in  what  follows.  But  Paul  would 
certainly  have  expressed  this  idea  differently. — Kara  adpica,  antithe- 
sis to  Kara  TTvevfia,  see  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  signifies  here  only  "  in  respect 
to  the  exterior,"  for,  regarded  inwardly,  Christians  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  wise,  strong,  noble.  Billroth  regards  odp^  as  = 
Koofiog  ovTog,  and  this  corresponds,  indeed,  with  the  general  sense, 
but  here  seems  less  appropriate  on  account  of  the  words  Swaroi  and 
evyeveXg,  which  in  themselves  indicate  nothing  sinful.  'EvyEveXg  refers 
to  noble  condition  ;  the  majority  of  the  first  Christians  were  slaves 
and  illiterate  men,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  substantially  a  progressive  triumph  of  the  unlearned  over 
the  learned,  the  lowly  over  the  great,  until  the  emperor  himself  laid 
his  crown  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.-— In  ver.  27,  jwwpa,  doOevTJ  and 
dyevrj  correspond  closely  with  the  three  expressions  in  ver.  26.  The 
change  of  the  masculine  to  the  neuter  is  unimportant,  as  in  ver.  27 
Tovg  oo(pov(;  again  intervenes  ;  the  masculine  merely  presents  the 
thought  in  a  more  concrete,  the  neuter  in  a  more  abstract  form. 
*¥4EXb:^aro  marks  the  summoning,  selecting  act  of  the  election  of 
grace,  but  without  reference  to  absolute  predefitination.  In  the 
Divine  purpose  the  summons  is  general,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
voluntary  resistance  of  individuals  to  his  grace,  that  it  assumes  to 
human  view  the  form  of  selecting.) 

Vers.  28,  29.— -Paul,  in  the  endeavour  to  exhaust  the  striking 
idea,  pushes  his  statements  to  the  utmost  limits  ;  he  adds  yet  the 
words  t^ovOevTjfievaj  nay,  fii)  ovra,  and  substitutes  for  KaraLGxyveiv  the 
stronger  Karapydv,  The  supplying  of  ^Eja  tl  to  the  form  ^7/  ovra  is 
wholly  wrong.     Paul  intends  to  describe  believers,  not  merely  as  not 
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great,  but  as  the  absolutely  not-existing,  as  in  Kom.  iv.  17.  The 
ground  of  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  that  the  natural  man  has  no 
real  being  or  existence  ;  but  as  the  following  rd  bvra  means  likewise 
the  natural  man,  it  is  doubtless  better  to  conceive  the  relation  as  the 
following.  The  natural  man  has  indeed  no  true  life ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  natural  powers,  he  stands  invested 
with  a  certain  conscious  energy.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  state,  in  repentance  and  its  wrestlings,  the  strength  of  the 
natural  man  disappears,  and  that  of  the  new  life  not  being  yet  ef- 
fective, he  is  indeed  a  iii)  6V,  out  of  which  God's  creative  power  now 
produces  existence.  The  tf  avrov  vfjieXg  kore^  in  ver.  30,  refers  to  this 
new  birth  in  regeneration  ;  the  honour  and  glory  being  alone  of  God 
and  of  no  created  being.  (In  ver.  28,  dyevriq  means  ignohili  loco 
natus  ;  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  pro- 
fane writers  it  also  signifies  "  childless"  or  "  degenerate,"  degene7\ — • 
In  ver.  29,  the  ndaa  odp^^  like  fj^rj  ndg,  is  formed  after  the  familiar 
Hebrew  formulas  n^a  hb  and  Vb  kV.  For  rod  Qsov  the  teoct.  rec.  reads 
avToVj  which  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as,  on  account  of  the  avrov 
immediately  following  it  would  scarcely  have  been  substituted  for 
Geov.  Bat  the  Codd.  A.C.D.E.F.G.I.,  and  many  minuscula  read 
Qeov,  so  that  the  text  must  be  retained.  'Evdjmov  r=  •'.^^V,  before 
God,  i.  e.,  in  his  presence,  before  his  face,  as  if  the  creature  had  an 
individual  merit  of  his  own,  comp.  ver.  31.) 

Vers.  30,  §1. — The  first  of  these  two  verses  is  merely  subordinate 
and  incidental,  ver.  31  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  ver. 
29  :  it  places  in  contract  to  their  outward  debasement  the  spirit- 
ual dignity  of  Christians.  From  the  Father,  through  the  Son 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  36),  believers  have  their  existence,  not  merely  as 
regards  their  creation,  but  especially  as  regards  their  new  creation, 
of  whose  several  stages  Christ  is  the  essential  representative.  This 
last  idea  lies  in  the  "who  was  made  for  us"  (6^  iyevrjOij  7)iuv)j  which 
words  imply  not  only  that  Christ  by  his  doctrine  and  example 
teaches  us  wisdom,  etc.,  or  produces  it  in  us  through  his  Spirit,  but 
that  he  is  in  fact  become  (in  his  active  and  passive  obedience)  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification-,  and  redemption,  and  that  there- 
fore, all  these  in  his  followers  are  only  the  unfolding  of  gifts  received 
in  him,  (Comp.  upon  rereXeoTaL  at  John  xix.  40.)  The  d-no  Qeov 
must  be  connected  with  the  eyevijOrj,  so  that  Christ  himself,  in  his 
human  nature,  appears  as  a  gift  from  God  to  men  ;  but  as  to  the 
terms  themselves,  which  express  the  nature  of  Christ,  they  stand  in 
a  climax,  and  comprehend  the  phases  of  the  Christian  life  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion.  Wisdom  (oocpia)  marks  that  true 
essential  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  nothingness.  In  so  far  is  it  the  commencement  of  all 
true  life,  genuine  repentance.     It  leads  to  righteousness  {diKaioovvif)^ 
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1.  e.,  to  personal  righteousness  in  tlie  germ,  and  on  account  of 
this  germ,  to  justification  (the  declaring  righteous)  of  the  entire 
man  as  regenerate.  (See  on  Kom.  iii.  21.)  Sanctification  (dyiaoiiog)^ 
is  the  gradual  development  of  this  germinal  new  life,  not  the  gradual 
improvement  or  purifying  of  the  old  man,  for  that  must  he  given  up 
to  death.  Finally,  redemption  (dncjXvrpojGtg)^  which  sometimes  em- 
braces in  its  meaning  the  commencement  of  the  new  life,  refers  here 
especially  to  its  end  and  accomplishment.  (See  on  this  idea  at 
Kom.  iii.  25.)  Perfect  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  comes  only 
with  the  redemption  of  the  body  (aTToXvrpoGLg  rov  ocj^arog^  Rom.  viii. 
23),  because  the  mortal  body  always  remains  a  source  of  temptation. 
Paul  then  again  repeats  the  thought  in  ver.  29,  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage from  Jer.  ix.  23,  signifying  that  no  creature  may  glory  in 
himself,  but  only  in  the  Lord  ;  which,  according  to  the  context, 
would  bear  this  construction,  that  the  Christian  is  indebted  to  the 
Lord  alone,  and  not  to  himself,  for  the  whole  work  of  his  moral  per- 
fection, a  doctrine  destructive  of  all  Pelagianism.  Regeneration  is 
entirely  God's  work,  as  was  the  creation,  alike  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end. — (Yer.  31  is  an  anacoluthon ;  to  the  tVa,  yevqrai 
may  be  supplied. — Kavxaodai  is  generally  construed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  eVy  but  also  with  rrept,  vTrep,  Kara.) 


§  2.  The  Wisdom  of  God. 
(ii.l-16.)    . 

After  thus  exposing  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  the  apostle 
describes  more  closely  the  properties  of  that  which  is  Divine  from 
ver.  6-16,  having  beforehand  plainly  signified  to  the  Corinthians 
(ver.  1-5),  with  an  allusion  to  ver.  17,  chap,  i.,  that  this  wisdom, 
pure  and  without  any  admixture  of  human  elements,  was  what  he 
had  faithfully  preached  to  them. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Upon  coming  to  Corinth,  says  Paul,  he  preached  to 
them  with  no  human  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  but  had 
simply  announced  to  them  the  historical,  and  indeed  the  crucified 
Christ,  exposing  to  full  view  the  folly  of  the  Divine  preaching  (ver. 
21),  instead  of  veiling  it  in  mystery.  This  contains  the  great  truth 
which  cannot  be  too  deeply  realized,  that  the  gospel,  in  its  essence, 
is  matter  neither  of  theory,  abstraction,  reflection,  nor  again  imagi- 
nation, hut  history,  and  in  truth  Divine  history.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  the  acts  of  God,. and  especially  of  the  one 
great  act  of  God's  love,  the  gift  of  his  only  Son  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  When  faith  is  well  established,  then  alone  may  this  act  of 
God  become  the  subject  of  theory,  of  science,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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cliurcli ;  and  even  then  only  so  far  as  the  whole  investigation  pro- 
ceeds from  faith.  (See  on  ver.  6,  seq.)  Faith  can  never  be  a  fruit  of 
science.  It  has  its  origin  in  God's  Spirit  alone,  which  ever  shews  itself 
most  immediately  effectual  in  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Divine 
history.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  idealizing  tendencies  of  the 
false  teachers  among  the  CorinthianSj  that  even  then  traces  of  Docetic 
views  of  Christ  were  discernible  among  them  (see  on  xv.  12),  which 
the  apostle  intended  to  oppose  by  holding  up  to  view  the  historical 
Christ.  (In  ver.  1  the  vnepoxri  Xoyov  r\  oocfyiag  points  to  both  the 
rhetorical  and  speculative  elements  united  in  the  expression  oocpia 
Xoyov  (i.  17),  as  is  plainly  shewn  by  ii.  4.  The  substantive  vneijoxri 
is  found  in  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  It  indicates  here  the  exaggeration  arising 
from  vanity,  which  exhibits  the  unessential  as  essential. — -Upon 
fiapTvpiov  Tov  Qeov  see  on  i.  6  The  reading  ixvorriptov  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  ver.  7. — In  ver.  2,  hpiva  is  not,  with  Billroth,  to  be 
rendered,  "  I  determined,"  but  "  I  judged  in  myself,  i.  e.,  I  had  the 
fullest,  most  perfect  conviction.^'  The  elSevai  h  vplv^  to  know  among 
you,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  in  Corinth  only  Paul 
must  have  no  other  knowledge  than  Christ,  whilst  elsewhere,  and  in 
himself,  he  might  know  many  things  ;  but  that,  as  in  Corinth,  so 
everywhere,  and  also  in  himself,  Christ  was  all  in  all ;  the  eldevai, 
that  is  to  say,  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  everlasting  ; 
and  this  is  of  no  multiform  character,  but  one,  and  is  embraced 
in  Christ,  the  manifested  God  (Col.  i.  16,  17).  In  this  knowl- 
edge there  are  no  degrees  ;  it  is  either  p  )ssessod  in  full  or  is  en- 
tirely wanting.  True,  it  is  not  denied  that  this  sole  knowledge  of 
eternal  truth  is  again  in  itself  capable  of  progression  ;  but  it  has  in 
no  stage  of  its  development  the  character  of  variety.  This  latter 
belongs  solely  to  earthly  knowledge,  which  attains  to  true  unity  only 
as  it  blends  itself  with  this  higher  knowledge.  Further,  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  or  concerning  Christ,  but  that  he  knows  him,  preaches 
him.  The  historical  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  living  one,  who 
abides  by  his  people  until  the  last  day.  He  works  personally  in 
each  believer,  and  is  begotten  again  in  each.  Therefore  Christ  him- 
self, the  crucified  and  the  risen,  is  everywhere  the  object  of  preach- 
ing, and  also  wisdom  itself  (i.  31),  for  his  history  repeats  itself 
livingly  in  the  entire  church,  and  in  every  member  of  it,  not  thereby 
becoming  old,  as  divinity  never  decays  ;  it  exists  in  the  present  day 
in  the  same  fulness  of  power  in  which  it  revealed  itself  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church.) 

Veis.  3-5. — As  the  individual  has  to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembHng,  God  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  and 
inciting  his  diligence  by  a  holy  sense  of  God's  presence  (Phil.  ii.  12, 
13),  so  Paul,  in  perfect  consciousness  of  the  Divine  strength  working 
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through  him,  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  acknowledging  his  own 
weakness,  appeared  in  Corinth  to  preach  God,  without  the  admix* 
ture  of  anything  human.  It  is  not,  however,  slavish  fear  that  is 
spoken  of,  but  the  tender  concern  which  belongs  to  love,  and  the 
holy  awe  which  accompanies  the  love  of  God.  That  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  disease  or  persecution,  is  shown  by  the  icai  which  unites 
ver.  3  immediately  with  ver.  2,  so  that  the  force  is,  "  and  therefore," 
or  "  in  this  consciousness."  As  he  therefore  preached  a  Saviour  in 
weakness  (viz.,  as  crucified),  so  he  declared  also  himself  to  be  weak. 
(^'Ey evoiirjv  npbg  vfidg J  of  ver.  3  includes  also  the  idea  of  his  coming 
among  them. — -In  ver.  4  the  first  iml  is  to  be  understood  as  adversa- 
tive. Paul  utters  the  antithesis  ;  in  himself  weak,  but  in  God 
strong. — Aoyog  refers  to  more  familiar  discourse,  tcrjpvyiJba  to  preach- 
ing, properly  speaking.  Ueidol  is  an  epithet  of  censure  ;  it  indicates 
the  peculiar  human  persuasion,  which  should  find  no  place  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  ;  believers  must  be  converted  by  Divine 
230wer.  The  form  does  not  occur  again  ;  the  Greeks  have  mOavog 
for  it,  and  likewise  Treicrro^,  ireiaTLKog^  and  if  some  Codd.  adopt  these 
forms',  or  ev  neidoT,  it  is  clear  that  these  readings  originate  only  in 
the  substitution  of  a  more  usual  for  the  unaccustomed  form.  The 
dvdpojoTTLVTjg  is  also  a  spurious  addition,  borrowed,  without  doubt,  from 
ver.  13.  The  strict  antithesis  to  nEtdol  GO(ptag  Xoyot  is  clearly  ^:v  oocpla 
Qeovy  instead  of  which  he  puts  the  operation  of  Divine  wisdom. 
Uvevimrog* Kol  6vvdfjieG)g  is  best  comprehended  as  a  hendiadys.  The 
operation  is  primarily  to  be  conceived  as  internal,  in  that  the  gospel 
has  power  to  transform  sinners,  then  external,  as  displaying  itself  in 
the  Charismata. — -In  ver.  5  zi  implies  origin  and  permanent  existence. 
Faith  is  first  the  creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
efiace  [although  he  may  hinder  its  production]  ;  but  it  also  rests 
continuously  in  this  mighty  Spirit,  who  incessantly  produces  it,  as  it 
were,  anew.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  apostle  now  commences  his  most  important  de- 
lineation of  Divine  wisdom  as  manifested  in  Christ.  The  connexion 
with  what  precedes  it  is  this  :  but  if  the  gospel  is  no  product  of 
worldly  wisdom,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  this  property  ;  it  is 
rather  a  higher,  a  Divine  wisdom.  But  for  understanding  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  a  survey  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  wisdom,  and 
to  knowledge  {yvcomg)  is  indispensable.*'  Paul  uses  indeed  ordinarily 
the  former  term  wisdom  {oo^ia)^  bat  in  i.  5  we  have  already  met  with 
yvC)oigy  and  yvdvai  is  found  in  ii.  14  :  besides  the  ideas  are  so  closely 
allied,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  rightly  to  comprehend  one  without 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Trlang,  aocpia,  yvcjaig^  are  discussed  here  only 
as  they  necessarily  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  eternal  life  of  every  believer  (one  or 
other  prevailing,  as  it  may  be),  and  not  as  Charismata.  In  the  latter  quality  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  remarks  on  xii.  7,  seq. 
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the  other.  Faith  (nlGTig)  is,  according  to  the  observations  upon 
Kom.  iii.  21,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  wisdom  (rro^m) 
and  knowledge  (yvcooLg)  spring  up.  It  is  conceived  as  Christian 
faith,  the  life  of  God  in  man,  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  his 
heart,  and  thus  presupposes  the  surrender  of  man  to  Christ.  Faith, 
therefore,  is  first  planted  in  the  heart,  since,  though  it  certainly  is 
not  without  knowledge,  yet  this  accompanying  knowledge  is  not  the 
original  principle,  but  the  product  of  spiritual  experience.  In  the 
progress  of  the  , gradually  unfolding  life,  the  whole  man  is  swayed 
more  and  more  by  the  power  of  Christ,  and  consequently  his  thoughts 
likewise  are  sanctified.  Thus  knowledge  {yvCyoig)  is  formed  as  the 
fruit  of  faith,  and  never  ceases  to  be  borne  by  it,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
branch  ;  for  sight,  which  alone  does  away  with  faith,  lies  without 
the  limits  of  our  earthly  life.  The  church  collectively  being  but  an 
enlargement  of  individual  life,  must  likewise  attain  to  a  yvCjag^  that 
is  to  say,  a  theology  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the 
yvC)Oig  became  spurious  knowledge  when  it  was  founded  not  upon  a 
life  of  faith  and  growing  inward  experience,  but  upon  elements 
liable  to  error,  because  alien  to  the  faith.  In  the  expressions  yvCJoig 
or  EmyvG)GLg  (Eph.  i.  17,  iv.  13 ;  Rom.  i.  28),  knoiuledge,  as  such,  is 
thus  primarily  indicated,  not  a  knowledge  phenomenal  and  concep- 
tional,but  an  essential  knowledge,  grounded  on  the  j)OSsession  of  what 
is  known,  on  the  communication  of  divinity  to  men.  This  essential 
knowledge  can  never  be  unpractical :  as  true  it  beholds  with  a  cor- 
rect eye  outward  circumstances,  and  tempers  the  energy  of  the  will 
to  work  efiectually  in  them  ;  in  this  practical  relation  knowledge 
becomes  wisdom  {oo(l)ia). — One  element  can  never  exist  without  the 
other,  the  theoretical  without  the  practical,  and  vice  versa  ;  the 
two  expressions,  therefore,  if  a  precise  distinction  be  not  sought, 
may  be  used  indifferently.  But  Paul  here  especially  and  intention- 
ally employs  oo<^ia,  wisdom,  because  the  deviations  of  the  Corintli- 
ians  were  in  general  of  a  practical  kind,  and  betrayed  themselves  in 
practice,  though  indeed  here,  as  ordinarily,  they  ultimately  rcjoted 
themselves  in  doctrinal  errors.  In  its  abstract  character  again,  as  the 
wisdom  of  God,  ^.  e.,  as  wisdom  proceeding  from  God,  Paul  opjDoses  the 
gospel  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as  such 
only  by  the  perfect,  that  is,  true  believers  (the  -nvevnariiioi^  iii.  1),  who 
bear  the  principle  of  perfectness  in  themselves,  without  its  being  en- 
tirely developed  (Phil.  iii.  12-15).  In  this  view  the  gospel  lias,  and 
ever  retains  the  nature  of  a  mystery,  which  the  Almighty  has  pre- 
pared for  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  it  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  natural  man  (ver.  14).  (In  ver.  6  the  construction 
Gocplav  tv  ToXg  TeXsLocg  is  not  equivalent  to  the  dative  "  wisdom  for 
the  perfect,"  but  to  ovocv  ev  rolg  TeXeioLg,  "  which  is  esteemed  w^hat 
it  is  only  among  the  perfect." — Again,  the  oocpia  tov  aiC)voq  tovtov  is 
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=  the  aocpla  Tov  Koqiov  rovrov  of  i.  20  ;  and  if  the  rulers  (ap;\;ovre^) 
are  still  further  distinguished,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  more 
strongly  displaying  the  triumph  of  Divine  over  human  wisdom  ;  for 
the  expression  refers,  not  to  evil  spirits  [in  which  case  this  form 
is  always  in  the  singular],  but  rulers  and  princes,  in  the  learned,  as 
In  the  political  world,  as  ver.  8  shews.  They  had  crucified  Christ, 
but  had  come  to  nought  {Karapyoviievoi)  since  he  was  risen  again, 
and  the  church  had  continually  extended  itself  The  connexion 
between  influence  in  the  state  and  in  learning  proceeds  from  the 
circumstance  that  cultivation  is  ordinarily  most  widely  prevalent 
among  the  higher  classes. — Ver.  7.  'Ev  fjLvarrjplG)^  in  a  mystery,  and 
dnoKeKpv^lxevrjj  hidden,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  absolute  unknow- 
ableness,  otherwise  no  "  wisdom  of  God"  could  ever  exist  among 
men,  but  only  of  the  impossibility  of  its  being  understood  outside 
of  the  limits  of  strictly  Christian  life.  [See  the  remarks  upon 
Kom.  xvi.  25.] — But  the  two  expressions  are  not  synonymous  ;  t:v 
^varrjQLG)  is  more  applicable  to  men,  "  a  wisdom  in  mysterious 
form,  not  discernible  of  man  with  his  natural  powers  ;"  dno/ceKpvii- 
jjievr]  to  God,  "  hidden  in  God  and  in  his  being,  consequently  itself 
of  a  Divine  nature  ;"  ver.  9  carries  out  the  idea. — Heidenreich  sup- 
plies YV(x)pioaL  to  'npoG)pLGev.  In  some  passages,  as  Eph.  iii.  4, 5  ;  Col. 
i.  26  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  this  idea  is  unquestionably  expressed,  bat  here 
TTpoGjptaev  seems  simply  intended  to  declare  that  God  had  previously 
destined  to  man  the  gift  of  salvation  through  Christ,  the  design  of 
revelation  being  already  sufficiently  evident  throughout  the  entire 
argument. — A/wv  has  not,  literally,  the  sense  of  eternity,  it  signifies 
only  a  long  period  ;  but  irpo  rdv  alcjvcjv,  i.  e.,  before  all  ages,  indi- 
cates, in  fact,  the  abstract  notion  of  eternity. — The  66^a  is  here  not 
glory,  but  glorification,  for  all  human  glorying  Paul  had  at  i.  29,  31, 
completely  excluded.  The  ijpojv  applies  not  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  to  all  believers  to  whom  the  promises  of  ages  past  were  ful- 
filled.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — That  the  rulers  of  this  world  (dpxovreg  tov  alojvog 
TovTov)  denote  the  worldly  great  in  science,  and  in  the  state  ver.  8 
clearly  shews  where  they  are  described  as  those  who  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory.  Yet  this  expression  is  by  no  means  to  be  referred  to  the 
Jews  alone  ;  without  doubt  the  apostle  beheld  in  Pilate  the  repre- 
sentative of  heathen  rulers,  and  therefore  both  Jews  and  heathens, 
in  their  scientific  and  political  representatives  were  alike  included. 
The  apostle,  in  passing,  proves  the  assertion  (in  accordance  with 
Luke  xix.  42  ;  xxiii.  34  ;  Acts  iii.  17  ;  xiii.  27),  that  they  had  not 
known  Christ,  from  the  fact  that  they  crucified  him.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  Justify  them,  for  had  they  rightly  used  the  means 
afforded,  they  might  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as 
Acts  xiii.  27  clearly  shews  ;  but  it  is  designed  to  mitigate  their 
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guilt,  and  to  intimate  that  the  natural  man,  as  such  (ver.  14),  ever 
thus  acts,  and  consequently  continually,  as  it  were,  crucifies  Christ 
anew.  The  meaning  of  jivbiaKeLv  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  expression 
"  lord  of  gloiy."  As  a  guiltless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  richly-gifted 
tnan,  they  knew  him  well  ;  therefore  their  guilt  must  ever  remain 
great,  as  they  delivered  him  through  envy  ;  but  they  really  believed 
he  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  because  their  notions  of  God  were  es- 
sentially false,  and  with  such  notions  Christ's  conduct  by  no  means 
agreed.  "  Glory"  is  here  the  entire  fulness  of  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  world.  Divine  power,  and  glory,  just  as  God,  at  Acts  vii.  2  ; 
Eph.  i.  17,  is  called  God  or  Father  of  glory  ;  and  "  lord  of  glory" 
(fcvpLoc:  T7j^  ^o^rjg)  seems  to  mark  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  indeed,  transcends  the  power  of  man,  as  it 
is  wrought  in  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  though  it  may  be  re- 
pelled by  man's  own  resistance.  Finally,  "crucifying  the  Lord  of 
glory"  {toravQG)aav  rov  kvqwv  rrjg  cJof?/^)  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  exhibit  a  confusion  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures,  thereby  arguing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  a  correct  fundamental  principle,  although  there  niay  not 
always  be  strict  congruity  in  the  mode  of  its  exhibition. — The  quo- 
tation which  follows  (ver.  9)  connects  itself,  as  in  i.  31,  in  the  form 
of  an  anacoluthon.  Theophylact  considers  that  supplying  yeyove 
would  restore  the  construction  ;  Billroth  views  the  whole  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  oo(pia  Qeov  of  ver.  7.  But  dXXd  is  more  correctly 
taken  in  antithesis  to  the  words  rjv  ovSelg  tgjv  dpxovroiv  rov  alojvog 
rovrov  tyvcoKev,  ivhicli  none  of  the  rulers,  etc.  (ver.  8).  This  con- 
trast, however,  Paul  states,  not  in  his  own  words,  but  in  those  of 
Scripture  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is  this,  "  Which  wisdom  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world  understood,  but  it  is  prepared  by  God  for 
those  who  love  him  ;  by  human  power  it  can  never  be  attained." 
For  "  eye,  ear,  heart,"  indicate  the  modes  by  which  man,  as  such, 
attains  either  idea  or  perception  ;  the  love  which  places  itself  in 
connexion  with  God,  conducts  to  a  far  richer  world  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  than  earthly  means  can  open  to  our  conception.  The 
quotation,  therefore,  seems  to  refer  only  to  man  with  his  natural 
powers  ;  the  following  verse  represents  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  he  attains  to  an  essential  knowledge  of 
Divine  things.  The  dXXd  alludes  to  the  previously-mentioned  ov5elc 
EyvG)Ke,  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  53. 10. 1) — 'llroi^aoe,  prepared,  intimates, 
also,  the  actual  communication. — The  second  d  stands  for  wuivra. — 
'Kvnftaiveiv  trcl  Kapdlav  z=  tih  V?  nVy,  the  rising  of  a  lively  feeling  in 
the  heart. — The  Old  Testament  has  no  such  precise  passage  ;  Paul 
referred  not  improbably  to  Isa.  Ixiy.  3,  4,  quoting  from  memory  ; 
for  a  similar  thought  is  found  in  Isa.  lii.  15,  and  Ixv.  17.  The  form 
itaOG)g  yeyQaTTrai  does  not  allow  our  referring  it  to  an  apocryphal 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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work,  for  it  always  signifies  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless  Ori- 
gen,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  imagined  that  Paul  had  borrowed 
these  words  from  the  apocrypha  of  Elias.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  words  existed  in  such  a  book,  now  lost ;  but  £^s  the  book  itsell 
was  doubtless  the  work  of  later  times,  they  were  probably  quoted 
from  our  epistle  by  the  apocrypha. 

Yer.  10. — Paul  then  derives  the  wisdom  of  believers  from  a  sim- 
ilar exercise  of  Grod's  grace  ;  they  know  God  through  the  revelation 
of  his  Spirit.  Of  course  this  is  not  limited  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
but  includes  all  believers,  who  indeed  at  Pentecost  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  same  time  ;  the  words  refer,  however, 
strictly  to  the  regenerate,  and  not  at  all  to  the  members  of  the  vis- 
ible church.  On  "revealing  through  the  Spirit,"  see  Matth.xvi.  17. 
The  question  here,  is  not  of  the  one  great  fact  of  the  appearing  of 
Chnst,  but  of  the  individual  influence  which  each  experiences  in 
himself  of  the  power  of  Christ ;  just  as  the  process  of  seeing  requires 
not  merely  the  creation  of  the  sun,  but  that  the  sun's  ray  strike  the 
eye.  (To  direKdXvxIje  supply  from  ver.  7  oocpiav  dnoKeKpvfiixsvrjv.) 
This  revealing  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  deduced  by  the  apostle  from 
his  general  nature.  The  Spirit,  i.  e.,  the  Spirit  of  God,  searches 
likewise  the  depth  of  the  Godhead,  and  can  hence  impart  true 
knowledge  concerning  God.  The  heightening  clause  k  al  rd 
(idOri  rov  Qeov^  requires  that  navra  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
so  that  nothing  is  excluded  from  the  penetrating  scrutiny 
(epevvdv)  of  the  Spirit.  Besides,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God  him- 
self, the  "  deep  things  of  God'"'  are  the  decrees  of  God,  the  acts  of 
his  will,  but  also  signify  the  Divine  essence  itself.  The  Father,  in 
his  infinite  fulness  and  depth  is  known  to  himself  in  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  just  as  a  man  (ver.  11)  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the 
things  that  are  in  him.  There  are,  also,  attributes  of  God  which 
man  may  apprehend  with  his  natural  powers  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  The 
rd  (3ddr]  in  connexion  with  /catj  "  even  the  dejDths  of  God,"  signifies 
that  which  is  absolutely  beyond  the  mere  human  understanding, 
e.  g,,  the  Trinity.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  knows 
all,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  reveals  all  to  men,  but  that  it  is 
only  those  things  which  concern  Christ,  called  in  ver.  12,  rd  vnb  rov 
Oeov  xa^ioQivra  ri^ilv^  the  tilings  fredy  given  to  us  of  God.  Bjat  even 
this,  according  to  the  apostle's  idea,  is  everything  (see  iii.  22).  He 
who  knows  Christ,  knows  God,  and  all  besides  ;  for  in  Christ  lie  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  3.)  In  1  John  ii. 
20,  27,  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  "  Ye 
have  no  need  that  one  teach  you"  (oi>  ^pemv  e^ere,  Iva  ng  dcddoK'i) 
vfidg)  ;  they  know  all !  This  does  not  of  course  include  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  earthly  wisdom,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  the  everlast- 
ing in  which  all  other  is  contained.     How  far  the  declarations  of 
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Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  12  agree  with  this,  will  be  further  shewn  in 
the  explanation  of  that  passage. 

Ver.  11. — Paul  illustrates  this  thought  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  a  parallel  deduced  from  human  consciousness.  One  ^vould  have 
supposed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Di* 
vine  Being  was  completely  incomparable.  Paul  judges  otherwise, 
Man,  as  the  image  of  God,  bears  within  himself  analogies  to  this 
relation,  and  similar  parallels  {see  the  Comm.  on  John  i.  1)  have  in 
this  their  sanction.  At  the  thought  ^'  the  spirit  of  man  knows  what 
is  in  him,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  soul  as  the  centre  of  personality,  we 
might  hesitate^  because  men  so  seldom  truly  know  themselves,  and 
self-knowledge  is  found  with  few.  But  it  is  not  the  meaning  of 
Paul  that  the  spirit  of  man  knows  all  that  is  in  man,  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  knows  all  that  is  in  God.  His  idea  is  rather  this  :  let  a  man 
know  much  or  little  of  the  facts  of  his  consciousness,  it  is  ever  by 
his  own  spirit  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with  what  he  knows  ;  no 
stranger  can  investigate  the  depths  of  another's  soul.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  parallel  is  perfectly  legitimate,  "  As  God's  Spirit  rules 
over  all,  so  does  the  spirit  of  man  bear  sway  in  himself,  as  in  a 
microcosm."  Billroth  here  does  violence  to  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  he  finds  expressed  in  them  the  identity  of  the  Divine  and 
human  spirit,  an  identity  which  would  indeed  still  seem  not  to  ex- 
clude the  distinction  of  the  two.  At  least  the  mode  of  expression 
chosen  by  him  is  easily  misunderstood,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and 
^'  the  spirit  of  man"  are  here  as  expressly  separated  as  in  Rom.  viii. 
16  (compare  the  explanation  to  the  passage).  It  would  be  simpler 
to  say  that  the  human  spirit  is  allied  to  the  Divine  ;  and  as  only 
like  recognizes  like,  thus  the  human  spirit  is  the  organ  whereby  man 
receives  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is  enlightened  through  his  influence. 
But  without  the  Divine  Spirit  (ver.  14)  and,  with  his  natural  spirit 
alone,  he  could  never  know  God. — 'The  '^  knoweth  none  except  the 
Spirit  of  God"  (ovd€lg  oldev,  el  fii]  to  nvevj.ia  rov  Qeov)  is,  after  what 
precedes,  naturally  to  be  received  with  the  addition,  "  and  he,  to 
whom  the  Spirit  imparts  knowledge,"  precisely  as  in  Matth.  xi.  27, 
it  is  said,  "  No  one  knows  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  him."  (See  the  Comm.  on  this  passage.)  On 
eldevat  used  in  this  and  the  following  verses  for  Divine  knowledge,  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  :  it  is,  as  ver.  14  shews,  entirely  synonymous  with 
yvojv  ac. 

Vers.  12,  13. — ^By  a  comparison  drawn  from  our  earthly  relations, 
the  apostle  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  of  the  regenerate  mind, 
really  knowing  God,  more  comprehensible.  Over  the  former  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  {nvevfia  rov  koo^iov),  rules,  whose  spirit  is  so  far  identical 
with  that  of  the  kingdohi  of  darkness,  as  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  world.    (Ephes.  vi.  12.)    The  spirit  of  God  (jTveviia  tn  rov 
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©fiov)  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  nvevfia  mentioned  before,  only 
the  tK  points  more  definitely  to  the  emanating  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  revealing  itself  in  the  heart  of  man^  to  the  nvevfia  7TgK)(f)opiK6v 
in  contrast  with  the  evdidOeroVy  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  The 
aim  of  this  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  alike  for  theory  and 
practice,  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  gmce  in  Christ  {ra  ^aQcoQevra  = 
xdpi^y  see  i,  5,.  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  being  falsely  %  some 
included  therein)  which  is  proclaimed  by  preaching,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  .earthly  wisdom.  (With  human  wisdom  should  have  been 
contrasted  the  Divine  ;  Paul,  bower,  substitutes  for  this,  as  in  ii.  A, 
TTvevfiay  spirit y  as  the  cause  of  wisdom. — /^daKroXg  is  in  both  cases  tO" 
be  referred  to  the  genitive  oo^iag  and  nvevfmrogy  which  indicate  the 
source  of  the  instruction  ;  as  at  John  vi.  45,  the  expression  is  also 
found,  StdaKTol  Oeov.  The  reading  Sidax'q  seems  intended  merely  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  genitive.)  Some  difficulties  are 
to  be  found  in  the  concluding  sentence  Trvev^riKolg  TrvsvfiariKd  ovjuql- 
vcyvregy  comparing  spiritual  things  tmth  spiritual,  IvjKpLVEcVj  to 
mingle,  connect,  hence  compose,  propound  something,  to  bring,  as  it 
were,  the  subject  matter  into  right  connexion  with  existing  personages. 
But  the  dative  Tri^evfiarLKolg  awakens  doubt.  The  translation,  "  pro- 
pounding for  the  spiritual,  things  spiritual,"  does  not  appear  suit- 
able, for  in  iii.  1,  Paul  says  that  he  cannot  speak  to  the  Corinthians 
as  to  spiritual  persons,  although  he  had  delivered  unto  them  the 
gospel ;  and  again  the  gospel  is  commonly  preached  to  those  who 
are  yet  unbelievers,  to  lead  them  to  faith.  But  the  following  verse» 
require  this  explanation  ;  that  the  Corinthians  are  carnal  cannot 
prevent  his  labouring  spiritually  ;  where  in  general  Spirit  exists  it 
is  awakened  by  spiritual  efficacy.  Grotius  would  refer  irveviiaTiicd  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  irvevfiaTtKolg  to  the  New,  in  the  sense  of 
"  explaining  things  spiritual  by  that  whieh  is  spiritual/'  But  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  here  referred  to  ;  and  with  Beza  to  supply 
XoyMg  with  TrvevimriicoXgy  making  the  idea,  "  delivering  spiritual 
things  in  a  truly  spiritual  form,"  would  absolutely  require  ev, 

Ver.  14. — The  mention  of  the  delivery  of  the  gospel  leads  the 
apostle  naturally  to  the  relation  of  men  to  it.  He  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  men,  ipvxinoL  and  -nvevfiariKoi.  He  considers  first  the 
former,  and  declares,  first,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  because  they  are  foolishness  to  them  ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  also  cannot  receive  them,  since  they  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  The  question  is,  how  the  idea  of  the  dvOpcjirog 
'[pvxtnog  is  to  be  determined,  and  how  it  is  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  oapKLKog^jieshly  (iii.  1),  and  on  the  other  to  irvevp^briKogy  spirituaL 
First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  do  not  indicate  un- 
changeably fixed  and  distinct  classes  of  nien,  in  which  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  is  impossible,  but  conditions  which  may  alternate  in 
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tlie  same  man  ;  no  oae  is  by  birth  a  rTvevfiariKog^  and  there  ^re  mo- 
ments in  which  every  one  is  GopKiKog,.    If  we  delioe  first  the  extremes, 
it  is  clear  that  with  the  oapKiKog^  the  desh  prevails^  and  with  the 
TTvevfiariKog  the  Spirit  (^f  God.     The  dominion  of  the  one  principle 
does  not,  however,  escinde  the  stirring  of  the  oth^r ;  on  occasions, 
the  Spirit  may  be  perceived  working  with  thio  fleshly,  and  the  flesh 
with  the  regenerate  ;  the  character  of  an  individual  determines  it- 
self according  as  the  one  or  the  other  principle  decidedly  predomi- 
nates.     But  in  the  relation    of  the  '(pvxv  ^o   the   flesh   and  the 
spirit  (see  my  Treatise  de  Trichot  Nat,  Hum,  in  the  Opissc.  Acad, 
p.  154,  seq,),  the  %pv;)(jifc6g  is  he  in  whom  neither  flesh  nor  spirit  deci- 
dedly prevails,  but  tke  life  of  the  soul,  simply  as  siich,  bears  sway 
It  might  be  asserted  tkat  where  this  soul  life  predominates,  the 
flesh  will  certainly  ever  shew  itself  powerful  as  Paul  represents, 
Eom.  vii.  14,  seq.     This  is  in  general  unquestionably  correct ;  nev- 
ertheless, even  the  natural  man  can  maintain  a  certain  righteousnf  ss, 
in  that  oapnucog  indicates  a  deeper  degree  of  moral  debasement, 
called  forth  by  actual  sin .;  but  then  the  two  expressions  are  so  dis- 
tinguished that  oapKZKog  intimates  the  ethical  principle,  ipyX'tf^og  the 
intellectual  (a  point  specially  important  in  relation  to  their  use).     If 
the  natural  man  is  to  be  designated  without  the  Spirit  of  Gro;l,  as  the 
transgressor  of  the  law,  he  is  called  oapKiKog  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  incapability  to  know  God,  he  is  named  ipvxifoog^     {See  James  iii. 
15  ;  Jude  ver.  19  :  in  the  latter  passage  the  ipvxiKot  are  expmssly 
called  TTvev^ia  firj  txovreg^)     It  is  precisely  so  here  :  as  long  as  the 
ipvxi-Kog  remains  what  he  is,  carnal,  he  cannot  recognise  what  is  Di- 
vine, for  he  wants  the  requisite  organ.    No  man  tcan  of  his  own  power 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in -Christ  ;  it  is  the  work  of  God 
whenever  accomplished.     But  knowledge  is  here  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  s^oeculatwe  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  (which  might 
be  acquired  by  natural  exertion),  but  as  an  insight  proceeding  from 
internal  enlightenment  and  experience.    Unquestionably  man  in  his 
natural  condition  is  not  without  spirit,  which  belongs  essentially  to 
ills  nature;  biat  it  slumbers  in  him,  and  only  the  animal  life  is  awake; 
yet,  when  the  Divine  oj^eration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  arouses 
the  human  spirit,  the  ipvxt-fcog  ceases,  and  the  Tcvevfiardcog^  who  is 
capable  of  spiritually  discerning,  lives.     True,  the  case  is  altered,  if 
man,  by  continued  sin,  sinks   below  the  beasts  ;    then  even   the 
capacity  of  spiritual  quickening  may  be  lost,  and  his  state  become 
that  of  hardened  obduracy.     (See  at  Eom.  ix.  18.) 

Vera.  15,  16. — We  might  now  have  expected  that  Paul  would 
continue,  "  but  the  spiritual  man  receive th  the  things  of  the  Spirit,'* 
in  contrast  with  the  ^vxtnog :  but  the  perception  of  the  Spirit  being 
assumed  to  exist  in  him  (the  transition  between  the  two  conditions 
he\n.g  the  mysteiious  act  of  regeneration)^  Paul  only  describejs  tiie 
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T:vevfjtaTiK6g  as  he  who  judges  all,  without  being  judged  of  aaj.  His 
higher  position  embraces  the  lower  sphere,  through  which  he  has 
himself  passed  ;  but  to  the  ipvxiKog  as  well  as  the  oaQniKog  the  view 
of  the  higher  sphere  is  absolutely  shut,  as  the  world  of  light  to  the 
blind.  Paul  adduces  this  fact  of  the  higher  comprehensive  position 
for  a  broader  judgment,  because  the  Corinthians  would  not  concede 
it  to  him,,  the  true  -nvev^arLnog^  presuming,,  although  '^vxtnoiy  evcQ 
<fupK6i£0L  (iii»  1),  to  judge  Paul,  for  which  they  possessed  in  themselves 
BO  standard.  "'*•■  As.  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  proceeding^ 
Paul  appeals  to  Isa.  xL  13,  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  incom- 
prehensible to  man,  (This  passage  is  quoted  in  Eom.  xi.  34,  but 
likewise,  as  here,  concisely,  from  memory.  The  LXX.  read  ovfjr- 
Hii^a  for  ov^jSi^doELj  i.  e.,  the  Attic  form  of  the  future  of  av^(3i[^d^(»)y, 
which  the  LXX.  more  frequently  use  for  nn^rr,  "  to  teach,  in- 
struct/' See  Exod.  iv.  12,  15  ;  Lev.  x.  11  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  8.  The 
Attic  dialect  in  this  sense  prefers  the  form  rrgoolSilSd^eiv^  Be- 
tween "  mind  of  the  Lord,''^  and  "  mind  of  Christ^"  (vovg  Kvpiov^  Xpta- 
rov)  no  express  difference  can  be  stated  ;  vovg  is  synonymous  with 
rrvtiyMy  except  that  the  former  conceives  the  spirit  rather  as  ability^ 
as  rational  consciousness.  Paul  therefore  ascribes  to  himself  as- 
7rveviAart&6g,  the  Divine  incomprehensible  vovg.  As  mankind  can 
neither  know  nor  instruct  God,  neither  can  the  ipvxiKog  know  or 
guide  the  nvevfAariKog,  £ov  God  is  in  him,  is  spiritually  the  living: 
principle  in  the  regenerate.  How  decidedly  Paul  held  the  idea 
of  the  indwelling  of  God  in  believers,,  is  shewn  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  passage,  according  to  which  unbelievers 
shall  acknowledge  that  God  truly  was  in  them.  Rut  the  apostle 
is  fai-  from  comparing  himself  with  God  and  Christ  ;  he  rather 
represents  himself  as  only  the  organ  of  God  in  Christ,  in  whom, 
the  sinful  subjectivity  is  destroyed.  This  thought,,  however,,  has 
been  often  fearfully  abused  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  In  spirit- 
ual self-conceit  making  themselves  equal  to  God,  as  regenerate 
and  *true  irvevijiarLiioi^  they  introduce  the  most  terrible  compulsion 
of  conscience  in  their  circle,  requiring  unconditional  obedience  to» 
their  caprices,  which  they  give  out  as  workings  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  them.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  will  admit  of  no,  adherence 
to  his  person,  but  only  to  the  truth  which  he  preaches  (See  on  iii. 
5~T,  iv.  L]  Still  the  decision  whether  what  he  preaches  is  the  truth, 
cannot  be  left  to  men  (iv.  3);  the  Divine  Spirit  must  verify  it  by 
the  issue,  by  the  duodei^Lg  dvvdfxeixygy  demonstration  of  poiver  (ii.  4), 
as  it  has  iilready  done  beyond  measure. 

*  It  miglit  appear  contradictory  ta  tliis^  that  Paul  j,udges,  naj  coaderuns  Peter  and 
Barnabas,  who  must  nevertheless  be  considered  nvevfjiaTtiioi  (see  Gal.  ii.)  But  this  inci- 
dent ii?  thus  reeoneilcable  with  the  principle  here  laid  down ;  thot  it  is  not  the  spiritually 
fcgeuerate  man  who  is  a:indfiiuaed  in  tha-vsu/xaTi/coSj,  bujt  thfi  natural  man,  wbo-  is  cc^ 
existent  in.  bixou 
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^  3.  The  Building  of  God. 
(iii,  1-22.) 

Paul  proves,  from  the  existing  divisions  in  Corinth  (iii.  1-4), 
that  the  Christians  there  were  yet  far  removed  from  the  true  spirit- 
ual standard,  and  displayed  thepselves  rather  as  carnal-minded 
They  had  mistaken  the  instruments  in  building,  for  the  heavenly 
Architect  himself,  and  so  destroyed  God's  temple  which  was  to  be 
perfected  in  the  church,  even  although  the  true  foundation,  once 
laid  in  it,  yet  remained  uninjured  (iii.  5-17).  They  should  therefore 
yet  abandon  their  false  wisdom,  and  willingly  lose  everything;  in 
Christ,  they  should  receive  all  again  (iii.  18-22). 

Vers,  1,  2. — -The  transition  from  the  2d  to  the  3d  chapter  is  in- 
correctly conceived,  if  Paul's  language,  "  I  could  not  address  you  as 
spiritual,"  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  an  implied  question,  "  If  the 
spiritual  are  not  to  be  judged,  how  can  you,  Pau],  then  judge  us  ?" 
There  exists  no  trace  of  the  Corinthians  desiring  to  reject  the 
judgment  of  the  apostle  ;  though  they,  in  their  incompetence,  passed 
judgment  on  him.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  precipitate  judgments  of 
the  Corinthians  are  intended  to  be  restrained  (see  iv.  3)  by  the  infor- 
mation thlit  they  are  in  no  way  competent  to  judge.  In  form,  the 
^'  and  I  was  not  able  to  speak,"  connects  itself  with  ver.  13,  the 
TTvsv^iaTucdlg  7TV£v}iaTLKa  avyKpivovreg.  Among  the  Corinthians,  he  says, 
he  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  elevated  form  of  discourse  ;  he  must 
condescend  to  their  weakness.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that  Paul 
considers  the  Corinthians  as  regenerate,  as  babes  in  Christ,  and 
nevertheless  calls  them  oapKiKoly  carnal,  which  seems  contradictory. 
It  is,  howevez',  to  be  explained  from  the  remarks  made  on  ii.  14,  that 
even  the  spiritual  can  upon  occasion  be  aap/aKog,  The  Corinthians 
were  in  their  general  character  believers,  regenerate  men,  Christ  the 
true  foundation  being  laid  in  them  (ver.  11);  but  they  were  not 
faithful  as  to  the  gift  they  had  received  ;  for,  reverting  to  their  car- 
nal standard,  they  mingled  their  old  views  with  the  new  element  of 
life,  and  this  the  apostle  disapproves.  That  this  condition  had  been 
previously  observable  is  shewn  by  the  rjdwrjOrjv  and  t-noTioa  (in  the 
aorist  lies  a  reference  to  a  second  presence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  for  to 
the  first,  when  the  church  there  was  founded,  the  expression  can- 
not refer  ;  at  that  period  the  life  of  faith  was  just  flowering  forth 
among  the  Corinthians,  and  it  vrould  not  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  reproach  to  them,  that  it  was  only  in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment, which  however  is  done  here),  and  that  it  still  continued  is 
plain  from  the  words  ^'  nor  even  still  now  are  ye  able."     Paul  as- 
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sumes  therefore  degrees  in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  as  in  1 
John  ii.  13.  Children,  young  men,  and  men  in  Christ,  are  distin- 
guished in  this  passage.  In  each  of  these  gradations  salvation  is 
attainable,  but  the  degree  of  bliss  is  measured  by  the  degree  in 
sanctification.  (See  on  iii.  15.)  What  is  the  connexion  here  bet\vt;en 
milk  (yaAa),  and  meat  ((Bgojiia)?  Some  say,  that  the  former  expres- 
sion signifies  the  easy,  and  the  latter  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  According  to  this  it  would  be  certainly  surprising  that 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  treats  of  many  subjects 
which  cannot  be  included  in  the  former  category.  In  Heb.  vi.  3,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  reckoned  among  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  belief ;  but  the  discussion  upon  the  Charis- 
mata (xii.  14)  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  doctrine  is  difficult 
to  be  urderstood  by  us,  because  the  actual  sight  of  the  gifts  is 
wanting  ,  but  I  think  it  better  to  understand  the  ydXa  and  ppcofia 
differently.  We  are  not  to  regard  one  doctrine  as  comprehensi- 
ble, and  another  difficult ;  it  is  rather  with  all  doctrine  the  purely 
positive  side  which  is  simple,  and  the  speculative  which  presents  dif- 
ficulty. Paul  had  preached  to  the  Corinthians  the  crucified  Saviour 
as  their  Redeemer,  as  he  himself  declares  (ii.  2):  this  was  milk  for 
the  babe  in  spirit,  whereby  they  might  grow ;  but  had  he  revealed 
to  them  in  what  manner  Jesus  was  the  Redeemer  of  men,  the  food 
had  proved  more  unmanageable.  To  this  deeper  knowledge  men 
were  introduced  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  was  yet  unable 
to  bring  it  before  the  Corinthians,  notwithstanding  their  pride  in  their 
human  wisdom  and  in  their  capacity  for  deep  investigation.  (In  ver. 
1,  Kay6  stands  opposed  to  what  precedes,  7]fMelg  6^  vovv  Xqigtov  txofiev, 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  have  indeed  the  knowledge,  but  cannot  impart  it 
to  you."  The  text.  rec.  reads  oapKLnoXg^  Griesbach  and  Laehmann 
have  preferred  oapKtvoig,  and  A.B.C.D.  have  the  latter  reading.  But 
as  odpKivog  properly  signifies  '*  fleshy,  of  flesh,"  as  is  shewn  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  3,  and  the  form  oapmnog  on  the  contrary  "  fleshly,"  this  would  in- 
volve a  confusion  of  the  two  forms  which  indeed  took  place  in  the 
later  Greek,  but  which  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
New  Testament.  I  decide  therefore  for  the  usual  reading,  and  at- 
tribute the  variation  to  the  oversight  of  the  transcribers  and  the 
lesser  care  in  distinguishing  forms,  which  prevailed  in  later  times  ; 
and  I  the  moi-e  incline  to  this  opinion,  because  immediately  in  what 
follows  oapiuKoi  must  be  read.— Nyjrrioi  =  TTaidia^  1  John  ii.  13. — 
Ver.  2,  the  connexion  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  1  with  vixcig  by  means 
of  vT]-Kiov(;  has  too  slight  a  critical  foundation  to  be  adopted.  Con- 
cerning the  Zeugma  ydla  vjxdg  ^norioa,  ov  pp^jfia^  see  Winer's  Gr 

§  66.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — As  a  proof  of  their  slight  spiritual  progress,  the  aposllH 
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adduces  their  divisions,  in  wliich  was  displayed  an  excessive  valuing 
of  the  human  above  the  Divine,  and  thus  blindness  of  mind  with 
respect  to  things  eternal.  (In  ver.  3,  ottov,  "  where/'  takes  the  mean- 
ing of  "  in  how  far,  since ;"  see  Yiger  430,  seq. — ZrjXog  is  the  internal 
passion  of  anger ;  tpig  its  manifestation  in  hostility  to  others  ; 
dixoaraoLa  (Kom.  xvi.  17  ;  Gal.  v.  20)  the  consequence  of  this  mani- 
festation, permanent  dissensions. — Kara  dvOpoj-nov  TTeptTTaretv  =  Kara 
adpKa  TrepLTTaTslVy  Rom.  viii.  4.  The  antithesis  is  Kara  Qeov  or  Kara 
TTVEviia  nepLTTarelv. — In  ver.  4  and  ver.  5,  Paul  mentions  only  himself 
and  Apollos,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  iv.  6.) 

Vers.  5-7. — To  express  fully  the  perversness  of  this  adherence  to 
man,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  develope  the  relation  of  all  publishers 
of  the  gospel  to  God  the  Lord  ;  they  are  only  servants  (iv.  1).  He  it 
is  who  works  through  them,  who  is  all  in  all ;  and  on  him  alone 
must  all  depend  (iii.  22).  (In  ver.  5,  the  rig  ovv  has,  like  dtdnovogj 
a  depreciating  character.  Ver.  7  replies  to  the  first  question,  they 
are  nothing  ;  Kvgiog  is  contrasted  with  servant. — According  to  criti- 
cal authority,  the  reading  dXX'  rj  dtaKovot  is  to  be  rejected,  although 
most  minusc.  MSS.  defend  it,  and  in  itself  the  reading  is  not  objec- 
tionable ;  a/l/l'  rj  stands  for  nisi,  see  Luke  xii.  51,  Herm.  ad  Viger, 
p.  812,  who  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  an  omitted  ovdev. 
■ — ''EtidoTG)  (bg  stands  for  (hg  6  KvQiog  eKdoro)  edoKev.  Paul  adds  this,  in 
order  to  represent  the  diversity  of  gifts,  and  of  the  functions  which 
they  produce,  as  not  arbitrary,  but  matter  of  Divine  arrangement. 
With  himself,  following  out  the  simile  of  the  husbandman,  is  found 
the  gift  of  planting,  and  with  Apollos  that  of  watering.  The  first 
expression  marks  that  capacity  of  commencing  in  a  place  the  new 
life,  which  was  so  splendidly  prominent  in  Paul.  John  had  it  not, 
nor  Apollos.  (See  Introd.  to  Gospel  of  John.)  But  these  had  the  gift 
of  advancing  the  life  already  kindled,  as  seems  signified  by  the  ex- 
pression "  water."  Biit  gifts  can  efiect  as  little  in  spiritual,  as  dili- 
gence and  expertness  in  temporal  matters,  without  God's  blessing  ; 
he  it  is  who  gives  the  increase.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  difi'erent  gifts  stand  then  equal  in  the  church, 
as  the  various  members  in  the  body ;  and  precisel ;  according  to 
their  faithful  employment,  shall  every  man  receive  his  reward.  We 
labour  together  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  ye  are  his  husbandry,  his 
building ;  he  therefore  rewards  every  one  according  as  he  has 
laboured  in  his  field.  The  owepyoi  EOfxev,  we  are  co-labourers, 
and  yed)pyi.6v  egte,  ye  are  the  husbandry,  leave  no  doubt  that  Paul 
here  distinguishes  the  teachers  from  the  taught,  and  that  also  ver. 
8  speaks  of  the  reward  of  faithful  teachers  ;  but  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  where  each  is  to  become  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  a  living,  self-erected 
stone  of  the  temple  of  God^  (ver.  16),  this  distinction  is  merely  a 
temporary  one.   Hence  in  ver.  12,  we  find  Paul  generahzing  his  Ian- 
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guage,  and  representing  every  believer  as  charged  with  the  building 
of  the  temple,  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  him.  But,  if  instead  of 
assuming  this,  we  are  in  what  follows  to  take  the  laying  the  foun- 
dations as  corresponding  to  the  "  planting,''  and  the  "  building 
thereon"  to  the  "  watering,"  then  the  subsequent  verses  would  consti- 
tute an  attack  upon  ApoUos,  and  a  justification  of  himself ;  but  this 
certainly  never  formed  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  rather  in  what 
follows  to  animate  all  the  Corinthians  to  earnestness  in  following 
Christ  and  in  purification.  (In  ver.  8,  the  tv  sIgl  declares  the  unity 
of  the  standard  ;  no  one  has  any  preference  before  the  other,  and  it 
is  only  their  faithfulness  in  the  employment  of  their  gifts  which 
places  them  higher  or  lower.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matth. 
XXV.  14,  seq.),  illustrates  at  large  the  idea  Utov  fiiodbv  Xrjiperat  Kara 
Tov  lSlov  kottoVj  he  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  etc.  [see  the  ex- 
planation of  the  passage], — In  ver.  9,  Qeov  owepyoc  is  not  to  be 
understood  "  labourers  with,  alongside  of  God,"  for  he  efiects  all 
(ver.  7),  but,  "  labourers  who  work  with  each  other,  for  the  cause  of 
God." — The  expression  ye6pyiov  refers  to  the  earlier  image,  ol/wdofirj 
to  the  new  one  of  the  temple  (ver.  16),  which  is  subsequently  en- 
larged upon.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — Passing  from  ApoUos  personally,  Paul  now  gen- 
eralizing his  idea,  contrasts  himself  with  the  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  collectively  (not  now  barely  with  the  teachers  among 
them,  although  ver.  16,  seq.,  shews  that  he  had  them  still  before  his 
eyes),  and  declares  how  he  was  chosen  of  God,  as  master-builder,  to 
lay  the  foundation,  which  alone  may  be  laid,  viz.,  Christ  ;  and  that 
every  one  had  now  to  take  heed  hoiv  he  built  upon  this  foundation. 
The  question  here  is,  what  the  apostle  intended  by  the  foundation, 
that  as  a  wise  master-builder  he  had  laid,*  and  which  he  designates 
the  only  one  which  may  be  laid  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  ?"  This  doctrine  may  certainly  be  the  foundation  of  a  the- 
ology, but  not  of  a  living  church ;  believers  themselves  are  the 
temple  of  God  (ver.  17).  Consequently  it  is  the  living  Christ  him-- 
self  who  calls  himself  the  corner-stone,  which  the  builders  have 
rejected,  but  whom  God  has  laid  as  the  foundation  to  the  whole 
building  of  God  (see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi.  42),  and  is  therefore 
named  b  KeiiiEvog^  namely,  laid  by  God  ;  for  which  reason  no  one 
can  lay  any  other  foundation  without  resisting  him.  But  if  this  is 
the  meaning,  how  can  Paul  say  :  According  to  the  grace  given  unto 
me  I  have  laid  the  foundation  ?    The  apostle  might  so  far  say  it,  as 

*  Riickert  endeavours,  though  erroneously,  to  discover  in  the  epithet  "  wise"  master- 
builder  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  Paul's  spiritual  labours.  But  the  apostle  calls  himsell 
BO,  because  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  had  preached  the  only  true  groundwork,  Christ, 
and  would  not,  like  the  false  teachers  in  Corinth,  weaken  the  power  of  Christ  by  human 
arts. 
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Jesus  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  church  upon  earth,  must 
shew  himself  in  his  life-inspiring  power  at  the  rise  of  every  indi- 
vidual church,  nay  in  every  heart,  if  it  is  to  be  sanctified.  The 
character  of  the  great  universal  temple  of  God  is  thus  repeated  in 
every  church,  in  every  heart ;  everywhere  must  the  living  Christ  be 
the  corner-stone,  the  new  man,  born  in  regeneration.  Without  this 
inward  life  of  Christ  in  man,  we  can  imagine  neither  Christian  nor 
church,  but  where  even  two  or  three  are  united  in  it,  there  is  the 
germ  of  a  church  (Matth.  xviii.  20).  This  indwelling  of  Christ  is, 
however,  produced  by  the  word  of  preaching,  declared  by  his  mes- 
sengers, and  hence  also  the  office  of  laying  Christ  as  a  foundation 
is  perpetual  in  the  church.  Paul  in  this  respect  was  able  to  say 
that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  in  Corinth,  although  it  was  indispu-  • 
tably  God  who  granted  the  success  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  work  in 
Corinth  by  no  other  than  the  apostle  ;  his  mouth  was,  as  it  were, 
the  door  of  grace  through  which  spiritual  energies  had  flowed  to 
the  Corinthians.  According  to  this  it  must  be  clear  that,  in  say- 
ing, "  but  let  each  one  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereon,^'  all  the 
Christians  in  Corinth  are  intended  ;  not  the  teachers  alone  have 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  them,  btit  every  one  who 
will  believe  must  have  this  groundwork  ;  it  is  not  the  teachers  only 
who  construct  the  building  upon  the  foundation  already  laid,  but 
this  is  the  task  of  every  individual  believer. 

Vers.  12, 13. — The  believer's  agency  in  continuing  the  work  may  ' 
be  such  that  it  builds  upon  the  imperishable  foundation  imperishable 
materials,  or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  build  those  which  are  perishable. 
Both  forms  of  action  may  disclose  themselves  alike  in  their  influence 
on  others,  and  in  that  which  terminates  in  the  agent  himself.  The 
apostle  comprehends  both  in  his  representation,  because,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  they  are  connected  ;  they  who  perversely  influence  others, 
will  never  labour  difl"erently  for  themselves,  since  outward  action  is 
but  the  outflowins:  of  the  entire  moral  state.  This  constitutes  PauFs 
justification  for  passing  over  from  teachers  (whom  he  ever  has  prima- 
rily in  view)  to  all  believers,  which  was  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  falsely  influenced  were  prevented 
by  their  perverseness  from  rightly  discriminating  between  sound  influ- 
ence and  false.  At  ver.  15  we  shall  perceive  with  certainty  what  the 
apostle  intended  in  the  figurative  expressions  which  contained  the  two 
ideas.  We  only  now  remark,  that  the  single  words  xp'^^^'^^  dpyvpnv, 
Mdovg  TLiiiovq,  and  again  ^i;Aa,  ;^opTov,  KaXdfxrjv^  are  not  to  be  pressed; 
they  simply  imply  the  materials  necessary  for  costly  and  durable 
buildings  (see  Isa.  liv.  11 ;  Eev.  iii.  18),  and  for  common  and  com- 
bustible ones.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  not  a 
continuous  series,  as  if  gold  and  straw  could  be  equally  used  in  the 
fiame  house  but  the  two  triplets  are  to  be  taken  as  antithetical  to 
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eacli  other,  as  if  it  were  ^'  or  wood,  hay,  straw/'  The  nature  of 
every  man's  work  will  certainly  he  known,  continues  Paul,  for  with 
fire,  the  element  of  trial,  shall  the  day  of  judgment  declare  it.  The 
fiLodbv  XrjiperaL  "  shall  receive  a  reward,'*  and  ^TjinojOrjoeratj  "  shall  suf- 
fer loss,"  leave  us  no  douht  that  rj^epa  is  not  to  be  received  in  the 
usual  signification  of  "  time"  or  '^  light,"  in  opposition  to  darkness, 
but,  in  its  specific  sense  of  "  day,"  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
as  the  agent  whereby  every  thing  and  being  will  be  manifest  in  its 
true  character.  We  need  then  only  supply  rjfiEga  to  diroKaXviTreTatj 
expressing  the  fact  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  that  decisive 
day  shall  reveal  itself,  in  entire  conformity  with  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  2 
Pet.  iii.  10-12.  (The  present  drroKaXvTTTerat  after  the  preceding 
future  ^TjWoet  is  perfectly  appropriate,  being  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  day  in  itself;  it  need  not  therefore,  with  Billroth,  be 
understood  asfuturascens.)  ^ 

Vers.  14, 15. — The  nature  of  the  building  is  revealed  by  fire  ;  that 
built  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  stands  the  proof,  (jievei)  while 
that  constructed  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  burns  ;  the  builder  of 
the  former  derives  advantage  from  his  structure,  the  latter  injury. 
So  far  the  image  is  simple  and  comprehensible,  and  doubtless  the 
whole  passage  would  have  far  less  occupied  annotators,  but  for  the 
obscure  clause,  "  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,"  etc.  (avrbc  ds  oojOrj- 
oerai^  ovrcog  de  o)g  did  nvpog).  Without  these  words  we  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  following,  tovtov  <p6epEl  6  Qeogy  him  shall  God  destroy  (ver. 
17)  refer  ^rjfitMdrjoerat  to  condemnation,  and  the  iilgOov  XrjiperaL  to 
everlasting  happiness  ;  but  the  words  "  he  himself  shall  he  saved/* 
forbid  this  ;  they  manifestly  distinguish  the  builder  from  his  build- 
ing. No  proof  is  necessary  to  refute  the  supposition  of  the  Fathers 
that  ou)6i]aerac  signified  preservation  in  fire,  i.  e.,  an  everlasting  tor- 
ment in  fire,  which  at  least  would  acquire  ac^drjaerac  ev  rrvpt/''  The 
question  consequently  arises,  of  what  building  agency  does  the 
apostle  here  properly  speak,  the  result  of  which  may  perish,  yet  the 
builder  be  saved,  i.  e.,  beatified  ?  Paul  might  be  regarded  as  refer- 
ring to  teachers^  and  not  to  the  individual  working  for  salvation  on 
the  part  of  each  believer.  Whoever,  to  wit,  builds  up  hay  and 
stubble  upon  the  true  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  must  perish  ;  yet, 
doubtless,  we  may  suppose  that  a  teacher  may,  not  from  an  evil 
intention,  but  from  erroneous  views,  build  falsely  upon  the  good 
foundation  laid  in  the  church,  and  his  work  then,  to  his  sorrow, 
perish,  yet  he  himself  be  saved,  on  account  of  his  faith.  But  it  has 
already  been  shewn  (ver.  12)  that  the  reference  was  not  merely  to 
teachers,  as  such,  but  to  all  believers,  and  in  fact  to  teachers  only 
so  far  as  they  likewise  were  believers.     The  following^  expansion  of 

*  This  unreasonable  explanation  of  Tlieophylact  seems  grounded  upon  the  form  au'^eTai 
(v2,ov  ev  TTvpi,  one  wood  is  preserved  in  the  fire,  perhaps  longer  than  another. 
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tlie  figure  of  the  temple  of  God  shews  that  the  teachers  belong  with 
them  to  the  one  great  universal  temple,  every  violation  of  which 
Paul  would  reprove  in  himself  and  others.  We  must  therefore  con- 
fess that  although  Paul's  argument  first  commenced  with  the  teach- 
ers (ver.  5),  it  gradually  shapes  itself  so  in  its  development  as  to 
acquire  a  universal  character,  as  in  fact  the  general  distinction 
between  teachers  and  learners  in  the  church  is  in  part  but  incidental. 
At  all  events  the  preceding  reference  to  teachers  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  present  passage  ;  for  a  teacher  who  can 
in  others  build  what  is  false  upon  a  just  groundwork,  must,  in  order 
to  be  capable  of  this,  have  already  fallen  into  .the  same  error  as 
regards  himself.  If,  therefore,  he  may  still  be  saved  though  the 
building  in  others  is  destroyed,  he  may  also  be  saved  if  the  false 
building  in  himself  is  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  what  is  possible  for 
him  is  possible  for  all.  Since,  then,  this  salvation  is  dependent  on  the 
true  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  the  '^  building  thereon  wood, 
hay,  stubble  T'''^'  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was  a 
life  of  crime  and  transgression  of  the  law,  for  the  absolute  rule  of 
sin  would  again  break  up  the  foundation  itself,  and  lead  to  desertion 
from  Christ  (see  1  Cor.  v.  11).  Such  persons,  in  order  to  be  saved, 
would  need  a  new  conversion,  i.  e.,  a  new  foundation  of  Christ  in  them. 
Others  have  referred  it  to  false  doctrines  ;  but  if  these  are  funda- 
mentally corrupt,  the  same  remark  applies,  for  gross  errors  in  doc- 
trine are,  as  it  were,  intellectual  vices,  which,  having  their  foundation 
in  the  heart,  destroy,  in  like  manner,  the  groundwork  of  God's 
building.  We  may  therefore  say  that  to  erect  wood  and  stubble 
upon  an  everlasting  foundation,  is  indicative  of  misplaced  labour 
and  false  working  in  the  convert,  partly,  in  that  he  is  indifferent 
and  slothful  in  less  essential  things,  partly  is  too*  little  exact 
and  careful  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  partly  lays  weight  upon 
things,  which,  like  the  Charismata,  are  less  essential  to  practical 
life.  (See  on  xii.  14.)  Such  labour,  whether  for  one's  self  or 
others,  leaves  behind  no  abiding  result  ;  if,  however,  the  heart 
and  the  inward  principle  abide  in  the  Lord,  the  man  himself  may 
yet  be  saved  although  his  work  perish.  According  to  this,  the  im- 
portant truth  is  to  be  found  in  this  passage  which  the  evangelical 
church  has  ever  decidedly  maintained,  that  salvation  is  condition- 

*  Jiiger  (work  already  quoted,  p.  6)  considers  that  the  building  thereon  with  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,  denotes  not  what  is  erroneous,  but  simply  a  less  conspicuous  agency  in 
the  church ;  the  apostle  imagines  the  building  shall  be  constructed  out  of  precious  and  at 
the  same  time  humbler  materials  (which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Grotius)  every  one  aiding 
it  according  to  his  power.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  the  burning,  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  the  destruction  of  this  form  of  agency,  nor  in  ver.  17,  the  el  rig  vcC/v  (pdeipei, 
which  Jager,  without  foundation,  refers  to  others  than  the  builders  with  wood  upon  the 
true  foundation.  The  whole  comparison  is  founded  upon  this  idea :  upon  a  beautiful,  firm 
foundation  we  do  not  raise  a  miserable  edifice ;  but  where  Christ  is  the  corner-stone,  the 
building  must  be  completed  with  suitable  materials. 
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ed  only  by  the  faith  with  which  is  connected  Christ  as  the  fbun* 
dation  ;  but  the  degree  of  salvation  stands  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  sanctification  which  man  attains  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  whose 
work,  together  with  the  foundation  in  him,  shall  stand  the  test  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  will  attain  to  a  higher  reward  than  he  who 
loses  his  labour,  although  he  himself  is  barely  saved.**'  The  passage 
cannot,  therefore,  refer,  as  Scaliger,  Grrotius,  and  others  have  sup- 
posed, to  a  hypothetical  salvation,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  word  was, 
if  he  should  be  saved,  it  could  only  occur  through  fire  ;  on  the  con- 
trary salvation  is  assured  and  certain  if  the  foundation  remains. 
True,  under  these  circumstances  the  path  to  salvation  would  be  a 
painful  one,  w^  6ia  rrvpo^,  as  by  fire.  The  "  as''  points  undeniably 
to  a  figurative  expression  ;  we  have  only  to  inquire  how  the  figure 
is  to  be  understood.  It  might  relate  to  the  difficulty,  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  deliverance,  as  is  said  in  Jude  23.tft;  rov  irvpog  dpTrd^etv^ 
plucking  out  of  thefire,  and  in  the  analogous  passage  in  Zech.  iii.  2, 
"  to  pluck  one  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire.'*  But  it  lies  not  in.  the 
scope  of  t'he  apostle's  argument  to  prove  that  the  saving  is  hardly 
practicable  ;  it  is  rather  his  purpose  to  maintain  that  where  the 
groundwork  already  laid  abides,  salvation  is  certain.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  pain  which  would  neces- 
sarily arise  at  the  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  building ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  ever  uncertainty 
as  to  the  foundation  being  yet  firm,  the  idea  also  includes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  uncertainty  of  salvation.  It  may  here  be  asked,  if  in 
this  conception  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  ignis  purgatoi^ius  may  not 
be  found,  to  which  Zoroaster  (in  the  Zendavesta,  Bundehesch,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  113,  114,  Kleuker's  ed.)f  in  his  Duzath  has  an  analogy  ? 
purgatory  being  intended  certainly  for  believers,  not  for  unbelievers, 
who,  as  such,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  are  lost ;  it  only 
purifies  believers  from  the  dross  which  still  adheres,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  purity  of  heaven.  The  Catholic  theologians  were 
naturally  desirous  to  find  in  this  passage  a  foundation  for  their  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  ;  but  on  examining  closely  Paul's  fundamental 
ideas,  which  we  must  maintain  to  exist  also  in  this  passage,  we 
shall  find  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  Catholic  theory 

*  The  objection,  that  none  can  be  saved  who  possess  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
not  made  the  progress  towards  grace  of  which  they  were  capable,  proves  too  much,  for 
then  none  could  be  saved,  since  none  have  passed  through  life  with  a  perfect  fidelity,  and 
all  unfaithfulness  obstructs  the  development  of  the  inward  life.  So  far  as  the  degree  of 
salvation  is  conditional  upon  the  inward  susceptibility  to  it,  does  the  excess  of  joy  that 
each  experiences  banish  all  saddening  recollections  arising  out  of  the  life  upon  earth,  and 
yet  the  more  capacious  vessel  of  one  may  contain  far  more  than  the  narrow  one  of  the 
other;  yet  every  one  shall  receive  into  his  bosom  full  and  overflowing  measure. 

I  Every  soul,  says  Zoroaster,  must  pass  through  a  sea  of  molten  brass ;  to  the  holy, 
this  stream  is  like  warm  milk,  but  to  the  unholy  very  painful,  consuming  all  the  dross  in 
them. 
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of  purgatcry  and  these  ideas.  Purgatory  refers  to  the  cleansing 
from  the  dross  of  personal  sin  of  believers  not  sanctified  here  below; 
but  for  such  purification  from  sin  no  other  means  exist  than  Christ 
himself.  But  in  our  passage  the  allusion  is  not  to  any  purifying  of 
persons  from  sin,  but  to  the  trial  of  their  works,  and  their  building. 
Unquestionably  the  works  which  cannot  stand  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment have  their  origin  in  the  old  man  of  sin ;  this,  however,  can 
never  be  purified  by  the  day  of  judgment  and  its  trial.  The  apostle 
always  takes  for  granted  that  the  old  man  must  die  ;  a  gradual 
cleansing  of  him  is  as  impossible  as  that  an  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  skin  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  The  new  man,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quires no  purification  ;  he  is,  as  such,  absolutely  pure  ;  he  has  the 
righteousness  of  God  ;  he  may  be  said  to  exist  in  various  grades  of 
development,  but  in  each  of  these  degrees  he  is  and  remains,  pure, 
as  born  of  God  ;  Paul  cannot  therefore  be  speaking  of  purification.'^ 
The  Pelagianizing  Catholic  view,  however,  does  not  place  the  old 
and  new  man  in  this  stern  contrast,  as  do  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
According  to  it  there  is  no  holy  new  man  begotten  in  regeneration, 
but  the  old  purifies  itself  gradually  ;  and  they  who  do  not  proceed 
sufficiently  far  must  atone  for  their  neglect  in  the  fire  of  purgatory, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  This  accordingly  appears  as  a  pain- 
ful process  of  perfection  :  but  of  perfection  the  apostle  makes  no 
mention  whatever,  but  only  of  the  removal  of  useless  structures. 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  apostle  here  again  reverts  to  the  image  of 
the  oUodofirj  (ver.  9).  Semler  says,  not  inapplicably,  that  the  tran- 
sition may  be  understood  hac  comparatione  commode  usus  sum. 
But  what  has  been  said  of  the  building  (ver.  9)  is  heightened  by 
the  consideration  that  this  building  is  pointed  out  as  God's  temple. 
The  impairing  ((pdelgeLv)  of  a  building  (by  blending  with  it  disfigur- 
ing materials,  ver.  12)  is  enhanced  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  being  who  inhabits  the  edifice.  In  as  far,  then,  as 
believers  constitute  the  living  and  holy  temple  of  God  (1  Peter  ii.  5), 
filled  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  any  one  who  disfigures  in  himself  or  an- 
other any  part  of  this  temple,  incurs  the  heaviest  guilt.  Were  we  to 
refer  the  passage  exclusively  to  teachers,  the  oUel  ev  vfuVy  olrtveg 
eore  vfietg  must  mean  the  laity  without  the  teachers,  which  is  evi- 
dently inapposite.  Paul  addresses  all,  teachers  as  well  as  learners, 
active  and  passive  members  of  the  church  ;  yet  he  does  not  speak 
so  as  to  include- himself  in  the  first  person,  lest  the  power  of  the  re- 
monstrance should  be  weakened  thereby,  although  the  principle  ap- 

*  Passages  such  as  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  must,  agreeably  to  Paul's  principles,  be  thus  under- 
stood :  that  the  gradual  extension  of  the  new  life  which  Christ  kindles  in  men  also  brings 
by  degrees  into  view  the  purity  of  the  principle.  But  in  so  far  as  the  old  man  gradually 
dies,  and  the  new  man  gradually  becomes  stronger,  the  individual  identity,  however,  re- 
maining the  same,  the  sinful  man  appears  to  be  cleansed,  while  in  fact  the  new  man  ia 
displacing  the  old. 
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plies  equally  to  himself ;  but  through  him  God's  Spirit  spoke  to  the 
church.  But  as  with  the  entire  temple  of  God,  so  with  the  individ- 
ual :  what  holds  of  the  former  holds  equally  of  the  latter.  Destroy- 
mg  the  temple  of  God  stands  here  parallel  with  building  in  wood 
and  stubble  ;  and  it  refers  alike  externally  to  mistaken  labours  for 
others,  and  internally  to  false  working  in  and  on  one's  self.  He  who 
errs  in  one  respect  will  not  fail  to  do  so  in  the  other.  Ver.  17  con- 
!sequently  implies  not  only  whoever,  as  teacher,  destroys  you,  who 
are  the  temple  of  God,  him  God  destroys  ;  but  also,  whoever  de- 
stroys himself,  building  or  permitting  what  is  false  to  be  built  upon 
the  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  God  destroys  ;  for  in  every  one  lies 
the  possibility  of  opposing  the  false  influence  of  others. — In  itself, 
as  already  remarked,  the  ^Oepsl  rovrov  6  Oeog,  God  loill  destroy  him, 
is  a  strong  expression,  but  the  context  shews  that  it  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  rejection.  The  apostle  probably  only  employed  it  be- 
cause of  the  preceding  (pOelpec  to  intimate  that  God  requites  like 
wdth  like. 

Vers.  18-20.— The  apostle  then  returns  to  the  warning  against 
human  wisdom  (see  ii.  4-13)  which  so  many,  like  w^ood  and  stubble, 
have  erected  for  themselves  and  others  upon  the  sacred  foundation. 
Instead  of  seeming  wisdom  the  apostle  exhorts  them  to  choose  the 
true  Divine  wisdom  ;  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  as  foolish- 
ness before  God,  will  be  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment.' (Had  Paul,  in  ver.  18,  spoken  only  of  teachers,  he  could  not 
justly  have  written  "  let  none  deceive  himself ;"  the  warning  is  gen- 
eral, for  all  Corinthian  Christians.  Concerning  the  form  see  Gal.  vi. 
7. — On  oocjibg  tv  roi  alojvt  tovtg)  and  on  ii(*)p6gj  see  i.  20,  21. — Ver.  19 
is  a  quotation  from  Job  v.  13.  The  Hebrew  words  run  c^)£5h  -r^? 
Dte-nya,  which  the  LXX.  translate  6  naTaXaii(3dvo)v  oocpovg  ev  t%]  (])po~ 
vrjoeL,  Paul  seems  to  have  intentionally  chosen  the  strong  expres- 
sions Spdaaeodaiy  i.  e.,  grasp  with  the  hand,  seize,  and  navovpytaj  in 
order  lo  represent  the  prevailing  abuse  of  prudence  to  evil  ends. — 
Ver.  20  is  taken  for  Ps.  xciv.  11,  and  cited  verbally,  after  the 
LXX.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — To  this  is  again  appended  the  exhortation  not  to 
glory  in  men  (see  i.  31),  for  all  that  men  have  and  can  have  is  alone 
from  the  Lord.  In  ver.  21,  according  to  what  follows,  the  t:v  dvOpio- 
TTotg  is  not  to  be  understood  of  leaders  glorying  in  their  numerous 
followers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  followers  glorying  in  their 
leaders,  imagining  themselves  to  acquire  lustre  from  their  pre-emi- 
nence. For  this  reason  Paul  specifies  Apollos  and  Peter  and  him- 
self, as  those  to  whom  the  Corinthians  especially  attach  themselves, 
and  utters  the  sentiment  that  they,  with  all  their  prerogatives,  be- 
longed to  the  church.  Nay,  the  apostle  passes  on  from  persons  to  the 
remotest  extremes  in  the  created  universe,  and  adjudges  all  to  theia. 
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We  may  be  surprised,  however,  at  the  mention  of  "  death,"  in  a 
passage  which  refers  more  especially  to  advantages.  That  it  is  em- 
ployed merely  to  complete  the  antithesis,  is  hardly  probable  ;  it  is 
better  to  regard  <^w7y,  life^  and  tvearCdTa^  things  present  (=  -ndpovra^ 
TTpoKsiiieva^  Eom.  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26  ;  Gal.  i.  4)  and  "  death,"  and 
^^  things  to  come"  (ddvarog,  iieXXovto)  as  parallels,  so  that  death  sig- 
nifies all  that  follows  as  a  consequence,  future  glorification  likewise 
included  ;  for  of  course  we  are  here  to  understand  not  spiritual,  but 
natural  death,  regarded  here  as  a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  conducts 
to  Christ.  The  world  here  implies  all  created  things,  and  its  exter- 
nal blessings,  without  the  accessory  idea  of  sinfulness,  forming,  in 
some  degree,  an  antithesis  to  the  other  objects  named,  which  repre- 
sent spiritual  advantages.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  Mark  x.  29,  30.  The  believer  feels  himself  dependent  on  Christ 
alone,  and  with  him  on  the  Creator  of  all  things,  God  himself — all 
things  created  are  his.  Thus  understood,  the  rrdvra  vfiojv  eoriv^  all 
tilings  are  yours,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  of  the 
apostle,  reminding  us  of  the  pregnantly  sententious  utterances  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.*  It  expresses  the  wondrous  nature  of  the  love 
shed  forth  in  the  hearts  of  believers  through  the  Spirit,  by  which 
man  encompasses  the  world,  and  partakes  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  excellent  therein,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  It  thus  •  furnishes  a 
complete  contrast  to  all  envyings  and  discord  which  isolate  them- 
selves, and  regard  all  blessings  in  others  with  indifference.  The 
gospel  effects  a  genuine  community  of  goods,  freedom,  and  equality 
in  a  holy  sense.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
that  it  is  an  error  to  understand  this  passage  as  praising  the  party  oi 
Christ,  as  Pott,  Schott,  and  others  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  even  mentioned  ;  for  the  words  "  and  ye  are  Christ's,"  can- 
not possibly  refer  to  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  to  all  of 
them,  precisely  as  the  "  all  things  are  yours"  includes  all.  But 
farther,  the  reason  that  only  Peter,  Paul,  and  Apollos  are  speci- 
fied, is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  name  belonging  to  the  fourth 
party  ;  it  is  thus  merely  owing  to  the  form  of  the  discourse  that  no 
express  mention  is  made  of  the  sect  of  Christ,  since  the  name 
could  not  be  introduced  without  harshness.  True,  Paul  might 
have  said.  All  that  is  Christ's  is  yours,  or  Christ  himself  is  yours  ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  placed  Christ,  through 
whom  all  is  (Col.  i.  16,  seq.),  in  the  same  category  with  Paul,  Pe- 
ter, and  Apollos,  who  only  through  him  are  what  they  are.  (The 
word  XpioTogy  which  includes  also  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord 

*  This  saying:  "All  is  yours,"  holds  good  for  the  church  in  all  times.  May  it  be 
hoeded  now,  in  the  newly-awakened  strife  of  creeds,  and  may  the  disputants  never  forget 
that  every  creed  may  possess  excellencies  which  should  be  made  tributary  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  entire  church. 

Vol.  IV.— 16 
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[Mattli.  i.  1],  proves  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter,  Xpco- 
I  bg  6e  Qeovj  imply  no  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  for,  in  reference 
to  his  manhood,  Scripture  everywhere  expresses  the  dependence  of 
the  Son  upon  the  Father.) 


§  4.  Human  Judgment. 
(iv.  1-21.) 

Paul  desires  to  be  considered  only  as  a  servant  of  Christ  the  uni- 
versal Lord  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  he  refuses  to  permit  himself 
to  be  judged  by  his  brethren,  referring  all  to  the  future  judgment  of 
Christ.  (1-5.)  Presenting  Apollos  and  himself  as  examples,  the 
apostle  exhorts  the  high-minded  among  the  Corinthians  to  humility, 
and  for  this  purpore  runs  a  parallel  between  the  arrogant  temper  of 
the  former  and  their  own  despised  apostolic  life.  (6-13.)  He  then 
assures  them  that  these  warnings  proceed  from  his  paternal  love 
for  them,  and  that  he  intends  shortly  to  come  to  them,  in  order 
to  punish  the  haughty  if  they  refuse  to  hear  the  language  of  love 
(14-21). 

Ver.  1. — The  ovrcjg  rjfidg  Xoyi^eaOoj  dvOgodnog^  (hg  k.  t.  X.,  let  a  man 
so  account  of  us,  etc.,  by  no  means  constitutes  ix  formal  transition  ; 
nevertheless  there  exists  a  very  strict  connexion  of  thought.  After 
Paul  had  asserted  (iii.  22)  none  might  glory  in  men,  since  they  all  stood 
in  common  dependence  on  Christ,  he  declares  that  only  in  this  same 
dependence  will  he  himself  be  recognized  and  regarded.  But  although 
he  thus  rejects  all  over-estimation  by  his  own  p>arty,  on  the  other 
side  he.  refuses  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries ;  Christ 
is  rather  the  judge  of  all,  and  if  declared  faithful  by  him,  he  is  con- 
tent. Certainly,  however,  Paul  did  not  mean  by  this  that  an  apos- 
tle was  by  no  means  to  be  judged  of  men,  for  he  himself  commented 
upon  the  behaviour  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.);  still  less  are  all  Christians 
without  exception  intended,  as  if  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  all 
judgment,  because  they  were  Christians.  The  meaning  is  rather 
this  :  every  Christian,  and  in  an  especial  sense  the  teachers  and 
apostles  of  the  church,  who,  from  their  office,  should  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  function  in  its  purity,  shall,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  truly  Christians,  not  be  judged,  but  judge  all  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3). 
But  so  far  as  in  all  believers,  so  long  as  they  are  upon  earth,  a  trace 
of  their  earthly  nature  remains,  these  as  the  humble  ones,  willingly 
submit  themselves  to  the  judguient  even  of  all,  in  case  they  rebuke 
righteously  ;  the  Corinthians,  however,  judged  the  apostle  labouring 
in  the  truth,  while  themselves  estranged  from  the  truth.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  whether  Paul  indicates  only  the  apostles,  or  all  the 
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teachers  in  tlie  church,  or  all  believers  without  exception,  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  The 
latter  is  utterly  improbable,  because  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  were  certainly  Christians,  and  yet  he  manifestly  distinguishes 
himself  and  ApoUos  (ver.  6)  from  them.  Of  Christians  in  general, 
this  could  only  so  far  be  said^  as  they  are  conceived  in  contrast  with 
the  heathen  world  (or  what  is  the  same,  that  world  which  was  abso- 
lutely without  impulse  from  the  living  element  of  Christ) ;  to  this 
stands  opposed  every  regenerate  believer,  as  steward  of  God^s  mys- 
teries, and  the  entire  church  as  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  In 
ihe  church  itself,  however,  the  words  have  permanent  application 
only^o  teachers y'^'^  but  in  so  far  as  the  external  is  not  identical  with 
the  true  church,  they  can  refer  only  to  the  office,  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  person  invested  with  it.  The  notion  therefore  that  the  pre-  ' 
rogatives  due  only  to  the  apostles  is  here  intimated  is  assuredly 
false  ;  for  God  has  certainly  not  again  withdrawn  the  mysteries 
from  his  church  since  the  apostolic  times,  and,  if  they  still  exist, 
the  heads  of  the  church  (according  to  the  import  of  their  holy 
office)  must  be  their  stewards.  Thus  much  is  however  clear,  that 
this  passage  can  only  be  understood  by  the  admission  that  Paul 
means  to  recognize  in  the  church  a  definite  office  of  teacher,  and 
does  not  recommend  'a  democratic  equality  of  all.  Whilst  the 
expression  "  servants  of  Christ"  {yirripETai  Xgiarov  —  dovXoi  Xpio- 
rov)y  warns  them  against  making  the  servants  equal  to  the  Lord, 
on  the  other  hand  the  second  name,^stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
G-od  {olKovofioi  fjLvorrjplojv  Qeov)  exalts  the  greatness  of  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry  ;  and  here  evidently  the  ixvarrigia  (to  which 
Paul  adds  variously  evayyeXiov,  irtaTecog,  Xpitrrou,  or  Qeov,  see 
Eph.  vi.  19  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  9 ;  Col.  ii.  2,  iv.  3)  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
treasure  to  be  administered,  which,  according  to  Matth.  xiii.  52, 
is  entrusted  to  the  church.  By  this  treasure,  teaching,  with  its 
fullness  of  mysteries,  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  but  not  less  so 
the  sacraments,  and  all  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  only  flow  within  the  church,  and  are  to  be  distributed 
only  by  its  appointed  servants,  in  its  normal  condition.  For  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  Paul 

*  This  reference  to  teaclirers  alone,  found  in  iv.  1,  seq.,  in  connexion  with  the  section 
iii.  5-9,  which  also  treats  of  them,  affords  some  colour  for  the  opinion,  that  the  interven- 
ing portion  also  refers  exclusively  to  them,  as  decidedly  maintained  by  Riickert.  But  I 
think  I  have  plainly  shewn,  in  the  observations  on  vers.  10,  13,  14,  17,  18.  that  the  para- 
graph iii.  10-22  must  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  preceding  subject.  From  the 
teachers  only  Paul  passes  over  to  all  Christians,  who  collectively  are  called  to  build  on 
•  the  groundwork  laid  for  them,  and  to  whom,  in  all  important  points,  what  has  been  said 
of  the  instructors  is  applicable.  Nevertheless  the  apostle  has  always  the  latter  pre-emi- 
nently in  view,  and  at  iv.  1  they  are  again  exclusively  referred  to.  iv.  G,  expressly  inti 
mates  the  purpose  of  speaking  of  and  for  all  in  the  names  of  Paul  and  of  Apollos. 
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thus  regards  himself,  and  also  teachers  generally,  as  responsible  ser- 
vants. It  is  not  every  one  indiscriminately  that  should  teach  (Jam, 
iii.  1)  or  distribute  the  sacraments.  Ovrcjg  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  foregoing,  as  if  it  were,  "  so  let  every  one  then  esteem  us,"  but 
to  the  (hg  which  follows,  so  that  it  is  =  roLovrovg,  "AvOpcdirog^  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  tsnw,  stands  for  Enaorog.  See  1  Sam.  viii.  22  ; 
Prov.  xiv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vi,  18,  vii.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  12.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  apostle  here  as  it  were  discontinues  the  subject, 
neither  stating  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  church  nor  what 
treasures  were  confided  to  their  care.  The  further  discussion  merely 
marks  the  single  point  in  the  steward's  character,  that  he  has  no  in- 
dependent responsibility,  none  for  the  cause  itself  entrusted  to  him; 
he  sustains  but  one  relation,  that  viz.,  to  his  Lord,  who  alone  can  be 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  his  stewards.  In  ver.  3  they  are  reminded 
that  the  Lord  is  at  the  same  time  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and 
that  therefore  human  judgment  is  to  them  of  small  account.  (Ver, 
2.  Billroth  justly  explains  the  6  dt  Xotnov  as  an  ellipsis  of  b  6e  Xolttov 
iariVy  tori  rovro.  Heidenreich,  in  violation  of  usage,  interprets  Aoi- 
TTov,  after  the  Hebrew  iipj.;:,  "  what  is  most  important ;"  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  him,  1  Cor.  vii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Eph.  vi.  10;  Xoinov 
simply  means  '' ceterum."  The  reading  wc5e  Xolttov  in  A.D.  has 
originated  solely  from  the  difiiculty  found  in  the  usual  text. — The 
^rjreXrai,  ev  is  best  expressed  by  "  it  is  expected  in  stewards,"  not 
"  among  stewards  it  is  expected,  i.  e.,  stewards  expect."  The  ^rjrelv^ 
seeking,  expresses  here  the  investigating  agency  of  the  Kpivsiv.  The 
reading  ^rjTure  must  yield  both  to  external  and  internal  evidence ; 
^rjTslrac  is  defended  by  A,B.D.F.G. — If  in  tva,  vers.  2  and  3,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  seek  to  prove,  the  telic  sense  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared, we  cannot  deny  that  the  particle  is  employed  in  a  weakened 
signification.  The  infinitive  construction  would  have  undoubtedly 
approached  nearer  to  the  pure  Greek  foim,  as  is  rightly  judged  by 
Riickert. — In  ver.  3  elg  eXaxi^oTov^  after  the  Heb.  ts*^^.  Job  xv.  11  ;  Isa. 
vii.  13  ;  Hag.  i.  9.— [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  29.  3.  Anm.}.— 'H/iepa  =  n^.^ 
is  the  judgment  day,  put  for  the  judgment  to  be  accomplished  in  it. 
The  idea  of  "  human"  involves  that  of  liability  to  error,  but  every 
judgment  of  man  is  not  necessarily  human;  the  apostles  had  the 
power  to  judge  as  God,  so  that,  what  they  bound  and  loosed  on  earth 
was  also  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.     See  on  John  xx.  23.) 

Ver.  4. — With  reference  to  his  personal  position,  the  humble- 
minded  apostle  does  not  trust  in  the  least  degree  to  his  own  opinion 
of  himself,  but  leaves  all  judgment  to  his  Lord.  In  order,  however, 
not  to  allow  his  Corinthian  antagonists  room  for  the  supposition  that 
he  possessed  not  a  good  conscience,  he  adds  to  this  that  at  all  events* 
he  had  a  good  conscience,  although  he  was  not  justified  thereby ; 
meaning,  that  his  conscience  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acute  to  discover 
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ihe  depths  of  liis  own  soul,  and  that  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient 
might  be  able  to  discover  in  him  matter  of  censure,  although  he 
himself  might  discern  nothing,  Billroth  thinks  erroneously  that  in 
the  words  ovk  ev  tovtg)  SedLKalMfiai,  I  am  not  justified  thereby,  exists 
a  reference  to  justification  by  faith,  as  if  the  sense  were,  "  If  I  am 
pure,  yet  am  I  not  justified  by  means  of  this  purity,  but  only 
through  faith  in  the  expiation  of  Christ ;"  but  this  is  not  properly 
the  subject  here.  Of  general  remission  of  sins,  and  his  state  of 
grace,  Paul  was  perfectly  certain,  and  he  is  rather  speaking  of  the 
state  of  sanctification.  How  this  may  have  advanced  is  unknown 
even  to  the  re2:enerate,  in  that  he  remains  also  uncertain  what  the 
everlasting  Judge  may  discover  to  condemn  in  him,  how  much  of  his 
labour  will  prove  to  be  only  perishable  wood  and  stubble.  AiKuiova- 
6ai  therefore  signifies  "  to  be  perfectly  holy,  righteous,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  such."  The  latter  is  couched  in  the  perfect  form,  otherwise 
only  dticaiog  elfii  would  be  used.  Chrysostom  has  already  quite  cor- 
rectly expounded  the  passage.  (The  yap  refers  not  merely  to  the 
ovSev  iifiavTO)  ovvoida,  but  to  the  whole  clause  as  far  as  dedcKaiojiiaL, 
which  aifords  the  ground  for  the  ovde  efiavrbv  dvaicQLVG).) 

Ver.  5. — The  apostle  finally  completely  sets  aside  rash  human 
judgment  by  pointing  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  enjoining  every 
one  to  prepare  himself  for  the  judgment  of  that  day  in  which  no  de- 
ception would  be  possible,  instead  of  engaging  in  matters  for  w^hich 
he  had  no  calling.  The  apostle  forbearingly  mentions  only  the  praise 
that  Jesus  will  award,  but  this  of  course  involves  also  the  thought 
that  his  judgment  will  as  certainly  deal  punishment  on  those  whom 
he  cannot  commend  ;  it  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous  to  understand 
tnatvog  as  vox  media,  indicating  reproof  or  praise  indifferently. 
(Billroth  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  jw^  npb  fcaipov  kqU 
vers  to  imply  that  hereafter  they  shall  judge.  But  this  may  certainly 
be  concluded  from  vi.  2,  3.  See  finally  on  not-judging,  the  Comm. 
on  Matth.  vii.  !.• — I^Korog  points  here  not  to  what  is  evil,  but  only  to 
what  is  concealed.  See  concerning  the  ra  K-pvirrd  Rom.  ii.  16,  where 
the  same  idea  is  found. — Christ  is  considered  as  the  (pcog  [see  John  i. 
4],  who  in  the  judgment-day,  enlightening  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  soul,  will  make  manifest  to  men,  both  in  good  and  evil,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  their  endeavours,  which  is  frequently  concealed  from 
them  below.     See  at  Matth.  xxv.  37,  seq.) 

Ver.  6. — How  closely  Paul  considered  himself  connected  with 
ApoUos  is  especially  shewn  by  this  passage.  He  does  not  refrain 
from  speaking  of  him  precisely  as  of  himself ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  continued  from  ver.  9,  though  apparently  refer- 
ring only  to  Paul,  nevertheless  admits  perfectly  of  A^^ollos  being  in- 
cluded ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  avoid  this  inference  sufficiently  argues 
the  intimate  confidence  which  existed  between  them.     The  apostle 
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now  proceeds  again  to  address  his  Corinthian  readers  without  dis- 
tinction, save  that,  as  is  shewn  by  what  follows,  he  had  his  antago- 
nists and  their  leaders  especially  in  view.  To  these  he  points  out 
that  all  his  previous  arguments  with  reference  to  himself  and  to 
Apolios  were  intended  for  their  instru;ction,  and  to  .abate  their  pride 
with  respect  to  themselves.  This  has  been  evidently  the  object  from 
iii.  5,  and  to  this  therefore  the  ravra^  these  things^  applies.  Meracr- 
XTjimri^co  signifies  first  to  change  the  form,  then  generally  to  change, 
as  in  Phil.  iii.  21.  From  thence — saOai^  to  change  one's-self,  i,  e.,  to 
assume  another  form,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14,  15.  The  constructioa 
Tt  elg  TLvd  is  not  found  elsewhere  ;  but  this  combination  is  evidently 
to  be  understood  as  transferring  something  to  somebody,  applying 
or  turning  something  to  another.  This  clearly  intimates  that  Paul 
was  not  treating  of  teachers  exclusively,  in  what  precedes,  and  only 
chose  this  form  of  representation  as  being  more  indulgent  to  the 
parlies. — On  p)  vn8p  (fygovetv^  see  Eom.  xii.  3  ;  Phil.  ii.  2. — The 
0  yeyQanraL  is  best  referred  to  scriptural  passages,  as  Deut.  xvii.  20. 
Lachmann,  after  A. B.C.,  prefers  the  reading  a  yeypanraL^  which  need 
not  be  rel'erred  to  the  previous  discussion,  for  which  Trposygaipa  would 
bo  employed,  but  to  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament.  But,  at  all 
events,  after  A.B.E.F.G.  (ppovdv  is  to  be  omitted,  though  justly  sup» 
plied  from  the  connexion.  The  ek;  vnep  rov  tvSg^  marks  a  presump' 
tuous  over-arrogating  to  one's-self,  wherewith  naturally  a  fcard  rov 
ETEpov  dvat  is  connected. — ^vaiocj^  properly  to  swell  up,  from  (pvadoo^ 
to  swell  by  blowing;  cpvoLovaOaCj  to  puff one's-self  up,  i.  e.,  to  be  con- 
ceited. It  is  often  found  in  this  epistle,  see  iv.  18,  19,  v.  2,  viii.  1, 
xiii.  4,  and  again  in  Col.  ii.  18. — The  construction  of  tva  with  the 
iudicative,  as  again  in  Gal.  iv.  17,  is  striking.  Fritzsche  takes  it  in  the 
local  meaning,  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  used  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  and  likewise  that  such  a  sense  would 
not  suit  either  passage.  The  easiest  supposition  is  perhaps  that 
of  a  solecism  ;  the  ^  form  (}}voiu>ode  might  be  less  familiar  to  the 
apostle.) 

Ver.  7. — Paul  argues  the  perverseness  of  such  arrogance  from  the 
disposition  which  must  form  the  groundvv^ork  of  a  true  Christian  life, 
the  consciousness  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  was  their  own. 
The  inquiry,  "  What  hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?"  (ri 
di  ^x^ig,  0  ovK  tXa^tg ;)  includes  not  simply  external  and  internal  pos- 
session or  endowments,  but  particularly  Christian  gifts  :  faith,  love, 
truth,  all  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God  in  man.  So  Augustine  employs 
the  passage  upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  writings.  See  e.  g,y 
De  Splr.  ct  Litt.,  c.  9.  (In  the  rcg  dianplvEt ;  who  distinguishes 
thee,  v/ho  acknowledges  higher  qualities  in  thee  ?  is  naturally  in- 
cluded the  negative  reply,  ISo  one.  Christians  should  all  be  brethren, 
and  have  all  in  common  (iii.  22).     Thence  the  discom'se  would  nat- 
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orally  have  proceeded  tliiis  :  But  if  also  thou  possessest  in  thyself 
much  that  is  valuable,  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
This  more  extended  thought  the  apostle  elliptically  expresses,  say- 
ing, Tt  de  ^x^tg  K.  T.  X.  Their  "  receiving"  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the 
apostles,  who  are  only  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  working,  hut 
to  God  alone. 

Ver.  8.— Paul  ironically  reprehends  this  want  of  Christian  hu- 
mility ;  abundance  and  riches  are  too  often  (Matth.  v.  3-6  ;  Kev. 
iii.  17)  the  sign  of  spiritual  deadness,  of  a  lack  of  spiritual  desire  ; 
and  where  this  desire  is  wanting,  haughtiness  is  the  necessary  result. 
The  aorist  form  e{iaaiXevaaTe  compels  us  to  receive  the  verb  in  the 
signification  of  "  attain  to  dominion  ;"  but  it  is  observable  that  Paul 
does  not  proportionally  censure  their  "  reigning''  as  such,  but  only 
because  they  rule  "  without  us,"  i.  e.  (not  as  Eiickert  supposes, 
"  without  our  consent,  without  our  co-operation,"  but)  "  excluding 
us  ;"  indeed,  he  appears  in  the  ocpeXov  ye  ij3aai?^voar£y  I  would  that 
ye  did  reign,  expressly  to  approve  of  their  ruling,  as  he  adds  :  "  that 
we  also  may  reign  with  you  ;"  this  is  explained  by  the  Christian 
idea  of  reigning.  The  Christian  must  govern  and  desire  to  govern, 
because  there  is  in  him  a  higher  spirit  than  that  which  is  in  the 
world,  and  this  asserts  itself  as  the  all-determining,  i,  6.,  it  rules. 
The  Corinthians,  who  in  part  wrought  against  the  apostle,  also 
would  have  their  spirit  alone  recognized  as  thus  controlling  ;  and 
had  it  been  the  spirit  in  all  purity,  there  had  been  nothing  to 
admonish  them  of ;  but  it  was  an  exclusive,  illiberal,  judging 
spirit,  i,  e.y  they  wished  to  govern  without  the  brethren  ;  they 
would  not  allow  the  pure  Spirit  of  God  to  bear  sway  in  all  the 
forms  of  his  revelation  ;  their  prejudiced  conception  of  it  was  alone 
to  have  force.  They  were  therefore  not  rulers,  kings  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Kev.  xx.  4)  but  slaves  of  their  self-will  and  of  sin. 
With  this  idea  is  blended  also  another,  equally  true,  viz.,  that  al- 
though the  Spirit  already  exercises  a  certain  influence,  the  time  of 
its  true  dominion  is  yet  distant,  and  the  Corinthians  were  antici- 
pating a  sway  that  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  words  belongs  to  the  next 
world.  This  thought  leads  Paul  to  the  following  description  of  his 
sufferings.  ("'O^eAoy  ye  —  elOe  is  also  found  in  2  Cor.  xi.  1  ;  Gal.  v. 
12  ;  Eev.  iii.  15.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  ^h  or  'hni^.  See  Winer's  Gr. 
§  41.  5.  Anm.  2. 

Ver.  9. — The  revelation  of  God's  kingdom,  in  which  believers 
reign,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  continues  the  apostle,  with  bitter 
irony,  for  we  have  yet  daily  to  suffer  ;  the  light-minded  Corinth- 
ians, on  the  contrary,  believe  all  to  be  ready.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  on  ver.  6  that  the  subject  here  refers  especially  to  Paul, 
for  of  himself  alone  could  he  becommgiyuse  the  expression  eoxdrovg 
and  ver.  12  applies  only  to  him.     True,  the  plural  dr.ooroXovgj  in 
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reference  to  Paul  alone  seems  singular  ;  but  we  explained  it  already 
at  ver.  6,  from  the  peculiar  intimacy  which  existed  between  Apollos 
and  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  Paul  employed  words  in  pos- 
sible joint  application  to  his  friend  which  in  strict  sense  could  be 
uttered  only  of  himself.  (Kiickert  correctly  remarks  that  the  word 
6oK(!)  is  ironical :  "  I  presume  the  matter  is  thus  :  viz.,  "  ye  precede, 
we  foUow.'' — ^Eoxdrovg  implies  the  idea  not  only  of  being  last  sum- 
moned, but  also  of  something  subservient,  infimce  sortis  ;  just  as 
i-niBavdnog  is  employed  in  speaking  of  gladiators,  and  such  men 
who,  as  worthless,  were  given  a  prey  t;o  death.  Doubtless  in  the 
whole  passage  the  gladiatorial  sports  hovered  before  the  apostle's 
mind,  in  which  the  combatants  were  led  before  [a-nedei^E]  the  assem- 
bled beholders,  and  then  fought  for  their  gratification.  [Qeargov 
implies  not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  object  of  exhibition,  elsewhere 
denoted  by  Oeaiia^  Still,  with  the  representation  of  this  abasement 
is  blended  a  powerful  feeling  of  the  majesty  of  his  position.  As  the 
Lord  himself,  leaving  heaven,  and  driven  out  from  earth,  hung  on  the 
cross  between  heaven  and  earth,  a.  spectacle  of  sorrow  to  the  one,  and 
of  malicious  joy  to  the  other,  so  likewise  his  people  in  the  world  [1 
John  iv.  17]  are  a  spectacle  to  the  universe  [ii6oixo{\  and  its  inhabit- 
ants alike  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  Angels  and  men  indicate 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  only,  but  both  together.  The  sight  of 
Christ  suffering  in  his  people  awakens  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  among 
angels  and  men,  according  to  their  characters,  different  feelings.  The 
following  description  then  proves  no  less  than  that  the  Corinthians 
were  wanting  in  the  distinguishing  signs  of  true  believers  ;  for  Paul 
by  this  recital  does  not  intend  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot, 
but  rather  to  exhibit  his  resemblance  to  his  suffering  Lord.) 

Ver.  10. — The  expressions  "  fools,  weak,  dishonoured'''  (jiiwpot, 
dodevelgj  aniioi)^  indicate  the  character  of  the  true  believer  in  his 
relation  to  the  world  ;  '^  wise,  strong,  honourable"  {(ppovLfxoLj  laxvpoty 
tv6o^oL)y  that  of  the  apparent  Christian.  But  we  must  inquire  how 
iv  XptorC)  is  to  be  understood,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
latter  expressions  as  ^id  XpLorov  to  the  former  ?  Assuredly  there  is 
also  a  true  prudence,  power,  and  glory  in  Christ,  which  the  apostle 
possessed  ;  but  according  to  the  whole  context,  he  cannot  recognise 
them  in  the  Corinthians  who  opposed  him.  The  idea  can  therefore 
only  be  ironically  understood,  "  Ye  commend  yourselves  as  prudent, 
strong,  honourable  in  Christ,  without  being  really  so  ;  be  as  I  am 
(iv.  16,  xi.  1),  then  only  will  ye  gain  all  this  truly,  of  which  ye  now 
possess  but  the  shadow.''  The  explanation  of  ev  XptorCdj  which  Gro- 
tius  proposes,  viz.,  in  ecchsia  Christiana,  as  also  that  of  Chrysostom, 
viz.,  tv  -npdyiiaai  XpiaroVj  must  be  rejected  as  untenable  ;  for  of 
course  the  Corinthians,  as  Christians,  did  everything  in  and  with 
reference  to  the  church. 
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Vers.  11-13. — Paul  now  portrays,  in  a  striking  picture,  his 
earthly  distresses  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  9),  and  remarks  twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  representation,  that  his  circum 
stances  were  still  the  same  (t-w^  apr^,  ax^i  TTjg  dpn  copag,  viz.,  from 
his  own  conversion,  which  had  so  long  since  taken  place,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  recent  conversion  of  the  Corinthians)  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  wrong  to  pretend  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already 
come.  (In  ver.  11  yviivrjTevo)^  which  only  occurs  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  to  mean  or  shabby  clothing. — YLoXacjyi^eodai^  see 
Matth.  xxvi.  67,  stands  here  for  ill-treatment  of  every  sort. — 'Acrra- 
reo),  to  have  no  certain  place  of  abode,  not  to  have  where  he  could 
lay  his  head.  The  parallel  with  Christ  is  obvious  throughout.  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. — In  ver.  12, 
concerning  the  labouring  with  his  own  Hands,  comp.  ix.  6,  seq.,  and 
also  Acts  xviii.  3,  xx.  34  ;  the  mention  of  it  in  this  place  is  strik- 
ing, as  it  was  self-imposed,  and  consequently  no  proper  suffering. 
But  in  so  far  as  he  believed  himself  compelled  to  exercise  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  office,  he  could  reckon  it  among  the  sufferings  endured 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  declarations  '^  reviled  we  bless,'*  etc.  (Xoido- 
povfievoL  evXoyovfxev  k.  t.  A.)  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  our  Sa- 
viour's injunctions.  [Matth.  v.  44.]  In  ver,  13,  TreptKadapfia  [the 
more  usual  form  is  Kadapf^aj  whence  the  origin  of  the  reading  (boTTepsl 
icaOaQfiara]  signifies  first  sweepings,  what  is  cast  away  in  cleansing, 
pur g amentum  ;  and  then  such  persons  as  in  any  common  calam- 
ity, the  plague,  for  example,  were  put  to  death  by  way  of  expia- 
tion for  the  public  good.  [See  the  Scholiast  in  Aristophanes,  Plut. 
V.  454,'^  Equit.  v.  353.  Curt.  viii.  5,  x.  2.]  The  latter  calls  them 
imrgamenta  ;  negtiprjixa  is  also  similarly  used,  properly  [from  o/^ao), 
scrape]  something  scraped  off  and  thrown  away  as  useless.  The 
true  lidOapiia  for  the  world  is  none  other  than  Jesus ;  does  Paul, 
then,  only  figuratively  call  himself  so,  or  does  he  also  ascribe  power 
to  his  sufferings  ?  We  must,  without  doubt,  receive  the  latter  sup- 
position. But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ's  sufferings  ?  This  difficult  question  we  defer  until  the 
consideration  of  Col.  i.  24.) 

Vers.  14-16. — After  this  stern  rebuke  the  apostle  checks  himself, 
and  assumes  a  gentler  tone.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  they  were  placed  with  regard  to  him,  he  alone 
being  their  spiritual  father,  which  conferred  upon  him  an  undoubted 
right  thus  earnestly  to  admonish  them.  Ver.  14. — 'Ei^rpt-Tro),  to 
cause  any  one  to  turn  the  face  away,  i.  e.,  to  make  ashamed.  On 
the  middle,  see  Luke   xviii.  2. —  On  ov  with  participles,  see  Wi- 

*  The  words  run  thus:  Kaddp/uaTa  sXejovto  ol  inl  KaddpaeL  2.oifx,ov  rivbg  rj  TLvhg  krepa^ 
eSaov  dvofxevoL  Tolg  Oeocc,  they  were  called  naddpfiaTa  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  puri- 
fying from  a  pestilence,  or  other  disease. 
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ner's  Gr.  .§  55,  5. — In  ver.  15,  'narrip  and  Tra/tJaywyo^  ev  Xp«o-rw 
relate  to  each  other,  as  (pvreveiv  and  nori^ecVy  see  iii.  6. — The  gospel 
is  to  be  considered  the  creative  power,  whereby  the  new  birth  is  ef- 
fected.— In  ver.  16  the  relation  of  father  confers  a  right  and  title  to 
require  that  they  imitate  him  ;  the  addition  Kadu)g  eycj  Xptarov  orig- 
inated, no  doubt,  from  such  as  were  scrupulous  in  making  even  an 
apostle  require  imitation  of  himself.  It  was  adopted  from  the 
parallel  passage  xi.  1,  and  is,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  MSS., 
here  an  interpolation.  It  is  matter  of  course,  however,  that  Paul's 
command  to  all  to  follow  him  was  to  be  understood,  not  of  himself, 
but  of  Christ  living  in  him.     Gal.  ii.  20.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  into  the  right 
way,  Paul  adds  that  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  them,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  manner  of  proceeding  and  his  doctrine 
(Acts  xix.  22);  but  that  the  blindness  and  conceit  of  some  of  those 
in  Corinth  had  led  them  to  imagine  that  he  himself  dared  not  to 
come  to  them.  (Paul  could  as  yet  by  no  means  have  sent  Timothy, 
whom  Erastus  accompanied,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  for 
according  to  xvi.  10,  he  was  expecting  his  arrival  there.' — The  tekvov 
(j'OVj  my  son,  refers  to  the  conversion  of  Timothy  by  Paul.  In  2  Tim.  i. 
1,  Paul  calls  him  "  beloved  son  ;"  1  Tim.  i.  1,  ^'  real  or  own  son." 
The  predicate  marog  is  not  to  be  translated  "  believing  ;"  the  belief 
of  Timothy  was  matter  of  course,  but  "  faithful''  and  true  in  the  Lord, 
{.  e.,  in  and  through  fellowship  with  him. — 'Avafxvrjaet  gently  implies 
that  the  Corinthians  could  also  have  easily  known  the  way  of  truth  if 
they  had  faithfully  observed  his  words.  The  Kadcjg  ixavraxov  ev  ndoxi 
eKKXrjoia  diddoKixy^  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church,  alludes 
clearly  to  a  certain  form  of  teaching  which  Paul  observed  in  his 
apostolic  ministry,  and  from  which  other  teachers  of  the  church  de- 
parted.— Yer.  18.  The  w^  iit)  epxo[Mvov  bears  the  pregnant  meaning, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  puffed-up  Corinthians,  "  as  if  I  dared 
not  come."     See  2  Cor.  x.  10,  11.) 

Yers.  19-21. — Although  he  had  sent  Timothy  beforehand,  he 
only  awaited  a  sign  from  God  in  order  to  follow  also,  and  then  he 
would  see  whether  a  spiritual  power,  corresponding  to  their  high 
pretensions,  would  be  displayed  by  his  adversaries ;  this  being 
ever  manifest  where  the  ruling  kingdom  of  God  is  really  present. 
Whether  his  appearance  among  them  would  be  marked  by  severity 
or  mildness  depended  upon  the  posture  thgy  assumed  at  his  coming. 
When  we  consider  that  the  apostle  wrote  these  words  as  a  poor 
tent-maker,  without  the  slightest  earthly  power  to  lend  force  to  his 
words,  we  can  but  wonder  at  his  boldness.  But  the  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  work  which  he  was  performing,  filled  him  with  heavenly 
majesty,  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  that  were  appa- 
rently invincible.     (^Anvor  and  dvvaing  form  an  antithesis,  as  do  |w.o^- 
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• 

<l)G)Gig  and  dvvafug  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  "  Speech''  {^oyog)  is  here  conceived 
as  the  empty  utterance  of  conceit,  which  has  no  answering  spiritual 
reality. — The  kingdom  of  God  implies  here,  as  usually  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  the  living  fellowship  established  by  the  Saviour, 
which  lives  in  the  soul,  but  manifests  itself  in  the  essential  character 
of  those  belonging  to  it.  [See  Luke  xvii.  21  ;  Kom.  xiv.  17.] — In 
ver.  21,  pdjSSog  is  a  symbol  of  the  TraidevriKri  IvEpyeia^  as  Theodoret 
justly  observes.  See  2  Cor.  xiii.  lO.^The  ev  la  the  form  ev  pdj3d(*} 
eXOg)  is  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Heb.  a. — On  nvevfxa 
TTpavT7]Tog  see  Gal.  vi.  1.  The  Codd.  A.B.  read  here,  as  in  Gal.  vi.  1, 
TrpaorrjTog^  which  however  Lachmann  has  not  adopted  in  the  present 
passage,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Etickert.) 


IL 

PART   SECOND 

(v.  1— xi.  1.) 

§  5.  The  Incestuous  Person. 

(v.  1-13.) 

Vers.  1,  2. — With  a  glance  at  the  presumption  of  some  of  the 
Corinthian  ChristianSj  Paul  mentions,  for  their  humiliation,  the  flict 
that  a  member  of  their  church  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  his 
stepmother.  Undoubtedly  in  the  most  exalted  and  best  constituted 
community,  an  individual  may  fall  into  gross  error ;  but  then  the 
body  should  decidedly  exhibit  its  displeasure  against  the  offending 
member.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Corinth  ;  the  general  moral 
sluggishness  displayed  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  this  occurrence 
was  viewed  ;  for  they  still  tolerated  the  sinner  in  their  community,  and 
thus  gave  evidence  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  the  enormity  of 
his  offence  Paul  therefore  justly  reproves  the  church,  not  as  a  num- 
ber of  separate  individuals,  but  as  a  living,  united  body,  in  one  re- 
bukes them  all,  and  with  the  excommunication  of  the  offender, 
delivers  a  serious  rebuke  to  the  whole  church.  ["OXcjg  can  only  mean 
"  altogether,  in  general,''  as  in  vi.  7.  The  general  idea  of  unlawful 
lust,  expressed  here  by  TroQvelaj  is  then  characterized  specially  by 
the  teal  roLavrrjj  even  such,  as  a  form  of  this  sin,  rare  even  among 
heathens.  Its  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
is  explained  by  what  precedes.*  Paul  had  said:  Shall!  appear 
among  you  as  a  severe  father,  or  in  gentleness  ?  He  continues  : 
How  can  I  act  otherwise  than  with  severity,  when  fornication  gener- 
ally prevails  among  you,  and  in  sucJi  a  form  ?  Billroth's  observation 
upon  this  view,  "  that  the  use  of  language  does  not  sustain  this 
remark,  since  by  invariable  usage  real  roiavrrj  implies  nothing  different 
from  that  before-mentioned,  but  merely  gives  a  more  exact  definition 
of  it,"  I  cannot  understand,  as  the  subject  here  is  certainly  the 
same  offence,  only  more  precisely  stated.  Calvin  refers  oXcog  to  the 
certainty  of  the  report ;  but  Riickert  would  connect  it  with  that 

*  To  mark  this  distinctly,  Lachraana  closes  the  paragraph  at  6vvu/iei,  and  connects  iv. 
21  immediately  with  v.  1. 
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wWcli  precedes,  so  that  oXcjg  =  yovv  would  stand  in  the  signification 
of  certe  quidem;  but  neither  acceptation  is  natural.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  difficult  passage,  which,  apart  from  the  above, 
seems  to  me  philologically  defensible,  is  that  which  interprets  oAw^as^ 
I  briefly  say.  (See  Passow,  in  his  Lex.  on  this  word.)  Then  the  con- 
nexion would  run  thus  :  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  the  rod,  or  in 
love  ?  the  former  will,  alas !  be  doubtless  requisite,  or,  I  must,  alas! 
so  interrogate  you,  since,  to  say  in  brief,  we  hear  of  fornication 
among  you — The  expression  r)  yvvi)  rov  nargog  certainly  indicates 
the  stepmother,  as  ax  n^N.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Lev.  xvii.  7,  8. — "^e^v, 
like  habere  [Suet.  Aug.  c.  63,  Cic.  ad  div.  ix.  26],  denotes  euphe- 
mistically sexual  intercourse. — In  ver.  2  Trevdelv  is  opposed  to  (f)vai' 
ovaOaij  as  expressing  that  pain  of  repentance  which  of  necessity 
excludes  presumption.  The  sincere  believer  not  only  exercises  a 
painful  repentance  for  his  own  sins,  but  in  brotherly  sympathy  also 
for  those  of  others.  The  spirit  of  Christ  expands  restricted  indi- 
vidual feeling  and  consciousness  over  a  wider  circle. — For  dpOfi  en 
liEGoVj  the  text.  rec.  has  e^apOxi,  but  the  Codd.  decidedly  favour  the 
simple.  The  i^^agOy  is  possibly  taken  from  ver.  13.  The  phrase 
alpeiv  EK  fjLEGov  can  here  only  signify  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical 
communion.  The  form  means  properly  "^  put  away,  i.  e.,  kill,''  but 
exclusion  is  to  be  understood  as  a  spiritual  death  [see  Lev.  xviii.  29, 
XX.  11 ;  Deut.  xvii.  7,  12,  xix.  15,  xxi.  21]  as  lopping  off  a  member 
from  the  body  of  Christ.  The  expression  has  its  origin  without  doubt 
in  the  above  cited  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  crime 
here  specified  is  under  the  foriimla  N^nrt  t^  nr":53  punished  with 
death.  The  temporal  extirpation  is  conceived  by  the  apostle  in  a 
spiritual  sense.     See  particulars  at  ver.  5.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — With  this  indifference  and  deadness  of  the  present 
Corinthians,  Paul  contrasts  his  spiritual  participation  in  the  occur- 
rences of  their  church,  although  physically  absent,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  stern  moral  indignation  towards  the  offender,  an  indig- 
nation which  had  led  him  immediately  to  pronounce  a  definite 
judgment,  which  they  were  yet  to  expect.  By  thus  putting  the  case, 
the  apostle  aroused  the  idea  in  his  readers  that  they,  it  was  true, 
stood  in  external  proximity  to  each  other,  but  were  in  truth  more 
widely  sundered  than  the  locally  distant,  but  spiritually  present 
apostle.  Lachmann  omits  the  first  wc  before  dTx6v^  and  it  certainly 
appears  out  of  place,  besides  which  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.D.  and  in 
several  other  authorities. — Sw/za  and  -nvevfia  stand  here  as  in  Rom. 
viii.  10,  13,  and  Eph.  iv.  4,  merely  as  designating  the  material  and 
the  spiritiial. — The  KmpiKa,  I  have  judged,  does  not  imply  that  the 
apostle  wishes  his  opinion  to  be  considered  as  a  command,  for  that 
is  contradicted  by  the  succeeding  awaxOEvrc^v  viiCjv,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  to  be  understood  thus :  "  I  have  already  mentally  determined^ 
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I  have  not  for  one  moment  wavered  in  the  decision." — In  ver.  B  the 
ovTCjy  thus,  may  imply  that  the  act  was  accompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances  ;  but  is  most  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
had  committed  the  incest  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  body.  It  thus 
means^  "  under  these  circumstances." — The  h  roi  Qvoiian  k.  t.  X.,  is " 
to  be  connected  with  avvaxOevTG)v  k.  t.  X.,  but  on  the  contrary,  ovv 
T?}  dwdfiet  K.  r.  X.  with  frapadovvai.  The  mention  of  power  agrees 
better  with  the  declaration  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  gives  im- 
pressiveness  ;  the  mention  of  the  name  accords  better  with  their 
assembling,  and  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  those  assembled 
are,  or  should  be.  The  words  have  an  evident  reference  to  Matth* 
xviii.  20,  ''  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  Paul  speaks  of  this  assem- 
bly, at  which  he  professes  to  be  present  in  spirit,  in  order  to  indicate 
to  them  in  a  delicate  manner  how  they  should  conduct  themselves 
in  the  matter ;  in  the  name,  i.  e.,  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  obedience  to  his  command  [Matth.  xviii. 
18  ;  John  xx.  23],  they  should  assemble  themselves  together  and 
remove  the  offender.  Finally,  this  passage  belongs  to  those  in  the 
New  Testament  which  point  to  a  democratic  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  church  ;  for  it  is  of  course  improbable  that  the 
GvvaxO^vroiv  vfiajv,  you  being  gathered  together,  refers  only  to  pres- 
byters and  rulers  of  the  church. 

Ver.  5. — ^Here  follows  then  what  may  be  deemed  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  expression  in  ver.  2,  alpav  eic  fisoov.  Paul  desires  that 
they  "  deliver  over  to  Satan"  (jrapadovvac  rw  aarava)  the  sinner,  and 
that  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved" 
(^elg  oXeOqov  rrjg  oaptcbg,  Iva  to  nvev^a  ocodxi).  It  is  of  course  to  be  un- 
derstood that  all  interpretations  are  condemned  in  advance  which 
deny  the  real  existence  of  Satan,'''  this  being  acknowledged  by  Paul 
and  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  A  mere  form  of  excom- 
munication cannot  therefore  be  found  in  napadovvat  tgj  oaravar]'  But 
the  form  may  certainly  indicate  exclusion  from  church  fellowship,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  signify  a  real  separation  from  the  blessed  communion  of 
light,  and  a  surrendering  to  the  unholy  principle  of  darkness.  Christ 
exercises  a  twofold  power  :  first  in  attracting  congenial,  secondly  in 
repelling  alien,  spirits.  But  the  addition  slg  oXedpov  rrjg  oapnog,  Iva  to 
TTvevf^a  o(i)6xi,for  the  destruction,  etc.,  renders  necessary  a  closer  defi- 
nition of  the  form  naQadovvai,  rw  oaTava ;  since  but  for  that  clause,  we 
might  easily  refer  this  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  man,  even  to 

*  So  Grafe  in  three  Konigsberg  Festprogramme  of  1799,  1800,  and  1806.  By  Satan 
he  understands  a  human  accuser  before  the  tribunal. 

•j-  A  reference  to  the  three  descriptions  of  Jewish  excommunication  invi  (for  thirty 
days),  fi-nn  (for  ninety  days),  and  Kpitt^  (for  ever),  lends  no  aid  in  interpreting  the  pas- 
iftge. 
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the  TTvevfia.  Sucli  is  not  Paul's  desire,  but  rather  that  by  deliveriug  the 
flesh  a  prey  to  Satan,  the  spirit  may  be  saved.  As  the  salvation  is 
transferred  to  the  final  day  of  decision,  the  destruction  must  be  consid- 
ered as  temporal  ruin,  and  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  flesh,  can  denote 
only  the  true  internal  man,  the  ^oo)  dvOpcdTrog,  in  opposition  to  the  e^w 
dv6pG)7Tog,  [See  Kom.  vii.  22.]  Yet  adg^  must  not  be  restricted  to 
mere  bodily  sufferings  and  diseases  ;  loss  of  worldly  goods  and  rela- 
tions, and  all  external  sorrows,  are  to  be  included,  as  well  as  more 
especially  the  painful  consciousness  of  being  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munity of  faith  and  love,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  being  again 
accepted.  The  really  difficult  question  is  now  this  :  how  can  Paul 
require  any  one  to  he  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  soul  may  thereby  he  saved,  as  this  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  the  excommunicating  church,  hut  upon  the  person  excom- 
municated and  Satan  ?  If  the  person  excluded  does  not  obey  the 
admonition,  he  may  be  ruined  in  soul,  and  what  is  to  restrict 
Satan  to  attacking  only  his  body,  and  not  his  soul  likewise  ?  The 
former  of  these  two  points  is,  however,  not  so  difficult,  for  mani- 
festly the  Iva  TO  TTvev^a  gg)B%i  implies  not  that  he  must  be  saved, 
but  only  that  he  may,  in  fact  that  the  possibility  of  salvation 
may  be  still  left  to  him.  But  then,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the 
second  is  all  the  greater,  for  the  context  manifestly  demands  the 
supposition  that  the  act  of  exclusion  facilitates  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  The  sinner  is  to  be  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  thereby,  where  it  is  possible,  his  soul  may  be  saved, 
which  otherwise  were  certainly  lost.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
delivering  to  Satan,  would  in  all  respects  add  to  the  difficulty  of  sal- 
vation, *-''  first,  by  withdrawing  the  means  of  grace  found  in  the 
church,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  then  by  enhancing 
the  temptations  proceeding  from  the  element  of  darkness,  to  which 
he  was  already  sufficiently  exposed  within  the  protecting  limits  of 
the  church.  If  napadovvac  rw  oarava  stood  alone,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  suppose,  as  already  observed,  that  the  oti[ender  was  to  be 
entirely  given  up,  as  one  that  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Grhosfc  ; 
but  by  the  addition,  the  punishment  rather  appears, the  means  of 
salvation,  for  which  reason  Paul  in  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  himself  proposes  his 
re-admission,  as  the  sinner  had  repented.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1 
Tim.  i.  20,  it  is  said,  "  Whom  I  have  delivered  over  to  Satan  that 
they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme^'  {ovg  napedGjKa  tgj  oarava,  Iva  -rai- 
dvvdCdOi  [Jbi]  j3XaG(j)7]ijLe'lv.)  Thus  here  also  the  delivering  over  to  Satan 
has  a  disciplinary  aim.  But  how  is  it  intended  that  the  power  of 
Satan  shall  be  limited  to  the  flesh  ?     We  may  say  that  since  the 

*  Tertullian  and  Ambrose  explain  aapKoc,  bleSpog  to  signify  everlasting  damnation, 
and  refer  the  saving  of  the  Trv^vfia  to  the  church,  which  is  to  be  saved  by  excluding  evlL 
(Ttrt.  dePudic.  c.  13.) 
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Lord  listens  to  the  prayer  of  them  that  fear  him,  he  is  to  be  en- 
treated to  restrain  the  power  of  Satan,  as  in  Job's  case  (chap,  i.), 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  is  presupposed.  So  Grotius.  Or 
we  may  suppose  that  the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  church  itself  the 
power  of  limiting  that  of  Satan,  because  Grod  dwells  and  works  in 
it.  I  believe  that  the  apostolic  representation  tends  to  the  latter 
view.*-''  Were  mere  ordinary  prayer  here  spoken  of,  it  would  have 
been  differently  expressed.  Paul  evidently  expresses  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  ;  sin,  however,  may  be  entirely 
or  partially  retained.  With  Ananias  and  Sapphira  it  was  entirely 
(Acts  v.),  with  this  Corinthian  sinner  partially  retained.  Finally,  it 
follows  of  course  that  with  this  resolution  of  the  church  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  power  of  Satan,f  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh 
(under  which  also  all  the  sufferings  of  the  V'^%^/  are  to  be  reckoned), 
but  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  continual  prayer  was  made  by  the 
church  for  the  offender,  and  thus  his  spiritual  connexion  with  the 
church  Avould  be  maintained,  and  he  could  be  brought  back  into  the 
way  of  salvation.  (Chrysostom  discriminates  between  n-npaSovvat 
<ind  Endovvat^  the  latter  signifying  a  perfect  giving  up,  while  the  for- 
mer retains  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  Paul  chose  the  words,  he 
says  :  dvoiyDv  avrco  TTJg  fieravolag  rag  Ovgag  nal  coonep  Trat-dayojyco  rov 
TOiovTov  -napaSidovg^  opening  to  him  the  door  of  repentance,  and  c?e- 
livering  such  an  one  as  to  a  discipliner.  In  the  hand  of  God,  even 
Satan  is  made  an  instructor  for  believers. 

Vers.  6-8.  J — Under  such  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
continued  the  apostle,  their  glorying  (in  their  wisdom  and  spiritual 
gifts)  seemed  singular.  It  is  evident  that  Paul  meant  properly  to 
say  that  this  occurrence,  and  their  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  proved 
how  much  true  spiritual  life  was  wanting,  how  pollution  had  actio- ^ 
ally  resulted  among  them.  He  however  forbearingly  states  only 
that  it  might  result.  The  whole  admonition  is  clothed  in  symbolic 
language,  based  upon  the  typical  signification  of  the  Passover,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  ordinances  respecting  it.  The  leaven  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  image  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  command  to  purify  the 
house  from  it,  at  the  dawning  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xiii.  3-7),  is  im- 

*  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Lightfoot,  Yitringa,  "Wolf,  and  others,  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.  Only  that  they  erroneously  conceive  this  to  be  an  especial 
Charisma,  while  it  rather  arose  only  from  the  Divine  Spirit  filling  the  church.  The  S'une 
were  just  as  possible  in  the  present  day,  if  the  spirit  that  influences  the  church  possessed 
the  intensity  which  manifested  itself  in  the  apostolic  times. 

\  Billroth  adopts  Grotius'  explanation  of  the  passage,  but  treats  the  whole  as-a  Jew- 
ish representation.  He  says,  "  It  is  presupposed  of  Satan  that  he  desired  to  inflict  pain 
upon  him;"  this  presumption  he  appears  disposed  to  regard  as  false.  But  as  in  Christ  is 
necessarily  salvation,  out  of  him  is  destruction,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  man,  if  the  powers 
of  darkness  are  not  expressly  confined  to  the  lower  province  of  the  aup^. 

\  Tliat  the  words  otl  /xiKpa  k.  r.  ?..  can  be  read  as  an  iambic  trimete?',  is  only  to  be 
considered  accidental     (See  "Winer's  Gr.  p.  662),  [but  omitted  in  the  6t]i  ed.] — [K. 
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plied  tlie  moral  commandment  to  walk  purely  and  inoffensively. 
The  image,  finally,  is  not  maintained  with  entire  consistency,  as 
often  happens  with  the  apostle,  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  seq.  In  ver.  7 
the  image  is  so  applied  that  the  Corinthians  collectively  constitute 
the  (pvpafia  veovy  from  which  all  leaven  is  to  be  banished  ;  in  ver.  8, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  represented  as  keeping  the  festival,  but 
tasting  no  leaven.  These,  however,  are  free  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figure,which  by  no  means  impair  the  principal  thought. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  apostle  regarding  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  the  clause  koI  yap  to  ndaxa  rjfiCjv  vixEp  rjjicjv  srvdrjy 
XQLOTog^for  ourpassover  was  sacrificed  for  us,  viz.,  Christ,  abundantly 
demonstrate  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  an  accidental 
use  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  an  explanation  harmonizing  with  his 
own  opinion.  The  words  quoted  show  clearly  that  Paul  conceives 
the  entire  idea  of  the  Paschal  feast,  in  its  higher  import  and  relations. 
Christians  likewise  have  their  paschal  lamb  {to  ndaxd  —  fi??,  signi- 
fies the  paschal  lamb,  and  Passover,  see  Matth.  xxvi.  17),  which 
they  partake  in  the  holy  supper  ;  they  also  avoid  the  leaven  (sin), 
bearing  themselves  as  true  di^vfioL,  and  walking  in  purity  and  truth. 
It  is  possible  that  this  passage  originated  in  the  design  to  exhibit  to 
the  followers  of  Peter  that  the  Christians  possessed  the  essentials  of 
the  old  covenant,  though  without  the  Jewish  form.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  the  period  of  the  Easter  festival  gave  occasion  to  the  apos- 
tle to  make  use  of  this  explanation.  But  we  are  not  to  deduce  from 
the  words  Kadu)^  eoTe  d^viioi,  as  ye  are  unleavened,  any  meaning  like 
the  following  :  "  As  ye  even  now  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  by 
reason  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ;"  for  it  is  not  probable  that  in 
the  churches  as  founded  by  Paul  the  Jewish  'form  of  celebration 
would  find  place.  The  words  can  only  be  translated  :  ^'  As  ye,  then, 
are  destined  to  keep  yourselves  free  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  (Grro- 
tius  defends  the  other  acceptation  of  d^vfiog,  and  compares  dacTog, 
doivog.)  Nor  can  the  passage  be  employed  as  a  stringent  proof  that 
already  an  annual  Passover  or  Easter  festival  was  celebrated  ;  for 
the  typical  representation  of  Paul  accords  rather  with  the  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  in  the  gospel  a  perpetual  Passover.  But  it  is  liighly 
probable  that,  from  an  early  period,  the  weekly  celebration  on  Friday 
and  Sunday  ndaxci  OTavp6ainov  and  dvaoTdoLfiov^'^  was  marked  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover  by  increased  solemnity,  and  therein  was 
virtually  expressed  the  idea  of  the  festival.  (In  ver.  6,  cpv^aiia, 
lump,  i^  the  church,  f^ft^,  leaven,  the  member  that  can  infect  it. 
See  on  Matth.  xiii.  33,  where  the  leaven  is  employed  in  a  good  sense 
— In  ver.  7,  the  word  tKnaOdQaTs  refers  to  the  custom  among  the 
Jews  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  dwellings,  that  no  leaven  may 
remain  ;  an  image  of  moral  strictness  and  fidelity  in  purifying  from 

*  SeeSuiceri  Thess.  s.  v.  rrdaxa,  page  621. 
/ 
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sin.  The  terms  new  and  old  refer  to  the  new  and  old  covenaat, 
The  v-irep  rinwv  has  very  considerable  authorities  against  it,  for  which 
reason  Lachmann  has  not  retained  it.  When  we,  however,  con- 
sider how  easily  the  preceding  iifiCdv  might  lead  to  its  omission,  and 
how  little  motive  existed  for  the  addition,  it  still  appears  to  be 
genuine.  For  ervBti  the  text,  rec,  has  edvOr].  As  this  is  the  more 
unusual  form,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  be  not  preferable. — In  ver, 
8,  toQrd^eiv  contains  the  idea  of  consecrated,and  especially  conse- 
crated to  God. — Kama  appears  to  correspond  to  elXucptveia,  and 
TTovipta  to  dXrfiELa  :  the  two  former  words  point  to  the  negative,  the 
latter  to  the  positive  element  of  good  and  evil.) 

Vers.  9-11. — -The  apostle  now  at  once -corrects  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  his  earlier 
letter,  which  is  lost.  The  v/arning  which  it  contained  to  avoid 
association  with  dissolute  persons  and  gross  sinners,  they  had  applied 
to  all  men,  instead  of  restricting  its  reference,  as  Paul  intended,  to 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  believers.  Probably  this  was 
done  by  Paul's  adversaries,  in  order  to  represent  his  commands  as 
impracticable.  (JEwavafilyvvaOaL  is  found  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  2  Thess.  iii.  14.  In  the  LXX.  it  stands  for  ^»rin,  e.  g.j 
Hos.  vii.  8,  "  to  have  fellowship,  intercourse,"  is  accustomed  always 
to  produce  a  communication  of  spiritual  properties,  on  one  side  or  the 
other. — 'In  ver.  10,  I  understand  the  Kal  ov  ttclvtgx;^  as  does  Winer 
(Gr.  §  61. 4,)  thus  :  '•'  And  indeed  [as  is  obvious]  I  do  not  mean 
that  ye  should  altogether  avoid  intercourse  with  the  carnal  of  this 
world."  Billroth  interprets  it,  "  not,  assuredly,  with  the  fornicators 
of  this  world,  but  only  not  with  licentious  members  of  the  church," 
which  appears  to  me  somewhat  difficult  ;  Trai^rojr,  according  to  this, 
must  be  enclosed  in  commas,  and  mean  "  as  is  self-evident."  True, 
this  is  included  in  the  idea,  yet  scarcely  in  the  single  expression 
TrdvTGjg. — Koofiog  ovrog^  according  to  the  analogy  of  alcjv  ovrog^  is 
strictly  pleonastic  ;  nooiiog  alone  were  sufficient,  but  as  subsequently 
Kooiiog  is  employed  in  another  signification  =  oUovfievrjj  Paul,  to 
distinguish  them,  adds  ovrog. — For  ocpeiXere  Lachmann  reads  dxpeiXere, 
The  sense  allows  either  ;  ye  must  go  out  of  the  world,  or,  ye  must 
have  gone  out  from  it.  Critical  authorities,  however,  incline  to 
ocpeUere. — ^In  ver.  11  viM  does  not  refer  to  time,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  ver.  9,  but  it  indicates  the  inference  "  rather"-*^  have  I  writ- 
ten to  you."  See  vii.  14,  xii.  8,  xv.  20. — The  words  which  follow 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  from  the  earlier  epistle ;  they 
only  state  more  precisely  the  imjport  of  its  language.  'Ovofia^oixevog 
signifies  here  "  calls  himself  only,  without  being  so  :"  roLovrog  is 
likewise  to  be  understood  reprovingly. — Mrjde  oweodieiVj  not  even  to 

*  More  exactly  explained  "  but  (now  =)  as  the  case  stands,  in  fact."    See  note  od 
Rom.  iii.  21.— [K. 
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^ai  toitJi,  which  connects  itself  somewhat  irregularly  with  the  pre- 
ceding, heightens  the  f^r)  avvavaniyvvodat,  not  to  associate  laith  ;  it 
indicates  the  entire  renunciation  of  familiar  intercourse.  [See  Matth, 
xviii.  18.]  The  severe  ecclesiastical  penance  of  the  ancient  church 
is  here  defined  by  the  apostle  himself,*  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as 
a  sign  of  the  church's  decline  that  this  command  now  not  only  is 
not  carried  out,  but  cannot  be. 

Vers.  12,  13. — ^That  Paul  was  not  alluding  to  those  without 
the  church,  he  proves  finally  from  his  own  position,  and  that  of  all 
Christians  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  entire  diversity  of  their 
spheres  of  life,  the  Christians  had  only  to  judge  themselves,  not 
others,  and  could  thence  only  exclude  the  profligate  from  their 
community.  (The  passage  vi.  2  by  no  means  contradicts  the 
assertion  that  God  alone  judgeth  them  that  are  without  the  church, 
for  the  latter  is  spoken  of  judgment  in  this  life,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage of  the  last  judgment,  which  the  Lord  will  accomplish  in  and 
through  his  saints.  In  ver.  12,  fcal  is  probably  an  erroneous  addi- 
tion ;  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.F.G.  ;  Lachmann  also  omits  it  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  KpLveX  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  usual 
Kpivei.  It  is  best  to  point  it  with  Lachmann  thus  :  ovxi  ^ovg  t-aw 
viieXg  KpLVETEj  roijg  6e  t-^o)  6  Qebg  KpiveX  ^ — On  ol  e^o)  and  ol  egcj  see  Col, 
iv.  5  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12  ;  the  representations  in  which  are  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  church  encloses  the  faithful  like  a  temple,  within 
whose  hallowed  precincts  strangers  may  not  set  a  foot. — For  e^dgare 
is  found  e^apelre,  i^aipetre^  E^aipere^  E^dpETs.  But  only  the  first  two 
forms  can,  from  critical  considerations,  and  with  respect  to  ver.  2, 
come  under  notice.  Of  these  E^apsXrE  is  the  usual  text,  while  E^dpart 
has  the  authority  of  the  codices  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  and  others,  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  therefore  doubtless  deserves  the  preference. — The  conjec- 
ture of  nopvov  for  tcovtjqov  is  very  plausible,  because  the  appellation 
d  novTjQog  commonly  designates  the  devil.  But  the  supposition  is 
unsupported  by  critical  authority.) 

§  6.  Law-suits. 

(VL  1-20.) 

V  er.  I.' — The  mention  just  made  of  the  judging  of  unbelieverB 
leads  the  apostle  to  speak  of  another  unbecoming  custom  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  which  required  reproof :  they  appealed  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  differences  to  the  heathen  authorities.  This 
is  severely  condemned  by  the  apostle.     The  Christians  were  not  to 

*  Theodoret  sajs  in  this  place :  el  <5i  koivtjc  rpocpr/g  rolg  Toiovroig  ov  del  Kotvuvelv  ijttov 
vc  fivaTLii7,g  re  koI  deiag,  And  if  we  should  not  commune  luith  such  persons  in  comiTMn 
Heals,  much  less  in  that  which  is  mystical  and  Divine^  i.  e.,  the  holy  Supper. 
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erect  themselves  into  judges  over  the  heathen,  but  it  was  yet  more 
inconsistent  that  they,  who  were  one  day  to  judge  the  world  with 
Christ,  should  set  the  heathen  as  judges  over  themselves.*  This 
discussion,  like  several  others  of  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  moderate  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the  moral 
condition  of  the  apostolic  churches.  Although  so  short  a  period 
had  intervened  since  the  Christian  church  had  sprung  into  life  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  where  the  believers  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  neither  said  any,  of  his  possessions,  that  they 
were  his  own  (Acts  iv.  32),  the  power  of  the  Spirit  filling  the  church 
had  lost  so  much  in  intensity,  that  in  Corinth  they  openly  disputed 
before  heathen  rulers  on  questions  of  property  (ver.  7).  And  yet  in 
this  church  the  Charismata  prevailed  so  powerfully  !  But  so  much 
the  bolder  appears  the  faith  of  Paul,  who,  in  a  community  where  so 
much  was  wanting,  could  nevertheless  distinguish  the  germ  of  the 
new  creation,  which  was  destined  to  renovate  the  world. — Finallyj 
we  are  doubtless  to  suppose  that  this  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  so 
much  condemned  by  the  apostle,  of  bringing  their  differences  before 
heathen  judges,  instead  of  Christian  arbitrators,  was  occasioned  by 
their  internal  dissensions.  Love  and  confidence  had  vanished.  But 
this  again  is  censured  by  the  apostle  (ver.  7);  no  such  disputes  among 
Christians  should  exist.  (IXpay/za  is  here  lawsuit,  elsewhere,  Adyof, 
causa. — On  tm,  coram,  see  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Acts  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  19. — 
For  ddtKO)v  in  ver.  6,  stands  dmarc^v.  The  expression  is  not  intended 
to  attach  individual  blame  to  heathen  rulers,  as  being  intentionally 
unjust,  but  only  to  mark  their  general  character,  the  absence  of 
Christian  righteousness,  precisely  as  the  designation  aycoc  indicates 
nothing  individual  among  the  Christians.     See  on  Rom.  i.  7.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of  such  proceed- 
ings is  based  by  Paul  on  the  higher  destiny  of  believers  to  judge 
the  world,  nay  angels  :  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  they  should  as- 
suredly be  competent  to  adjust  inferior  differences.  The  form  rj  ovk 
oldaTEy  or  know  ye  not,  and  the  ovtc  otdare  of  ver.  3,  shew  that  the 
apostle  supposes  the  Corinthians  already  acquainted  with  their  lofty 
calling  ;  the  words  may  be  rendered,  ye  know  certainly  right  well  I 
As  respects  this  judging  by  believers,  we  have  no  foundation  for  re- 
ceiving KQLveiv  simply  for  KaraKpiveiv.  As  in  speaking  of  angels, 
good  as  well  as  badf  must  be  included,  the  KoofjLog  likewise,  although 

*  In  consequence  of  these  apostolic  injunctions,  it  happened  that  the  bishops  obtained 
a  jurisdiction.  (See  Euseb.  vita  Const,  iv.  27.)  How  this  was  exercised  by  worthy 
bishops  is  shewn  by  the  example  of  Ambrose  (August,  conf.  vi.  3).  But  the  right  of  ju- 
risdiction was,  from  an  early  period,  restricted  to  civil  causes ;  criminal  cases  were  referred 
to  ordinary  tribunals,  as  is  proved  by  the  Rescript  of  Arcadiua  and  Honorius  in  the  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  1,  tit.  iv.  lex  7. 

f  Bad  angels  likewise  are  called  only  dyye/Loi,  although  seldom,  as  in  2  Peter  ii.  4* 
Rev.  ix.  15.    Also  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  the  expression  implies  good  and  bad  angels. 
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opposed  to  the  cburch  as  the  actual  dwelling-place  of  the  saints, 
contains  not  only  those  who  are  eternally  condemned,  but  also  such 
as,  not  having  yet  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  live,  nevertheless,  in  a 
condition  relatively  faithful.  (See  on  Matth.  xxv.  31,  37  ;  Kom.  ii. 
1.)  However  this  idea,  in  its  simple  form,  as  propounded  by  the 
apostle,  appears  doubtful  to  most  interpreters.  They  consider  that 
it  would  elevate  Christians  too  highly  to  make  them  judges  over 
the  world  of  men  and  angels  ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  sin  appears  to  many  to  degrade  man  too  low.  But  pre- 
cisely in  this  lies  the  sublimity  of  scripture  doctrine,  that  alike  in 
height  and  depth  it  passes  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  human 
vision.  •  Let  us  consider  this  idea  more  closely  in  connexion  with 
the  Scripture  doctrines  generally.  As  the  future  is  employed 
upon  both  occasions  {kqivovol^  KQLvovfiev)  ^  there  can  be  no  reference 
to  a  present  function  of  believers  ;  the  intermediate  present  {KplveraL) 
is  determined  by  the  futures.  In  the  'rjixtga  ngtaeo)^  the  universal 
judgment  of  the  world  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  the  future 
judgment,  and  this  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Christ  (see  on  Acts 
xvii.  31  ;  Kom.  ii.  16),  but  agrees  perfectly  with  the  sentiment  of  our 
passage,  inasmuch  as  believers  do  not  judge  men  and  angels  witJiout 
Christ,  but  with  him,  indeed  he  in  them,  for  the  judging  power  of 
the  faithful  is  Christ  in  us.  They  come  not  into  judgment,  because 
whoever  believes  in  him  is  judged  already  (John  iii.  18),  and  the 
Lord  himself  says,  agreeably  to  this  unity  of  Christ  with  his  faith- 
ful :  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son.  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (See  on  Matth.  xix,  28  ;  Luke  xxii. 
30.)  But  what  Christ  here  promises  to  the  twelve,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  he  promises  in  another  passage  to  all  be- 
lievers (see  on  John  xvii.  22).  All  the  jorerogatives  of  Christ  belong 
also  to  the  church,  which  itself  is,  and  is  called  the  true  Christ. 
(See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  vast  thought, 
which  indeed  elevates  man  to  a  dizzy  height,  becomes  wholly  inad- 
missible as  applied  to  every  member  of  the  external  church.  But 
in  the  apostolic  times  the  visible  church  corresponded  better  with 
its  ideal  than  at  present  ;  Paul  could  therefore  make  the  statement 
entirely  objectively,  without  marking  the  difference  between /or?^ 
and  es&ence.  But  the  Saviour  himself  (Matth.  xiii.  47)  finds  both 
good  and  bad  fish  in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  informs  us  that  in  the  visible  church  itself,  a 
Koofiog  exists,  even  unto  the  present  day ;  nay,  that  in  the  true 
members  of  the  spiritual  church,  in  those  born  again  of  water  and 
Spirit,  there  lives  still  in  their  old  man  the  principle  of  the  Koofiog^ 
which,  however,  they  unceasingly  judge.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
chat  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  of  men  and  angels,  can  apply 
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in  its  full  force  only  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous  (Reht 
xii.  28),  i.  e.,  to  the  members  of  the  invisible  church  in  their  perfect 
state.  In  these  humanit}'  attains  its  true  ideal,  and  to  them  ap- 
plies, in  its  fullest  sense,  Ps.  viii.  7  (according  to  the  explanation 
in  Heb.  ii.  6,  seq.),  "thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 
Angels  themselves  stand  lower  in  the  order  of  being  than  those 
in  whose  hearts  Christ  is  formed.  (See  further  on  Heb.  i.  14, 
xii.  23.)  The  only  tolerable  means  of  escaping,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  passage,  the  thought  from  which  many  revolt,  that 
believers  shall  judge  with  Christ,  is,  with  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
dore t,  to  lay  stress  on  the  ''  in  you"  (e  v  vf.ilv  KpiveraC).  This  prep- 
osition  would  seem  to  indicate  (as  also  Billroth  holds)  that  in  its 
true  character'-'^  (from  which  Billroth  distinguishes  the  mere  form 
of  represe7itation,  based  on  the  false  Jewish  conception)  the  judg- 
ment by  the  believers  is  simply  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life  in  them  upon  the  world,  and  upon  angels,  according  to 
the  analogy  in  Matth.  xii.  42,  where  it  says  :  tSaoUtooa  vorov  dvao- 
Ti^GETai  nal  naraKpivu  ttjv  yeveav  ravTTjv,  ical  dvdpeg  ^ivevlrai  dvaorri^ 
covrai  Kul  KaraiiptvovGt,  rrjv  ysvedv  ravrrjv^  "  The  queen  of  the  south 
sjiall  arise"  etc.  But  Billroth  is  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  allow 
that  this  negative  kind  of  judgment  does  not  agree  with  the  course 
of  the  argument,  as  Kaphelius  has  already  ably  proved.  The  capabil- 
ity of  judging  positively  in  inferior  matters,  would  seem  to  be  argued 
from  their  capacity  for  higher  judgment  ;  the  latter  must  therefore, 
according  to  PauFs  views,  have  been  necessarily  positive.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  this  as  belonging  m-erely  to  the /orm  of  repre- 
sentation^  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  expressing  the  essential  nature 
of  the  judgment.  If  we  but  maintain  the  real  communication  of 
the  Divine  nature  to  believers  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
conceiving  them  as  rulei's  and  judges  with  Christ  (Matth.  xxv.  40) ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  Rev.  xx.  4),  and  him  as  the  first-born  among  brethren. 
(See  ou  Som.  viii.  29.)  (In  ver.  2  ?/  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
weighty  authorities,  viz.,  A.C.D.F.Gr.  Then,  after  the  analogy  of 
iifiTi  yt  i3iG)ruui^  the  clause  Kcuel  ic.  r.  A.,  must  be  taken  as  a  question'; 
without  an  interrogation  the  sense  would  be  :  "And  if  by  you  the 
world  is  to  be  judged,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  appear  before  such 
inferior  tribunals."  Doubtless  Kptr/ipiov  signifies  first,  tribunal  [Jam. 
ii.  6],  but  here,  according  to  ver.  4,  suit  at  law,  =  npiimra  in  ver.  7. 
It  is  best,  with  Billroth,  to  understand  the  interrogatory  as  depend- 
ing on  ort,  aiid  erase  the  note  of  interrogation  after  lipLvovoi. — The 
epithet  ^Xdxiora  contrasts  controversies  concerning   earthly  things 

*  Acceding  to  the  form  of  representation,  Billroth  admits  that  after  the  analogy  of 
5  tv  signifies  "  through,"  but  according  to  tho  true  conception,  '*in  ;"  the  meaning,  there- 
fore may  be,  "your  faith  is  the  measure  applied  in  judging  the  world."  In  a  similar  way 
every  idea  tif  tho  apostle  might  be  changed  at  pleusiuo. 
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witli  those  of  a  spiritual  nature. — In  ver.  3  l3tog  has,  like  the  Latin 
seculum  in  ecclesiastical  language,  an  accessory  idea  of  something 
sinful ;  in  the  nobler  sense  ^(^rf  is  used.  The  adjective  form  is 
found  again  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxi.  34. — M^n  ye,  nedum, 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers,  4-6. — The  apostle  in  continuation  reprehends  the  Corin- 
thians for  addressing  themselves  to  strangers,  in  contentions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  affiiirs  of  ordinary  life,  and  also  because  that  .they, 
who  would  be  so  wise,  could  not  find  among  themselves  one  wise 
man  who  could  arrange  such  differences  as  an  arbitrator,  (In  ver. 
4,  the  E^ovdevrji-ievoL  ev  ry  miiXrioia^  those  of  no  account  in  the  churchy 
are  the  heathen  rulers.  See  on  ii.  6.  The  expression  is  difficult, 
and  must  not  be  referred  to  the  office,  for  Paul  by  no'means  despised 
the  heathen  authorities  [see  on  Eom.  xiii.  1]  ;  also  not  to  the  person^ 
for  the  church  of  Christ  despises  none  of  God's  creatures  ;  but  only 
to  the  element  in  which  they  stand,  to  the  KOGfLog.  The  rovrovgy  as 
in  ver.  6  and  ver.  8,  serves  only  to  indicate  more  pointedly  the  error 
of  applying  to  these  judges.  The  construing  of  nadi^ert  as  impera- 
tive, although  defended  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Calvin, 
and  Bengel,  is  less  probable  than  as  indicative,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  require  us  to  refer  e^ovdevrnjbevoi  to  Christians,  which  evidently  is 
inappropriate,  and  also  on  account  of  what  follows. — In  ver,  5,  evrponi]^ 
which  occurs  again  at  xv.  34,  signifies  "  a  shaming,"  see  on  iv,  14. — 
The  ovTG)g  and  ovSe  elg  give  unwonted  emphasis  to  the  idea,  "  Is 
wisdom  so  entirely  wanting  among  you  that  not  so  much  as  one 
wise  man  is  to  be  found  ?''  Hianpiveiv  denotes  the  function  of  arbi- 
trator, which  prevents  the  proper  KpiveadaL^  i.  e.,  carrying  on  a  lawsuit 
before  the  judge. — The  form  dva  [xeaov  rov  ddsXcpov  avrov  presents 
difficulty ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  on  account  of  the  avrov^  koi 
rov  d6eX<pQv  has  been  interpolated,  a  reading,  however,  by  no  means 
sufficiently  authorized.  It  is  best  to  take  dd£X(f)6£  =  d6eX^6T7]g  [1 
Pet.  ii,  17],. for  this  only  gives  a  fitting  sense  to  dvd  iieoov^^  and 
avrov.  Billroth  considers  that  the  reason  why  one  only  of  the  two 
parties  is  mentioned  is,  that  they  were  both  Christians  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  explanation  diminishes  the  difficulty.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — After  this  description  Paul  proceeds  a  step  further, 
and  shows  that  even  'apart  from  the  subject  of  disputes  before 
heathen  magistrates,  lawsuits  w^ere  unbecoming  amongst  Christians. 
The  principle  among  them  should  be,  rather  to  sufier  wrong  than  to 
do  it.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  applied  only 
to  the  circumstances  then  existing,  or  equally  admit  of  application 
to  those  of  the  present  day.     One  might  suppose  that  all  govern- 

*  For  this  form  ia  also  to  bo  found  Kardiiiaov  or  h  iikaii>»    See  Matth.  x.  16,  xiii.  25 
Acts  xxvii.  27 
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ments  being  now  Christian,  the  apostle's  directions  are  unadapted 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  church.  But  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  entire  judicial  procedure  of  the  present  day  presents  all  the 
prominent  features  of  that  in  ancient  times.  When  Paul  requires  that 
the  matters  in  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  brother,  he  intends 
by  it,  that  forsaking  the  path  of  strict  legal  right,  which  is  often  the 
most  flagrant  wrong,  they  should  yield  to  the  decision  of  love  and 
forbearance  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  brother.  Such  a  standard, 
however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  large  mass  of  men  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  church  of  the  present  day  ;  for  these 
the  strict  legal  institutions  and  forms  are  necessary.  If  it  be  there- 
fore asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  times  the  contrast  was  greater 
between  the  heathen. world  and  the  church  than  between  the  judi- 
cial institutions  of  the  present  day  and  the  regenerate,  we  reply 
that  it  is  still  essentially  the  same,  and  must  accordingly  declare 
that  the  admonitions  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  the  analogous  com- 
mands pronounced  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  possess  a 
significance  for  the  sincere  Christian  in  all  ages.  Christian  brethren 
ought  not  to  carry  their  disputes  with  each  other  concerning  their 
rights  before  the  authorities  ;  should  any  difference  of  the  kind  un- 
fortunately arise,  let  them  at  least  settle  it  by  way  of  composition,  to 
avoid  giving  subject  for  puhlic  offence.  (On  oXcjg  see  at  v.  1. — ''HTT?/fia, 
or  "laoriiiay  is  properly  overthrow,  injury,  here  moral  deficiency,  like 
iXcLTTGijiaj  see  Bom.  xi.  12.. — -That  the  subject  before  us  is  controversies 
regarding  earthly  possessions,  is  especially  shown  by  diroarepelode  and 
by  diTOGTeQElre,  The  whole  passage  is  more  fully  treated  and  estab- 
lished in  Matth.  v.  39,  seq.  See  the  observations  on  the  passage  in 
the  Comm.) 

Vers,  9-11. — The  remonstrance  is  strengthened  by  reminding 
them  of  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  as  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  purity,  rejects  all  unrighteousness  ;  adding  that 
being  purified  from  all  uncleanness  by  the  power  of  Christ,  they 
would  be  doubly  guilty  in  yielding  themselves  again  to  the  power  of 
sin.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  many  forms  of  sin  which  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  passess  beyond  the  immediate  subject 
before  him  :  this  would  only  have  given  him  occasion  to  name  the 
/cAfc-Trrai,  nXeovucraL,  dgnayeg.  But  while  referring  to  what  precedes, 
and  what  follows,  he  also  mentions  all  descriptions  of  immoral  ex- 
cesses. (In  ver.  9  dSiKOi  is  to  be  understood  of  transgressors  of  posi- 
tive commands,  a  different  sense  from  that  in  ver.  1 ;  and  the 
(3aaiXeta  Qeov  refers  here  to  its  external  appearance,  such  as  will  be 
triumphantly  manifested  at  a  future  period  ;  for  intermilly  it  was 
already  in  the  hearts  of  believers  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  had  appre- 
hended them,  but  was  not  yet  inherited  by  them.  See  on  Matth. 
iii.  2.  —The  form  ju/)  TrXavdoOe^  as  pressing  exhortation,  is  to  be  found 
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again  in  xv.  33  ;  G-al.  vi.  7  ;  and  also  Jam.  i.  16. — In  Greek  usage 
TTopvog  is  properly  synonymous  with  iiaXaKog,  qui  muliehria  patitur: 
here  it  stands  together  with  [iolxo^  for  the  lowest  kind  of  debauchery, 
and  signifies  those  persons  who  allowed  themselves  licentious  free- 
dom with  unmarried  persons.  So  in  v.  10,  11. — -The  expression 
eiduyXoXdrgai  has  here  without  doubt  especial  reference  to  the  volup- 
tuousness connected  with  idolatrous  services,  more  particularly  in 
Corinth. — The  passage  v.  10,  11  shows  that  we  are  not  to  lay  stress 
on  the  order  of  succession  in  the  individual  forms  of  sin  enumerated; 
it  would  be  trifling  to  seek  for  the  grounds  of  the  change  of  arrange- 
ment.— The  oi)  before  KXr^povojiriaovaL  is  properly  omitted  by  Lach- 
mann. — Billroth  has  certainly  correctly  explained  the  ravrd  nveg  rjre 
of  ver.  11  :  the  nveg  expresses  not  a  qualification,  as  if  it  signified 
only  some,  not  all;  for  if  all  have  not  actually  sinned  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  yet  assuredly  in  one  or  other  form,  and  especially  accord- 
ing to  the  "Christian  meaning  of  the  law.  The  ravrd  nveg  is  rather 
to  be  understood  =  roiovroi  :  "  such  people  were  also  ye."  We 
must  allow  that  this  connecting  of  two  genders  presents  a  difficulty, 
but  it  is  possibly  to  be  explained  by  an  accessory  notion  of  contempt 
[see  Winer's  Gr.  §  23.  5  ;  §  58.  3.  note]/-*'  which  would  make  the 
sense :  "  Ye  were  such  people,  practising  these  things,  beware  that  ye 
fall  not  back  \" — The  three  words  dneXovaaode,  i]yidadr]re,  edcfcaLOjdrjre 
comprehend  in  a  climax  progressive  Christian  regeneration,  the  thrice 
repeated  dXXd  adding  strength  to  the  implied  admonition.  The 
dneXovoaade  must,  as  well  as  the  two  other  verbs,  be  considered  pas- 
sive [see  Winer's  Gr.  §  38.  3,  where,  however,  this  passage  is  omitted]; 
the  negative  operation  of  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins  through  baptism, 
is  understood  by  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  supposed  a  self-baptism,  for 
the  relation  of  the  subject  to  it  is  entirely  |)assive.  The  medial  sig- 
nification may  be  only  so  far  maintained,  as  to  allow  the  translation, 
''  Ye  have  permitted  yourselves  to  be  washed." — ' Ay La^eaOai  cannot 
here,  as  in  i.  30,  be  received  as  Christian  sanctification,  else  it  must 
stand  after  edi,Kaid)6r]re,  It  signifies  here  only  sepaiatcd,  reckoned 
among  the  dytou  See  on  Rom.  i.  7. — ALKaLwdrjvaLy  then,  expresses  the 
positive  side,  endowment  with  the  righteousness  of  God.  [See  on 
Eom.  iii.  21.] — -The  ev  tw  ovoiian  witliout  doubt  refers  to  all  three 
particulars,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  again  points  to  his  essence  and 
being,  which  he  communicates  to  man  in  the  diiccuoovvri. — -The  addi- 
tion Kol  ev  TO)  rrvevfiart  rov  Beov  'rnxCdv,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God, 

*  Tivtg  is  better  connected  directly  with  the  subject.  The  neut.  ravra  then  involves 
no  such  subordinate  idea  of  contempt,  nor  any  departure  from  ordinary  Greek  construc- 
tion. Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  285  roitg  ufKporepa  ravra,  those  who  were  both  these  things 
{i.  e.,  patriotic  and  rich).  The  cases  of  contemptuous  usage  collected  by  Bernhady  (Gr. 
Synt.  p.  281),  and  referred  to  by  De  "Wette  and  Meyer,  are  not  analogous  to  this.  De  "Wette 
also  rejects  the  meaning,  and  Winer,  while  apparently  adopting  it  (§  58.  3.  note)  admits 
(§  23.  5.)  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  apostle. — [K. 
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cannot  be  understood  of  the  universal  power  of  God,  which  is 
never  placed  after  the  operation  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  also  called  merely  Trvevfia  Geov,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  He 
commences  his  agency  where  the  work  of  Christ  has  made  a  place. 
In  Matth.  x.  20  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  rb  Trvevfia  rov  nargbg  viiQ)v  to 
XaXovv  iv  vfiiv,  the  Spirit  of  your  Father ^  etc.,  and  in  Luke  xii.  12  is 
found  TTvevfia  dytov  with  a  like  reference. 

Ver.  12. — The  whole  section  which  follows  this  verse,  as  far  as 
ver.  20,  is,  with  reference  to  the  course  of  thought,  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Without  proceeding  further  with  the  subject  of  lawsuits, 
the  apostle  lays  down  in  ver.  12  an  universal  principle  for  certain 
moral  relations,  which  is  again  brought  under  consideration  in  x.  23, 
proceeds  in  ver.  13  to  th6  mention  of  meats,  and  from  14-20  exhorts 
against  fornication.  As  subsequently  (chap,  x.)  the  subject  of  meats 
is  amply  enlarged  upon,  the  verses  12,  13  in  the  present  chapter  ap- 
pear entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  equally  out  of  place  seems 
the  admonition  against  fornication,  which  was  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  contents  of  ch.  v.  It  might  be  asserted  that  the  warning 
is  occasioned  by  the  licentious  practices  mentioned  in  ver.  9,  and 
introduces,  at  the  same  time,  the  discussion  on  marriage  (ch.  vii.)- 
as  shown  by  vii.  2.  But  then  vers.  12^  13,  with  their  entirely 
foreign  matter,  are  all  the  more  surprising.  Billroth  does  not 
appear  to  have  found  the  difficulty  so  considerable,  and  thus  ex- 
plains himself  concerning  it :  "  The  connexion  with  what  precedes 
is  this  :  Some  might  allege  Christian  liberty  as  an  excuse  for  these 
crimes,  but  therein  he  would  certainly  err  ;  this  may  not  be  abused, 
even  in  Adiaphora,  e.  g.,  in  meats,  how  much  less  in  things  immoral 
in  themselves,  such  as  fornication."  Yet  assuredly  the  assumption 
of  this  learned  writer  must  surprise  us,  that  there  really  existed  in 
Corinth  Christians  who  justified  fornication  on  the  principle,  "  all 
things  are  lawful  forme."  He  asserts,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  Nean- 
der,  who  with  reason  declares  this  inconceivable  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  vol. 
i.  p.  307),  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this  offence  general,  and 
that  throughout  the  epistle  Paul  always  addresses  those  alone  whom 
the  subject  concerned.*  But  if  only  one  of  the  parties  which  existed 
in  Corinth,  e.  g.,  the  gnosticising  Christ-party,  had  defended  such  a 
principle,  Paul  would  have  as  unconditionally  commanded  their  ex- 
clusion from  connexion  with  the  church  as  that  of  the  incestuous 
member.  But  if  we  cannot  consent  to  this  acceptation  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  question  arises,  whether  in  any  other  way  we  may  discern 

*  As  unnatural  sins  are  named  in  vi.  9,  Billroth  must  likewise  suppose  that  individuals 
among  the  Christians  in  Corintl\  had  defended  the  commission  of  them  by  the  princii)le 
Tuvra  [lOL  i^ecTLv.  But  is  it  conceivable,  in  view  of  Rom.  i.,  that  Paul  fi^ould  have  per- 
mitted persons  capable  of  such  enormities  to  continue  in  the  church  ?  Such  Bileamitoa 
or  Nicolaitans  would  have  been  immediately  expelled  by  his  direction. 
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a  connexion  in  its  contents.  Neander  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  of  which  mention 
is  first  made  in  x.  23,  but  was  diverted  by  an  idea  which  occurred  on 
the  mention  of  KoiXia,  Perhaps,  in  order  to  guard  his  words  con- 
cerning the  perishableness  of  meats,  and  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
from  misconstruction,  on  the  part  of  those  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  he  distinguished  the  form  of  the  body  from  its 
essence,  which  led  to  the  digression  upon  fornication.  But  although 
the  declarations  concerning  the  resurrection,  which  immediately  fol- 
low, agree  well  with  this  supposition,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Neander's  view  represents  the  apostle's  procedure  as  quite  too  unme- 
thodical. First,  it  would  seem  the  mention  of  fornication  leads  him 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  ;  then,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  chaj^ter,  he  returns  to  the  theme  of  eating 
meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  though  from  another  point  of 
view  ;  and  after  numerous  digressions,  easy  (?)  to  explain  by  the 
subjective  connexion  of  ideas,  reaches  at  last,  in  x.  23,  the  discussion 
commenced  in  vi.  12.  As  this  supposition  has  little  to  recommend 
it,  we  must  assume  as  a  foundation,  that  Paul  did  not  intend  in  vi. 
12,  13,  to  discourse  concerning  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  but  that 
the  words  in  ver.  13  were  only  to  make  clear  the  difference  of  the 
Adiaphora,  from  positive  prohibitions.  According  to  my  own  con- 
viction, therefor^,  the  transitions  are  to  be  thus  understood  :  The 
apostle  intending  at  vi.  9  to  enter  u|)on  questions  pertaining  to  \h.Q 
sexes,  mentions  in  that  place  not  only  offences  regarding  property, 
but  also  those  of  licentiousness.  The  discussion  upon  fornication 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  remarks  upon  marriage,  in  which, 
according  to  God's  ordinance,  the  sexual  impulses  are  regulated  and 
sanctified.  Now  although  certainly  among  the  Christians  in  Corinth 
there  was  none  sufficiently  hardy  to  assert  that  licentious  connexions 
were  allowable,  there  nevertheless  reigned  even  there  a  gross  laxity 
in  this  respect,  the  unrestrained  license  of  heathenism  being  not 
wholly  overcome.  This  position  of  affairs,  which  rendered  possible 
such  a  gross  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  prompted  Paul  to  set  forth 
the  inapplicability  of  the  Christian  principle  of  liberty  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  We  thus  accept  what  is  correct  in  the  views 
both  of  Neander  and  Billroth,  and  cast  aside  what  is  untenable  in 
both.  Kiickert's  supposition,  that  the  apostle  was  interrupted  at 
vi.  11,  and  upon  reading  again  what  he  had  so  far  written  down  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  the  remarks  which  follow  as  supplementary, 
can  hardly  claim  our  approval ;  an  introduction  to  chap.  vii.  must 
at  all  events  here  be  recognised. — If  now  we  examine  ver.  12  more 
closely,  the  question  presents  itself:  does  Paul  acknowledge  the 
principle  -ndvra  fioc  t^eoTiv^  or,  as  in  x.  23,  navra  e^eoTtv^  as  his  own, 
and  consequently  as  true,  or  not  ?     We  must  certainly  allow  that 
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Paul  acknowledges  it.  The  clauses  introduced  with  aXXd  say  :  the 
principle  is  correct,  but  requires  caution  in  the  application.  But  is 
the  principle  really  just  ?  Paul  proves  immediately  in  what  follows 
that  fornication  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allowable ;  irdvia^  all 
things,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  should  be  restricted  to  many  (jroXXa). 
But  thus  interpreted,  the  sentiment  is  but  meagre.  ^^  Much  is  law- 
ful" has  also  its  converse,  which  is  just  as  true,  "  much  is  unlawful." 
We  might  therefore  explain  the  language  thus  :  "  All  the  laws  that 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
various  meats^  are  no  longer  binding."  The  passage  is  thus  explained 
by  Flatt,  but  upon  what  ground  do  we  add  so  much  to  the  original 
text,  and  thus  deprive  the  -ndvra  of  all  its  force  ?  We  must  rather  as 
in  iii.  22,  receive  the  idea  in  its  most  extensive,  but  likewise  in  its 
profoundest  sense.  Precisely  as  we  may  say  :  to  God  and  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  all  is  free,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
that  they  should  will  what  is  sinful,  so  to  him  born  of  God,  in  whom 
Christ  lives,  is  all  lawful,  for  God^s  seed  is  in  him  ;  he  cannot  sin  (1 
John  iii.  9).  The  iravra  e^eotlv^  all  is  lawful,  then,  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  state  of  true  liberty,  "  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God"  (Kom.  viii.  21),  of  which  the  impossibility  of  sin- 
ning is  the  characteristic.  If  this  condition  were  fully  displayed  in 
the  believer  here  on  earth,  the  statement  "  all  things  are  lawful" 
would  require  no  restriction  whatever ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
First,  among  the  regenerate  backsliding  is  ever  possible,  and  when 
this  occurs  we  might  apply  to  the  apostate  precisely  the  opposite 
principle,  "  nothing  is  lawful ;"  for  as  in  the  perfect  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  sin,  so  in  the  utterly  fallen  there  is  no  possibility  of  good. 
Again,  even  apart  from  apostacy,  as  long  as  the  regenerate  dwells 
upon  earth,  the  old  man  is  co-existent  with  the  new,  and  hence  the 
principle  which  holds  good  for  the  new  can  find  in  practice  but  a 
limited  application.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  inapplicable 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  fiaatXsla  r.  9.,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  do- 
main of  sins  positively  prohibited  by  the  Divine  laws  ;  the  very 
entrance  upon  this  domain  is  incipient  apostacy  from  Christ,  and 
even  within  the  sphere  of  God's  kingdom  the  princij)le  of  liberty 
can  have  here  below  but  a  restricted  application.  Secondly,  the  be- 
liever must  act  with  consideration  for  others,  sparing  the  weak  ;  and 
therefore  for  their  sake  he  cannot  do  all  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
mitted to  him.  The  clause  dXV  ov  ndvra  avficpeget,  hut  all  is  not  ex- 
pedient, expresses  this,  likewise  in  x.  23,  dXV  ov  navra  oUodofiBl  sc. 
ddeXcpovg,  but  all  doth  not  edify/''  And  besides  this  he  must  ever  even 
while  enjoying  what  is  lawful,  keep  the  old  man  in  mind,  who  ac- 
customs himself  to  this  or  that,  and  so  submits  to  control ;  and  then 

*  Yet  in  this  language  the  reference  to  one's-self  is  not  to  be  disregarded;  thus  t/^oi 
might  bo  added  to  crvfideoeu 
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again  by  pleasure  controls  the  whole  man,  i.  e.,  displaces  the  new 
man  who  bears  in  his  nature  the  principle  of  true  sovereignty. 
The  other  phrase  cautions  against  this  :  dXX^  ovk  tyw  t^ovocacd/jooiiai 
v7t6  TLvog,  hut  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  poiver  of  any. 

Ver.  13. — The  principle  of  Christian  liberty  may  be  applied  in 
behalf  of  believers  to  the  rules  for  meats,  but  not  to  a  matter  purely 
and  absolutely  sinful,  like  fornication.     This  sentiment  is  clear  and 
intelligible  ;  not  so  the  argument  which  the  apostle  adduces  to  estab- 
lish it.    Meats  and  the  belly  appointed  for  them  {i.  e.,  the  digestive 
organs  generally),  will  be  destroyed  by  God  ;  being  perishable,  they 
decay,  like  all  things  perishable  (vii,  31);  then  comes  the  antithesis, 
that  the  body  itself  (apart  from  the  form)  is  still  imperishable  ;  God 
will  raise  it  up.     But  can  the  perishableness  of  the  organs  to  which 
sin  has  relation  be  a  reason  for  admitting  sin  under  the  principle  of 
liberty,  or  regarding  it  as  indifferent  ?    Do  not  gluttony  and  immod- 
erate drinking  (named  by  Paul  in  vi.  10)  refer  also  to  the  perishable 
body  ?     And  might  we  not  say  that  the  sexual  organs  will  likewise 
be  wanting  in  the  glorified  body  (see  on  Luke  xx.  36),  as  well  as 
those  of  digestion  ?     How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  apostle's 
argument  ?     Does,  perhaps,  the  clause  6  6e  Qebg — Karapyrjaet  refer, 
not   to  ndvTa  e^eotlv^  but  only  to  dXX''  ovk,  eycj  t^ovaiaoOijaoixai  vi6 
Tcvogy  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  that  we  are  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  anything^  least  of  all  of  that 
which  is  so  perishable  as  meat  ?     This,  however,  yields  no  aid  ;  for 
then  the  antithesis  between  Karagyrjaet  of  ver.  13,  and  the  e^eyegeX  of 
ver.  14,  would  be  lost ;  we  should  not  assuredly  be  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  even  the  glorified  ;  but  the  body  is  rather  to  be 
subject  to  the  spirit  under  all  its  forms  of  manifestation.     We  must 
rather  be  guided  by  the  antithesis,  "  meats  for  the  belly — the  body 
not  for  fornication"  (rd  I3p6iiara  rxj  KoiXia — to  (5t-  (Tw/xa  ov  ry  Tropveia), 
The  organs  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  having  their 
precise  and  appointed  office,  it  would  be  unnatural  were  the  entire 
man  to  be  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  for  it  is  the  soul's  be- 
ing absorbed  in  it  that  produces  gluttony  and  excess,  not  merely 
quantity,  which  is  only  relative.     It   is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
sexual  impulse  ;  this  by  no  means  affects  merely  the  organs  through 
which  it  operates,  any  more  than  speech  affects  merely  the  tongue. 
It  is  rather  the  mere  corporeal  indulgence  of  this  impulse  which 
is  sinful  ;  in  its  true  form,  as  the  highest  expression  of  conjugal 
love,  it  concerns  the  whole  man.     The  sexual  impulse,  therefore, 
has  its  origin  in  a  far  profounder  law  of  nature  than  eating  and 
drinking,  and  hence  offences  in  this  are  also  evil  deeds  of  the  in- 
ward man,  to  which  absolutely  no  application  of  Christian   liberty 
can   be   allowed.     Thus   "  God  will   destroy  the    belly"   must   be 
understood  as  expressing  its  lower  and  less  important  position,  aw/xa 
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on  the  contrary,  as  indicating  our  entire   personality,  the  body  in 
its  necessary  union  with  the  self,  the  soul. 

Yer.  14. — The  resurrection  of  our  body  is  proved,  as  usual  by 
Paul,  from  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Our  body  belongs  to 
Christ,  it  must  therefore  be  deemed  holy,  and  employed  accord- 
ingly. The  only  form  in  which  God  has  sanctioned  and  endowed 
with  his  blessing  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  impulse,  is  in  mar- 
riage ;  in  this  the  body  can  still  remain  the  Lord's.  The  reversed 
statement,  "  the  Lord  for  the  body,*'  is  obscure.  The  supposition 
that  the  Lord  ministers  to  the  body,  provides  for  it  (as  is  said  in 
Eph.  V,  29),  does  not  adequately  explain  the  inversion.  Doubt- 
less, the  only  correct  view  of  this  passage,  which  also  renders  intel- 
ligible that  which  follows,  of  all  bodies  being  members  of  Christ,  is 
this  :  "  the  Lord  is  appointed  for  the  body,^'  L  e.,  he  himself  be- 
comes flesh  (John  i.  14),  seeks  to  incarnate  himself  in  a  body.  By 
this  act  of  God,  the  body  first  obtained  its  true  dedication  ;  it  be- 
came an  abode  of  God  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Lachmann 
has  decided  in  favour  of  e^riyetgev  and  E^eyeipei^  but  for  external  as 
well  as  internal  reasons  e^eyepel  is  preferable.) 

Vers.  15-17. — The  apostle's  warning  against  fornication  (under 
which  all  sexual  offences,  whether  grosser  or  more  refined,  are  em- 
braced) acquires,  from  this  profound  view,  extraordinary  force.  The 
bodies  of  believers  are  Christ's  members ;  he  alone  shall  have  domin- 
ion over  them ;  therefore  the  impure  deprive  him  of  his  own,  making 
Christ's  members  members  of  an  harlot  !  "  This  Paul  proves  by  the 
connexion  with  Christ  in  spiritual  unity,  which  is  perfected  through 
faith  :  as  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  so  are  believers  one  with 
him  in  the  Spirit  (John  xvii.  22);  but  precisely  as  in  man  the  spirit 
is  connected  vnth  the  body,  so  is  the  body  consecrated  to  Christ 
through  the  union  of  the  Spirit  with  him  ;  to  him  belongs  the 
whole  man,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  But  it  is  observable  that  the 
apostle  does  not  rest  here,  but  also  pursues  the  subject  under  tJie 
other  view.  As  with  Christ,  says  the  apostle,  a  holy  spiritual  union 
takes  place,  so  with  the  harlot  an  unholy,  fleshly  one  ;  and  he  then 
quotes  Gen.  ii.  24,  a  passage  which  seems  referable  to  marriage,  and 
not  to  fornication.  But  that  bodily  union  of  the  sexes,  which  is 
the  specific  character  of  marriage,  is  ordained  and  sanctified  by 
God's  command,  but  in  the  immoral  relation  alluded  to  it  is  dese- 
crated, and  thereby  becomes  a  curse  ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  reciprocation  of  pure  and  deep  feeling,  while  in  the 
latter,  every  exalted  attribute  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but 
what  is  fleshly  and  sinful.  The  whole  passage  is  evidently  grounded 
upon  the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Christ  and  his 
church  (Eph.  v.  23,  seq.),  and  the  relations  of  the  married  state ; 
and  therofore  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  the  apostle  said  that 
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he  which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is  one  body  with  her,  he  had  in  view 
the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters  (Kev.  xvii.  1).  The 
sacred  fellowship  of  Christ  with  the  church,  which  corresponds  with 
God's  ordinance  of  marriage,  stands,  then,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  unholy  association  of  the  carnal,  which,  drawing  into  its  circle 
all  who  approach,  imprints  upon  them  ineffacable  marks  of  its  evil 
nature,  while  those  who  draw  nigh  unto  Christ  are  adorned  with  his 
likeness.  (Yer.  15.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  out  of  (ipag  dga 
could  be  formed  :  it  appeared  pleonastic  from  the  ttoltioo}  which  fol- 
lows. It  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  np.V. — .Upon  p)  yhoiroj 
see  on  Eom.  iii.  4. — In  ver.  16,  KoXXdodai  =  p25  denotes  indeed  fleshly 
connexion,  but  grounded  upon  agreement  of  sentiment ;  those  who 
sin  in  common  must  stand  on  a  common  basis  of  principle ;  so  far  as 
this  is  not  the  case,  one  party  endeavours  to  form  the  other  in  harmony 
with  itself  With  the  sinful  this  bias  assumes  the  form  of  tempta- 
tion to  profligacy,  but  in  the  good  that  of  urging  to  regeneration. — 
In  the  quotation,  to  (l>r]oi  supply  t]  ypacj^rj.  The  Hebrew  ThN  nyaV  s^ni 
refers  immediately  to  the  preceding  ^^'<o^t^,  njpa.  Eve  was  taken 
from  Adam  to  be  again  restored  to  him  in  the  marriage  relation. 
The  ol  6vo  is  supplied  by  the  LXX.,  and  the  words  are  quoted  ac- 
cording to  their  rendering  in  the  passages  Matth.  xiv.  5,  6  ;  Mark 
X.  7,  8  ;  and  Eph.  v.  31.  Doubtless  they  are  intended  to  com- 
prehend a  declaration  against  polygamy  ;  nevertljeless  we  must 
confess  that  the  occurrence  of  passages  speaking  more  decidedly 
against  the  practice  is  to  be  desired,  as  there  is  no  direct  mention 
made  in  the  New  Testament  of  polygamy  being  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  marriage. 

Vers.  18,  19. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  draws  attention  to  the 
specific  nature  of  sins  of  licentiousness,  as  being  directed  against  the 
oflender's  own  body — against  a  portion  of  himself.  Nay  more,  as 
the  believer  is  no  longer  his  own,  but  God's,  so  is  also  the  body  the 
Lord's.  Fornication  is  therefore  a  higher  kind  of  sacrilege,  or  a 
blending  of  sins  against  himself,  his"  neighbour,  and  hi^  Grod.  The 
beneficent  influence  of  biblical  realism  here  strongly  displays  itself ; 
spiritualism  inculcates  an  indifference  toward  the  body,  and  thus 
toward  its  pollution,  but  .-the  gospel  honours  also  the  body  as  a 
permanent  organ  of  the  soul,  glorified  with  it  through  the  Holv 
Spirit.  (In  ver.  18  ^dv  stand  for  dV,  as  likewise  in  profane  writers. 
See  Winer's  Gr.  §  42.  6.) — In  ver.  19  the  "or  know  ye  not"  is 
to  be  thus  understood  :  This  peculiarity  in  these  sins  cannot  sur- 
prise you,  for  ye  certainly  understand  the  significance  of  the  body. 
— Primarily,  indeed,  the  body  is  the  dwelling,  the  temple  of  the  soul, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  in  and  on  the  soul,  transforms  it 
into  his5  own  nature,  and  thus  dwells  in  the  human  body  as  in  a 
temple. — The  ov  t^ere  dnb  Qeov  forms  the  antithesis  with  ova  iare 
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eavTGJVy  "  Ye  belong  no  more  to  yourselves,  that  ye  may  govern  your- 
selves by  your  own  wills,  but  God  is  your  Lord,  and  ye  must  be  led 
by  his  Spirit/') 

Ver. — 20.  The  relation  of  the  believer  to  God  Paul  conceives  as  this  : 
being  by  Christ,  who  has  paid  the  ransoiii,  who  is  it  himself,  ran- 
somed from  the  slavery  of  sin  (Matth.  xx.  28  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  he 
has  become  the  servant  of  God  (Kom.  vi.  17,  22).  For  this  reason 
the  believer  praises  not  himself  for  his  pure  and  moral  life,  but  him 
who  gave  him  power  to  lead  it.  (The  fjyoQdadrjre  rinrjg  is  agajn 
found  in  vii.  23.  The  Ttf.i7jg  is  by  no  means  merely  pleonastic,  "  ye 
are  bought  for  a  price,"  but  emphatic,  for  a  great  price. — 'Ev  rw 
oLdiiari  is  here  perfectly  in  place,  because  the  subject  of  what  pre- 
cedes is  the  body  and  its  sanctification.  The  added  clause,  koI  h  ra> 
TTveviJiaTt  vpiCdVy  drcvd  eart  rov  Qeov,  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best 
Codd.,  and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  occasioned  verv 
possibly  by  vii.  34.) 

§  7.  Marriage. 

(vii.  1-40.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  detailed  laws  respecting  marriage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  this  section  is  the  most  important  treatise  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  on  that  highest  institution  in  the  social  rela- 
tions, the  type  as  well  of  the  state  as  of  ibhe  church.  Paul  was  led 
by  the  direct  questions  of  the  Corinthians,  in  their  epistle  to  the 
apostle  (ver.  1),  to  treat  of  this  subject,  and  the  question  first  arises, 
to  what  the  enquiries  of  the  Christians  in  Corinth  referred  ?  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  doubts  on  the  marriage  tie  ?  from  what  did 
their  scruples  emanate  ?  There  are  several  points  of  which  the 
apostle  treats.  First,  he  speaks  of  marriage  in  itself  (vers.  1-9), 
and  represents  that  it  serves  to  prevent  fornication,  and  consequently 
that  married  people  ought  not  to  abstain  from  the  conjugal  duty. 
In  the  second  place  (vers.  10-16),  he  speaks  against  divorce,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  inadmissible  even  if  one  party  remain  heathen,  should 
this  heathen  party  desire  to  continue  in  the  married  state.  This 
leads  the  apostle  (vers.  17-24)  to  the  digression  that  the  gospel  in 
general  does  not  interfere  with  the  outward  position  of  Christians, 
and  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  vocation  which  he 
held  previous  to  his  conversion.  Paul  next  treats  of  the  unmarried 
{vers.  25-38),  and  on  account  of  the  existing  difficult  relations  of 
the  church,  he  counsels  them  to  remain  in  the  single  state.  Finally 
(vers.  39,  40),  he  briefly  alludes  to  the  second  marriage  of  women. 
This  last  point,  however,  appears  rather  as  a.  supplementary  remark 
than  as  an  answer  to  any  question  seriously  proposed  ;  there  remain. 
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tlierefore,  only  three  points  for  consideration.  Of  these,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  question  respecting  divorce  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
raised  from  a  general  Christian  point  of  view.  Whether  it  was  ad- 
missible to  remain  with  a  heathen  in  so  close  a  relation  as  that  of 
marriage,  was  a  question  which  might  readily  occur  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  it'  is  different  with  the  first  and  third  points. 
Whether  marriage  was  allowable  m  itself,  how  married  people  had  to 
conduct  themselves  in  that  state,  whether  the  unmarried,  especially 
of  the  female  sex,  were  to  enter  into  marriage — these  were  questions 
which  could  not  possibly  originate  from  the  mere  general  principles 
of  the  gospel,  Christianity  occasioned  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
allowableness  of  marriage,  and  neither  Jews  nor  heathen  entertained 
any  doubts  on  this  point.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  Corinth- 
ians need  not  be  supposed  to  have  doubted,  from  their  Christian 
principles,  respecting  marriage  in  itself ;  they  might  only  have  been 
uncertain  as  to  loliether  it  was  advisable  to  marry  under  existing 
circumstances  ;  or,  in  other  words  they  might  have  entertained  the 
same  view  which  Paul  himself  advocates— that  in  the  difficult  rela- 
tions of  the  church  at  that  period  it  was  better  to  remain  single — 
and  they  might  have  sought  from  the  apostle,  in  their  letter,  his 
sanction  of  their  opinion.  In  fact  I  should  see  no  decisive  reason 
against  this  view,  were  it  not  for  the  striking  passage,  vii.  3-5,  in 
which  Paul  recommends  the  conjugal  duty  not  to  be  forborne,  ex- 
cept during  a  short  time  for  prayer.  Paul  must  have  been  led  to 
remind  the  Corinthians  thus  expressly,  and  so  specifically,  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances  :  doubtless  there  were  ascetic  views  prevalent  in 
Corinth,  which  led  many  persons,  even  in  the  married  state,  to  be- 
lieve themselves  obliged  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse.  But  if 
such  was  the  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  ascetic  tendency 
occasioned  the  apostle's  also  treating  of  other  points  relating  to 
marriage.  In  this  view,  ch.  vii.  acquires  a  marked  contrast  with 
chs.  V.  and  vi.  Whilst  at  first  a  caution  was  held  out  against  false 
freedom,  there  is  here  likewise  a  warning  against  self-imposed  sever- 
ity. But  which  of  the  parties  in  Corinth  could  have  fallen  into  this 
ascetic  tendency  ?  Neander  (Ueber  das  apost.  Zeitalr.  part  i.  p. 
308,  etc.)  is  of  opinion  that  no  ascetic  tendency  was  spread  among 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  but  amongst  the  followers  of  Paul.  The 
addition  :  "  The  followers  of  Paul  thought  themselves  in  this  respect 
likewise  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  their  apostle,"  appears  to 
indicate  Neander's  opinion  that  the  single  state  of  Paul  was  the 
cause  of  his  disciples  over-estimating  this  condition.  But  this 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  Paul  explains  his  unmarried  state 
so  distinctly  as  being  merely  individual,  and  combats  the  mistrust 
of  marriage  so  emphatically  (1  Tim.  iv.  3) — indeed  we  find  no  traces 
in  the  later  period  that  the  followers  of  Paul  rejected  marriage  (for 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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the  opposition  to  marriage  among  the  Marcionites,  who  ma}^  be  con- 
sidered as  iiltra-Pauline,  proceeded  from  their  Gnostic  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  matter) — that  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation. ' 
The  most  i^robahle  one  is  that  the  partizans  of  Christ  also  fostered 
this  error.     Their  idealistic  tendency  might  lead  (as  we  find  among 
the  later  Gnostics)  either  to  moral  indifference  (as  if  the  pollution 
of  the  perishable  flesh  were  a  trifling  consideration),  or  to  false  ascet- 
icism ;  and  the  two  tendencies  might  have  co-existed  in  the  germ, 
and  not  have  been  distinctly  separated  until  a  later  period.     Befjre, 
however,  entering  on  the  special  topics,  we  must  glance  at  a  general 
point,  on  the  correct  conception  of  which  depends  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  section.     We  find  (vii.  6,  10,  12,  25,  40)  that  the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  what  lie  says  and  what  the  Lord  says ; 
between  a  decided  command  {imrayrj)  of  Christ,  and  his  subjective 
opinion  (yv^fiTJ).     Paul  refers  the  whole  contents  of  this  section,  up 
to  ver.  19,  11,  merely  to  his  own  opinion,  not  to  the  command  of 
Christ.      Billroth  remarks   upon   this,  following   Usteri,  that   the 
apostle  does  not  distinguish  between  his  own  commands  and  those 
received  through  insp{7'ation,  hut  between  Ms  own  commsmd?,  and 
those  preserved  by  tradition.     In  fact  Paul  speaks,  xi.  2,  23,  ex- 
pressly of  traditions,  and  the  passage,  vii.  10,  refers  to  a  command 
of  Christ  preserved  to  us.     From  vii.  40  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
*'  opinion"  is  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  inspiration,  since  this  itself  has 
its  origin  in  the  Divine  Spirit  ;  but  this  distinction  is  insufficient 
for  the  explanation  of  our  section.     For  Paul  manifestly  adduces  the 
distinction  to  shew  that  the  command  of  Christ,  but  not  his  opinion, 
required  an  unreserved  fulfilment.     His  advice  they  could  even  de- 
dine  following  without  therehy  sinning  (vii.  36).    Granting,  thus,  that 
Paul  had  received  no  traditional  command  of  Christ  upon  any  partic- 
ular subject,  that  his  inspired  conviction  must  assuredly,  it  would 
seem,  be  equivalent  to  such  a  command,  since  Christ  created  it  within 
him  by  his  Spirit  !     In  the  passage  xiv.  37,  he  openly  lays  claim  to 
this  right.     It  is  there  said  :  d  ng  doKel  npocprjrrjg  elvat,  i]  nveviiariKbg, 
EmyivGyoKETG)  a  ypdrpco  vfuVj  on  icvpiov  eldlv  EvroXai^  if  any  one  thinkcth 
that  he  is  a  prophet,  etc.     No  traditional  commands  of  Christ  can 
be  here  intended,  for  a  person  required  to  be  no  prophet  to  perceive 
them  ;  but  the  decisions  of  Paul  are  called  commands  of  Christ,  in 
so  far  as  Christ  wrought  them  in  him  by  his  Spirit.     Billroth's  ex- 
planation (on  xiv.  37)  of  the  "  commands  of  the  Lord"  as  referring 
to  commands  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
forced  ;  nor  can  we,  on  closer  reflection,  agree  with  Billroth  (al- 
though we  ourselves  advanced  a  similar  view  on  Acts  xv.  1)  in  the 
opinion  that  this  passage  is  important  for  a  comprehension  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  in  that  we  here 
see  that  Paul  explains  the  yvw^?/  wrought  in  him  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
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^B  not  absolutely  bindingj  and  consequently  as  not  absolutely  true. 
The  difficulty  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  distinction  of  posi- 
tive commands  and  things  indifferent.  Where  doctrines  or  express 
commands  are  in  question,  Paul  continually,  lays  claim  to  his  apos- 
tolic authority ;  his  yv^ixr}  is  here  decisive,  precisely  because  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  in  the  Adiaphora  it  is  true 
wisdom  to  avoid  decided  commands,  partly  because  the  relation  of 
individuals  to  them  alters,  and  partly  also  because  in  tbe  progress 
of  development  the  entire  age  takes  an  altered  position  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  Fixed  commands,  in  indifferent  matters,  would 
therefore  only  obstruct,  instead  of  furthering  their  object,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  manifested  no 
less  in  what  they  have  not  forbidden,  than  in  what  they  forbid.  The 
only  objection  that  might  suggest  itself  against  this  view,  is,  that 
Paul  would  in  that  case  have  said  :  "  I  forbid  it  not,  I  merely  give 
good  advice  under  existing  circumstances  ;"  but  he  says  in  ver.  25  : 
^'  I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord  ;''  and  this  formula  appears  "as- 
suredly to  indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Lord  might  have  given 
objective  commands  also  respecting  these  relations.  But  those 
words  may  equally  well  be  understood  to  mean,  ^'  I  have  no  command 
of  the  Lord  upon  this  point,  because  he  has  not  seen  good  to  give 
any ;"  his  precepts  arc?  never  accidentally  defective — where  Christ 
has  given  no  law,  he  intended  there  should  be  none.  According  to 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  advice  given  by  the  apostle  in  this  section  is 
not  intended  by  himself  as  objective  rules  applicable  to  all  times, 
and  consequently  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  them  this  ex- 
tended application  unless  they  are  to  change  their  nature. 

Ver.  1. — According  to  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  no  absolute 
validity  can  according  to  the  apostle's  view,  be  ascribed  to  the  words, 
KaXhv  dv6Q6rr(s)  yvvanwg  firj  dnrsGdatj  it  is  good  for  a  man,  etc.,  as 
a  false  asceticism  pretends.  The  word  of  the  apostle  receives  its 
comment  in  vers.  26,  29.  The  circumstances  of  the  period  rendered 
an  unmarried  life  relatively  desirable,  yet  several  of  the  apostles 
(ix.  5)  were  married.  {KaXov  has  here  no  moral  meaning  ;  it  merely 
signifies  ''  salutary." — "AjTreoOai  =  ]»a5.  Gen.  xx.  6,  xxi.  11  ;  Pro  v. 
vi.  29,  stands  euphemistically  for  "  to  have  conjugal  intercourse." 
The  formula  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here,  but  elsewhere 
frequently.  The  answer  is  directly  connected  with  tbe  statement  of 
the  question — oldare  may  be  supj)lied.) 

Ver.  2. — The  apostle  here  apparently  starts  from  a  very  low 
view  of  marriage  ;  it  is  represented  as  a  prevention  of  harlotry. 
But  the  reason  of  this  is  clearly  that  Paul  was  led  by  circum- 
stances to  dwell  only  upon  the  negative  side.  Kecent  investiga- 
iurs'-*  rightly  attach  weight  to  i\iQ'positive  side,  namely,  the  spiritual 
*  Compare  especially  the  instructive  writings  on  marriage  by  Liebetrut  (Hambnra 
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union,  on  which  the  bodily  union,  and  the  consequent  pro-creation 
of  children,  rest  as  their  basis.  The  apostolic  view  involves  an  in- 
direct exhortation  to  the  haughty  Christ-party  not  to  sink  deep  in 
the  mire  of  sin  by  affected  sanctity  in  contemning  marriage. 

Vers,  3,  4. — Probably  married  men  had  already  forgone  conjugal 
intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  hence  this  admonition,  which  would 
otherwise  be  entirely  superfluous.  The  manner  in  which  the  apos- 
tle treats  this  point  shews  clearly  that  he  finds  the  specific  character 
of  marriage  in  the  sexual  union,  which  must  also  be  adhered  to  in 
every  high  ideal  conception  of  the  relation.  ^*  They  shall  be  one 
Jiesli"  not  merely  one  spirit  (which  all  believers  are),  and  one  soul 
(which  all  friends  likewise  are).  Moreover,  not  only  does  the  wife 
appear  here  dependent  on  her  husband,  but  the  husband  likewise 
dependent  on  his  wife.  (For  d(l)eU7jv  the  received  text  Veads  dcpeiXo' 
H^vTjv  evvotavj  by  which  the  special  meaning  is  extended  to  the  more 
general  one,  "  due  kindness/^  But  the  more  general  sense  does  not 
suit  the  connexion.     Moreover,  the  best  Codd.  from  A.  to  G-.  are  for 

Vers.  5,  6. — Paul  would  not  have  the  conjugal  intercourse  dis- 
continued, except  in  lengthened  spiritual  exercises.  The  apostle 
therefore  discountenances  the  opinion  that  such  intercourse  was  only 
allowable  for  the  express  purpose  of  begetting  children.  He  sees  in 
it  only  the  outward  expression  of  true  inward  affection.  This  pas- 
sage however,  gives  the  impression  that  conjugal  intercourse  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  serious  exercise  of  prayer  ;  and  as  the  Christian  is 
to  lead  a  constant  life  of  prayer,  we  should  have  to  regard  this  act 
as  always  a  hindrance,  although  a  necessary  one  in  the  present  state 
of  sinfulness.  If  indeed  the  Christian's  life  were  presented  in  an 
absolutely  pure  form,  man  would  not  require  a  time  thus  set  apart 
for  prayer  ;  but  it  never  does  appear  on  earth  in  this  pure  form.  The 
Saviour  himself  passed  whole  nights  in  solitary  prayer,  although  his 
holy  soul  was  continually  engaged  in  prayer.  But  for  such  periods 
man  needs  to  suspend  or  to  restrict  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
and  so  also  with  conjugal  intercourse.  From  these  words,  therefore, 
no  conclusion  can  rightly  be  drawn  arguing  Paul's  unfavorable  view 
respecting  sexual  intercourse  and  its  injurious  effect  on  the  spiritual 
life.  The  expression  oxoXd^eiv  r^  Trpooevx^  moreover  contains  an  in- 
dication of  the  requirement  of  stated  festivals  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  Probably  it  was  an  early  custom,  previous  to  the  festivals, 
especially  before  Easter,  for  people  to  devote  a  lengthened  time 
(for  this  is  indicated  in  the  expression)  to  solitary -prayer,  in  which 

1834),  and  Miirklin  (in  the  "Studien  der  wiirtembcrgischen  Geistlichkeit").  On  the 
Catholic  side,  Ihe  clever  work,  "  Adam  imd  Christus,  oder  iiber  die  Ehe,"  bj  Papst 
(Vienna,  1835),  is  particularly  remarkable.  Compare  the  criticism  of  Goschel  in  the 
Berl.  Jahrb.,  1836;  number  8,  etc. 
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beautiful  custom  originated  Lent.  Paul,  however,  does  not  regard 
all  this  (rovTo  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  verse  5,  but  also  to  the 
preceding  verses)  as  a  command,  but  as  good  advice,  for  it  is  all  con- 
tinually modified  according  to  different  relations  and  characters,  (In 
ver.  5,  with  dixooreQelri  supply  rrig  d(f)€L?^T]^.  The  civ  stands,  as  but 
rarely,  without  a  verb  [comp,  Winer's  Gr.  §  42.  1];  yEvrjrai  may 
be  supplied, — 'E«;  oviiv^vov  stands  opposed  to  the  isolated  deter- 
mination of  one  of  the  parties.  In  the  Septaugint  ovfj,(po)vov  occurs 
adverbially  ;  compare  Eccles.  vii.  15,  In  the  New  Testament  it  only 
occurs  here, — Upog  natpov  of  course  conveys  the  idea,  "  for  a  short 
time  ;"  but  the  idea  of  the  shortness  is  again  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  relation, — The  reading  cT^oAarrT/re,  and  the  omission  of  r^ 
vrjoTELa  Kai  before  r^  irpoaevxxi,  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  critical  authorities.  The  mention  of  fasting  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning ;  but.  it  is  also,  after  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian custom,  necessarily  comprised  in  the  idea  of  prayer,  as  a  length- 
ened 'exercise  of  prayer.— The  readings  gwepx^oBe  and  ovvspxrjode  are 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  interpretations  of  f/re, — The  expression  neLpd- 
^ELv  did  rriv  aKpaGiav^  tempt  on  account  of  in^continence^,  refers  back 
to  Sid  dE  rdg  iro^veiaq^  on  account  of  fornication^  in  ver.  2,  and  the 
above  remarks  likewise  apply  to  it ;  Paul  dwells  only  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  marriage,  but  without  intending  to  deny  a  higher  posi- 
tive one. — In  ver.  6,  40,  avyyvoyfir]  is  distinguished  from  yvconrj  in  ver. 
25,  merely  as  connecting  with  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  apostle, 
with  his  good  advice,  the  accessory  notion  of  a  concession.) 

Vers.  7-9. — This  thought,  that  he  was  far  from  giving  objective 
commands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (comp.  ver.  35)  on  such  rela- 
lations,  is  more  closely  explained  by  Paul's  saying  that  gifts  are  in 
reference  to  this  differently  distributed.  In  the  case  of  unmarried 
people,  he  wishes  (on  their  own  account,  as  is  further  explained  in 
ver.  26,  et  seq.),  that  they  should  remain  single  on  account  of  the 
impending  troubles  of  the  church  ;  but  for  him  who  has  not  the  gift 
of  continency,  it  is  better  to  enter  the  divinely  instituted  ordinance 
of  marriage.  The  apostle  moreover  here  states  the  theme — espe- 
cially in  the  words  Aeyw  6e  rolg  dydiiotg  koI  rale  XIP^'-?,  ^^^  ^  speak  to 
the  unmarried  and  the  widows — which  he  pursues  further  in  ver.  25, 
seq.,  and  38,  seq.  (In  ver.  7,  BeXi^  contains  only  the  idea  of  wishing, 
which  Paul  however  himself  acknowledges  to  be  impracticable.  The 
words  navrag  dvOpMnovg^  are  of  course  only  to  be  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  church,  for  they  alone  had  at  that  time  to  suf- 
fer persecution. — XaQtofia  has  here,  but  nowhere  else,  the  meaning  ot 
a  natural  gift,  which  the  mercy  of  God  imparts,  not  an  extraordi- 
nary spiritual  gift.  [Compare  particulars  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4.]  In  Matth. 
xix.  12,  the  Lord  expresses  the  same  thought. — In  ver.  8  dyafMog 
is  fully  determined  bj   its  connexion  with  xiP^i^g :  they  are  pet- 
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sons  not  yet  'married.  The  opinion  that  widowers  were  hereby  re- 
ferred to  is  untenable  ;  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  among  the 
XW^i-^,  but  are  not  particularly  named,  because  widowers  are  mostly 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  marry  again,  but  not  so  widows. — 'In 
ver.  9  'TTvpovaOaiy  for  which  the  Greeks  also  use  KaieoOai  and  ^Aeyed- 
Baij  is  used,  hke  the  Latin  uriy  of  suffering  from  the  force  of  sexual 
impulse.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  apostle  next  turns  to  believers  IJVing  in  a  state 
of  marriage,  and  reminds  them  briefly  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  31,  seq.,  xix.  9  ;  Mark  x.  9,  12),  that  among  Christians 
no  divorce  should  take  place  either  on  the  man's  side  or  on  the  wo- 
man's side,  either  from  ascetic  (1  Tim.  iv.  3)  or  other  reasons.  He 
m^kes  no  mention  of  adultery  as  a  valid  cause  of  divorce,  since  thi» 
constitutes  the  divorce  itself  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  v.  32, 
anvl  Thokick's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  258.)  The  remarkable  ad- 
dition, ^:av  dfc-  nal  x^pf-^^l],  h'ut  if  also  she  he  separated^  shows  the 
impossibility  of  absolutely  carrying  out  this  principle,  valid  as  it  is 
for  the  true  Christian,  even  amidst  the  fresh  'spiritual  life  of  the 
early  cbureh.  The  conviction  is  therein  expressed  that,  in  the'  case 
of  many  persons  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not  sufficiently  pene- 
trated with  its  spirit,  matrimonial  differences  would  not  be  overcome 
by  affection,  and  that  separation  would  ensue  ;  in  this  case  Paul  de- 
sires that  no  fresh  marriage  should  be  contracted,  or  still  better, 
that  reconciliation  should  be  effected.  This  last  thought,  ?}  tc5  dvdpc 
KaraXXayiiTix)^  shews  that  Paul  had  in  his  mind  separations  not  only 
arising  from  ascetic  motives,  but  from  dissension,  and  he  regards 
these  among  the  Christians  of  that  time  as  by  no  means  impossible. 
But  the  second  marriage  of  those  persons  who  have  been  divorced  ap- 
pears to  be  here  absolutely  forbidden,  and  thus  the  separation  is  here 
also  reduced  to  a  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board  ;  a  sundering 
of  the  marriage  tie  involved  the  admissibility  of  marrying  again. 
But  from  the  more  exact  limitations  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  and  xix.),  it  follows,  that  the  second  marriage  of  divorced 
persons  is  not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  forbidden  for  the  dead 
members  of  the  visible  church.  This  passage  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  former,  as  Paul  himself  grounds  it  upon  them,  not  those  from 
this  one.  At  all  events  the  passage  before  us  affords  no  argument 
to  [)rove  that  raalitiosa  desertio  is  a  valid  reason  for  divorce,  for  the 
"  let  him  remain  unmarried"  forbids  marrying  again.  (The  expres- 
sions xis)piaOTi'VaL  of  the  wife,  and  d(pu:vai  of  the  husband,  are  care- 
fully chosen.  The  wife  is  continually  dependent  on  the  husband  ; 
she  cannot  therefore  dismiss  him,  she  can  only  withdraw  from  him  ; 
the  husband,  on  the  contrary,  can  dismiss  {dcpthai)  her,  a  milder  ex- 
pression for  biKficiXXeiv.     Yet  comp.  on  ver.  13.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — In  the  peculiar  circumstances,  undtmttedly  of 
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frequent  occurrence  in  the  first  age  of  the  churcli,  when  a  portion 
was  still  heathen,  Paul  does  not  venture  to  enforce  the  command 
not  to  divorce — an  important  hint  to  us,  in  our  half-heatben ^church 
relations,  how  we  should  moderate  the  importance  attached  to  the 
prohibition  of  divorce.  Paul  rests  the  decision  on  the  consent  of  the 
heathen  party ;  on  the  side  of  the  believing  party,  he  presupposes 
willingness  from  the  greater  love  which  is  to  animate  the  latter.  A 
marriage  with  a  heathen  is  to  be  considered  binding  on  a  believer, 
so  long  as  the  heathen  party  separating  him  or  herself  does  not 
contract  another  marriage.  These  precepts  have  in  modern  times 
acquired  a  new  importance  in  reference  to  the  labours  of  religious 
missions.  Marriages,  in  which  one  party  remains  heathen,  are  never 
to  be  dissolved  ;  it  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  what  course  should 
be  pursued,  when  a  converted  heathen  has  several  wives.  Since  in 
the  Old  Testament  God  permitted  polygamy  to  the  holy  patriarchs, 
it  seems  proper  not  to  compel  those  who  are  in  this  position  to  put 
away  their  wives  and  children  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  new  marriages,  strictly  to  introduce  monogamy.  (In  ver.  12,  the 
words'  rolg  XoiTTolg^  to  the  rest,  are  to  be  explained  from  that  view, 
which  makes  the  apostle  resolve  the  married  into  certain,  classes. 
He  of  course  does  not  speak  particularly  of  those  in  whose  marriage 
state  there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony,  for  where  dissension  ex- 
isted, he  commands  the  parties  not  to  separate  ;  the  rest,  that  is  to 
say  the  remaining  class  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
heathen,  he  allows  under  certain  circumstances  to  separate,  but  coun- 
sels th(^m  to  keep  fast  the  marriage  tie  wherever  possible.'''  In  ver. 
13,  d(f)dvai  is  used  of  the  wife,  in  so  far  as  in  a  mixed  marriage  the 
Christian  party  is  considered  the  ruling  one.) 

Ver.  14. — To  shew  clearly  the  admissibleness  of  such  a  union 
between  a  Christian  and  a  heathen,  the  apostle  expresses  a  thought, 
which  especially  in  connexion  with  the  following,  where  the  children 
are  also  called  holy  for  the  sake  of  their  Christian  parents,  must 
have  presented  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  the  ancient  commentators, 
with  their  notions  respecting  infant  baptism.  In  part,  therefore, 
they  arbitrarily  understood  'fiyiaorai  of  baptism,  and  the  conversion 
effected  by  the  Christian  party.  But  in  verse  16  this  is  only  repre- 
sented as  possible ;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  the 
marriage  union  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  already  existing  holi- 
ness in  the  heathen  state.  Others  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
claims  of  infant  baptism,  allege  that  Christian  children  are  to  be  bap- 
tised, but  not  heathen  children,  because  the  former  only  can  be  destined 

*  As  tlie  apostle  here  expressly  remarks,  that  in  what  follows  he  gives  merely  good 
advice,  it  is  clear  that  tho  subsequent  passage  can  be  applied  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage  only  so  far  as  its  precepts  are  conjQrmed  bj  the  express  law  of 

Christ. 
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to  this  privilege.  Thus  we  should  have  here  indicated  the  destinatioB 
of  the  heathen  party  for  Christianity  by  union  with  a  Chiistian. 
This  view  is  held  by  Calovius,  Vitringa,  and  others  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
suitable ;  for  it  allows  the  word  dyid^eodai  to  be  taken  in  its  funda- 
mental signification,  "to  be  set  apart  for  a  purpose,  to  be  dedicated" 
(compare  the  Comm.  on  John  xiii.  31,  32).  But  the  following  con- 
trast of  duddapra^  unclean,  and  djia,  holy,  shews,  that  the  word  7)yiao- 
rai,  points  rather  to  the  real  influence  of  the  Christian  principle  on 
the  heathen  party,  than  the  mere  destination  for  this.  At  all  events, 
the  reference  of  rjycaorai  to  marriage,  and  of  the  following  "  unclean" 
to  bastards,  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected  ;  for  the  apostles  never 
denied  the  reality  of  heathen  marriages  ;  the  validity  of  a  marriage, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  could  not  therefore  have  been 
first  determined  by  the  circumstance  that  one  party  became  Chris- 
tian. This  idea,  however,  is  highly  important,  that  a  relative  sanc- 
tification  (for  the  word  dyid^eoOai  need  be  understood  here  only  of  a 
slight  infusion  of  the  Christian  principle)  can  be  effected  merely  by 
contact  with  those  who  possess  it.  There  is,  to  wit,  in  those  who 
are  closely  united  with  believers,  without  yet  fully  yielding  to  their 
power,  a  certain  resistance  always  to  be  conceived  ;  and  yet  the 
mighty  power  of  Christ  unites  itself  with  the  better  part  in  them, 
and  elevates  it  to  a  certain  degree.  According  to  this  view  we 
may  conceive,  that  Judaism  existing  among  Christians  for  cen- 
turies, has  been  imperceptibly  operated  on  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
'the  consequences  of  which  will  one  day  be  gloriously  revealed.  Nor 
is  the  second  half  of  the  verse  less  important,  treating  of  the  sanc- 
tification  of  children  by  their  parents.  ('E-n-ei  dpa  (comp.  v.  10) 
presupposes  the  thought  expressed  in  the  following  words  as  one 
generally  recognized  :  "  for  else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but 
now  they  are,  as  ye  all  know  and  acknowledge,  holy."*)  The  vfiCjVy 
of  course,  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  half-heathen  marriages  (for 
what  was  valid  in  them  must  have  been  still  more  so  in  purely 
Christian  marriages),  nor  merely  to  the  latter,  as  this  would  not  suit 
the  line  of  argument  ;  it  refers  to  all  children  of  Christians.f  The 
ancient  Christians  therefore  considered  these  as  Jioly,  on  account  of 
their  descent  from  Christians.  But  this  expression  cannot  possibly 
in  its  relation  to  the  contrasted  duddapra  be  rnerely  rendered  "  dear, 
valued,"  as  some  interpreters  maintain  ;  it  must  rather  be  explained, 
after  the  analogy  of  i^yiaorai^  "  relatively  sanctified  by  the  influence 
of  the  parents,  touched  by  nobler  influences."     It  is  self-evident 

*  According  to  the  passages  here  cited  by  "Wetstein  and  Schcttgen,  the  same  yiew 
prevailed  with  the  Jews;  Children  who  were  descended  from  a  half- Jewish  marriage  were 
treated  as  genuine  Jews.     The  good  is  rightly  considered  stronger  than  evil. 

\  De  Wette  (Stud.  1830,  part  iii.  p.  669,  seq.),  is  quite  right  in  considering  the  refers 
ence  as  not  merely  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  nor  merely  to  those  of  purely 
Christian  marriages ;  the  Christian  principle  operates  strongly  even  in  a  ^ngle  paity. 
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that  it  is  not  intended  here  to  deny  the  sinfulness  of  the  children,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  sanctified  heathen  party,  who,  according  to 
ver.  16,  has  certainly  yet  to  be  converted ;  but  a  destination  for  con 
version,  and  a  means  of  facilitating  this,  is  unquestionably  included. 
This  is  the  blessing  of  pious  ancestors.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  It  is  more- 
over clear  that  Paul  would  not  have  chosen  this  line  of  argument 
had  infant  baptism  been  at  that  time  practised ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  the  thought  which  the  apostle  here  expresses  lies  the 
full  authorization  of  the  church  to  institute  this  rite.  What  per- 
tains to  the  children  of  Christians  in  virtue  of  their  birth  is  affirmed 
to  them  in  baptism,  to  be  really  and  fully  imparted  to  them  at  their 
confirmation  or  spiritual  baptism.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  child  in  what  spiritual  state  its  parents  were  when  he 
was  begotten.  But  the  child  of  Christian  parents  still  always  re- 
quires a  personal  regeneration. 

Vers.  15,  16. — In  these  verses  the  apostle  brings  forward  also  the 
other  element  of  doubt  which  might  arise  in  a  mixed  marriage  of 
heathen  and  Christian.  A  case  might  occur  in  which  the  heathen 
party,  on  religious  grounds  (for  we  are  here  only  speaking  of  such), 
did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  married  state,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
quired the  Christian  to  forsake  his  or  her  faith.  In  such  a  case  the 
apostle  declares  that  the  Christian  party  shall  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion from  the  heathen  ;  that  the  Christian  party  (brother  or  sister) 
is,  in  such  a  case,  not  bound  (ov  6e6ov?MTat  ev  roXg  roiovrotg).  Biit 
God  has  called  believers  to  peace  ;  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
believing  party  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bear 
with  the  heathen  party  ;  nor  can  he  indeed  know,  but  that  perhaps 
this  very  gentleness  may  win  over  the  unbelieving  party,  and  bring 
him  or  her  to  salvation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  appears 
to  be  quite  simple^  and  yet  it  has  presented  very  grave  difficulties 
to  interpreters.  Some  have  imagined  they  detected  in  it  a  second 
ground  for  divorce,  the  malitiosa  dcserttOj  whilst  in  Matth.  v.  32, 
xix.  9,  adultery  is  stated  to  be  the  only  sufficient  ground  ;  there 
thus  seemed  to  arise  a  discrepancy  between  our  Lord's  words  and  the 
apostle's.  In  this  explanation  the  indefinite  "is  not  bound  in  such 
cases''  (ov  deSovXiorai  iv  roXg  roiovroig  scil.  nQaynaar''')  was  understood  to 
mean  that  the  permission  is  herein  conveyed  for  the  Christian  party, 
not  only  to  dismiss  the  heathen  party,  who  wishes  to  separate,  but 
also  to  marry  another.  But  this  is  evidently  njt  conveyed  in  the 
words.f  Ver.  15  forms  primarily  only  a  contrast  to  ver.  12 ;  the 
heathen  party  who  wishes  to  remain,  says  Paul,  shall  not  be  dis- 
missed ;  but  he  who  desires  to  go,  he  adds,  in  ver.  15,  shall  not  be 

*  It  is  of  course  possible  that  roiovToig  is  masculine,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  pro 
bable  on  account  of  the  kv. 

f  Comp.  the  article  in  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  for  March,  1829,  p.  180,  seq 
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detained.  That  at  the  same  time  the  permission  to  marry  attain 
was  granted  by  the  apostle,  is  the  less  probable,  since  in  ver.  16  the 
possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  party  is  dwelt  upon. 
True  this  passage  does  not  refer  primarily  to  the  state  after  separa- 
tion, for  the  words  ev  de  slprjv)^  kSkXtjkev  rjfjbdg  6  0e6^,  k.  r.  X.  evidently 
contain  a  limitation  of  the  preceding  thought  :  "  The  unbeliever 
may  separate,  but  the  main  principle  always  remains  to  tlie  Chris- 
tian, that  he  is  called  to  peace,  and  therefore  a  peaceful  disposition 
must  alwaysj  prevail,  in  order  not  to  give  cause  on  his  or  her  side  for 
separation/'  The  possibility  however  cannot  and  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  mind  of  the  heathen  party  may  also  change .  a/ifer  the 
separation.  It  carfnot,  from  this  very  possibility,  be  the  apostle's 
meaning,  that  the  Christian  party  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again  when 
the  heathen  has  left  him  or  her  (the  re-marrying  of  the  Christian 
party  would  always  be  according  to  Matth.  v.  32,  adultery);  the  Chris- 
tian is  only  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  living  with  a  heathen 
party,  and  this  alone  is  intended  to  be  enforced  by  the  words  ov 
6edov?^o)raL.  That  this  passage  has  been  understood  to  imply  that 
Paul  considered  the  malitiosa  desertio  as  a  valid  ground  of  divorce 
to  Christians,  may  be  ex})lained  by  the  feeling  of  necessity  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  outward  church,  not  to  limit  divorces  to  the 
single  case  where  adultery  has  been  actually  committed.  It  was  felt 
that  malicious  desertion  and  implacable  hatred  might  also  form  valid 
grounds  for  divorce,  and  biblical  sanction  was  sought  for  this  opinion. 
But  we  have  before  remarked  on  Matth.  v.  32,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment .  absolutely  forbids  divorce  as  well  as  oaths  ;  adultery  forms 
only  an  apparent  exception ;  this  is  not  so  much  a  ground  of  divorce 
as  the  divorce  itself.  If  nevertheless  it  is  clear  from  experience  that 
this  absolute  prohibition  is  no  blessing  to  the  numerous  heathen  em- 
braced in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  then, we  must  say,  that 
the  New  Testament  would  not  require  this  command  to  be  applied 
to  them.  Yet,  finally,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  legislation  of 
Christian  states  must  continually  strive  to  approach  the  exalted 
goal. 

Ver.  17. — The  mention  of  the  Divine  vocation,  which  is  in  the 
first-  instance  only  cited  in  reference  to  marriage,  leads  the  apos- 
tle to  its  general  consideration,  which  extends  to  ver.  24.  He  pro* 
ceeds  to  observe,  how  in  all  congregations  he  acted  on  the  principle, 
to  leave  every  one  in  the  outward  vocation  in  which  he  was  before 
conversion.  Amon^  these  outward  vocations  Paul  reckons  marriage. 
The  mighty  spirit  of  the  gospel  produced  an  immense  excitement  in 
the  minds  of  all  ;  the  glance  at  a  higher  world  which  it  opened,  ex- 
cited in  many  an  indifference  to  the  outward  world  ;  many  Chris- 
tians forsook  their  earthly  vocation,  and  would  only  live  and  work  in 
the  spirit  (comp.  at  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  scq.)     Similar  misunderstand- 
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ings  probably  existed  in  Corinth,  especially  among  the  sect  of  Christ, 
who  were  inclined  to  a  false  conception  of  freedom,  and  led  Paul  to 
these  remarks.  The  apostle's  wisdom  opposed,  by  word  and  act,  this 
proceeding,  which  must  have  brought  ruin  on  the  church,  by  not 
himself  relinquishing  his  handicraft  on  assuming  his  apostolic  voca- 
tion. To  this  fanatical  and  revolutionary  movement  he  opposed 
calm  discretion.  He  rightly  conceived  that  the  gospel  does  not  seek 
to  overthrow  all  that  is  ancient  in  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  manner, 
but  brings  about  a  change  by  a  slow  process,  penetrating  into  all  the 
relations  of  life.  (The  el  iirj  is  intended  to  render  prominent  again 
the  other  side,  namely  that  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  remain  in 
the  relations  which  God  has  allotted  to  him,  and  consequently  also 
in  marriage,  even  when  one  party  has  remained  heathen.  Billroth 
correctly  explains  el  fiij  =  TrXrjv.  The  course  of  thought  may  be  thus 
understood  :  ^^  But  if  the  heathen  party  wishes  to  separate,  let  him 
not  be  compelled  to  remain,  his  conversion  is  always  uncertain ;  only 
it  is  a  fixed  general  principle,  that  every  one  should  remain  in  the 
vocation  which  Grod  had  allotted  to  him.''  In  idea  Kiickert's  concep- 
tion of  the  el  fjLTJ  is  the  same  ;  he  takes  it  for  el  de  ical  iirj^  "  but  even 
if  not,''  viz.,  "  if  what  precedes  is  not  the  case,"  i.  e.,  at  all  events. 
The  reading  /)  jt^?y  is  a  mere  correction,  arising  from  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty in  el  fMTJ. — On  the  attraction  in  efcdaTG)^  comp.  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
66.  4,  seq. — The  passage  already  cited,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  throws  light  on. 
the  Avords  ovrcjg  ev  ralg  eicicXrjolaLg  ndaacg  ScaTdGoojxaCj  compare  the  ex- 
planation.) 

Vers.  18,  19. — Paul  first  touches  on  the  great  difierence  between 
Jews  and  heathens.  The  apostle  is  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
outward  means  of  recognition  on  entrance  into  the  Christian  church, 
since  in  the  New  Testament  this  contrast  has  lost  its  significance. 
Keeping  the  commands  of  God  is  here  alone  valid,*  in  which  is  em- 
braced faith  in  Christ  and  his  redemption,  since  this  also  is  a  com- 
mand of  God.  (The  abominable  custom,  to  which  the  words  ju^ 
tTnGTrdado)  refer,  namely  the  renewal  of  a  foreskin  in  an  artificial 
manner,  is  mentioned  even  in  1  Mace.  i.  15.  According  to.Buxtorf 
[Lex.  Talm.  p.  1274]  those  Jews  who  from  shame  in  respect  to  the 
heathen  had  abolished  the  token  of  their  election  were  called  D-^^irw^, 
in  La'tin  reciutiti  [compare  Martial.  Epigr.  vii.  30].  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  6  also  speaks  of  such  a  custom.  According  to  Celsus  [de  Medic. 
vii.  25].  a  peculiar  instrument  was  employed  for  this  purpose  called 
the  emoTTaoTTJp.   For  more  particulars  compare  an  article  in  the  Stud. 

*  The  conception  of  the  words  which  Billroth  proposes,  seems  to  me  erroneous. 
"  Circumcision  and  foreskin  are  nothing  in  themselves,  they  only  acquire  significance 
when  men  believe  that  in  them  they  keep  the  commands  of  God."  But  the  strict  Judaists, 
believing  circumcision  to  be  a  command  of  God,  would  then  have  done  quite  right  in  re- 
garding it  aa  binding,  which  the  apostle  certainly  cannot  have  intended. 
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1835,  pt.  3,  p.  657,  seq. — In  ver.  19,  in  the  expression  aXXd  rrip^oiq 
evToX(ov  Qeovy  is  to  be  supplied  eorl  ri.  as  is  said  in  iii.  7.) 

Vers.  20-24. — The  general  principle  (vers.  20-24)  is  then  also 
applied  to  the  relation  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  ancient  world.  This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  emancipating 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  Paul  advises  also  the  converted  slaves  to 
seek  freedom  if  they  can  obtain  it  (of  course  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner),  and  free  men  in  no  manner  to  trifle  away  their  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  if  this  is  not  possible,  he  exborts  them  not  to  vex 
themselves  about  it,  since  the  free  man  is  also  the  servant  of  Christ. 
— This  conception  of  the  passage  differs  from  that  which  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  have  maintained  since  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  in 
fact  at  first  sight  the  connexion  seems  rather  to  favour  their  explana- 
tion. They  supply  in  ver.  21,  with  [laXXov  xp^oaL^  not  kXevSepia^  but 
dovXF.ia^  so  that  the  sense  is  :  "If  thou  art  called  as  a  slave,  care  noth- 
ing ;  nay,  although  {el  Kai  =  quanquam)  thou  canst  become  free, 
yet  serve  rather  ;  for  the  believing  slave  is  yet  free  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  free  man  a  slave  of  Christ."  The  connexion  appears,  according 
to  the  other  and  now  usual  explanation,  not  to  be  rendered  by  any 
means  so  clear,  and  especially  el  Kai  (ver.  21)  and  yap  (ver.  22)  ap- 
pear inappropriate.  But  the  words,  iiri  yiveode  dovXoi  dvOQG)nG)Vy  be- 
come not  slaves  of  men.  (ver.  23),  militate  against  the  opinion  of  the 
church  Fathers  ;  beside  which  we  may  observe  that  the  apostle  can- 
not possibly  have  expressed  the  idea,  that  a  slave  should  remain  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  even  when  he  can  obtain  freedom.  The  point 
therefore  is,  according  to  our  view,  to  obtain  for  el  Kai  and  the  fol- 
lowing ■)  dp  an  appropriate  reference.  But  this  is  effected  in  a  very 
natural  manner,  by  giving  to  6ovXoq  eKXifiri^j  ivert  called  a  slave, 
the  proper  emphasis.  In  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  spiritual  free- 
dom is  included  in  KaXeladai :  from  this  idea  he  proceeds:  "But 
if  beside  spiritual,  thou  canst  also  obtain  bodily  freedom,  do  it 
rather,  for  the  slave  called  in  the  Lord  is  by  the  Lord  made  free 
from  all  outward  power,  therefore  it  is  befitting  also  that  he  should 
be  entir^ely  free.''  With  this  the  emphatic  dneXevdepog  harmonizes 
well,  as  also  the  iidXXov  xpv^cl^^  which  last  with  SovXeia  supplied 
is  assuredly  very  harsh.  With  respect  to  the  other  half  of  ver. 
22,  namely  the  words  biioi(j)q  Kai  6  eXevOsgog  KXrjOelg  dovXog  eon  Xpi.O' 
Toi),  in  like  m^anner  also  he  who  was  called  free,  etc.,  they  in  the 
first  place  express,  that  no  one  here  on  earth  can  be  otherwise  than 
in  a  state  of  dependence  ;  and  they  are  in  so  far  consolatory  for  ser- 
vants— even  the  freest  are  servants  of  Christ.  But  these  words  also 
contain  a  warning  to  the  free  to  preserve  their  freedom,  not  to  become 
the  servants  of  men  by  dependence  on  human  opinions — for  to  be  a 
servant  of  Christ  is  itself  the  true  freedom  ;  every  life  spent  out  of 
his  service  is  in  a  measure  like  slavery.     (If  KXrjoLg  is  referred  to  the 
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outward  vocation,  and  ^fcXrjdr]  in  ver.  20  to  the  inward  calling,  tlie  ^ 
surprises  us — it  should  be  tv  ^.  But  if  the  expression,  ev  rfj  kXijoei 
^  EKXrfir]  is  conceived  as  one  conception,  eKh^O?]  must  be  understood 
of  the  outward  vocation.  This  is  certainly  uncommon  according  to 
New  Testament  usage,  but  not  unfitting  ;  it  rather  accords  perfectly 
with  the  Pauline  circle  of  ideas,  to  conceive  the  almighty  will  of  God 
as  determining  the  outward  position  of  man,  however  apparently  free 
he  may  be  to  choose  it.  We  therefore  prefer  this  last  conception  to 
the  difficult  supplying  of  ev. — In  ver.  22,  comp.  on  the  notion  of  true 
freedom,  at  John  viii.  36. — The  formula  rifirjg  rjyopdoOrjTe  is  found  in 
vi.  20. — In  ver.  24  the  napd  Qeuj  leads  away  from  every  human  mode 
of  conceiving  relations  ;  the  innermost  condition  of  the  soul  is  of 
importance  in  the  sight  of  God — by  it  alone  slavery  or  freedom  is 
sanctified.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — ^The  following  verses  contain  advice  for  the  un- 
married. Under  the  existing  difficult  relations  of  the  church,  the 
apostle,  as  he  again  assures  us,  considers  it  better  that  they  should 
not  enter  upon  marriage.  (Compare  vii.  1.)  At  the  same  time  he 
again  expressly  observes,  that  he  does  not  give  this  as  a  command 
of  the  Lord  (that  is,  in  order  to  impose  a  burden  upon  any  one), 
but  as  his  own  opinion.  Nevertheless  he  makes  his  opinion  (as 
in  ver.  40)  very  striking  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  adding, 
(hg  rjXerjfjievog  vnb  fcvptov  marbg  elvai^  as .  having  received  mercy,  etc. 
This  TTiarbg  elvat,  which  Paul  refers,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  com- 
passion of  God,  cannot  mean,  as  Billroth  explains,  "to  be  a  true 
servant  of  the  Lord,"  nor,  as  Augustine,  "to  be  faithful  in  my  voca- 
tion ;"  neither  sense  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  context.  It  can 
only  mean,  as  Flatt  correctly  remarks,  "  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  i.  e., 
of  confidence."  This  is  properly  referred  to  the  mention  of  his  own 
judgment.  But  he  was  worthy  of  confidence,  because  he  had  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  judges  correctly  all  circumstances,  and  this  is 
alluded  to  in  ver.  40.  But  if  the  apostle  here  expresses  thus  gener- 
ally the  thought,  KaXov  dvOpc^nct)  to  ovrcjg  elvaCy  it  is  good  for  a  man 
to  he  thus  J  it  is  at  the  same  time,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
persecutions,  especially  to  be  remembered,  that  Paul  believed  the 
return  of  the  Lord  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  existing  distress  {eveo- 
rC^aa  dvdjK?])  is  to  him  the  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (fj^^'-JJ^C!  "'^'l)? 
with  which  is  connected  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Comp.  on  X.  II.)  But  as  this  hope  subsequently  receded,  when  he 
no  longer  expected  to  be  "  clothed  upon"  (2  Cor.  v.),  but  when  he 
hoped  to  depart  (Phil.  i.  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  his  view  of  marriage 
must  also  have  become  modified.  (In  ver.  25  the  expression  napOe- 
vug  refers,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  both  sexes,  it  is  =  dyafiog, 
Riickert  thinks  that  it  refers  only  to  virgins,  but  this  is  completely 
contradicted   by  the  dtdeaat   yvvaiu  (ver.  27). — In  ver.  26,  the  on 
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KaXov  is  a  mere  resumption  of  rovro  naXov  to  strengthen  the  thouo-ht. 
— On  £V£ar6g  comp.  at  iii.  22,  and  Eom.  viii.  38.  'AvdyKrj  refers  not 
merely  to  the  persecutions,  but  also  to  the  great  events  in  nature  ex- 
pected at  the  last  day  [compare  on  Matth.  xxiv.  20,  21,  29],  in  short 
to  the  afflictions  of  the  last  period  of  time  in  their  widest  compass.) 

Vers.  27, 28. — In  the  clearest  manner  Paul  guards  against  being 
misunderstood  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin  (which  was  probably 
taught  in  Corinth);  but  he  openly  declares  that  the  unmarried 
would  at  that  time  lead  an  easier  life,  and  his  advice  may  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  intended  to  save  them  from  trouble.  (In  verse 
27  XEXvaai  must  not  be  referred  to  the  death  of  the  wife  ;  it  merely 
means  "  to  be  unmarried." — In  verso  28,  the  addition  of  r§  oapid 
transfers  the  whole  consequences  of  marriage  to  a  lower  sphere  ;  it 
prepares  the  way  for  want,  anxiety,  care  in  outward  respects,  but 
no  afflictions  in  fhe  spirit.) 

Vers.  29-31. — The  apostle  enforces  this  good  advice  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
the  character  of  the  times  required.  The  heart  must  not  be  wholly 
given  up  to  any  earthly  possession  or  affection  :  it  must  rather  al- 
ways belong  to  God  and  the  imperishable  world,  and  a  love  of  the 
future  state.  Without  doubt  Paul  wrote  these  words  in  expectation 
of  a  near  and  approaching  transformation  of  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  and  the  introduction  of  the  a/wv  jisXXmv  with  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If,  however,  this  hope  is  not  realized,  the  import  of  these 
words  is  by  no  means  destroyed.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  1.)  The  whole  development  of  the  church  on  earth  is  such  as 
to  demand  a  continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
such  a  state  of  mind  in  believers  as  is  here  described.  The  period 
of  expectation  is  only  extended  by  the  mercy  of  God  (2  Pet.  iii.  9), 
but  its  character  is  not  altered.  (In  ver.  29  the  explanation  of  the 
words  6  KatQog  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  without  difficulty.  With  respect  first 
to  the  punctuation,  the  division  after  owearaXjihoq^  when  hri  must 
be  supplied,  is  not  suitable,  because,  according  to  this,  to  Xolttov^ 
which  must  then  be  taken  adverbially,  becomes  somewhat  laboured. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  the  division  which  Lachmann.  pro- 
poses, placing  tari  before  ro  Xoimov^  besides  which  this  transposition 
has  not  critically  sufficient  authority.  The  thought  only  becomes 
concise  by  placing  the  point,  as  Griesbach  and  others  do,  after  fc-ar/, 
and  taking  to  Xoiixov  as  subject,  in  the  sense  "  the  rest  [of  this 
worldly  cycle]  is  the  severe,  heavy  time."  The  article  before  Kaipo^j 
thus  acquires  its  full  force,  whilst  it  points  to  the  great  period  of 
suffering  before  the  Parousia  known  to  all  Christians.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  explanation,  we  had  the  word  ovaTeXXoj^  Acts  v.  6,  in 
the  signification  "  to  lay  out  a  corpse."  Here  it  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  simplest  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  contract."     The  participle, 
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therefore,  miglit  signify,  "  shorty  of  brief  duration"  But  the  mean- 
ing, "anxious,  heavy,''  must  be  considered  more- appropriate.  There 
is  no  well-authenticated  passage  to  justify  the  use  of  oweoraXiihog 
for  "  short,"  On  the  contrary,  in  the  classics,  ovoroXri  means  di- 
rectly "anxiety,  contraction  of  the  heart/'  [Cic.  Qusest.  Tusc.  i. 
87  ;  Lsel.  c.  13.]  In  the  same  sense  ovareXXeodat  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
18,  according  to  the  translation  of  Symmachus. — The  iva  is  to  be 
understood  reXifcCjg  :  this  distress  has  the  purpose,  according  to  the 
intention  of  God,  of  freeing  the  soul  from  dependence  on  perishable 
things. — -The  words  c5^  iir)  ^xovreg  yvvatiiag,  as  not  having  wives,  are 
of  course  merely  to  be  understood  spiritually,  keeping  the  spirit  so 
free  in  its  love  to  the  creature  as  not  to  be  impeded  by  this  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  highest  duty,  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God- — • 
Ver.  80.  Not  joy  merely,  but  sorrow  likewise  is  not  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  servant  of  God  ;  in  God's  power  he  rules  over  all. — 
Karexovreg  is  emphatic,  as  in  a  subsequent  passage  ic a r a xp(^i^s^ 
VOL :  the  Kara  is  meant  to  indicate  the  false  direction  of  the  spirit, 
yielding  itself  up  altogether. — In  ver.  31  ox^jf-ia  is  fades  externa  ; 
the  world  itself  does  not  perish  at  the  dawning '  of  ihe  kingdom  of 
God,  but  only  its /orm.  Not  until  after  the  kingdom  of  God  follows 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  [Rev.  xxi.  1.]  What  perishes 
in  the  world  is  the  sinful ;  compare  1  John  ii.  8  and  17. — Lachmann 
very  appropriately  connects  with  the  ^jreceding  the  ^eAw  dk  k,  t.  A., 
the  construction  being  made  by  the  suppressed  thought,  "  You  would 
therefore  prepare  for  yourselves  much  distress  if  you  should  give 
yourselves  up  to  the  perishable  things  of  this  world.") 

Vers.  32-34. — The  following  words  are  so  strong,  as  in  fact  to  in- 
cline one  to  the  belief  that  the  apostle  gives  an  objective  preference 
to  celibacy,  as  the  Komish  church  maintains.'*'  But  on  this  very 
account,  that  the  words  are  so  strongly  expressed,  the  defenders  of 
celibacy  are  themselves  obliged  to  limit  their  meaning.  If  the  words 
"  he  that  marrieth  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  shall 
please  his  wife,"  refer  to  marriage,  in  itself,  it  could  be  no  sacrament ; 
it  would  directly  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  The 
passage  can  therefore  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  from  the  influence  of  which 
even  the  believer  is  frequently  not  exempt ;  but  by  no  means  that  a 
picture  of  marriage,  or  certainly  of  Christian  marriage,  is  here  given. 
In  ver.  32  iiepiixvav  is  used  in  a  good  sense  "  to  manage  zealously,  to 
care  for." — Semler  thinks  falsely  here  only  of- deacons,  as  if  "the 
things  of  the  Lord"  were  an  allusion  to  their  office.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  command  plainly  contradicts  this  view. — There  are  va- 
rious different  readings  and  punctuations  of  ver.  34,  which  are  prob- 

*  Compare  the  clever  treatise  by  Papst  on  the  theory  of  marriage,  in  the  Journal  for 
Philosophy  and  Catholic  Theology,  in  the  fifteenth  and  earlier  numbers.     Cologne,  1835. 
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ably  only  occasioned  by  fjiefit:ptaTat.  This  word  might  be  connected  with 
the  preceding  one  with  the  addition  of  /cat,  so  that  the  sense  would 
be  "  and  is  divided  ;"  that  is,  serves  two  masters,  God  and  the 
world  ;  or  it  might  be  referred  to  the  following,  with  the  meaning, 
"  there  is  a  difference  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.''  This  last  usual 
conception  of  the  passage  may  deserve  the  preference.  Lachmann, 
however,  decides  for  the  first,  and  reads,  koI  rj  ywrj  rj  dyafio^  koL  rj 
Txapdevoq  r)  dyafiog^  instead  of  the  usual  reading  rj  yvvri  koI  tj  napdevog  ' 
rj  dyafiog.) 

Yew  35. — Paul  again  declares  that  his  intention  is  not  to  lay 
down  any  law,  but  only  to  impart  profitable  ad-vice,  for  their  more 
easy  devotion  to  the  Lord,  and  for  decorum.  On  account  of  the 
following  dox'TjiwvetVy  to  evGxrjfiov  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense 
of  befitting,  Jionestas,  But  this  appears  to  stigmatize  marriage  as 
inhonestum.  The  difficulty  might  be  avoided,  by  referring  rovro 
not  merely  to  the  last-mentioned  object,  but  to  the  contents  of  the 
whole  chapter  ;  then  to  evoxqfiov  would  refer  to  an  honourable  mar- 
riage, which  was  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  in  con- 
trast with  fornication.  But  in  the  first  place  TavTa  would  in  this 
case  have  been  used,  because  more  than  one  object  is  treated  of; 
again,  the  expression  ev-ndpedgov  rw  Kvgic^  refers  too  decidedly  to  what 
has  been  just  said  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  no  conclusion — the  question 
concerning  married  persons  is  still  continued.  We  must  therefore 
say,  that,  to  be  unwedded  is  not  in  itself  an  evaxw^v^  any  more  than 
to  be  married  is  in  itself  an  doxriiiov^  but  only  in  so  far  as  under  the 
peculiar  existing  circumstances,  the  service  of  the  Lord  required 
this.  Billroth  understands  l^poxog  to  mean  a  snare,  but  with  this 
^utfidXXeiv  does  not  accord.  A  snare,  moreover,  would  imply  some- 
thing secret,  whereas  everything  here  is  open  ;  it  alludes  only  to 
something  difficult.  It  is  therefore  better  conceived  as  ==  ^vyog^  a 
yoke. — Instead  of  evnapedpov  the  text.  rec.  reads  evnpoaedgov  ;  but 
the  former  reading,  which  Lachmann  also  adopts,  has  the  authority 
of  the  Codd.  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  neuter  form  of  the  adjective 
employed  as  substantive,  and  hence  it  is  construed  with  the  dative. 
It  denotes  "  attachment,  fast  adherence.'' — The  dnepioTrdoToyg  only 
strengthens  the  idea  of  the  ev.  It  means,  "  without  being  drawn 
away  by  any  relation."  The  form  is  only  found  here  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Vers.  36-38. — The  reader  will  thus  far  have  understood  the 
apostle's  representation  as  relating  in  the  question  of  marriage  to  the 
decision  of  the  persons  themselves  interested  ;  but  Paul,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  enquiry,  speaks  of  the  father  as  deciding  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  apostle  as  citing 
by  way  of  example,  merely  one  form  in  which  a  marriage  is  brought 
about  or  prevented  ;  but,  after  the  ancient  mode  of  conception,  be 
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considers  the  question  of  marriage  as  entirely  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  father,  or  of  his  representative.  We  must  confess  that  this 
state  is  a  subordinate  one,  and  the  free  self-decision  of  the  betrothed 
parties,  recognized  by  the  parents,  although  rightly  subjected  to 
certain  conditions,  appears  to  be  more  befitting  a  mature  age  ;  but 
neither  in  his  wisdom,  does  Paul  convert  the  form,  which  was  adapted 
to  the  relations  of  that  period,  into  a  rule  for  all  ages.  (In  ver.  36, 
dax7]fiovelv  is  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense  ;  "  he  who  thinks  that 
he  behaveth  uncomely  towards  his  daughter."  The  thought  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
regarded  childlessness  as  the  greatest  earthly  misfortune  and  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  the  wife. — Ver.  37.  Comp.  on  tdgaXog  1  Cor.  xv. 
58  ;  Col.  i.  23.  The  apostle  refers  to  the  steadfast  conviction,  that 
it  is  better  to  remain  unmarried,  AiaKpivofxevogy  Kom.  xiv.  23,  forms 
the  contrast. — In  the  words  |w?/  ex(*)v  dvdyKrjv  k.  t.  A,,  there  appeartj 
to  be  an  intimation  that  the  father  may  also  be  in  a  certain  measuro 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  daughter.  Still  outward  circumstances 
are  undoubtedly  primarily  referred  to.  The  view  entertained  gene- 
rally by  the  ancients,  as  still  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  recog- 
nized no  independence  of  the  wife  ;  this  first  resulted  from  the 
Christian-Germanic  civilization.' — ^In  ver.  38,  we  need  not  suppose, 
with  Billroth,  that  Paul  intended  first  to  oppose  to  the  expression 
6  eKyafii^(jdv  KaXCdq  noiel  merely  koc  6  iit)  eKyafil^cjv^  but  then  corrected 
himself  The  principle  expressed  here  lay  in  the  whole  connexion 
But  KQEioGov  TToisl  cau  ouly  be  referred  to  peculiar  relations  of  the 
time  or  certain  persons. — For  yafic^o)  we  find  in  Mark  xii.  25,  the 
form  yafiiaKMy  as  also  in  Luke  xx.  34,  lnyafdaicG)  stands  for  ^Kyafu^cj^ 
which  again  occurs  in  Matth.  xxiv.  38  ;  Irake  xvii.  27.) 

Vers.  39,  40. — In  the  last  place,  touching  the  second  marriage 
of  the  woman/''  Paul  remarks,  that  in  manying  a  believer  she  rjeed 
have  no  scruple  ;  but  in  the  apostle's  opinion,  she  had  better  remain 
unmarried.  The  addition  of  the  words  Soko)  61  /cayw  TTVEvfia  Qeov 
eX^LVy  and  I  think  also,  etc.,  to  the  ezpression  "  according  to  my 
judgment,"  plainly  indicates  a  contrast  to  those  vHo^  9s  it  were, 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  Spirit,  which  naturaidj  calls  to  mind 
the  party  of  Christ.  Since,  however,  the  observation  stands  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion,  its  allusion  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  last  remark,  but  must  be  extended  to  the  entire  subject.  In 
later  times,  moreover,  a  certain  odium  was  attached  in  the  church 
to  a  second  marriage,  traces  of  which  occur  as  early  as  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

*  There  seema  to  be  no  doubt  entertained  respectinr;  »be  second  marriag-e  of  the  man, 
probably  because  in  the  case  of  widowers  a  new  marr.'age  was  generally  of  pressing  in> 
portauce,  on  account  of  the  motherless  cliiluren ;  therefore  the  question  here  is  only 
touching  the  woman.  The  /wvov  h  Kvpiu,  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  referring  aiio 
to  the  man  (2  Cor  vi.  14,  15). 

Vol.  IV.- 19 
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2,  V.  9.  Ministers  of  religion,  therefore,  could  not  be  diyauoi. 
(Comp.  Binghami  Origg.  vol.  ii.  p.  153.)  From  the  last-mentioned 
work,  indeed  (vol.  vi.  p.  423),  we  see  that,  under  certain  circ"am- 
stances,  digami  weie  excluded  from  the  communion-table.  (The 
whole  passage  has  a  detailed  parallel  in  Rom.  vii.  1,  seq.  From 
this  passage,  also,  in  some  Codd.  voiicd  is  added  to  d^^erai. — Billrnth, 
following  Calvin,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  tv  KvpcG)  more  is  intended 
than  that  the  widow  should  merely  marry  a  believer,  namely,  that 
she  should  make  her  choice  and  enter  Upon  the  marriage  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  But  as  w  OeXsi  precedes,  ev  ta^i^M  can  only  refer 
primarily  to  the  person  marrying.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that, 
if  faith  be  required  in  the  person  chosen,  there  must  also  be  faith  in 
the  person  choosing,  for  only  faith  recognizes  faith. — In  ver.  40 
fjLaKapLO)Tepa  cannot  refer  to  eternal  blessedness,  but  to  the  expe- 
diency [ver.  35]  of  this  life,  in  that  the  unmarried  woman  will  be 
better  off  in  the  Kaipbg  ovveoraXiiEvog  [ver.  29]  than  the  married 
woman.)  ^ 

§  8.  Christian  JjIberty. 

(viii.  1 — xi.  1.) 

In  this  large  section  the  apostle  treats  of  the  use  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice,  participation  in  idolatrous  festivities,  and  especially  of 
Christian  liberty  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise. '*•'  It  appears  that 
several  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  as  not  only  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  some  sacrificial  festivities  held 
in  the  heathen  temple  itself  (viii.  10).  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the 'immediate  followers  of  Paul,  or  of  Apollos,  had  fallen  into  this 
extreme,  but  it  appears  especially  to  h-ave  been  the  sect  of  Christ, 
whose  Gnostic  pride  of  knowledge  (viii.  1-3),  leading  them  to  su}>- 
pose  themselves  elevated  above  all  sin,  rendered  them  thus  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  weaker  brethren.  It  was  doubtless  the  Judaising 
followers  of  Peter,  who  received  from  such  proceedings  the  greatest 
and  certainly  just  offence.  The  apostle  having  first,  in  viii.  1-1 B, 
treated  in  general  of  the  use  of  meats  that  had  been  offered -in  sacri- 
fice to  idols,  and  directed  attention  to  the  offence  likely  to  arise  to 
the  weaker  brotner  by  the  exercise  of  false  liberty  therein,  proceeds 
to  shew,  in  his  own  example,  how  the  Christian  must,  for  the  sake 
of  his  brother,  employ  with  the  utmost  self-restraint,  the  liberty 
permitted  him,  and  then  shews  (x.  1-13)  from  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  how  severely  God  punishes  the  abuse  of  lib- 

*  The  passage  Rom.  xiv.  15  bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  one  before  usj  that  wo 
beg  that  its  exposition  may  be  compared  with  the  present. 
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erty.  He  then  returns  to  the  Christian's  relation  to  heathon  festi- 
T'als,  declariDg  that  the  believer  cannot  celebrate  alike  heathen  and 
Christian  sacrifice.  But  to  avoid  introducing  into  the  church  the 
narrow  scruples  of  Judaism,  he  permits  the  use  of  meats  offered  to 
idols,  if  purchased  in  the  market,  and  likewise  sanctions  the  partici- 
pation in  repasts  given  by  the  heathen  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
the  free  use  of  all  meats  served  up  on  such  occasions,  provided  it 
was  not  expressly  declared  that  such  had  formed  part  of  an  idol 
sacriiics  (x.  14 — xi.  1).  The  apostle  thus  adjusts  the  claims  of  the 
freer  and  the  stricter  parties  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  wisdom. 
Vers.  1-3. — Verse  1  is  evidently  resumed  in  verse  4,  so  that  the 
intervening  passage  may  be  considered  parenthetical.  It  is  better  to 
regard  the  parenthesis  as  commencing  at  the  words  on  -navreg  jvCjolv 
ixofievy  because  we  all  have  knowledge,  instead  of  rj  yvaJGig,  as  many 
others  sup2)ose.  The  words  with  which  the  apostle  opens  his  discussion, 
and  which  are  fully  adduced  in  ver,  4,  evidently  convey  an  impression 
that  they  refer  to  the  declarations  of  the  Corinthians  ;  there  is  thus 
contained  in  the  oUaiiev^  we  Jcnoiv,  a  recognition  of  their  correctness, 
but  also  a  slight  reproof  of  their  presumption.  The  words  may  be 
understood  somewhat  thus:  "we  know  as  well  as  you,'' etc.,  and 
with  this  the  context,  "  because  we  all  have  knowledge,"  is  in  exact 
accordance.  It  is  impossible  that  this  ndvreg  can  be  understood  to 
apply  to  many  or  several  individuals,  or  as  Billroth  thinks,  only  to 
one  party,  viz.,  that  indicated  by  the  passage  in  connexion  ;  it  must 
include  rather  all  Ghristia^is  as  sucJC  To  this  exposition  the  words 
of  ver.  7,  aAA'  ovic  ev  Trdatv  rj  yvcooig,  but  not  in  all  is  the  hnoiuhdge, 
are  but  apparently  opposed  ;  for  a  certain  definite  knowledge  is 
there  spoken  of,  for  which  reason  the  article  is  used,  but  here  knowl- 
edge in  general,  and  therefore  the  words  of  ver.  1  must  express  this 
idea,  "  for  all  men  have  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,''*  particu- 
larly every  Christian  must  certainly  know  that  there  is  only  one 
true  God,  from  its  having  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  order  to  repress  immediately  in  advance 
the  over  estiraation  of  knowledge  {yvCyoLg)  with  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  were  chargeable,  the  apostle  contrasts  it  with  love,  upon 
which  the  13th  chapter  affords  a  copious  commentary.  Self-denying 
love  has  nothing  dazzling  to  allure  its  followers,  for  which  reason 
also  the  Corinthians  who  inclined  to  the  more  external  elements 
even  of  spiritual  matters,  had  not  devoted  themselves  to  it  as 
to  knowledge  and  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ;  nevertheless  love  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  purely  Divine  element  in  man's  nature.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  yvCdatg  we  defer  to  xii.  8  ;  here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  when  separated  and  distinct  from  love,  as 

*  In  Bengel's  Gnomon  it  is  correctly  stated :  non  addii  articulum,  non  nimium  con* 
cedens. 
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here  conceived,  it  indicates  the  too  exclusive  direction  of  the  reflect- 
ive faculties  towards  Divine  things,  while  love  is  characterized  hy 
the  inclination  of  the  will.  (On  the  psychologically  remarkahle 
phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  elements  essentially  united,  comp. 
the  Comm.  on  xiii.  1,  and  seq.)  While,  then,  knowledge  is  selfish, 
it  puffeth  up,  but  love  expands^  towards  its  neighbour,  and  forms 
him  after  its  essential  nature.'^  We  here  of  course  assume  that  the 
knowledge  is  a  right  knowledge  ;  eve.n  then  it  benefits  neither  the 
individual  nor  the  mass  unless  attended  by  love.  But  the  wisdom 
that  is  unaccompanied  by  love  is  often  only  apparent,  attained  by 
false  paths,  through  speculations,  the  motive  for  which  is  conceit 
or  curiosity  ;  then  it  is  of  course  in  a  heightened  degree  pernicious  ; 
but  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  its  very  nature  ever  accompanied 
by  a  knowledge,  often  undeveloped,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
genuine,  substantial  ;  knowledge  may  exist  without  love,  but  the 
latter  never  entirely  without  the  former.  The  expression  doKel 
eldevac  tl,  thinJcetJi  he  knoweth  something,  sufficiently  indicates  wis- 
dom which  is  only  imaginary  ;  the  purport  of  the  form  ovdsv  ^yvioKs 
Kadiog  del  yvojvai,  knoweth  nothing  as  he  ought  to  know,  however,  is 
rather  uncertain.  The  vanity  of  knowledge  might  be  thereby  signi- 
fied, but  in  this  case  the  sentence  appears  somewhat  tautological.  It 
is  better  to  refer  the  words  to  the  erroneous  means  by  which  the  ap- 
parent wisdom  is  attained,  and  with  this  accords  the  antithesis 
ovroyg  tyvcjorat  vn^  avrov,  is  thus  known  hy  him,  as  it  intimates  the 
way  to  obtain  true  Divine  knowledge.  God  is  an  unapproachable 
light :  no  created  spirit  can,  by  its  own  power,  penetrate  into  him, 
or  become  possessed  of  his  mysteries  ;  every  attempt  of  the  kind 
gives  but  an  apparent  knowledge.  But  God  can  certainly  manifest 
himself  in  the  soul  that  longs  after  true  wisdom,  and  in  this  passive 
state  create  the  true  yvojoig.  The  knowledge  of  God  therefore  pre- 
supposes the  being  knov/n  of  him,  as  Bengel  observes  in  the  Gno- 
mon, the  cognitio  activa  presupposes  a  cognitio  passiva  ;  the  soul 
is  not  impregnated  with  life  from  above,  until  God  has  drawn  nigh. 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  expressing  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  the  image  of  a  bride  passed  through  the  apostle's  mind,  so 
that  the  ^"Ai^oKeiv  =  ]?"f>  is  significant  both  of  knowledo'e  and  union. 
Billroth  is  of  this  opinion  in  the  passages  xiii.  12,  and  Gal.  iv.  9, 
which  likewise  correctly  bear  this  construction.  Other  expositions 
of  the  passage,  as  that  defended  after  previous  interpreters  by  Usteri, 
and  according  to  which  tyvGyorat  signifies  "he  is  lovingly  acknowl- 
edged by  God,  accepted  as  a  child  of  God,"  are  sanctioned  neither 
by  the  use  of  language  nor  by  the  connexion.  Beza,  Heidenreich, 
Pott,  and   IHatt  explain  y tvi^a Keodai '^  to  be  instructed,"  but  i\\w 

*  Bengel  is  worthy  of  notice  'witli  respect  to  x.  23  ;  scientia  tanium  dicit,  omnia  viihi 
licent,  amor  addit,  sed  non  omnia  itdiJicanL 
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funnot  be  philologically  proved.  (In  ver.  2  the  reading  eyvojKevcu 
;iistcad  of  eldtvat  originated  onl}^  in  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  word  in  the  text  corresponding  with  yvdait;,  Lachmann 
lujs,  however,  received  eyvGjKtvac,  The  same  scholar  reads  for 
f}l<y^TCG)  ovSev  8yvG)Ks  only  ovno)  ^yvo).  It  is,  neveitheless,  difficult  to 
perceive  how,  out  of  this  simple  reading,  and  sustained  indeed  by 
A.B.D.E., should  have  arisen  the  usual  reading,  to  which  Griesbach 
Justly  gives  the  preference.) 

Vers,  4-6. — After  this  parenthesis  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is 
resumed  from  ver,  1,  and  the  former  and  more  general  tteqI  ru>u 
elScoXodvTOjv  is  more  exactly  defined  by  the  rrepl  rrjg  l3p6oE(ji)g.  As  a 
universal  truth  it  is  first  stated  as  a  universal  sentiment  of  Christian 
consciousness  that  there  is  no  el6u)?.m'  in  tho  world,  no  other  god  but 
one.  (See  Jercin.  ii,  11  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  21,  ^nh  ^3.)  But  it  is  striking 
that  this  Sentence  appears  to  be  nullified  by  what  follows,  by  the 
ctTTfc^j  dal  X^yofievot  Qeot,  if  there  are  that  are  called  gods,  and  cjanep 
€lc7t  Qeol  'JToX?^oi,  as  there  are  many  gods^  Avith  which  the  expressive 
aAX'  rjfuv  el^  Beog^  but  to  us  one  God,  is  connected,  Paul  cannot 
surely  intend  to  say  that  for  believers  there  exists  one  God,  but  for 
unbelievers  many,  when  he  had  just  before  declared  that  there  is 
no  idol  in  the  world.  Add  lh  this  that  in  x.  20,  the  sacrificial  festi- 
vals are  represented  as  establishing  a  fellowship  with  demons,  and 
this  also  plainly  shews  that  in  the  apostle's  opinion  idols  were  by 
no  means  a  nullity.  It  has  been  attempted  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty by  taking  '^  there  are  that  are  called  gods"  as  =^  to  ^^  are  said 
to  be  god,"  an  explanation  entirely  ungrammatieal.  For  even 
granting  these  words  susceptible  of  this  meaning,  yet  the  C^o-nep  elol 
in  which  Paul,  with  reference  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2,  3, 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  there  are  many  gods  and  many  lords, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  it  The  Xeyofif.voi  certainly  signifies  that 
they  are  falsely  so  called,  and  the  "  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  which 
refers  to  the  higher  and  inferior  orders  of  mythological  deities  (viz., 
the  celestial  deities  and  their  representative  stars,  likewise  the 
strong  ones  of  the  earth,  deified  heroes,  and  kings),  form  an  antith- 
esis with  the  rd  iravra  (ver.  6)  ;  but  their  reality  is  not  questioned  ; 
they  are,  it  is  true,  no  real  gods,  i.  e.,  not  uncreated,  everlasting, 
self-existent  beings  ;  they  are  created  powers,  creatures  of  the  only 
true  God  whom  Christians  honour,  who  created  all  things,  includ- 
ing the  gods  and  lords  themselves  mentioned,  but  they  are  assur- 
edly not  a  nullity.  Billroth's  interpretation  of  the  passage  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  for  although  he  cor- 
rectly acknowledges  that  the  apostle  views  the  hen,then  gods  in  the 
aght  of  demons  (see  further,  on  x.  20),  he  does  not  solve  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  between  ^'  no  idol  in  the  world,"  and  "  there  are 
gods  many,"  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  "  what  do  I  then 
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say  ?  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?"  (rl  ovv  (prun  ;  on  el6(oX6v  n  eori  ;) 
of  ch.  X.  19.  But  this  contradiction  is  perfectly  removed,  if  we 
strictly  distinguish  between  eMwAov  and  Qeog  or  nvpiog.^  The 
former  expression  indicates  the  creations  of  fancy,  as  devised  by  the 
mythographers,  and  propagated  among  the  people.  Such  definitely 
characterized  beings  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  under  recognized 
forms,  and  with  certain  attributes,  were  really  not  to  be  found  in 
rerum  natitra,  but  only  in  the  human  imagination,  from  whence 
the  representation  was  transferred  to  stone,  brass,  or  wood.  At  the 
foundation  of  these  creations  mere  real  potencies,  powers  which 
excited  the  senses,f  and  were  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  a 
nobler  life  in  man.  This  is  signified  by  the  apostle  in  the  passage 
"just  as  there  are  gods  many.''  Paul  thus  fully  expresses  both 
sides  of  this  important  position,  it  being  necessary  to  confute  the 
reality  of  the  mythological  beings  in  order  to  set  free  the  heathen 
from  their  old  ideas  ;  and  yet  no  less  important  to  prove  that  in 
idol  worship  real  powers  of  sin  were  active,  in  order  to  combat  a 
talse  indifference  regarding  it. — -Ver.  6  demands  a  closer  investiga- 
tion, U.sten  and  Billroth  having  already  correctly  discerned  in  it 
the  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
"  one  God,  the  Father,"  and  "  one  L^rd  Jesus  Christ''  {dq  Qebg  d 
nar/jpy  elg  fcvQtog  ^Irjaovg  Xpiorog),  form  a  parallel  with  the  before- 
mentioned  "  many  gods"  (Qeol  ttoXXoI,  Kvptot  TroXXoty  Qeolg  tv  ovgavCi 
twl  hd  yr^c;).  The  heathen  possessed  but  vague  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  and  dominion,  which  is  only  realised  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  God  and  Christ,  whom  the  Father  hath  placed  as  Lord  over 
ail  things.  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  The  true  God  hath  also  alone  the 
prerogative  to  eremite.  The  inferior  powers  may  perhaps  change 
that  which  is  created,  but  can  produce  nothing  save  in  the  power 
of  God.  The  force  of  the  prepositions  tf,  ^La,  elg,  in  such  a  con- 
nexion has  already  been  considered  at  Kom.  xi.  36.  The  Father  is 
here  represented  as  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things  ;  elg  indicates 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  reconducts  all  to  its  source. 
It  might  indeed  surprise  us  that  here  the  language  is  "  w?e  are  to 
him,"  while  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  we  have  "  all  things  ;"  but  the  differ- 
ence is  only  apparent ;  for,  if  the  church  is  destined  to  receive  into 

*  Nitzsdi  (Stud.  Jahrg,  1828,  Part  iv.  note)  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction by  saying  "as  expected  helpers, , and  aAe^ka/coi,  they  are  nothing;"  but  to  the 
help  expected  from  idols  there  is  positively  no  allusion. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  declarations  in  the  Old  Testament  that  idols  ar© 
nothing  (Is.  xl.  19,  xli.  6,  xHv.  6,  xlvi.  6 ;  Jerem.  ii.  11,  26,  seq.,  x.  8,  seq.),  passages  are 
:>evertTieless  to  be  found  acknowledging  their  reality.  See  especially  the  remarkablo 
passage  Deut.  iv.  19,  where  it  says,  God  has  assigned  all  nations  to  certain  stars  as  to 
.'"AdiDg  potencies;  and  also  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  according  to  the  LXX. — In  the  New  Testa- 
:/!')nt  the  apostle's  thought  is  best  expressed  in  Acts  xvii.  29,  ovk  6(pei?o/xevyoiJ.i^eiv  XP'^^¥ 
if  (lr/^vr(f)  ?;  Tiidif)  ;\;a/;a)aart  rexi'V^  koI  ivOvjur/aeog  uvOpuizov^  to  dnov  slvai  ofiOLOVy  wliich^ 
it  v:  \]  be  perceived,  by  no  meana  affirms  that  the  delov  is  nothing. 
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lierself  all  men,  and  a  restorative  influence,  proceeding  from  ber 
reacts  even  on  the  lower  creation  (see  on  Kom.  viii.  19,  seq.),  then 
believers  are  "  all  things."  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  in  describing 
the  agency  of  the  Son,  after  the  "  through  whom  are  all  things"  ((Ji' 
ov  ra  navra)  is  still  specially  added  "and  we  through  him"  (teal 
Tjfielg  6i*  avTov),  It  will  be  readily  comprehe^ided  that  transcribers 
might  imagine  dC  avrov  preferable,  since  the  rjiielg  is  already  implied 
in  the  rrdvra.  But  this  originates  in  pure  misconception  of  the 
words,  for  the  di*  ov  ra  navra  refers  especially  to  the  creation  (see  on 
John  i.  3),  but  icai  7]fxe2g  6l'  avrov  to  the  new  birth  which  is  conceived 
as  a  second  creation.  Some  later  Codices  also  here  make  mention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  attributes.  But  though  the  apostle 
might  doubtless  have  here  mentioned  also  the  third  person,  yet  as 
we  may  more  easily  suppose  the  passage  supplying  the  apparent 
omissions  to  have  been  inserted  than  to  have  fallen  out,  the  shorter 
reading  must  be  viewed  as  the  original  one. 

Yer.  7. — This  definite  perception,  however  (see  on  ver.  1),  how 
form  and  power  stand  related  in  idol-worship,  had  not  yet  dawned 
upon  all  the  individuals  composing  the  then  existing  church  (which 
seems  to  intimate  that,  under  progressive  development,  this  recogni- 
tion should  become  universal);  for  this  reason  the  weaker  brethren 
were  to  be  considered,  because,  upon  the  principle  that  ''whatsoever is 
not  of  faith  is  sin,"  they  would  pollute  their  conscience  by  a  proceed- 
ing which  another  might  pursue  without  detriment.  (See  on  Rom. 
xiv.  23,)  Very  good  Codices  read  owqQEia  for  awELdvaa^  and  I  might, 
with  Lachmann,  prefer  this  reading,  since  the  use  of  the  same  word 
in  two  significations  in  one  sentence  always  presents  a  difficulty,  if 
precisely  this  did  not  render  it  probable  that  the  ovveidrjmg  once  ex- 
pressed had  been  changed  into  a  word  apparently  more  suitable. 

Vers.  8,  9. — As  then  eating,  or  abstaining  from  so  doing,  can  pos- 
sess no  meaning  as  regards  spiritual  life,  or  in  relation  to  the  Al- 
mighty, the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty  in  such  things  must  be 
connected  with  consideration  towards  the  weak.  (In  ver.  8  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  substitute  the  more  usual  owtarTjat  for  naplaTrjoty  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  latter  is  preferable.  Lachmann  has  accepted 
the  reading  irapaarrioei.  TIaQiar7]fA,L  nvd  rivi  signifies  properly,  "  I 
present  some  person,  e.  g.^  to  a  prince,"  including  of  course  the  idea 
of  recommejidation. — The  context  shews  that  nepcaaeveiv,  like  votE' 
QeTvy  refers  only  to  spiritual  objects,  to  grow  or  to  decline  in  the  new 
life.  Probably  these  words  have  reference  to  declarations  of  the 
Corinthians  intimating  the  wish  to  defend  their  liberty. — In  ver.  9 
Lachmann  has  preferred  doOevtmv  to  the  general  reading  daOevov- 
oLVy  but  the  adjective  form  is  probably  chosen  because  it  occurs  in 
ver.  10. 

Vers  10, 11. — Paul  intentionallv  selects  a  very  conspicuous  abuse 
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of  Christian  freedom,  viz.,  participatic  q  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the 
temple  itself,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
proceedings  ;  and  such  cases  must  have  really  taken  place,  other- 
wise the  argument  would  lose  its  force.  And  if  in  this  passage  it 
might  seem  that  Paul  did  not  reprove  such  participation  in  it- 
self, but  only  on  account  of  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the  weak, 
it  will  be  seen  in  x.  14,  seq.,  thai  he  declares  such  participation 
in  itself  unlawful.  (In  ver.  10,  eMwAetov  is  a  sanctuary  which 
contains  an  image  of  its  deity,  in  contradistinction  to  lesser  sanctu- 
aries without  images,  or  simply  sacred  enclosures.  To  individual 
deities  the  forms  BaKxeXoVy  legaTreXov  are  also  applied.^ — The  use  of 
olKodofieXv  in  this  passage  has,  as  Wetstein  and  Semler  have  already 
correctly  stated,  something  ironical.  The  conscience  of  the  weak 
is  built  up,  as  it  were,  not  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  by  human  means,  through  respect  for  personalities  ;  for  in  the 
apposition  ''  who  hast  knowledge"  lies  the  in-;imation  that  the  weak 
Christian  brother,  acknowledging  the  brother  who  claims  liberty  as 
more  advanced  than  himself,  is  thereby  misled  to  imitating  what  he 
does. — In  ver  11  Lachmann  reads  dnoXXvrai  tv  for  r^oXeXrat  ktri ;  but 
the  future  is  more  appropriate,  signifying  that  not  on^*  isolated  deed, 
such  as  related,  occasions  the  loss  of  salvation,  thovigli  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  its  consequence  if  the  weak  brother  by  '-perseverance  in 
such  conduct  gradually  loses  his  foundation  of  faith.  [Compare  the 
parallel  passage  Kom.  xiv.  15.]  Properly  speaking,  it  Is  not  knowl- 
edge itself  which  exercises  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  brother,  but 
the  wrong  use  of  it ;  but  Paul  chose  the  more  energetic  expression 
in  order  to  draw  the  Corinthians  from  their  ove;:-estimation  of 
worldly  wisdom. — See  Winer's  Gr.  §  48,  c.  concerning  the  H-nl  used 
here. — The  phrase  ^l^  ov  Xpiorog  aTTEOave^for  whom  Christ  died,  ex- 
presses the  value  which  even  the  weakest  soul  possesses  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Ata  seldom  stands  as  found  hero  ;  vn^p  or  dvrt  is  more  gen- 
eral.    See  on  Matth.  xx.  28  ;  Rom.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — Under  such  circumstances  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
those  in  a  higher  position  to  act  with  reference  to  the  weaker  brethren 
in  order  to  avoid  offence  ;  and  in  placing  limits  to  their  freedom  it 
is  better  that  they  restrain  too  much  than  too  little.  This  idea  is 
also  expressed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  21.  (In  ver.  12  rv-rrreiv  imphes 
**  to  wound/' — Sins  against  the  brethren  are  yins  against  Christ  him- 
self, because  they  are  his  members.  [See  vi.  15.] — The  ov  fir)  <^ctya) 
Kpt:a  elg  rbv  alCdva,  I  will  not  eat,  etc.,  of  ver.  13,  is  an  intentional 
hyperbolical  expression  for  the  highest  degree  of  self-denial  in  such 
things.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  rendered  by  '*  for  life,"  although 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  mean  notliinfr  more.  That  there 
were  in  Corinth,  as  in  Rome  [see  on  Rom.  xiv'.  1],  persons  who 
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deemed  tlie  eating  of  flesli  in  general  as  sin,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  intimated.) 

Chap.  ix.  1. — In  order  to  present  clearly  to  the  Corinthians  a 
i-elf- denial  of  freedom  lawful  in  itself,  from  Christian  love,  the  apos- 
rlo  offers  himself  and  his  ])rocednre  as  a  pattern  and  example.  We 
.7  -ust  nevertheless  c<ht'oss  that  if  this  alone  had  been  Paul's  intention, 
jdrst,  the  passage  nr'ght  have  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  next 
the  subject  would  have  continued  uninterruptedly  (viii.  I)  from  this 
point,  instead  of  having  much  that  was  irrelevant  interwoven  with 
it.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul,  without  let- 
ting fall  the  principal  theme  to  which  he  returns  in  x.  14,  takes  oc- 
casion in  describing  his  procedure  as  an  example  for  all  (xi.  1)  to 
defend  himself  on  those  points  which  had  been  made  objects  of  attack 
by  the  adverse  parties  in  Corinth.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  started 
from  this  point  that  the  liberal  party  of  Christ  asserted  as  a  duty 
their  exemption  from  law.  In  this  view  thej^  might  have  affirmed 
that  meat  offered  to  idols  must  be  eaten,  perhaps  even  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  order  to  prove  the  nothingness  of  the  idols.  To  this  extreme 
the  apostle  opposes  the  true  liberty  which  upon  necessary  occasions 
can  refrain  from  the  use  of  what  in  itself  is  permitted.  This  liberty 
Paul  claims  for  himself,  and  defends  at  the  same  time  his  apostolic 
dignity,  which  the  antagonist  party  appear  to  have  attacked,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  dared  to  lay  claim,  as  the  other  apostles 
had  done,  to  a  subsistence  from  the  church.  But  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  such  imputations  and  suspicions  circulated  secretly  than  that 
they  were  openly  spoken,  the  apostle  justifies  himself  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  At  the  time  the  second  epistle  was  written  his  oppo- 
nents had  proceeded  to  far  greater  lengths,  and  for  this  reason  Paul 
opposes  them  in  it  without  disguise.     (2  Cor.  x.) 

V^er.  1. — The  received  reading  which  places  first  ovk  eqil  dnoGroXog 
could  originate  only  in  the  view  that  Paul  was  passing  to  something 
entirely  different.  The  sentence  ovk  elfu  eXevOepog^  which  connects 
itself  immediately  with  the  j^receding  subject,  comes  first  in  order,  as 
Griesbach  and  also  Lachmann  have  acknowledii^ed.  The  meanins:  of 
the  words  would  then  be  this,  "  Or  should  I,  who  observe  such  self- 
denying  conduct,  not  be  free  ?''  The  glance  at  his  opponents,  who 
might  have  made  such  an  observation,  brings  immediately  to  his 
mind  the  chief  idea,  "  Am  I  not  a  real  apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  ?"  and,  in  order  to  apply  directly  the  refutation,  he  adds  what 
his  enemies  themselves  could  not  deny,  "  Are  ye  not  as  it  were  my 
work  in  the  Lord  ?  have  I  not  likewise  founded  the  church  in 
Corinth  ?"  It  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  these  questions  the  repre- 
sentations had  already  acquired  a  more  general  direction,  which  Paul 
could  prosecute  at  his  pleasure,  leaving  him  likewise  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn when  he  would,  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  had  already  treated, 
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the  use  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  As  to  "  his  having 
seen  Jesus  Christ/'  Neander  and  Billroth  have  long  since  made  it 
clear  that  he  can  be  speaking  neither  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christ 
during  his  earthly  sojourn,  nor  of  a  mere  knowledge  of  his  doctrine, 
nor  of  any  other  appearances  of  Christ,  but  only  of  the  decisive 
event  which  took  j^lace  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8) ;  for 
this  fact  alone  stands  in  that  direct  connexion  with  the  aj^iostolic 
dignity  of  Paul  to  which  this  sentence  seems  to  direct  attention. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  words  arose  from  the  accusation 
of  the  Corinthian  antagonists  that  Paul  was  no  real  apostle,  he  had 
certainly  not  seen  the  Lord.  In  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries  this 
would  mean  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  sojourned  three  years  with 
Christ  as  the  Twelve  had,  and  this  Paul  could  not  affirm  respecting 
himself,  even  though  he  might  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  16)  have  seen  Jesus 
again  and  again  ;  but  his  vision  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  and  his 
mighty  influence  upon  him,  richly  compensated  for  this  deficiency. 

Vers.  2,  3. — In  full  consciousness  of  the  Divine  power  through 
which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church,  he  names 
the  Corinthians  themselves  a  seal,  a  solemn  confirmation  of  his  apos- 
tolic office,  nay,  his  written  defence  against  all  opponents.  (The  el 
aXkoiq  K.  T.  A.  of  ver.  2  is  to  be  understood,  "  If  I  am  not  esteemed 
such  to  others,  am  no  apostle  unto  others,  I  am  surely  so  to  you." 
On  el  ov  see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  55,  2.  For  ocppayig,  see  Bom.  iv.  II.  In 
ver.  3,  dnoXcryla  as  well  as  dvaKpiveiv  are  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  the  law.) 

Vers.  4-6. — ^The  apostle  now  adduces  three  points  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  him,  and  the  wise  use  of  which 
he  is  about  to  portray ;  first  in  the  use  of  meats,  next  in  reference  to 
marriage,  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  his  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
of  support  from  the  church.  It  is  precisely  on  the  latter  point  that 
he  enlarges  most  amply,  because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  ad- 
versaries employed  'it  in  order  to  represent  Paul  as  uncertain  with 
reference  to  his  apostolic  prerogative.  The  (payelv  koL  inelv,  "  to  eat 
and  drinh"  refers  at  all  events  back  to  chap,  viii.,  so  that  the  sense 
is^  "  Have  I  not  surely  also  the  freedom  which  ye  claim  for  your- 
selves ?''  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  idea  is  also  conveyed  in  it, 
"  Am  I  not  also  at  liberty  not  to  eat,  if  I  will  ?"  Billroth,  however, 
iustly  remarks,  that  the  general  expression  extends  much  further, 
rnd  refers  not  merely  to  the  before-mentioned  discussion  concerning 
meats  offered  to  idols,  but  generally  to  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to' 
food.  See  ix.  20. — But  what  gave  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  men- 
tion marriage  ?  The  remonstrance  is  surely  not  without  occasion, 
for  Paul  quotes  the  example  of  the  apostles.  As  Cephas  is  particu- 
larly named,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  in- 
cluding James  of  course,  we  might  suppose  the  occasion  to  be  fur- 
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nished  by  the  followers  of  Peter.  The  Judaising  Christians  h^  J,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  Clementine  homilies,  and  Epiphanius'  account  of 
the  Ebionites  (see  Neander,  vol.  i.  p.  309),  the  idea,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  marry  ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
apostle  had  been  reproached  for  his  celibacy,  and  was  desirous  of 
defending  it.  This  might  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  Storr, 
who  would  consider  the  mention  of  our  Lord's  brethren  as  a  proof 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  were  adherents  of  James,  and  thus  allied  to 
those  of  Peter.  (On  this,  see  the  Introd.  §  1.)  But  in  this  case 
the  words  must  run  otherwise  !  The  firj  ovtc  txoiiev  e^ovocav  ddeXcpTjv 
yvvoXna  -rreptdyeiv  can  only  be  translated,  "  Can  I  not  likewise  as  the 
other  apostles  take  with  me  a  sister,  i.  e.,  a  Christian  woman,  as  my 
wife  ?"  or,  in  other  words,  must  I  then  continue  unmarried  ?  May  I 
not  be  so  from  free  choice  ?  Even  his  liberty  in  this  particular  must 
have  been  contested  !  This  were  an  indication  of  extravagant  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  celibacy,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea 
which  seems,  from  vii.  3,  seq.,  to  have  been  current  in  Corinth,  that 
marriage  was  objectionable  (1  Tim.  iv.  3).  A  thing  of  this  sort 
must  by  no  means  be  considered  confined  to  the  Gentile  Christians; 
the  mention  of  Peter  and  James  points  sufficiently  clearly  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  among  whom  ascetic  principles  were  not  unusual, 
as  Rom.  xiv.  15  shews,  and  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutae.  (In  ver.  5  Xotnol  drrooroXoty  the  rest  of  the  apostles ^ 
is  said  to  intimate  clearly  that  he,  Paul,  is  himself  also  an  apostle. 
— Concerning  ddeXcfyol  rod  fcvploVy  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  55.  As  they  are 
here  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostles,  and  no  passage  speaks 
of  two  kinds  of  brethren  of  our  Lord  [brothers  proper,  and  cousins], 
it  is  evident  that  none  of  them  were  among  the  Twelve.  [See  on 
Joim  vii.  5  ;  Acts  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7.]  But  as  two  of  the  cousins  bore 
the  same  names  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  quoted  Matth.  xiii.  55,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  four  ddeXcpot,  are  cousins  of  our  Saviour, 
sons  of  Cleopas  and  Maria,  the  sister  of  Mary.  See  further  the 
Introd.  to  the  Ej^istle  of  James. — Concerning  the  marriage  of  Peter 
comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii.  14.* — Vers.  6  shews  that  Bar- 
nabas, in  a  similar  manner  to  tlie  apostle  Paul,  must  have  maintained 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  have  been  attacked  upon 
the  self-same  grounds  :  and  the  mention  here  made  of  this  earlv 
fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  seems  to  point  to  a  fresh  connexion  of  the 
apostle  with  him.  See  the  remarks  on  Acts  xv.  39. — The  form  of 
expression,  i]  fiovog  tyo)  koI  Bapvd(3ag  ova  ^x^iiev  e^ovomv  rov  firj  ipyd^ 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Tertulliau  {de  Monog.  c.  8),  will  not  allow  this  passage  to  refer 
to  the  wives  of  the  apostles,  but  to  women  who  accompar.ied  them  ministering  unto 
them  of  their  substance,  as  our  Lord  is  described  to  have  been  attended  in  Luke  viii: 
3.  This  explaoati^m  has  been  adopted  by  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  defence  of 
celibacy 
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^eodat,  is  ironical,  and  means  :  labour  is  not  surely  commanded  to  us 
alone  !  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  antagonists  had  asserted 
that  he  possessed  no  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  church,  not  being 
a  legitimate  apostle.  Sometimes  they  reversed  the  accusation,  and 
required  that  Paul  should  not  distinguish  himself  by  anything  ex- 
clusive, but  should  allow  himself  to  receive  support  from  tb?  church 
community,  as  did  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  gospel.  [See  ver. 
15,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  7,  seq.]  The  apostle  nevertheless  on  this  head 
defends  his  individual  liberty,  while  he  presses  it  upon  no  one  as  law, 
in  the  same  degree  as  he  reserves  to  the  teacher  the  right  to  demand 
a  subsistence  if  necessary.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — Paul  in  what  follows  discusses  at  length  the  right 
of  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  receive  from  the  church  a  provision  for 
their  bodily  wants,  but  states  in  ver.  12,  and  seq.  that  he  has  not 
judged  it  expedient  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  disclaiming 
any  inference  affecting  his  apostolic  calling  as  the  consequence  of 
this  forbearance.  This  proceeding  of  the  apostle  has  been  already 
brought  under  notice  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  residing  in  Corinth  (to  which  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries 
refer),  he  worked  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  To  this  passage  we 
must  accord  some  further  degree  of  notice,  as  the  pertinacit}^  is  re- 
markable with  which  Paul  insists  upon  carrying  out  his  principle  of 
maintaining  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Acts  XX.  33,  seq.,  at  first  he  might  have  been  influenced  by  an  anxiety 
lest  any  should  believe  that  he  availed,  himself  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  enrich  himself ;  but  whore,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
course  was  made  the  precise  subject  of  accusation  against  him  as  in 
Corinth,  one  might  think  it  had  been  better  for  the  apostle  simply 
to  accej)t  support,  as  the  other  apostles  had  done.  He  must  neces- 
sarily expend  much  time  in  labour  which  had  been  better  employed 
in  his  spiritual  calling.  It  has  been  already  remarked  on  Acts  xviii. 
2,  that  a  self-exercise  ivas  aimed  at  in  it;  Paul  wished  thereby  to 
mortify  the  flesh  ;  it  belonged  to  the  keeping  under  of  his  body 
(yTTcoTTid^etv  to  ggjiio),  which,  according  to  ix.  27,  he  considered  necessary 
for  himself.  Again,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  on  this 
head.  Paul  there  warns  his  readers  against  idleness,  and  continues 
to  say  that  he  has  employed  his  hands  in  gaining  his  own  livelihood 
in  order  to  give  them  an  example.  This  latter  point  is  left  here 
untouched. — It  is  then  proved  from  soldiers,  vine-dressers,  and  shep- 
herds, who  all  live  by  their  occupation,  that  the  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel also  may  and  should  live  by  his  calling.  (In  ver.  7  Lachmann 
has  preferred  the  reading  rbv  fcapnov  to  ek  tov  Kagnov  and  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  its  favour  ;  for  the  etc.  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
in  TOV  jdXaKToc  following,  so  as  to  make  both  members  agree. — In 
ver.  8;^  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  only  a  comma  should  stand  after 
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XaXu)^  though  then  indeed  the  reading  ov  XeyEi  cannot  be  the  correct 
one.  For  this  Griesbach  has  ah-eady  substituted  r]  ovxi^  and  ovxi 
even  might  be  omitted,  as  in  ver.  10,  for  \ir\  governs  the  whole  sen- 
tence. The  law  forms  so  far  a  contrast  with  aara  dvOgcj-rroVy  as  it  con- 
tains the  Divine  will.) 

Vers.  9-11. — It  appears  striking  that  to  prove  how  even  the  law 
recognizes  the  principle  under  consideration,  so  remote  a  passage  as 
Deut  XXV.  4,  should  be  quoted,  as  the  apostle  in  ver.  13  points  to  a 
fact  far  more  directly  pertinent.  Paul  seems  however  intentionally 
to  have  chosen  this  proof  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  ar- 
gument. The  sense  is  this  :  if  the  holy  Scriptures  adjudge  even  to 
the  beast  the  requisite  food  in  return  for  his  labour,  how  much  more 
shall  this  be  observed  in  relation  to  men.  In  the  "  doth  God  care 
for  oxen,"  etc.,  by  no  means  lies  the  idea  that  God  does  not  provide 
for  the  beasts  ;  but,  as  the  St'  rijudg  eypdcj)?]  which  follows  shews,  it 
only  asserts  that  the  ordinances  of  the  law  relating  to  animals  have 
also  a  reference  to  man,  and  were  written  for  his  good,  and  that  con- 
sequently what  is  valid  as  regards  animals  admits  of  application  in 
increased  potency  to  the  human  race.  The  passage  1  Tim.  v.  18  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  (In  ver.  9  0tAidw  =  fCTjfxoojy  from  (ptfiogy 
capistrum,  to  close  the  mouth  with  a  muzzle.  It  occurs  figuratively 
in  Matth.  xxii.  12. — 'AXoaw,  properly  to  beat,  stamp,  thence  beat  out 
the  corn,  i.  e.,  thresh,  which,  as  is  well-known,  is  performed  in  the 
East  either  by  means  of  oxen  or  threshing-carts. — In  ver.  10  the  in- 
terpunctuation  must  with  Lachmann  be  so  restored,  as  to  put  a 
comma  after  Gew,  and  thus  make  the  whole  form  only  one  question. 
AVith  TTavTug  Aeyet,  supply  r)  yQa<p7]  as  subject. — Concerning  the  her- 
meneutic  principle  c5t'  rjiidg  eypdcpr]  see  the  observations  on  Rom.  iv. 
23. — Lachmann  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  reading  received  by 
Griesbach,  in  opposition  to  the  text.  rec.  which  reads  rrj^  iXmdog 
avTov  iierexeiv  trr'  D^TTcdt.  Ploughing  and  threshing  stand  for  hus- 
bandry in  general ;  this  entire  pursuit  has  significance  and  aim  only 
in  the  presupposed  hope  of  participating  in  ^e  produce  ;  this  hope 
therefore  may  not  be  deceived.  The  rov  iietex^lv  belongs  indifferently 
to  both  parallel  divisions  of  the  verse.  Spiritual  sowing  and  reaping 
are  thus  paralleled,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  again  the  repsonircr 
is  a  minori  ad  majus,  "  If  we  impart  to  you  that  whic'x  is  great,  we 
may  certainly  lay  claim  to  that  w^hich  is  of  less  value,  and  especiallv 
we,  through  whom  the  faith  has  been  planted  among  you.''  The 
expression  oapKiKa  has  here  certainly  the  signification  ''  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,"  although  with  the  accessory  idea 
of  that  which  is  subordinate.  The  dXXoi  looks  naturally  back  to  vers. 
5,  6, — The  12th  verse  should  properly  com^aence  with  dXXd  :  since 
It  is  there  stated  for  wh/it  reason  Paul  does  not  lay  claim  to  this  his 
acknowledged  right.) 
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Vers.  12-14. — 'To  the  observation,  that  he  abstained  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  belonging  to  him,  Paul  adds  that  he  wished  to 
give  no  offence  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  can,  in  agreement  with 
Acts  XX.  33,  seq.,  only  be  understood  that  he  did  not  wish  the  gos- 
pel to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  worldly  gain.  Yet  unwilling  for  a 
moment  to  sanction  the  supposition  that  this  was  wTongly  done  by 
the  other  teachers  who  made  use  of  their  lawful  claim  on  the 
churches,  he  adduces  in  addition  the  parallel  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  proof  that  the  acceptance  of  maintenance 
by  the  j)reachers  of  the  gospel  was  not  unbecoming,  and  observes  that 
living  by  the  gospel  was  appointed  to  his  followers  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  himself.  (Matth.  x.  10  ;  Luke  x.  8.)  The  apostle  manifestly 
here  utters  a  sentiment  equally  applicable  in  all  time^,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  the  gospel  in  the  j^ayment  of  the  clergy  (by 
the  end  of  the  second  century  appear  definite  salaries  [divisiones 
mensurnce  Cypr.  epist.  39  (34)]  and  fees  \_f ratines  sportulantes  Tert, 
apol.  c.  39,  Bingham  origg.  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  seq.]);  indeed  the  men- 
tion of  lepd  and  of  dvGcaGTrjpiov^  might  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  confessor's  fees,  which  in  recent  times  appear  almost  universally 
offensive.  However  we  must  certainly  say,  that  if  Paul  was  referring 
especially  to  the  offerings  at  the  communion,  offerings  which  from 
circumstances  very  early  became  customary,  he  had  in  view  a  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  united  both  rulers  and 
congregation.  But  when  this  spirit  is  wanting,  and  the  gifts  are 
bestowed  reluctantly,  then  indeed  they  are  of  evil.  (In  ver.  12  the 
TTjg  vfiioi'  e^ovalag  is  to  be  understood  :  "  of  the  right  in-  you,"  and 
not  "  of  the  right  which  ye  possess."  The  alteration  to  rjiicxiv  which 
Riickert  himself  approves,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  we 
may  perceive  in  the  ndvra  oreyo^iev  that  the  apostle,  as  might  have- 
been  expected,  found  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  his  principle,  and 
indeed  with  his  numerous  employments  [2  Cor.,  xi.  28]  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  he  could  reduce  it  to  practice  at  all.  Though, 
meanwhile,  he  (at  least  in  Corinth)  worked  with  his  intimate  friend 
Aquila,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  literal  sense  Paul  did  not  earn  his 
entire  livelihood. — Upon  the  todteiv  t:fc  rod  lepov,  eating  from  the  tern- 
pie,  see  Lev.  vii.  7,  14 ;  Deut.  xviii.  1,  seq.  The  priest  received  a 
portion  of  certain  sacrifices.  Eating  from  the  temple  means,  re- 
ceiving subsistence  from  the  temple. — In  ver.  13,  Lachmann  has 
preferred  napeSpevovreg  to  npoaedpevovreg  :  the  signification  of  both 
forms  is  the  same.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  o^oAa^eiv,  to  have 
leisure  for  something,  i.  e.,  to  pursue  some  occupation,  to  labour  at 
something.  In  3  Mace.  iv.  15,  the  substantive  rrpooedpta  is  found. — 
'LviiiiEpi^EoOat  is  also  found  only  in  this  passage  ;  it  means  "  to  divide 
among  themselves,"  so  that  the  distributors  themselves  obtain  a  por- 
tion.    Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sacrifice  was  divided  between 
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the  altar  and  the  priests  ;  the  priests  also  ate  the  shevv-bread  after 
they  had  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  in  the  ancient  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principle,  a  portion  of  the  oblations  fell  to  the 
priesthood.) 

Vers.  15-17. — Paul,  however,  by  this  representation,  by  no  means 
desires  that  for  the  future  his  subsistence  should  be  provided  for 
him  ;  his  own  labour  is  to  him  a  glory  which  he  will  not  suffer  to  be 
taken  from  him.  The  annunciation  of  the  gospel,  he  says,  is  a  duty 
imposed  on  him,  but  on  the  manner  of  this,  on  his  willing  self- 
sacrificing  application  to  it  depended  his  reward.  In  this  lies  the 
expression  of  a  high  moral  feeling.  Man  can  do  whatever  he  per- 
ceives it  is  the  will  of  Grod  he  should  perform,  but  with  internal  re- 
luctance, with  a  resisting  heart ;  and  he  has  his  reward  accordingly. 
But  he  who  in  cheerful  mind  does  more  than  is  needful,  secures  to 
himself  an  especial  gain.  The  following  passage,  which  describes 
what  kind  of  reward  he  hoped,  proves  how  remote  was  the  apos- 
tle's idea  from  justification  by  works,  or  desire  of  gain.  It  is  of 
course  therefore  understood  that  the  "  doing  more  than  is  necessary" 
cannot  be  construed  into  a  capability  of  opera  super erogatoria.  In 
the  command  to  love  God  above  all  things,  is  of  course  comprehended 
the  injunction  to  do  all  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  God's  will  will- 
ingly {eK6v)y  not  unwillingly  {dtcodv).  Yet  a  command  may  be  more  or 
less  perfectly  fulfilled  according  to  human  modes  of  conception, 
wherein  indeed  it  follows  that  an  imperfect  fulfilment  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  equivalent  to  none  at  all.  In  reading  this  passage,  an  im- 
pression of  exaggeration  always  remains.  The  words  "  it  were  better 
for  me  to  die,"  seem  to  be  hyperbolical,  or  if  this  glorying  in  not 
being  chargeable  was  so  significant,  Paul  should  never  have  accepted 
the  slightest  assistance,  which,  according  to  Phil.  iv-.  15,  16,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  ;  and  then  the  other  apostles  might  properly  have 
followed  the  same  course,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  believing 
that  Paul  alone  had  such  a  dispensation.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  tjue  humility  requires  what  is  offered  in  love  to  be  accepted  : 
the  language  here  seems  to  border  on  self-righteous  pride.  Some- 
tJiing  similar  is  found  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
But  all  such  doubts  and  suppositions  vanish  if  we  consider  that  the 
glorying  which  Paul  estimates  so  highly,  is  not  a  glorying  before 
men,  but  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  these  words  therefore  only  express 
the  apostle's  sincere  love  to  God  ;  he  would  rather  die  than  in  the 
slightest  degree  offend  him,  or  do  the  slightest  particle  less  than  he 
knows  to  be  in  his  power.  In  ver.  15,  ovro)  yhrjTMy  that  it  be  thus 
done,  implies  support  from  the  church.  The  clause  r)  to  navxrjiJ'd  fwv 
Iva  Tiq  Kevcjoy  bears  the  character  of  an  anacoluthon.  First,,  an  in- 
finitive was  probably  to  follow,  but  in  the  earnestness  of  discourse 
Paul  continues  with  ?m,  involving,  as  it  were,  the  threat,  I  will  not 
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suffer  that,  etc.  "Iva  has  evidently  here,  as  in  ver.  18,  a  weakened 
signification.  The  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  and  sanctioned 
by  Bilh'oth,  KaXbv  yap  fJbOL  fidXXov  dnoOaveiv^  r)  to  Kavx'J^f^d  iiov  ovdelc 
KevaxreCy  by  no  means  removes  the  difficulty,  for  Kavxw^  i^^^  neces- 
sarily requires  something  to  be  supplied,  as  e.  ^.,  "  to  allow  myself 
to  be  despised."  Further,  it  has  only  B  and  D  in  its  favour,  and  the 
original  reading  in  D  was  different.  Seeing  then  that  other  Codd. 
differ  again  in  these  words,  this  reading  must  decidedly  yield  to  the 
common  one. — Yer.  16,  dvdyM],  refers  to  Christ's  commission  [see 
Acts  xxii.  21,  xxvi.  16],  signifying  thus  a  moral  necessity. — Yer.  17 
resumes  with  ydg  the  subject  of  ver.  15,  giving  ver.  16  the  nature  of 
a  parenthesis.  Upon  the  meaning  of  fiiGdov  ^w,  see  further  on  ver. 
23,  and  on  olfcovofiia  at  iv.  1.  The  same  is  found  in  Col.  i.  25.  Else- 
where oUovofjLia  signifies  the  plan  of  salvation  itself,  Eph.  i.  10,  iii.  2, 
9. — Upon  the  well-known  construction  of  the  passive  with  the  accu- 
sative consult  Winer's  Q-ram.  §  32,  5.) 

Yers.  18-23. — Kich  as  Paul's  epistles  are  in  passages  expressing 
the  purest  love,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  apostle's  purity  of 
feeling  shines  so  pre-eminently  as  in  this.  In  perfect  disinterested  love 
he  claims  for  reward  the  permission  only  to  live  in  the  hardest  self- 
denial  as  a  servant.  He  adapts  himself  in  self-sacrificing  love  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  in  order  to  win  them  to  their  salvation.  This 
incomparable  passage  breathes  the  beneficent  spirit  of  Kom.  ix.  3, 
without  the  hyperbolical  form  in  which  it  is  there  expressed.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  this  proceeding  of  the  apostle's,  to  be  a  Jew 
to  the  Jew,  etc.,  would  be  very  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those 
of  less  matured  and  elevated  views.  Its  exercise  required  in  fact, 
perfect  purity  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  otherwise  it  would  be  easy 
to  confound  more  indifferent  with  essential  points,  and  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  false  indulgence.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  Ex- 
plain that  the  compliance  w^hich  the  apostle  here  so  earnestly  re- 
commends has  no  reference  to  positive  errors,  but  only  concerns 
Adiaphora.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  freedom  we  see  the 
Kedeemer  himself  acting.  Finally,  the  'lovdaloLg  w^  'lovdaXogy  Iva 
'loudaiovg  KepSiJGojy  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  etc.,  involves  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  arrangement  treated  of  at  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  for  this  does  not 
affirm  that  Paul  would  convert  no  Jew,  the  other  apostles  no  Gen- 
tile, but  that  they  desired  to  settle  the  theatre  of  their  labours  among 
Gentiles  or  Jews  ;  and  even  this  was  subsequently  modified,  since 
Peter  visited  Kome  and  John  Ephesus.  (Yer.  18,  on  the  fut.  with  Iva 
comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  6, 1. — 'ASdnavog,  without  reward,  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  Matth.  x.  8.  In  the  New  Testament  it  dops 
not  again  occur.  According  to  the  before-mentioned  deduction  of 
the  apostle,  the  elg  ro/i?)  naraxQijocoQaL,  in  order  Qiot  to  abuse,  intimates 
merely  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  m  Mm,  because  the  Spirit  had  re- 
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vealed  this  knowledge  to  him,  but  not  in  all  preachers. — In  ver.  19 
EK  ndvr(jjv  must  be  considered  masculinCj  independent  of  any  one, 
answerable  only  to  Christ.  The  article  before  TrXelovag  points  to 
those  called  to  salvation,  appointed  to  it  of  God;  Kiickert  erro- 
neously takes  it  as  synonymous  with  -nXeloroi, — In  ver.  20-23  the 
distinction  between  the  four  classes  there  enumerated '  is  not  easy. 
It  is  best  to  regard  the  Jews  and  the  avoixoi^  i,  e.,  Gentiles,  as  the 
leading  contrasts,  and  the  ol  vnb  vofiovy  those  under  law,  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Gentiles.  By  the  dvofiog  cannot  be  meant  one  who 
acknowledged  absolutely  no  law  ;  such  an  one  would  be  designated 
dael37jgy  impious,  but  merely  one  to  whom  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
unknown.  But  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  this  expression, 
Paul  adds  ft^)  cov  avofioc  GecS  aAA'  evvofxog  XpLOTG),  not  being  tvithout  law 
to  God,  etc.  [where  Lachmann  has  substituted  the  genitive  for  the 
dative,  which  appears  to  me  preferable,  because  here  dvoiiog  and 
h'voiLLog  are  used  substantively] ;  to  be  loosed  from  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  Christ.  Now  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down,  the  daOevelg,  weak,  are  Gentiles 
who  manifested  a  certain  degree  of  strictness  in  their  lives,  as  there 
are  in  Eom.  xiv.  1,  seq.,  such  Christians  described  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  ol  vTTo  vofMov,  those  under  law,  must  be  those  who,  without 
being  actual  Jews,  have  nevertheless  taken  upon  themselves  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  consequently  proselytes.  Between  proselytes  of 
the  gate  and  those  of  righteousness  no  distinction  is  here  made. 
But  Jewish  Christians  cannot  (as  Billroth  would  maintain)  here  be 
meant,  since  they  have  yet  to  be  gained  over  ;  he  indeed  considers 
that  KeQ6riG(jd  might  signify  the  passing  from  Judaizing  Christianity 
to  that  preached  by  Paul ;  but  in  opposition  to  this  is  the  analogy 
in  the  three  other  passages  and  the  gg)og)  in  ver.  22.  Paul  means  to 
say  that  to  those  who  were  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  he 
yielded  in  matters  of  secondary  importance,  but  after  their  conver- 
sion he  naturally  sought  to  render  them  in  all  things  consistent  with 
their  profession  ;  but  of  any  adhesion  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Judaism  or  heathenism  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  as  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  ]3roves. — In  ver.  22  the  article  before  irdvTa 
is  certainly  genuine,  and  refers  to  what  precedes,  "  all  this  have  I 
become  to  all ;''  and  ndvrag  is  evidently  an  alteration  of  the  scenuine 
7:dvT(i)g  TLvdg,  i.  e.,  out  of  every  category  to  save  some,  of  course  only 
through  the  power  of  Christ.  Paul  does  not  contemplate  gaining 
all,  without  exception,  but  only  those  ordained  to  everlasting  life. — 
In  ver.  23  critical  authorities  decidedly  favour  ndvra  instead  of  tovto, 
— IvyKOLVGjvbg  avrov  marks  not  alone  participation  in  the  extension 
of  the  gospel,  as  Billroth  thinks,  but  in  all  its  blessings.  Paul 
would  participate  in  the  publication,  if  he  preached  unwillingly  ; 
but  he  includes  within  it  an  earnest  self-denial,  in  his  coui'se  of  pro- 
Yp^.  IV.— 20 
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ceeding,  in  order  not  to  be  a  reprobate  [dSoKLfxogj  ver.  27].  It  iB 
only  as  thus  taken  that  the  following  stands  in  strict  connexion  witli 
that  .which  precedes.  This  by  no  means  comes  into  collision  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  all  that  Paul  here  enumerates 
is  likewise  the  fruit  of  faith.  The  apostle  simply  contrasts  a  state  of 
devotedness  in  self-denial,  a  building  with  gold^  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  with  the  negligence  of  the  indifferent  ;  and  only  to  the  for- 
mer is  the  promise  made  of  perfect  participation  in  the  gospol,  i.  e.,. 
the  kingdom  of  God.     See  on  Matth.  xxv.  1,  seq.,  14,  seq.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — The  apostle  then  recommends  the  exercise  of 
these  principles.  Every  believer  according  to  his  position  ought  to 
conduct  himself  with  caution,  not  permitting  to  himself  the  practice 
of  every  privilege  conceded  to  him,  without  regard  to  those  enter- 
taining different  opinions,  but  denying  himself  This  endeavour  is 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  race,  from  which  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  Christian  antiquity  generally,  so  many  comparisons  were 
taken.  It  is  however  not  merely  the  act  of  running  in  itself  which 
forms  the  point  of  comparison,  but  also  the  ty/fparem,  the  numerous 
renunciations  which  the  champions  undergo,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  to  win  the  victory  on  the  day  of  contest.**'  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Christian  must  in  the  struggle  for  salvation  crucify  his 
iiesh  to  win  the  crown.  Eeferring,  finally,  to  the  passage  iii.  15,  we 
cannot  consider  the  "  receiving  the  prize"  (l3pa[3elov  Xaii^idveiv)^  to 
imply  salvation  generally,  for  this,  if  no  complete  backsliding  follow, 
is  even  possible  where  wood,  straw,  and  stubble  have  been  built  up  ; 
but  the  highest  degree  of  bliss,  which  is  conditional  on  fidelity  and 
the  degree  of  sanctification.  Therefore  the  *'  runners"  are  the 
faithful  without  exception,  but  the  "  one"  who  receives  the  prize  in- 
dicates the  body  of  those  faithful  elect,  who  are  not  merely  and 
scarcely  saved  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  building,  but  who  have 
externally  and  internally  built  with  gold  ;  whom  therefore  their 
works,  because  they  are  imperishable,  shall  follow.  Kev.  xiv.  13. 
(BpapeXov  or  tnadXov  is  the  technical  term  for  the  crown  decreed  to 
the  victor  by  the  judges  of  the  combat.  The  Etymol.  magn,  ex- 
plains the  expression  :  Bpafietov  Xeyerac  6  irapci  (3pa(3evTU)v  dcdoiievog 
Grecpavog  roi  vtKojvrt.  It  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  14. — Upon  the  d(p6ap- 
Tog  orecpavogy  consult  1  Pet.  i.  3,  v.  4.)  • 

Vers.  26,  27. — This  salutary  self-denial  the  apostle  represents 
in  conclusion,  as  the  reason  (although  it  must  not  be  considered  the 
only  one)  for  the  abandonment  of  his  lawful  claims  in  the  particu- 
lars before  mentioned.  Besides  the  race,  he  now  draws  his  simile 
from  boxing,  in  order  to  reach  the  idea  of  an  adversary,  which  the 
first  image  did  not  involve.  He  mentions  his  body  as  iliis  adversary. 
He  speaks  here  not  of  a  false  asceticism,  which  he  himself  blames 
*  See  uElian.  Var.  Hist.  iii.  30,  x.  2.     Horat.  de  Arte  Poet.  v.  142,  seq. 
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(Col.  ii.  23),  but  he  desires  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  and 
to  admonish  the  Corinthians  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  aflections  and  lusts  (GaL  v.  13-24).  We  may  thus 
unhesitatingly  suppose,  that  Paul  apprehended  it  would  not  be  en- 
tirely beneficial  for  him  to  abandon  altogether  his  handicraft,  and 
liYe  solely  for  his  spiritual  calling,  though  without  in  the  least  degree 
proposing  to  make  his  proceeding  in  this  particular  a  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  others.  This  view  shews  an  unusually  refined  conscien- 
tiousness and  strictness  towards  himself,  coupled  with  the  tenderest 
indulgence  towards  others.  (Ver.  26,  dSijXcjjg  —  elg  ddriXov^  2  Mace, 
vii.  34,  uncertainly,  without  aim.  'Mpa  d^pecv  is  to  be  understood  as 
parallel  to  ddri?^G)g^  "  without  real  antagonists,  in  imaginary  contest;" 
its  other  acceptation  ^'  to  make  a  false  stroke,"  presupposes  also  an 
opponent. — In  ver.  27,  the  readings  vnomdi^o)  and  vnoTne^o)  yield  to 
the  more  usual  ijncjmd^o}.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  pugilists 
IjTVKTrjgj  pugW] ;  "  to  strike  under  the  eye,"  means  to  hit  hard,  to 
render  incapable  of  continuing  the  combat.  The  dovXayoyyelv  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  false  carnal  liberty  into  which  so  many  Corin- 
thians were  in  danger  of  falling. — The  conjecture  dXXovg  supjDOses 
KTjpvaaeiv  to  denote  the  herald's  proclamation  of  the  conqueror  ;  but 
then  Paul  would  leave  the  image  of  the  combatant,  to  pass  to  that 
of  the  herald.  It  is  more  probable  that,  now  abandoning  figurativ^e 
speech  altogether,  he  mentions  his  calling  with  the  proper  expres- 
sion, and  declares  that  he  would  not  teach  the  way  of  salvation 
to  others,  and  himself  remain  behind  as  one  who  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  not  stand  the  highest  proof) 

.Chap.  X.  1,  2. — Tiiis  sketch  of  the  true  procedure  in  -matters 
indifferent,  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  representation  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  even  in  those  upon  whom  grace  has  been  bestowed. 
The  apostle  by  no  means  contents  himself  with  a  dry  exhortation 
on  the  subject,  but  enforces  his  admonition  by  eloquent  and  ani- 
mated, examples  drawn  from  sacred  history.  (See  ver.  6,  seq.) 
This  passage,  finally,  is  the  first  instance  which  occurs  in  Paul's 
Epistles  of  that  peculiar  figurative  concepton  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  may  be  regarded  as  allied  to  allegorical  interpretation,  and 
which  has  been  usually  considered  in  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  invincible  remains  of  their  Judaism.  We  must  reserve  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  for  our  Introduction  to  the*  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and,  with  reference  to  earlier  writers,'*'"  content  our- 
selves with  the  remark  here,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  employ  this  interpretation,  viz.,  in  establish- 
ment of  the  weightiest  lines  of  argument,  by  no  means  sanctions 

*  Ein  Wort  liber  tiefera  Schrifcsinn.  Koenigsberg,  1842. — Die  biblischo  Schriftauslo 
gung.     Hamburg,  1825. 
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the  assumption  that  it  is  simply  to  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  instead  of  being  based  on  positive  and  objective  truth.  It 
was  ordained  by  God  that  not  only  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship,  but  also  the  historical  records  of  the  people  of 
God,  were  to  form  types  of  higher  spiritual  phenomena,  viz.,  of  the 
economy,  doctrine  and  history  of  Christianity.  Thus  in  this  passage 
the  history  of  Israel  is  typically  conceived  as  referring  to  the  sacra- 
mental rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  contain  like 
holy  vessels  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  and  thus  in  this  very 
passage  lies  indirectly  a  powerful  argument  for  these  two  sacra- 
ments.— Vers.  1,  2,  treat  immediately  of  baptism  ;*  ver.  2  contain- 
ing the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  facts  related  in  ver.  1.  The 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  cloudy  and  iiery  pillar,  are 
the  objects  held  up  to  our  view.  When  they  are  said  to  have  been 
under  the  cloud  {vnb  rrjv  vecp^Xrjv  rjoav^^  as  in  ver.  2,  "  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  cloud''  {tiSa-nrioavro  ev  r^  vecpe?^^)^  reference  is  made  to 
the  account  in  Exod.  xiv.  19,  20,  which  represents  the  pillar  of  cloud 
as  concealing  the  Israelites  from  the  view  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
surrounding  them  as  with  a  veil.  The  vno,  under,  marks  therefore 
their  being  under  a  beneficent  protecting  power.  Ordinarily  the 
general  typical  relation  of  these  facts  to  baptism  is  alone  insisted  on. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  mention  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  in 
ver.  2,  also  is  by  no  means  casual ;  on  the  contrary  these  points 
would  seem  to  involve  the  most  essential  elements  of  baptism.  As 
in  John  iii.  5,  baptism  is  represented  as  regeneration  from  water  and 
spirit,  so  here  the  cloud  (symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence)  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  type  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  the  apostle  intended 
by  any  means  to  assert  that  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  under 
the  conduct  of  the  pilkr  of  cloud  exercised  a  similar  power  to  that 
possessed  by  baptism  ;  that  event  was  simply  an  image  of  the  lat- 
ter. Yet  this  passage,  as  the  actual  means  of  release  from  their 
former  rulers,  was  introductory  to  the  future  relation  of  Israel  to 
Moses,  the  leader  appointed  to  them  by  God  ;  hence  the  additional 
phrase  elg  rbv  MwDcr^v,  unto  Moses,  by  which  is  signified  the  connex- 
ion of  the  people  with  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sented by  Moses.  It  appears  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  attempts 
by  allusive  references  to  render  the  type  more  perfect,  such  as  that 
drops  from  the  clouds  fell  on  the  Israelites,  or  that  they  were  sprinkled 
by  the  sea,  must  be  utterly  disco.rded.  (Ver.  I.  Ov  dSXcj  vfidg  dyvoelv 
—  ovK  dyvoTjT^ov  of  Rom.  i.  13,  xi.  25 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  is  a  form 

*  Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  where  the  Flood  is  in  a  similar  manner  received  as  a  type  of 
baptism.  Perishing  human  nature  is  the  old  man,  buried  in  baptism  (Rom.  vi,  3,  4),  Noah 
with  his  family  the  new-born  creature,  the  now  birth.  In  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Egyptians  signify  the  death-dco^n^:!  old  man,  while  Israel  typifies  the  heir  of  Go^ 
bora  to  ft  now  and  spiritual  life. 
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^^vliich  lends  to  the  following  thought  great  emphasis. — In  ver.  2, 
ifiarrriaavTo  is  not  to  be  considered  strictly  passive,  but  may  be  trans- 
lated "  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized."  Lachmann  and 
Kiickert  have  from  external  authorities  preferred  t(3a7TrLadr](jav  ;  but 
the  passive  is  without  doubt  the  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers 
to  relieve  a  difficulty.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — As  to  the  second  point,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15,  which  had  already  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  24,  25  ;  Wisd,  xvi.  20,  21  ;  and  John  vi.  been  understood 
typically),  and  of  the  water  which  miraculously  sprung  forth  from 
the  rock  (Exod.  xvii.  6),  is  inwnediately  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
TTvei^iariKoVy  spiritual.  The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  origin 
of  the  water,  to  the  rock,  and  even  Christ  is  directly  indicated  as  the 
Eock.  But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  inferred  from  the  expressions 
^^  spiritual  food,  drink"  {ispcjfia,  -nofia  TrvevfiariKov)^  that  Paul  had 
in  view  only  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
TTvevfiarifcov  stands  in  contrast  with  the  aapKiKov^  fleshly,  only  in  so 
far  as  the  temporal  manna  and  water  represented  something  higher, 
namely  Jesus'  glorified  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  so  fer  only  is  the 
Rock,  Christ,  as  it  in  one  respect  prefigures  him.  As  the  water 
•streamed  from  the  rock,  so  flow  from  Christ  streams  of  living  water 
(John  vii.  38);  he  is  the  life  for  the  entire  human  race  (John  vi.)  A 
diffieulty  is  created  only  by  the  phrase  "  which  followed  them" 
(cLKoXovdovorig).  Rabbins  dreamed  strangely  enough  of  the  rock  really 
following  (see  Wetstein  on  this  passage) ;  others  considered  that  be- 
cause the  Israelites  took  water  with  them  in  pitchers,  or  because  the 
miracle  was  repeated  (Num.  xx.  10),  the  rock,  as  it  ivere,  accompa- 
nied them  ;  but  these  and  similar  conceptions  need  no  refutation. 
Calvin's  view  on  the  subject  is  more  deserving  of  attention,  and  in 
it  Billroth  agrees,  that  the  rock  here  signifies  the  water  which 
streamed  from  the  rock ;  and  inasmuch  as  water  never  failed  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  may  be  said  the  rock  followed  them. 
But  this  explanation  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  not  said 
of  the  rock  itself,  but  of  the  spiritual  rock,  i.  e.,  of  the  rock  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites  :  it  doubtless  corres- 
ponds therefore  better  with  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  to  receive  it 
as  signifying  that  the  Divine  presence  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
bestower  of  that  material  food,  was  ever  present  with  them,  his 
blessing  likewise  accompanying  them. 

Ver.  5. — These  gifts  of  mercy  all  received  without  exception  ; 
in  this  respect  no  individual  Israelite  had  less  than  another  ;  as  one 
family  they  ate  one  food,  and  drank  one  drink.  (Comp.  vers.  3,  4, 
TTavreg  to  avrb  ^QCy^ia,  to  avTo  irojxa,  where  the  equality  of  all  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  is  expressed,  certainly  with  refer- 
once  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  described  in  ver.  17,)     Nevertheless 
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the  greater  number  displeased  God  ;  he  had  delight  but  in  few, 
and  their  punishment  deprived  them  of  their  inheritance  of  the 
promised  land  ;  so  likewise  the  unfaithful  in  the  Israel  of  the  New 
Testament  will  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  though  they 
were  yet  to  attain  salvation.  (In  Heb.  iii.  17  this  occurrence 
[Num.  xxvi.  64,  65]  is  treated  entirely  in  the  same  manner,  though 
here  the  more  expressive  Karear^JcjOTjoav  stands  for  the  milder  eneoov 
which  occurs  there.) 

Ver.  6. — These  events  in  the  Old  Testament  give  occasion  for 
an  earnest  exhortation  from  the  apostle  to  his  readers.  He  regards 
lust  as  the  origin  of  all  evil,  adduciifg  individual  examples  as  he 
pi'oceeds.  The  form  ravra  6e  rvnot  rjfiCjv  eyevijOrjaaVy  these  things 
were  our  examples  might  in  itself  be  understood  as  simply  declar- 
ing that  the  examples  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  were  only 
warnings  intended  for  Christians,  in  the  same  way  as  other  instances 
of  manifest  punishment  attending  sin  might  be  employed.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  events  recorded  in  vers.  1-4,  argues  the 
apostle's  purpose  to  draw  a  definite  parallel,  and  this  is  confirmed 
in  ver.  11,  in  which  the  idea  is  repeated,  and  where  the  clause 
elr  ovg  rd  TtXrj  rCov  alcovojv  KarrjvrrjGev,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,  only  gains  a  reference  to  the  context  by  bringing* 
it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  ravra  de  ndvra  rvnoc  owe- 
(iacvov  eneivoK;^  and  all  these  things  happened  to  them,  etc.  So  that 
tlie  sense  is  :  this  all  happened  unto  them  as  prefigurations ,  in- 
tended by  God,  having  reference  to  those  who  should  live  afterwards. 
Paul  regards  the  types  as  actual  prophecies,  real  images  of  subse- 
quent occurrences,  just  as  in  the  first  germ  or  leaf-formation  of  a 
tree,  the  future  blossom  is  represented  and  shadowed  forth. 
Finally,  the  eI<;  rb  [jltj  elvac,  k.  r.  A.,  embraces  the  idea  that  one  -pnY" 
pose  of  these  types  was  also  ethical  ;  history  is  to  be  a  living  mirror 
for  the  present,  ^ypdcprj  npog  vovOeoiav  ^/jfiiov^  ver.  11.  Without  this 
ri-'gard  to  edification,  the  whole  system  of  types  becomes  child's-play. 
(See  the  remarks  on  ix.  10.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Paul  adduces  from  the  history  of  Israel  four  forms 
of  sin,  as  manifestations  of  the  one  fundamental  sin  of  lust :  idol- 
atry, fornication,  temptation,  and  murmuring  against  the  Lord.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Corinthian  church  approached  in  some 
i.-cgree  these  forms  of  sin,  even  though  none  had  so  deeply  fallen 
as  to  have  actually  committed  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The 
renewed  mention  of  idolatry  in  ver.  14,  shews  how  necessary  Paul 
considered  it  to  warn  against  relapse  into  this  sin.  In  a  city 
like  Corinth,  in  which  the  worship  of  Venus  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, a  j)articipation  in  the  sacrificial  festivals  in  the  temple 
itself  could  not  well  take  place  unrebuked.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
we  are  to  distinguish  grosser  and  more   subtle  forms  of  idolatry ; 
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every  turning  away  from  the  Lord  to  the  creature  constitutes 
idolatry.  We  must  accordingly  say  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  was  a  pure  tempting  of  God,  a  tempta- 
tion to  fornication.  Finally,  the  temptation  to  murmur  is  expe- 
rienced hy  all  who  do  not  stand  firm  in  self-denial  To  any  special 
occasion  of  murmuring,  such  as  the  unec[ual  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  grace  (certainly  not  yet  even  alluded  to),  or  the  command  to  ab- 
stain from  participation  in  meats  offered  to  idols,  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  slightest  reference  ;  it  is  better  to  take  the  expression 
in  its  widest  signification.  (Ver.  7  refers  to  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  The 
words  literally  are  more  applicable  to  fleshly  enjoyment  than  to 
idolatry,  but  they  are  spoken  of  the  Israelites  upon  occasion  of  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  describe  properly  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  lapse. — Ver.  8  refers  to  Numb.  xxv.  1,  seq.,  only 
there,  ver,  9,  24,000  are  mentioned.  The  supposition  that,  in  the 
smaller  number  mentioned  by  the  apostle  [see  ver.  8],  those  put  to 
death  by  the  express  command  of  Moses  were  not  reckoned,  is 
forced.  Either  Paul  erred  in  the  number,  or  the  abbreviation 
eUooirpg  was  falsely  read  by  the  transcribers. — In  Joseph  us  (Arch. 
iv.  6)  we  have,  for  similar  reasons,  only  14,000. — ^'er.  9.  The  read- 
ing Oeov  is  certainly  false  ;  we  might  with  sqme  reason,  hesitate  be- 
tween KvpLov  and  XptaroVj  for  Kvgiog  may  also  indicate  Christ,  who, 
as  the  manifest  God,  is  also  recognized  as  active  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment [1  Pet.  i.  11  ;  Heb.  xL  26].  The  apostle's  words  refer  to 
Num.  xxi.  5,  6,  which  involve  the  tempting  of  God  (eKneLpd^eiv  = 
t^»5)  in  so  far  as  by  their  discontent*  they  put  God's  long-suffering 
to  the  proof.  Such  discontent,  it  is  true,  is  not  attributed  to  the 
Corinthians,  but  they  nevertheless  equally  tempted  God  when  they, 
by  their  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  exposed  themselves  to  unneces- 
sary hazard. — Ver.  10  refers  to  Numb.  xiv.  2,  seq.,  36,  seq.  True, 
the  punishment  is  not  there  represented  as  immediately  following 
the  murmuring,  but  God  forgives  the  people  at  the  entreaty  of 
Moses  [see  ver.  20]  ;  the  threat,  however,  that  all  shall  die  in  the 
wilderness  is  immediately  added  ;  and  in  ver.  36,  seq.,  attention  is 
especially  draw^n  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat.  The  6?.oOp£vrrir,^ 
destroyer  [Exod.  xii.  23  =  iT*»".tt)s?]  is  accordingly  only  mentioned  as 
the  fulfiUer  of  the  Divine  purposes.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
understand  a  bad  angel  thus  employed,  good  angels  likewise  appear 
as  executors  of  the  Divine  judgments.) 

Ver.  11. — The  connexion  in  this  verse  has  already  been  adverted 
to  in  ver.  6.  (The  reading  rviruubg^  preferred  by  Lachmann,  is 
merely  a  correction  of  the  more  difiicult  tvttol)^  and  therefore  it  is 
only  the  clause  "  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come''  {sir  ovg 
rd  t^Xt]  tu)v  alG)vu)v  KarijvTTjaev)  .which  requires  elucidation.  In  the 
principal  passage  concerning  the  ParovMa  (Matth.  xxiv.  1,  ser|..  tc 
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the  Comm.  upon  which  the  reader  is  refen*ed),  and  frequently  in 
the  apostolic  epistles,  it  is  described  as  near  at  haod,  consequently 
the  apostolic  was  considered  the  latter  age  (Gal.  iv.  3  ;  1  Pet.  i.  20, 
iv.  7  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8  ;  Heb.  ix.  26  ;  1  John  ii.  18).  This  mode  of 
expression  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  apostles  did  not  know 
the  precise  period,  and  were  not  to  know  it  (Acts  i.  7),  and  yet  ear- 
nestly desired  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Again,  the  time  of  the 
new  dispensation  is,  with  reference  to  the  old,  to  be  regarded  liiU)- 
gether  as  the  latter  time  (inasmuch  as  this  is  already  borne,  though 
unseen,  within  it),  whose  manifestation  in  the  Parousia  appears  in 
Rome  degree  conditional  upon  human  fidelity  (2  Pet.  iii.  9) ;  for  which 
reason,  without  any  untruth,  all  the  pious  of  all  ages  may  represent . 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  at  hand.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a 
continual  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  an  invisible  one,  but  in  the 
end  it  shall  be  visible.  (The  expression  rd  rtXij  rCbv  al6vG)v  is  only 
to  be  found  here.  Alojveg  =  c^to^s*  indicates  as  well  the  greater 
epochs  in  which  all  history  is  unfolded,  as  also  the  created  things 
which  are  unfolded  in  them.  [Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3.]  The  plural  teX?} 
refers  to  the  successive  terminations  of  the  several  epochs  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  expression  stands  accordingly  =  7T/.rjpG)fj,a 
rCov  KatpcJVj  Eph.  i.  10. — KaravTao),  to  attain  unto,  to  come,  is  fre- 
quently the  language  of  Paul.  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  36  ;  Eph.  iv.  13  ; 
Phil.  iii.  11.) 

Vers.  12-15. — This  character  of  the  times,  continues  the  apostle, 
demands  great  watchfulness  and  fidelity,  for  the  r^Xr)  tCjv  aldjvcjv  bring 
with  them  the  fi^^^r}  •'Vah,  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (see  on  vii. 
26,  29),  in  which  the  sorest  temptations  of  believers  are  to  be  f  )und. 
Hitherto  no  other  than  human  temptations  had  overtaken  them 
{i.  e.,  such  as,  founded  in  human  relations,  were  hen?e  easily  over- 
come); 'God,  who  had.  called  them,  was  faithful,  and  in  future  also 
would  only  allow  them  to  fall  into  such  circumstances  of  difiiculty 
as  were  proportioned  to  their  strength  ;  but  so  much  the  more  was 
it  their  (the  Corinthians)  work  not  to  prepare  temptations  for  them- 
selves, and  by  gradually  weakening  their  spiritual  strength,  inca- 
pacitate themselves  for  resistance  in  the  day  of  conflict. — They  must 
therefore  shew  themselves  prudent,  and  avoid  every  approach  to 
idolatrous  servife.es,  from  which  (ver.  20)  issued  hostile  powers. — This 
is  evidently  the  train  of  thought  in  this  passage,  which  has  been  mis- 
understood by  most  commentators,  particularly  by  Billroth.  He 
remarks  that  TreiQaa^og  in  ver.  13  cannot  imply  sufferings  and  adver- 
sities ;  that  it  alludes  rather  to  the  temptation  to  participate  in 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  or  (should  this  construction  be  deemed  too 
narrow)  to  all  the  sins  inclusively  named  in  vers.  6-10.  But  temp- 
tations are  certainly  not  sins  1  The  apostle's  admonition  to  keep 
from  sin  is  unconditional,  but  from  temptations  non^  carx  secure 
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himself ;  they  assail  all,  without  exception  ;  here,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  he  well  armed  for  their  successful  resistance.  To 
this  the  6  Sokojv  eardvai,  l3XeneTG)  firj  "neaxi,  he  that  thinheth  he  stand- 
eth,  etc.,  would  seem  to  animate,  and  the  observation  in  ver.  13  to 
encourage.*  Accordingly  the  words  cannot  refer  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  Corinthians  exposed  themselves  ;  for  these  were 
precisely  that  tempting  of  the  Lord  (sKiretpd^etv  rbv  kvqlov)  which 
was  so  expressly  rebuked  as  sin,  but  rather  to  such  temptations  as 
occurred  to  them  without  their  own  instrumentality.  Whatever  temp- 
tations of  the  kind  they  have  hitherto  experienced,  says  Paul,  have 
been  moderate,  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  conquer,  but  there 
would  come  severer  trials ;  in  these,  God,  who  is  faithful,  would 
not  refuse  his  assistance  ;  while  yet  he  requires  earnestness  and 
watchfulness  from  believers.  Opposed  to  the  human  temptation 
{neLpaGfibg'  dvdp6mvog),  there  exists,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul,  a  higher 
and  more  dangerous  (Gen.  xxii.  1  ;  Exod,  xv.  25,  xvi.  4,  xx.  20  ; 
Deut.  xiii.  3),  for  which  the  Christian  must  reserve  his  weapons, 
consequently  not  endanger  them  by  entering  into  voluntary  con- 
flict. (In  ver.  12  the  words  eardvat  and  TTcnreiv,  stantes,  lapsi,  are 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  combat. — Ver.  13.  liiorog,  faithful  in 
his  promises  ;  but  the  promise  to  defend  believers  in  their  warfare 
is  implied  in  their  calling. — JIoltigel  is  to  be  combined  with  rrfv  ek- 
(3aaiv ;  he  permits  the  exigency  to  arrive,  and  provides  the  help  for 
it. — In  ver.  15  the  Kplvare  vfielg  6  (p7]fiLj  Judge  ye  what  I  say,  refers 
indeed  to  what  precedes,  but  more  especially  to  what  follows,  for 
Paul  now  returns  to  the  main  question,  viz.,  participation  in  idol- 
atrous repasts.) 

Ver.  16. — The  following  words  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (vers.  16, 
17),  and  which  refer  back  to  vers.  3,  4,  are  not  designed  to  teach 
anything  upon  the  subject  of  this  sacrament.  ■  The  apostle  rather 
exhibits  its  import  as  acknowledged  already  by  his  readers,  as 
shewn  by  the  questions  commencing  with  ot^^i,  which  imply  an  af- 
firmative answer.  The  object  of  the  passage  is,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Christian*  supper  and  the  Jewish  sacrificial  meal,  to  shew 
that  although  idols,  as  such,  have  no  existence,  and  an  evil  power  is 
not  essentially  inherent  in  the  meats  offered  them  in  sacrifice,  still 
participation  in  idol  sacrifices  involves  fellowship  with  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  (vers.  20-22.)  This  parallel  can  scarcely,  however,  convey 
to  us  any  important  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper  , 
for  neither  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  nor  in  those  of  the  heathen, 
^is  it  possible  to  recognize  a  relation  such  as  exists  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  between  the  elements  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
Paul's  argument  can  only  thus  be  understood  :  ^'  As  confessedly  the 

*  From  this  mode  of  expression  in  Scripture  proceeded  the  names  employed  later  in 
the  church,  stantes,  lipsi. 
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partaking  of  the  holy  supper  is  a  means  of  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  feast  of  fellowship  with  the  altar, 
and  with  him  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated,  that  is,  God,  so  do  the 
heathen  sacrifices  form  a  fellowship  with  devils."  The  passage 
before  us  contains  nothing  more  by  way  of  precisely  determining  the 
connexion  between  Christ's  body  and  blood  and  the  bread  and  wine. 
Only  so  much  is  clear,  first,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  repre- 
sented here  as  a  sacrifice,  as  Koman  Catholic  interpreters  main- 
tain, but  only  as  a  sacrificial  repast,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
parallel  of  analogous  usages  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  :  next,  that 
the  expressions  "communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" 
{KOiV(x)VLa  Tov  atfjiarog  and  rov  o^fiarog  rov  XpLorov^  by  no  means 
sanction  Zwinglius's  view  of  an  empty  commemorative  repast.  The 
words  themselves  might  comport  equally  with  the  Catholic  as  with 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  for  other  reasons  which 
decide  for  the  Lutheran. — It  could  at  most  only  be  said  that  the 
expression  dprog  applied  to  the  consecrated  bread  (ver.  17),  is  not 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  Did  no  other  fel- 
lowship with  Christ  exist  in  the  communion  than  a  spiritual  one,*'*^' 
it  would  have  been  called  communion  of  Christ,  not  of  his  blood 
and  body.  (See  xi.  27.)  But  as  the  exalted  Christ  is  of  course 
referred  to,  so  also  his  glorified  flesh  and  blood  ;  this,  coming  in  the 
supper  into  relation  with  those  admitted  to  its  mysteries,  effects  a 
fellowship.  This  is  evidently  the  fundamental  idea  in  our  passage, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 
(Billroth  would  receive  KOLvcjvta  as  a  partaking,  the  participation, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  the  cup  can  signify  the  act  of  partaking. 
Neither  is  it  the  act  of  communication,  but  the  state  of  intercom- 
munion, fellowship.  Cup  and  bread  stand,  however,  for  the  re- 
past celebrated  with  cup  and  bread.)  In  the  contents  of  ver.  16 
the  following  clause  only  demands  consideration :  rrjg  evkoyiag  o 
evXoyovfiev,  of  blessing  which  we  bless.  With  the  dprov  bv  kXCjiiev^ 
bread  which  we  break,  should  have  been  contrasted  "the  wine 
which  we  drink."  UoTTJpcov  stands,  it  is  true,  continens  procontento, 
for  the  wine  in  the  cup,  but  rrjg  evXoytag  b  evXoyovfiev  surprises  us, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with  the  bv  KXCy^iev.  But  the  kXclv  is 
even  "  with  blessing  to  break  and  eat/'f  as  is  said  in  Matth.  xxvi. 
26,  and  evXoyeXv  is  likewise  "  with  blessing  to  administer  and  drink," 

*  Of  the  Koivovia  tov  TTvev/Ltarog  rov  XpioTov  such  passages  as  1  John  i.  3  are  to  be 
understood.  This  must  precede,  in  order  that  the  higher  degree  of  communion  with  the 
glorified  corporeality  of  Christ  may  follow ;  without  baptism,  i.  e.,  without  being  born  of 
the  Spirit,  no  communion ! 

\  It  can  require  no  further  proof  that  the  conception  of  /cA^v  whi.ch  puts  it  by  meton* 
omy,  antecedens  pro  consequently  and  as  synonymous  with  to  eat,  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  passage  xi.  24  shews  plainly  that  the  breaking  had  a  symbolic  reference.  It  is  there. 
fore  appropriate  to  maintain  this  symbol  when  celebrating  this  holy  rite. 
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BO  that  we  have  further  only  to  explain  the  apparent  tautology  of 
the  phrase  TTJg  evXoylag.  The  reading  ev^apiarm^  does  not  remove 
this,  for  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  expression 
and  evXoyia.  (See  xi.  24.)  But  it  vanishes  if  we  take  -rrorripiov  rrjg 
evXoycag  not  passively,  "  cup,  that  is  blessed,"  but  actively,  "  cup 
which  confers  blessing,  the  cup  of  blessing."  The  words  then  con- 
vey the  idea  that  in  the  church  itself  rests  the  positive  power  of 
consecration  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  bears  sway  in  it,  and 
that  those  receiving  the  consecrated  elements  are  thereby  in  turn 
advanced  in  spiritual  life,  and  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  The 
officiating  minister  represents  the  active  principle  in  the  church, 
the  communicants  the  passive.  !For  the  evXoyelv  or  evxapi'^yTelv 
indicates  not  merely  the  praise  of  God  which  is  offered  with  the 
prayers  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  has  its  reference  rather  to  bread 
and  wine.  Blessing  the  cup,  the  bread  {evXoyelv  ttottjqcov^  dprov) 
describes  the  effect  of  prayer^  whereby  the  elements  cease  to  be 
common  bread  and  common  wine,^''  the  coming  of  the  verbum  ad 
elementum,  ut  fiat  sacramentum.  Yet  this  influence  may  not  be 
regarded  as  transforming  the  substance,  nor  as  inhering  permanently 
in  the  elements,  as  the  Koman  Catholic  church  erroneously  supposes, 
but  as  present  at  the  moment  of  receiving. 

Yer.  17. — The  import  of  the  noivoivia  is  yet  further  developed  in 
that  the  fellowship  with  Christ  produces  likewise  fellowship  among 
all  those  celebrating  the  sacred  feast.  As  all  who  constitute  the 
church  {pi  ndvTeg)  eat  of  one  and  the  same  bread  (which  is  admin- 
istered with  and  through  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ),  so  this 
common  participation  converts  their  plurality  (ol  ttoXXol)  into  a 
higher  unity,  a  "  body  of  Christ,"  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  so  that 
the  church  itself  may  be  called  Christ  (xii.  12).  This  thought  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  partaking  of  the 
consecrated  elements  communicates  their  nature  to  the  recipients, 
and  thus  here  transforms  them  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  saying  (Eph.  v.  30),  we  are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  is  literally  fulfilled.  The  holy  supper  imparts  to  the  body 
the  incorruptibleness  of  Christ's  body,  that  he  may  be  able  to  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day.  (See  at  John  vi.  39,  54,  58.)  The  evxagioTia 
in  the  sacrament  is  therefore  the  antithesis  to  the  curse  which  after 
the  fall  was  pronounced  upon  creation.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
passage  that  it  represents  the  unity  of  believers  not  only  as  "  boiy," 

*  Compare  thereon  the  words  of  Just.  Mart.  0pp.  93,  seq.  edit.  Paris,  printed  in  my 
Mon.  Hist.  Eccl.,  P.  IL,  p.  167,  seq.:  evxapiari/jaavTog  di  rov  TpoearcJrog  Kal  eTvevipTjjuijaav- 
Tog  TcuvTog  rov  ?mov,  ol  itaTiOVfievoL  Trap'  tj/ulv  6iukovoi  didoaaiv  iKaara)  rcJv  irapovTuv  fiE- 
ra7[,a(ielv  dnh  rod  evx^-p i  aO  evrog  uprov  ical  olvov  nal  vdarog,  kcll  rolg  ov  Tvapovaiv 
drco<l>epovai '  kclI  t]  rpo<p7]  avrrj  KaXelrai  reap'  fjiuv  evxapLaria. — Ov  yap  dg  Koivdv  apTOV^  ov6\ 
KOLvbv  noun  rav^a  ?.aii0dvou£v. 
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but  as  ^'  bread"  also  ;  as  the  individual  grains  jdeld  tbeir  separate 
existence  in  order  to  form  bread,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  unity  of 
the  mass  {(j>vQan,a)^  so  the  sinful  separateness  of  the  individual  shall 
vanish  before  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  replenishing  the  church.  In 
the  same  manner  as  Christ  calls  himself  the  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven  (John  vi.  35),  so  again  is  the  church  collectively,  as  the 
copy  and  representative  of  Christ,  the  bread  of  life  for  the  whole  world. 
(As  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  ver.  17  with  ver.  16,  on  cannot, 
as  Riickert  supposes,  signify  "  because  f  this  is  decidedly  negatived 
by  the  yap  following.  It  is  rather  to  be  taken  in  the  meaning 
of  "  since,"  and  serves,  in  connexion  with  the  following  ydp^  which 
again  assigns  the  reason  for  tKe  first  portion  of  the  verse,  for  the 
basis  of  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  18. — The  following  parallel  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  festivals 
(see  Lev.  viii.  31  ;  Deut.  xii.  18,  xvi.  11)  removes  any  doubt  of  the 
apostle's  regarding  the  supper  also  as  a  sacrificial  banquet,  i.  e.,  not 
merely  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  but 
also  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it  (though  not  an  actual  repeti- 
tion, see  Heb.  x.  14),  and  as  an  appropriation  of  its  blessings.  But  as 
already  observed,  this  parallel  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
the  apostle  ascribe  a  higher  power  to  the  flesh  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices ;  the  tertium  comparationis  is  only  the  KOLvayvtaj  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  had  relation  to  the  altar.  The  altar  (OvoLaorrj' 
oiov)  however  is  used  as  a  sjmecdoche,  implying  the  entire  institution 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  for  the  God  operating  in  it  ;*  but  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  an  inferior 
form  of  revelation  to  that  of  the  New,  its  fellowship  is  more  external. 
(On  'I(7pa7/A  Kara  oaQfca^  antithesis  to  ^laQarjX  Kara  irvevfia^  see  Rom.  ii. 
28,  29  ;  Gal.  vi.  16.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — In  order  in  the  meantime  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  readers  (who  saw  the  tendency  of  the  argument), 
that  the  apostle  participated  in  the  opinions  of  many  materialistic 
Jews,  respecting  the  reality  of  idols,  arid  the  evil  power  pervading 
the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices,  Paul  declares  that  these  were  by  no 
means  his  sentiments ;  there  were  no  such  idols,  and  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  had  no  inherent  power.  Yet  the  heathen  service  was  not 
for  this  reason  by  any  means  destitute  of  power,  and  they  were  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  so.  These  words  clearly  explain  the  passage, 
viii.  4,  seq.,  as  we  then  observed.  The  imaginary  forms  of  gods  had 
no  existence,  it  is  true,  but  heathenism  was  nevertheless  based  upon 
an  agency,  against  the  influence  of  which  it  behooved  all  to  guard. 
Hence  the  warning  against  taking  part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the 
temple  (viii.  10),  although  the  use  of  such  meats  in  private  circles 

*  Bengel  strikingly  and  justly  remarks  on  this  passage :  Is  cut  offertur,  ea  qux  qfer* 
uniur,  altare,  super  quo  offeruntur,  coinmunionem  hdbent 
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(ver.  25,  seq.)  was  allowed  by  the  apostle  in  wise  moderation,  to  dis- 
countenance the  overscrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  power  governing  the  heathen  world  Paul  here  gives  more 
precise  explanations ;  he  says  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles  are  offered 
to  demons,  and  they  thereby  effected  a  fellowship  with  them.  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  for  daifiovia  the  meaning  of  "  false  imaginary 
gods/'  has  been  already  justly  repelled  by  Billroth.  The  expression  is 
always  employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  "  evil  spirits/' 
-nvevfiara  aKaOapra ;  and  to  accept  it  in  the  former  meaning  would  be 
to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  whole  argument.  As  the  heathen 
gods  were  always  regarded  as  demons  in  the  ancient  church,  a  purely 
historical  conception  of  the  passage  can  ascribe  no  other  idea  than 
this  to  Paul ;  and  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  biblical  doctrine 
relative  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
abiding  correctness.  By  means  of  sin  man  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
evil  powers,  and  their  sway  is  unopposed .  in  heathenism.  Idol  wor- 
ship is  a  mere  product  of  sinful  human  nature,  the  potency  of  evil 
consequently  cannot  be  excluded  from  it  ;  nay,  that  power  must  ex- 
hibit itself  therein  with  especial  clearness,  as  it  diverts  the  nobles^t 
aspirations  of  man  into  a  wrong  direction,  and  invests  crime  itself  with 
apparent  sanctity.  It  need  not  indeed  be  imagined,  as  the  Jews,  and 
the  unlearned  among  the  Christians  were  prone  to  do,  that  to  every 
god  a  corresponding  demon  was  appointed — these  gods  were  only 
creations  of  fancy.  It  was  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  general 
and  larger  sense,  and  the  natural  powers  controlled  by  it  (partic- 
ularly those  of  procreation  and  conception),  which  constituted  the 
governing  principle  of  heathenism  and  its  worship.  It  would  be 
difiicult  for  any  one  to  be  present  at  the  woorship  of  Venus,  so  much 
in  vogue  in  Corinth  especially,  without  feeling  the  power  of  sin  in 
his  heart ;  bis  presence  at  such  rites  is  therefore  called  tempting  the 
Lord.  (In  ver.  20  the  words  datfiovioLg  Ovei  not  ov  Qeo)  are  a  quotation 
from  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  according  to  the  LXX. — In  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  following 
the  LXX.,  and  Baruch  iv.  7,  -the  same  idea  occurs. — For  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Fathers  referring  to  this  subject, "'••"  consult  Usteri's 
Paulin.  Lehrbegr.  p.  421,  seq.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — Such  an  intermixture  of  entirely  dissimilar  ele- 
ments the  apostle  justly  declares  to  be  perfectly  inadmissible,  a  sen- 
timent again  repeated  at  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  seq.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  :  if  he  adheres  truly  to  one,  he  must  despise  the  other  !  It 
is  not  necessary  to  understand  by  the  expressions  "  cup  of  demons," 
"table  of  demons,"  that  Paul  had  some  particular  heathen  festival 

*  Just.  Mar.  refers  to  demons  an  imitation  of  the  supper  in  the  worship  of  Mithras : 
oTrep  Acui  eu  rolg  rov  MiOpa  [xvarrjpLOLg  TtapeduKav  ytveadat  fiijUTjou/ievoi  ot  novypol  daljxoveg^ 
on  yap  aprog  km  nor/jpuw  vdarog  rlderai  hv  TaZg  rov  ftvoofievov  Te?i,eTal(  fier'  iKL?\.6ju*v 
".vC)Vf  fj  inioTaaOe  J)  fiaOelv  dvvaade. 
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in  mind,  the  service  of  Mithras,  for  example,  or  the  Sabseans  (Kreu- 
zer's  Syrab.  i.  728,  seq.,  iii.  364,  seq.),  in  which  not  only  the  sacrifice 
was  eaten,  but  also  a  cup  passed  around  ;  for  it  being  customary  to 
drink  on  all  such  occasions,  cup  and  table,  which  by  a  figure  stand 
here  for  food,  together  signify  the  repast.  To  enforce  the  admoni* 
tion,  Paul  alludes  briefly  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord,  and  his  power 
to  punish  the  disobedient.  (In  ver.  22,  the  naga^r]X6G)  is  probably 
chosen  from  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  It  indicates  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah 
on  account  of  the  deviation  of  his  people  from  hearty  love  towards 
him.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  n'lij^rtj  and  is  rendered  -napo^vveiv, 
Tragopyt^eiVy  by  the  LXX. — On  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  the  direct 
question,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  3.  The  napa^riXoviiev  may  be  also 
understood  as  not  signifying  what  shaU  happen,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened, "  or  is  this  the  import  of  our  proceeding,  that  we  provoke  the 
Lord  ?'') 

Vers.  23,  24. — Paul  could  then  again  proceed  to  assert  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  already  laid  down  in  vi.  12  (where  the  explana- 
tion of  it  has  been  given),  viz.,  that  in  matters  indifferent  w^e  are  to 
have  regard  not  only  to  our  individual  liberty,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  brethren.  It  might  appear  exaggeration  for  the  apostle  to  say, 
"  let  no  one  seek  his  own,  but  another's"  (fiTjSelg  rb  eavrov  ^rjTetrG),  dXXa 
TO  rov  cTEpov  tKaarog  is  only  added  to  facilitate  the  sense);  it  should 
at  least  be  "  but  also  another's"  (dXXd  koI  to  tov  erepov).  But  this 
principle  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, and  we  must  say,  were  it  generally  carried  out,  every  one  would 
be  better  cared  for,  than  if  each  thought  only  of  himself.  But  so 
long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  exercise  of  a  pure  love  will  indeed  in 
earthly  things  bring  loss;  but  in  heavenly  things  will  bring  gain  even 
in  the  present  life. 

Vers.  25,  26. — It  was  not  unusual  for  portions  of  the  beasts 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  be  exposed  for  public  sale  in  the  markets,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  purchase  such  meat.  The  Judaizing  Christians 
took  offence  at  this,  but  Paul  counselled  them  to  make  no  difference, 
and  for  conscience'  sake,  not  to  enquire.  Here  follows  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  xxiv.  1,  acknowledging  the  dependence  of  all  created  things  on 
Jehovah,  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  deny  the  disturbances  in  na- 
ture, and  to  subvert  the  real  ground  of  the  Old  Testament  injunc- 
tions regarding  food  ;  we  must  rather  take  it  for  granted,  both  here 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  that  the  apostle  conceived 
all  created  things  sanctified  in  Christ,  as  Peter  was  given  in  a  vision 
(Acts  X.  11,  seq.)  to  understand.  This  is  further  explained  at  Eom. 
(See  Comm.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  150.)  (Ver.  25.  MdKeXXov  belongs  to  the 
Latin  words  adopted  by  the  later  Greeks  ;  the  proper  Greek  expres- 
sion is  Kpeu)7T(oXLOv. — 'AvaKQLVEiv  is  here  =  e^erd^eiv^  dvanwddveoOaij  as 
Phavorinus  correctly  explains  ;  and  the  6id  rriv  avvetdrjciVj  like  that 
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of  ver.  27,  refers  to  the  individual  conscience  of  him  who  buys  or  is 
invited. — Lachmann  rightly  omits  the  comma  before  and  after  fXTjdev 
dvafcptvovreg,  as  likewise  at  ver.  27  ;  it  belongs  with  dca  rrjv  avveiSTjacv 
to  Eodisre^ 

Yers.  27,  28. — Then  follows  the  counsel,  that  if  believers  are  in- 
vited as  guests  by  the  heathen,  only  to  refrain  from  eating,  if  a 
distinct  declaration  is  made  of  the  nature  of  the  food  served  up. 
Neander  and  Billroth  have  justly  remarked  that  the  words,  eav  de  ng 
v/Mv  elnirjj  hut  if  some  one  say  to  you,  apply  not  to  the  host,  but  to 
some  one  among  the  guests,  whose  scruples  were  aroused,  and  this 
supposition  alone  gives  significance  to  the  explanation  of  6td  rrjv 
GvveldTjaiVjfor  the  sake  of  the  conscience.  Such  a  remark  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unbelievers  only  in  mockery,  or  with  the  design 
to  prove  the  Christian ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  them. 
But  these  words  required  some  addition,  having  been  already  twice 
applied  in  speaking  of  the  conscience  of  the  claimant  for  liberty. 
The  informant  (jirivvaag)  must  accordingly  be  distinguished  from 
the  interrogator,  and  might  be  presumed  to  represent  the  host,  who 
alone  would  know  for  certainty,  if  the  meat  placed  before  them  had 
formed  a  portion  of  a  sacrifice  or  not.  But  to  this  the  eKelvov  presents 
a  difficulty ;  and  as  besides  did  is  not  repeated  before  avvetdrjatv,  it 
seems  better  to  refer  them  both  to  the  same  person.  Again,  iitjvvcj  refers 
not  so  much  to  a  positive  announcement,  as  to  the  having  opportu- 
nity to  know  that  it  was  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed.  Finally, 
the  words  el  BeXsrs  nopeveadaL^  if  ye  choose  to  go  (ver.  27)  indicate, 
as  Pott  correctly  observes,  that  the  apostle  considered  it  advisable 
to  accept  such  invitations  from  heathen  acquaintance  with  great 
caution,  for  heathen  customs  were  in  use  at  all  their  festivals,  and 
the  Christian  who  took  part  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  denying  his 
faith  by  his  practice.  Still  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  a  for- 
mal prohibition.  (Lachmann  has  preferred  the  reading  lepoOvrov  in 
ver.  28,  and  indeed  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the  change  of  this 
expression  into  the  usual  elduXoOvroVy  than  conversely,  of  the  well 
known  form  into  the  more  unusual  one.  But  the  additional  rov  yap 
Kvpiov  n.  r.  X.  here  is  decidedly  not  genuine,  and  introduced  merely 
by  oversight  from  ver.  26,  from  the  preceding  word  ovvet6r]Oiv  being 
the  same.) 

Vers.  29-31. — The  general  idea  is  repeated  in  the  first  person,  and 
in  an  interrogative  form,  in  order  more  vividly  to  present  it  to  the 
mind.  "  For  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  of  another 
man's  conscience,''  i.  e.,  "why  should  I,  by  my  exercise  of  freedom,  af- 
ford an  occasion  to  others  for  judging  me  ?"  "  If  I  partake  of  the  meat 
with  thanks  to  God  (thus  in  a  right  state  of  feeling),  why  am  I  evil 
spoken  of,  for  partaking  of  meat  received  with  thanksgiving  ?"  i.  e., 
wherefore  shall  I  give  occasion  (in  appearance)  for  evil  to  be  spoken 
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of  me  ?  Is  it  then  not  better  that  I  should  have  the  necessary  re 
gard  to  the  weak,  and  avoid  all  offence  ?"  Let  all  be  done  therefore^ 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Govern  yourselves  entirely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Be  not  only  heathen  to  the  heathen  (to  which  incli- 
nation urges  you),  but  be  not  ashamed  to  be  Jewish  to  the  Jew/ 
(See  ix.  20,  seq.)  Pott  has  assigned  another  and  apparently  easier 
construction  to  these  words,  viz.,  as  an  objection  proceeding  from 
one  of  the  liberal  party  :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  another's  con- 
science ?  and  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  by  him  ? 
If  I  have  eaten  with  thanks,  why  should  I  be  evil  spoken  of  ?"  But 
this  exposition  of  the  verses,  although  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  words,  is  opposed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
cording to  which  even  the  other's  conscience  is  to  be  respected,  and 
also  by  ver.  31.  It  is  only  the  above  explanation  that  gives  to  sirs 
ovv  K.  T.  A.,  a  fitting  connexion.  In  reference  to  the  Travra  elg  66^av 
Qeov  Trocelrej  do  all  things  for  the  gloi^y  of  God,  we  cannot  indeed 
modify  the  force  of  the  Travra^  into  merely  something.  In  the 
Christian  life  things  great  and  small  should  stand  in  harmonious 
agreement !  Still  the  elg  So^av  Qeov  is  not  to  be  thought  to  imply 
attention  to  every  trifle.  The  inward  living  principle  must  exhibit 
itself  in  things  of  every  degree  as  the  generator  of  a  pure  life  dis- 
playing itself  in  love  towards  all,  thus  manifesting  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  most  glorious  manner.  (In  ver.  29,  eXe.vBepiag  may  not, 
with  Heidenreich,  be  supplied  to  the  ^ap^rt  iierexi^  ;  the  verb  stands 
rather  for  "  to  taste  meat,''  as  the  following  vuep  ov  tyw  evxapi^orC) 
plainly  proves.  The  expression  %aptf  is  in  this  passage  the  rendering 
of  thanks  in  eating.) 

Ver.  32. — Chap.  xi.  1. — Finally  follows  the  admonition  t^  ac- 
commodate themselves  in  Adiaphora  charitably,  not  to  one  party 
alone,  but  to  all  without  exception  (according  to  the  enumeration 
ix.  20,  seq.),  as  he,  the  apostle,  was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  entire 
ministry.  Nevertheless  Paul  will  not  be  the  pattern  by  which  they 
(the  Corinthians)  were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and  therefore  he 
adds  :  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ ;  I  have  not  devised  my  course  of 
proceeding,  but  have  learned  it  from  the  holy  prototype  of  human- 
ity !  (The  dTTpoGfcoTTog  of  ver.  32  has  appeared  in  Acts  xxiv.  16  ;  it 
also  occurs  in  Phil.  i.  10.  Hesychius  and  Suidas  explain  it  by  da~ 
KavdaXioTog.  But  here  it  is  employed  actively  the  same  as  6  rrpoa- 
Konrjv  fjij}  Stdovg. — The  mention  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  the 
church  of  God,  which  makes  a  difficulty  .with  Billroth,  is  entirely 
unobjectionable,  if  we  glance  at  ix.  20,  seq.,  where  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles are  also  mentioned.  Consideration  is  to  be  had  for  them,  in 
order  if  possible  to  win  them  to  the  truth,  as  is  expressly  declared 
in  ver.  33.  [See  on  Eom.  xv.  1  ] — The  rule  of  their  conduct  is  to  be 
only  the   benefit   of  others,  and  not  their  own  advantage.     The 
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Christian  should  rather  be  prepared  to  purchase  the  former  even  at 
the  expense  of  personal  self-denial  and  discomfort. — The  division  of 
the  chapters  is  evidently  not  well  arranged  in  this  place.  Ver.  1  of 
the  11th  chapter  belongs  essentially  to  the  preceding  train  of  dis- 
cussion. Paul  would  not  afford  his  adversaries  the  most  remote 
occasion  to  accuse  him  of  pride,  and  he  therefore  represents  his  own 
example  as  a  copying  of  the  great  example  which  was  presented  to 
the  entire  race.) 
Vol.  IV.— 21 


III. 

PART    THIRD. 

(xi.  2— xiv.  40.) 
§  9.  Suitable  Appakel, 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  reviewing  the  contents  of  this 
epistle  in  the  Introduction,  the  second  Part  treated  chiefly  of  pri- 
vate circumstances,  and  now  in  the  third  the  public  assemblies,  and 
occurrences  in  connexion  with  them,  are  brought  under  considera- 
tion. In  entering  upon  the  subject  the  apostle  commences  with 
things  most  purely  external,  viz.,  the  apparel  and  appearance  suitable 
to  believers.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  because  he  was  able 
to  award  praise  in  this  particular  ;  for  in  this  respect  the  better 
spirit  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Corinthian  church,  and  led 
them  to  observe  the  strict  apostolic  injunction  (ver.  2).  The  argu- 
ment which  follows,  then,  is  merely  by  way  of  enforcing  those  due 
observances,  and  reproving  those  who  had  attempted  innovation  (ver. 
16),  but  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out.  The  OeXtd  6e  vfidg 
eldsvai,  and  I  would  have  you  know,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an- 
tithesis, but  a  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing.  This  is  decidedly 
proved  by  the  tovto  ds  ovk  enatvCj,  hut  this  I  do  not  commend,  of 
vers.  17  and  22.  But  at  the  same  time  the  apostle  commences 
perhaps  with  this  discussion  because  it  connects  itself  perfectly  with 
the  subject  of  chap.  viii. — x.,  which  was  likewise  an  abuse  of  liberty, 
prejudicial  to  morality.  This  paragraph  also  shews  that  the  traditions 
(jraQadoGeLg)  referred  not  only  to  such 'important  doctrines  as  the 
holy  supper  (see  ver.  23),  but  likewise  to  such  lesser  injunctions  as 
are  here  brought  under  consideration.  The  2  Thess.  ii.  15  proves 
that  Paul  included  therein  his  oral  and  written  directions  concern- 
ing Christian  doctrine  and  life.*  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  an  early  attempt  would  be  made  to 
collect  such  precepts,  and  as  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  elicited 

*  Neander,  in  his  Church  History  (Kirchengeschichte),  vol.  i.  part  iii.  p.  1105,  seq., 
and  Krabbe  upon  the  Apos.  Constit,  p.  50,  appear  unwilling  to  admit  any  written  apos- 
tolic regulations.  The  pastoral  letters  are,  however,  evidently  nothing  more  than  small 
collections  of  apostolic  rules ;  that  besides  these,  many  of  their  directions  were  written 
down  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  is  certainly  not  improbable.  Our  collections  of 
BO-called  apostolic  institutions  are  without  doubt  of  a  much  later  origin. 
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new  circumstances,  rendering  new  directions  imperative,  these  col- 
lections increased,  and  come  down  to  us  in  this  form,  without  our 
being  always  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is  reallj  apostolic 
and  the  later  additions.  (The  -rravra  might  create  a  difficulty  ;  for 
vers.  17,  22,  certainly  shew  that  Paul  by  no  means  commends  all, 
and  that  the  Corinthians  had  not  remembered  everything.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  receive  it  =  Travrw^,  which  is  favoured  by  its  po- 
sition at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  as  is  customary  with 
ndvTCjg.     See  Luke  iv.  23  ;  Acts  xviii,  21,  xxi.  22,  xxviii.  4.) 

Ver.  3. — The  apostle  starts  from  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  ;  for  the  question  of  the  veiling  of  women  was  then  agitated  in 
Corinth.  The  preachers  of  unlimited  liberty  might  have  attempted 
to  remove  this  ancient  custom  (Gen.  xx.  16),  but  the  firm  principle 
of  the  followers  of  Peter  maintained  it,  which  Paul  justified.  This 
custom  possessed  a  symbolical  significance  ;  the  veil  expressed  the 
authority  of  the  husband  over  her,  and  the  idea  that  her  charms 
belonged  exclusively  to  her  husband.  It  had  likewise  a  moral  aim, 
for  all  unlawful  excitement  was  avoided  in  the  assemblies,  and  the 
attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  assembled  women.  The  apostle's 
argument  is  applicable  not  to  married  women  alone,  but  includes 
the  whole  female  sex  as  such  :  in  a  profound  symbol  he  views  the 
woman's  long  hair  as  a  veil  lent  to  her  by  nature  herself  (ver.  15). 
According  to  this  he  must  intend  that  the  young  women  also  should 
come  to  the  assembly  veiled.  Doubtless  we  must  remember  that, 
according  to  the  remarks  on  chap,  vii.,  we  are  not  to  regard  this  in 
the  light  of  a  command,  but  as  good  counsel  justified  by  the  period, 
and  it  would  be  unnecessarily  precise  to  require  that  the  representa- 
tions here  laid  down  by  the  apostle  should  be  literally  followed  in 
all  ages.'**"  But  although  the  German  custom  concedes  a  freer  posi- 
tion to  the  female  sex  than  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  allowed, 
the  apostle's  fundamental  idea  in  this  paragraph  preserves  a  signifi- 
cance for  all  times.  The  holy  Scriptures  recognize  nothing  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  the  noblest  adornment  of  the  woman 
must  ever  remain  a  modest  decency,  the  expression  of  which  must 
be  a  becoming  dress. — ^That  the  opposite  custom  should  ever  have 
found  currency  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  veiling  of  the  men,  appears  to 
me  very  unlikely.  The  passages  which  seem  at  all  to  favour  the 
supposition  (vers.  4,  7),  are  there  only  by  way  of  antithesis  ;  had 
such  a  custom  really  required  to  be  formally  attacked,  it  would 
have  been  brought  under  more  signal  notice.     The  custom  of  the 

*  The  unbridled  customs  of  the  ago  prove  how  necessary  such  severe  regulations 
were  in  the  times  we  are  speak hig  of.  The  Fathers  of  the  church,  e.  g.,  Clemens  Alex., 
Cyprian,  etc.,  were  obliged  to  express  their  displeasure  at  certain  Christian  women,  who 
bathed  with  men  without  the  decency  of  dress.  (See  Elrabbe  on  the  Apost.  Constit 
Hamburg,  1829,  p.  125,  seq.) 
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heathen  to  cover  themselves  at  sacrifices,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
aruspices/*  may  indeed  be  appealed  to,  but  it  is  utterly  improbable 
that  the  Christians  should  have  transplanted  anything  of  heathen 
rites  into  ecclesiastical  usage.  There  is  likewise  not  a  trace  of  this 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  the  subject  of  the  veiling  of  women 
was  still  discussed  at  a  later  period,  as  the  work  of  Tertullian  de 
virginihua  velandis  proves.  It  might  with  more  plausibility  be  re- 
ferred to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  synagogue,  the  covering  the 
head  with  a  cloth  during  the  hours  of  prayer.  But,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, there  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  supposing  that  such  a  cus- 
tom existed  among  the  men. — -The  argument  in  ver.  8  has  further 
something  peculiar.  It  is  based  on  the  comparison  between  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  church,  and  marriage  (Eph.  v.  20,  seq.) 
But  in  spiritual  marriage,  Christ  is  not  the  head  of  the  man  alone, 
but  of  the  woman  also,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  sex.  Yet 
it  is  here  said,  "  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ/'  Still  that  can- 
not be  urged,  for  in  all  such  parallels  points  of  diiference  must  ex- 
ist. But  wherefore  the  addition  "  aixd  the  head  of  Christ  is  God  ?" 
To  the  general  context  it  bears  no  reference  :  it  only  completes  the 
accessory  idea  of  the  successive  grades  of  subordination,  as  in  iii.  22. 
The  remarks  already  made  at  that  passage,  upon  the  question  how 
far  in  such  passages  a  subordination  of  Christ  to  the  Father  may  be 
traced,  are  likewise  valid  here.  (In  the  term  "  head"  the  context 
marks  dominion  as  especially  expressed.  As  in  the  human  organi- 
zation, the  exercise  of  dominion  over  all  the  members  proceeds  from 
the  head  ;  so  in  the  family,  from  the  men  ;  in  the  church,  from 
Christ ;  in  the  univei-se,  from  God.) 

Vers.  4,  5, — The  first  verse  is  only  per  contrarium,  to  shed  light 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  second,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. In  a  spirited  manner  the  apostle  treats  the  personal  bear- 
ing of  men  and  women  as  indicative  of  their  essential  qualities.  The 
man  represents  the  governing  principle  in  mankind,  the  woman  the 
ministering  ;  in  the  former,  therefore,  the  free,  open  appearance  is 
becoming  ;  to  the  latter,  the  reserved,  symbolically  expressed  by  the 
veil.  The  expressions  ngooevxfoOat  and  rrpocprfTevecVy  refer,  however,  as 
xiv.  13  shews,  to  the  Charismata  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  We  learn 
from  this  passage  that  these  were  also  conferred  upon  women, 
though  subsequently  the  public  exercise  of  these  gifts  (see  xiv.  34^ 
and  1  Tim.  ii.  12)  was  entirely  prohibited  by  the  apostle.  That 
such  prohibition  is  not.  alluded  to  here  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
Calvin  has  justly  replied  apostolus  unum  impn^ohando  alterum  non 
prohat ;  he  desired  here  first  to  prosecute  the  discussion  already 
commenced.     (In  ver.  4  tI  is  to  be  supplied  to  Kara  KE<^ak7\<;  tx^v^ 

*  Servius  in  Yirg.  JEn.  iii.  407,  writes :  Sciendum  sacrificantes  diis  omnibus  capita 
velare  consuttos  ob  hoCj  ne  se  inter  religionem  aliquid  vagis  qfferret  obiidibus* 
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wearing  some  sort  of  covering  for  the  head. — Billroth  with  propriety 
recognizes  a  double  meaning  in  the  repeated  naroAaxvvei  ttjv  K.e(pa?Lrjv. 
It  signifies  first  he  dishonoureth  his  head,  i.  e.,  the  part  of  the  body 
in  which  dishonour  reveals  itself ;  next  of  the  man  that  he  dishon- 
oureth Christ,  of  the  woman  that  she  dishonours  her  husband,  by 
omitting  the  sign  of  her  subjection  to  him. — Shaving  the  woman's 
head  was  a  punishment  for  adulteresses;  the  expression  points  thus 
to  disorder  and  shamelessness.) 

Vers.  6-9. — The  necessity  for  adherence  to  the  strict  usage  is 
yet  further  enforced  by  the  apostle  from  the  relation  of  man  to 
woman,  shewn  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  man  is 
Ood's  image  and  glory  (eliccbv  koI  do^a)^  the  woman  only  the  glory 
of  the  man.  This  refers  back  to  Gen.  i.  27,  where  man  is  styled 
taVs  and  mten  of  Grod.  But-  Calvin  has  justly  reminded  us  that  this 
argument,  and  likewise  that  arising  from  the  /ce^aA?/  in  ver.  3,  must 
be  taken  with  the  necessary  restriction,  and  that  the  inference  of 
many  schismatics  as  to  the  man  alone  being  the  image  of  God,  and 
not  the  woman,  is  wholly  untenable.  In  tho  passage  of  Genesis 
alluded  to  {i.  27),  dominion  is  declared  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Divine  image  ;  this  was  manifested  more  in  the  man  than  in 
the  woman,  and  only  for  this  reason,  and  so  far  does  Paul  ascribe  to 
him  the  image,  and  not  to  the  woman.  This  latter  has  mainly  a 
dependent  position,  and  ail  her  faculties  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  man,  and  elevating  him  in  his  higher  and 
more  important  condition.  This  seems  signified  by  the  expression 
^'  glory  of  the  man,"  wherewith  the  apostle  drops  the  parallel  with 
€lfCG)v.  To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  woman  on 
man,  the  apostle  adds  an  argument  from  the  2d  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. The  fact  that  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  the  rib  of  the 
man  (t'^  dvSpog)  and  was  destined  to  be  his  helper  (did  rbv  dvdpa  tK- 
rLoOrj)^  is  employed  by  Paul  for  this  purpose.  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment would  appear  singular  in  these  days,  but  evidently  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  take  the  holy  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Old  Testament,  so  literally.  Paul,  however,  proceeds 
upon  the  unqualified  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  more 
this  is  generally  recognized  the  more  admissible  shall  we  learn  to 
regard  such  proofs.  (In  ver.  6,  ^vpuoOat  expresses  the  heightened 
idiiSi  of  icelpaad at.) 

Ver.  10. — This  passage  has  received  more  trouble  and  labour  than 
its  internal  significance  appears  to  deserve.  ^E^ovala  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  covering  for  the  female  head, 
a^id  therefore  of  the  veil,  which  is  thus  the  symbol  of  the  man's 
power  over  the  woman.*     The  conjectures  e^ov^iav^  s^tovoa  are  en- 

"*  Hagenbach  (Stud.  1828,  pt.  2,  p.  401,  seq.)  would  derive  e^ovaca  from  e^elvai  in  the 
Boi^se  of  "  descent,  extraction."    But  Liicke  (pi.  3,  p.  56fl,  seq.)  has  lexicolo^ica,!!)-  and 
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tirely  unnecessary  and  untenable.*  The  supposition  that  e^ovata  is 
directly  the  name  of  a  head-dress,  admits  of  no  proof.  The  Hebrew 
n"'"?'},  a  large  upper  garment,  capable  also  of  covering  the  head,  is  not 
derived  from  st^";!,  to  rule,  but  from  n:"^,  to  spread.  In  the  middle 
ages  imperium  certainly  signified  a  woman's  head-dress  (see  Du 
Frcsne  Glossar.  Med.  ^vi.  s.  v.)  Others  have  received  s^ovola  in  an 
active  sense,  "  symbol  of  the  protecting  power  of  the  man  over  the 
woman,''  with  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ix.  9,  •'t-N-i  t'-.sto,  guard  of  my  head, 
i.  e-,  protecting  helmet.  But  this  turn  of  the  expression  does  not 
agree  with  the  context.  The  apostle  is  proving  not  that  the  man 
has  to  protect  the  woman,  but  that  the  latter  has  to  obey  him.  The 
difficulty  in  the  phrase  did  rovg  dyyEXovc,  on  account  of  the  angels,  is 
much  more  important.  The  conjectures  dykXriq  (on  account  of  the 
£()ck),  d-ytXaiovq  (by  reason  of  uneducated  men),  aVdpa^,  hxkovc;,  are 
collectively  without  authority  ;  the  Codd.  give  no  variations.  The 
supposition  that  dyyekoi  denotes  human  messengers,  suitors,  or 
heathen  spies,  even  married  men,  or  overseers  of  the  church,  requires 
no  serious  refutation.  Alike  untenable  is  the  view  of  Heidenreich„ 
that  dui  Tov<;  dyyeXovg  is  a  formula  ohsecrandi,  eis  per  omnes  sanctos^ 
f 'r  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  no  invocation  of  angels.  We 
may  certainly  hesitate  as  to  whether  good  or  bad  angels  are  here  meant. 
It  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the  narrative  of  Gen 
vi.  2.^  where  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  God  (Elohim)  found  the 
daughters  of  men  fair,  and  united  themselves  to  them.  But  we 
cannot  admit  the  reference  in  this  place,  because  dyyeXoi  never  im- 
plies bad  angels  alone.  In  the  iv.  9  we  understood  by  dyyeXoK;  all 
the  higher  orders  of  beings,  good  and  bad  together,  but  the  connexion 
here  does  not  sanction  this  supposition  ;  for  if  it  were  proposed  to 
express  the  temptation  of  man  by  means  of  the  sight  of  unveiled 
women,  at  the  evil  instigation  of  bad  angels,  as  Mosheim  among  others 
thinks,  and  also  the  sorrow  experienced  by  the  good  angels  for  sin, 
it  must  have  been  indicated  with  more  precision.  Good  angels  alone 
are  therefore  referred  to.  Theodoret,  and  following  him  other  ex- 
positor, have  bad  the  guardian  angels  (Matth.  xviii.  10)  specially 
in  mind,  so  that  the  sense  w^ere,  "in  order  to  avoid  afflicting  your 
holy  guardian  angel  by  an  immoral  behaviour."  But  whether  the 
angels  mentioned  in  Matth.  xviii.  10  (see  Comm.  on  this  passage) 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  ven- 
ture to  derive  our  explanation  therefrom.  We  can  therefore  only 
refer  the  term  to  good  angels  in  general.     But  on  what  grounds 

exegetically  provec!  this  unsound.  Lueke  himself  adreits  a  trachfjlogy  in  the  passage^ 
VIZ..  the  omission  of  the  definite  genitive  relation,  whicli  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold 
reference,  first  to  the  man  as  exereisin;i:the  t^nvGio,  and  then  fco  the  woman  as  its  objects 
*  The  reading  t5/orf7.7.  has  certainly  some  nlausibility.  and  is  therefore  put  forth  by 
Junius,  Yalck«uaer»  and  others.     (See  thet  Sehdi4\  of  tlie  latter^  voL  iu  p.  219.) 
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shall  the  women  cover  themselves  on  their  accomit  ?  Bengel  re- 
plies, because  (Is,  vi.  2)  the  angels  veil  themselves  before  the  Al- 
mighty. But  that  would  prove  too  much,  for  the  same  reason- 
ing would  require  that  men  also  veil  themselves  before  Christ, 
their  head.  We  can  only  admit  the  general  reference,  to  the  joy, 
which  the  angels  have,  in  all  that  is  holy  and  good  (see  Luke  xv. 
10);  and  as  the  subject  has  a  particular  reference  to  veiling  in  the 
assemblies,  we  may  entertain  the  idea  that  the  angels,  being  them- 
selves likewise  engaged  in  the  praise  of  God  the  Father,  must  be 
considered  actively  participating  in  the  worship  of  God.*  Thus 
according  to  the  LXX.  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1  says,  evavriov  dyyeXoiv  ipa?.a, 
ooiy  although  ver.  2  shews  the  subject  to  be  the  hymns  in  the 
temple. 

Vers.  11,  12. — In  order  however  to  furnish  no  pretence  for  pride 
in  man,  Paul  now  brings  forward  the  other  side  of  the  position,  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  the  command  of  God  the  man  came  of  woman, 
being  born  of  her.  Thus  far  again  we  have  an  equalization  of 
the  matter  :  all  comes  from  God,  men  as  well  as  women.  (In  ver. 
11  the  tv  icvpi(i)  is  to  be  understood,  "  According  to  the  command 
and  appointment  of  the  Lord."  The  text.  rec.  has  transposed  the 
clauses  in  ver.  11,  but  critical  authority  is  so  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  usual  reading,  that  no  doubt  can  prevail  concerning  its  re- 
jection.) 

Vers.  13-16. — The  apostle  concludes  that  every  one  must  be  sen- 
sible of  the  propriety  of  women  being  covered,  especially  in  relig- 
ious assemblies  ;  nature  itself  indicates  this  by  the  long  hair  which 
she  bestows  upon  the  woman  as  a  covering  and  veil.  This  universal 
custom  in  all  God's  churches  cannot  therefore  be  departed  from,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  certain  who  were  contentious.  In  the 
latter  remark  (ver.  16),  is  as  it  were  contained  the  threat,  "  to 
whomsoever  this  is  not  agreeable,  let  him  withdraw  from  the  church, 
the  custom  cannot  be  changed."  (In  ver.  14,  the  expression  "na- 
ture teaches"  (fi  (pvoLg  diddo/cei)  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  since 
nature  is  commonly  conceived  as  being  in  absolute  dependence  upon 
God,  and  therefore,  whenever  it  expresses  purely  physical  relations, 
is  styled  God.  Passages  like  these  shew  that  the  present  prevalent 
practice  of  referring  all  to  nature,  is  not  in  itself  indeed  objection- 
able, but  the  circumspection  with  which  the  name  of  God  is  avoided 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  unbelief ;  nature  is  considered  without  any 
relation  to  God.  KoiiaG)  is  =  comam  alere,  to  permit  the  hair  to 
grow  long. — In  ver.  15,  "nepilioXaiov  is  properly  a  wide-flowing  gar- 
ment [Heb.  i.  12],  then  veil.     See  Gen.  xxiv.  Q5,  xxxviii.  14. — In 

*  This  has  been  already  propounded  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church.     See  Tertull.  de 
Orat.  c.  12.  Orig.  c.  CeLs.  v.  p.  233.  Constit.  Apost.  viiL  4 
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ver  16,  Hesychius  explains  ^iXoveiKog  hj  ixaxtiiog,  (ptXspig  ;  it  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.  This  concluding  verse  decidedly 
points  to  a  certain  party  in  Corinth  who  wished  to  assert  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty.  The  extremes  to  which  this  tendency  gave  occa- 
sion in  later  times,  is  shewn  in  church  history,  by  the  accounts  of 
the  antinomian  sects  of  the  Carpocratians,  etc.) 


§  10.  The  Holy  Supper. 
(xi,  17-34.) 

Far  more  important  is  the  second  subject  upon  which  the  apostle 
now  enters,  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthan  Christians  at  the  sacred 
Supper.  With  reference  to  this,  the  example  of  the  better  disposed 
appears  either  to  have  effected  nothing,  or  they  themselves  were 
carried  away  by  party  spirit.  At  all  events  the  apostle  blames  their 
conduct  unconditionally,  stigmatizing  it  as  calculated  to  change  the 
blessing  upon  their  assemblies  into  a  curse.  (The  tovto  napayyeX- 
}.(x)v  of  ver.  17  refers  to  the  subject  already  mentioned  in  ver.  16,  and 
the  maintaining  a  better  principle  of  order  upon  appearing  in  the 
assembly  ;  and  with  the  commendation  contained  in  ver.  16,  a  de- 
gree of  reproach  is  connected  in  what  follows. — Evvep^ea^at  alludes 
especially  to  their  assembling  together^  at  which,  according  to  the 
custom  among  early  Christians,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  the  holy 
supper  daily,  and  also  the  love-feast.  Billroth  refers  KpeXrrov  and 
7JTT0V  to  the  assemblies  themselves,  making  the  sense  "  these  are  not 
better,  but  rather  worse,"  but  this  is  not  favoured  by  the  elg  to  \  it 
is  better  regarded  as  expressing  the  moral  purpose  of  all  meetings, 
which  was  prejudiced  by  the  unsanctified  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  Corinthians  met  together.  In  ver.  84,  tiq  K,pi\ia  ovvegx^odai  ex- 
presses this.) 

Vers.  18, 19. — Instead  then  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  main  ar- 
gument, Paul  mentions  first  the  dissensions  among  the  Corinthians, 
by  a  TTpCJTov  ^h^  to  which  no  ^evrepov  de  succeeds,  the  ovv  oi  ver.  20 
rather  supplying  its  place.  This  somewhat  inexact  form  is  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  Paul  by  no  means  intends  to  treat  first 
of  the  divisions,  and  afterwards  of  the  abuses  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nor  regards  these  abuses  themselves  as  the  divisions  ;  but  that  he 
designs  to  present  the  abuses  in  their  relation  to  existing  dissen- 
sions (see  on  chap,  i.)  He  would  intimate  that  those  corrupt  prac- 
tices on  occasion  of  celebrating  the  holy  communion,  arose  from 
the  want  of  unity  in  the  church  (through  the  four  alQ^aeig),  which 
revealed  itself  by  (7%6fT|uaTa  even  in  their  assemblages  whose  sub- 
lime purpose  should  have  put  far  away  any  disturbing  influence 
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The  clause  koI  jiepog  ri  marevG}  is  also  to  be  tliiis  explained.  For 
it  refers  not  to  the  oxioiiara  as  such  (the  information  concerning  it 
being  credited  entirely,  and  not  in  part,  by  Paul),  but  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  form  of  their  assemblages.  Concerning  this  latter 
point  exaggerated  reports  might  have  arisen  which  the  apostle  ac- 
knowledged as  such.  But  that  they  were  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation was  assured  to  him  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God,  who 
continually  passes  his  winnowing  fan  over  a  community,  in  order 
to  separate  the  impure  from  it,  and  make  manifest  the  approved. 
(In  ver.  18  ifCKXTjota  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
but  the  congregation :  "  If  ye  come  together,  so  that  ye  form  an 
hfcXTjoca,  so  that  the  believers  are  fully  assembled."  That  is  to  say, 
smaller  circles  of  persons  closely  connected  might  be  formed  who 
would  yet  constitute  no  proper  "  church."  It  is  advisable  to 
omit,  with  Lachmann,  the  commas  after  yap  and  iKKArioia^  thus 
comprising  the  whole  as  far  as  v-rdgx^f'^  in  one  thought. — The  differ- 
ence between  oxtofiara  and  alpeaeig  in  this  place  is  that  the  latter 
expression,  as  the  stronger  (as  indicated  by  the  fcai)^  contains  the 
ground  of  the  former.  The  alpeoea;  are  thus  the  capital  divisions 
mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  a  consequence  whereof  was  that  the  par- 
ties held  themselves  separate,  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Supper,  i.  e.,  formed  axioiiara. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Iva 
here  properly  denotes  purpose  :  God's  purpose  in  these  very  lament- 
able divisions  is  to  discover  those  who  are  approved.  From  tender- 
ness only  the  favourable  effect  is  brought  to  view  ;  the  bad  reveals 
itself  in  the  separation  of  the  impure.     1  John  ii.  19.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  that  which  is  the 
proper  object  of  reproof  (In  ver.  22  ovu  enatvC)  is  to  be  received  only 
as  Meiosis.)  According  to  custom  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
the  celebration  of  the  love-feast  was  regularly  connected  with  that 
of  the  holy  Supper,  so  that  the  whole  ceremony  formed  a  strict  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  passover  feast.  Together  they  are  viewed 
as  one,  and  called  delnvov  KvpcaKoVy  the  Lord's  Stepper. ^^  All  be- 
lievers, as  members  of  one  Divine  family,  ate  and  drank  together 
earthly  and  Divine  food,  in  witness  of  their  inward  unity  for  time 
and  eternity.  Each  individual  according  to  his  ability  brought  pro- 
vision for  this  festival,  which  was  then  consumed  in  common,  and 
this  custom  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when,  in  consequence  of  the  congregations  becoming  so  nu- 
merous, it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  the  love-feasts  from  the 

*  Catholic  interpreters  understand  here  only  the  Agape  without  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  is  decidedly  an  error ;  the  apostolic  church  never  celebrated  an  Agape  without  the 
communion.  But  at  all  events  we  may  infer  from  what  is  stated  that  the  errors  here  re- 
proved found  place  only  in  that  part  of  the  deiKvov  KvpiaKov,  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period  separated  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  formed  the  feasts  styled  Agape. 
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Lord's  Supper.  Now  in  Corinth,  where  the  spirit  of  love  had  dis- 
appeared, these  festivals  were  so  conducted  that  each  partook  only 
of  what  he  had  provided,  the  rich  enjoying  fully  while  the  poor 
lacked.  The  Lord's  Supper,  the  supper  of  love,  thereby  sank  into 
an  l6lov  detfTvov^  private  feast ,  and  was  a  proceeding  without  meaning 
or  significance,  which  each  might  have  performed  at  home,  and  the 
Supper  connected  with  it  was  dishonoured.  However  well  calculated 
this  account  may  be  to  disturb  the  pleasing  illusions  we  are  prone  to 
form  concerning  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  church,  much  may  be 
found  to  operate  in  tempering  our  judgment.  First,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corinthians  did  not  spring  from  disrespect  towards  the 
sacred  rite,  and  in  no  degree  from  covetousness  or  selfish  appetite ; 
but  the  divisions  among  them  were  the  ground  of  the  isolation  of 
individuals.  Every  one  shared  only  with  the  members  of  their 
own  party  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  others.  Such  an  over- 
estimation  of  slight  points  of  difference,  was  in  no  way  incompati- 
ble with  a  nobler  nature ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  fault  as  thus  ex- 
plained, appears  as  no  common  one.  Had,  however,  each  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  duty  of  self-examination,  he  would  not 
have  rated  his  brother's  sin  higher  than  his  own  ;  hence  the  apostle 
earnestly  urges  this  upon  them  in  what  follows.  (In  ver.  20  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  vfiCdVy  ''  when  ye  come  together  it  is  no  true 
Lord's  Supper  that  ye  celebrate  in  so  wrong  a  manner." — On  etu  to, 
avTOj  consult  Acts  i.  15,  ii.  1. — AeXnvop  Kvgiaiiov  only  occurs  here.  In 
Acts  the  expression  used  is  kXolok;  dprov  [see  Acts  ii.  42],  signifying 
love-feast  and  Lord's  Supper  together.  Tertullian  employs  also  the 
term  convivium  dominicum,  convivium  Dei  [Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4,  8]. 
But  the  name  is  not  to  be  explained  with  Heidenreich  ccena  in 
honorem  domini  instituta,  but  "  feast,  given  by  the  Lord,  to  which 
he  invites  believers." — In  ver.  21  up  oAa/ij3av£tv  denotes  taking  in 
advance  the  food  supplied  for  themselves  and  their  companions, 
without  sharing  it  with  their  poorer  brethren. — In  ver.  22  Heiden- 
reich erroneously  places  the  expression  EKKXijaia  Qeov  in  opposition  to 
oUla,  and  concludes  that  it  signifies  church  edifice.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  this  view  is  forbidden  by  the  9eo{5,  which  is  inapplicable  to 
a  building,  and  moreover  by  the  Karacppovelv  and  the  parallel  Karat- 
oxvvEiv  rovg  fii]  ^xovrag.  The  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  church 
were  not  yet  of  a  nature  that  Christians  could  possess  buildings  used 
exclusively  as  churches.) 

Vers.  23-25. — To  this  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  fol- 
lows a  communication  concerning  the  tradition  relative  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  yap  seems  to  introduce  as 
assigning  a  reason  for  such  reproof  It  was  not  indeed  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself,  but  only  the  love-feasts  preceding  it,  which  had 
been  profaned   by  the  Corinthians  ;   yet   still,  Paul,  by   holding 
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forth  the  exalted  nature  of  this  sacrament,  conceived  as  stand- 
ing in  essential  connexion  with  the  love-feast  which  preceded  it, 
would  make  the  Corinthians  fully  sensible  of  their  guilt  in  intro- 
ducing their  differences  into  the  solemn  rite.  Thus  the  passage  from 
ver.  27  here  comes  especially  into  consideration.  Paul  brings  before 
their  view  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  in  order  more  strongly  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  for  self-examination.  TJiat  theoretical 
errors  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  propagated  is  not 
expressly  stated,  but,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  such  were  already  in  process  of  formation.  If  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  were  denied,  the  presence  of  the  glorified  body  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Supper  was  easily  unrecognized.  In  order  therefore  to 
arrest  the  unfolding  of  these  errors,  the  apostle  again  lays  before  them 
in  writing  the  entire  doctrine  which  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
to  them. — On  the  form  of  words,  as  given  by  Paul,  used  in  instituting 
the  rite,  we  have  dealt  at  length  in  vol.  III.  p.  20,  seq.,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  Only  the  TTape:Xal3ov  dno  rov  fcvplovy  I  received  from 
the  Lord,  of  ver.  23  needs  any  further  discussion.  In  the  life  of  the 
apostle  (Exposition  of  the  Epist.  to  the  Romans,  Yol.  III.,  p.  421)  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  we  could  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
every  individual  historical  fact  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  had  been  im- 
mediately imparted  to  the  apostle  by  Christ ;  but  with  the  sacred 
Supper  the  case  was  peculiar.  The  doctrinal  principle  contained 
therein  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  historical  foundation  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  ;  in  this  partic- 
ular therefore  an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Lord  is  entirely  in 
place.  Exegetically  the  dirb  rov  Kvpiov,  from  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
otherwise  received  than  with  the  antithesis  ovk  an'  dvOpcjncjVy  not 
from  men,  as  expressly  stated  by  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  12.  Accordingly 
we  have  here  an  authentic  declaration  of  the  risen  Saviour  himself 
concerning  his  sacrament,  and  under  this  conception  of  the  passage 
the  church  has  ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  declaration 
in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  holy  Supper.  It  has  been  al- 
leged in  opposition  to  this,  that  diro  signifies  only  the  receiving 
through  an  agent,  and  that  consequently  the  apostle  here  only  claims 
to  have  received  his  information  from  the  apostles  as  eye-witnesses. 
But  then  Paul  v/ould  stand  upon  a  level  with  all  other  Christians  who 
likewise  received  the  sacrament  from  the  apostles,  while  here  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  something  peculiar.  Add  to  this  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  distinction  between  diro  and  Trapa,  is  by  no  means 
accurately  observed,  as  is  further  shewn  in  the  remarks  upon  Gal. 
i.  1.  Finally,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  employs  d-no,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  discriminate  between  the  personal  appearance  oi 
our  Lord  (see  Acts  ix.)  and  his  revelation  by  his  Spirit.  The  read- 
ing TTapd  in  some  of  the  Codd.,  is  at  all  events  a  mere  correction. 
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Yer.  26. — Christ's  own  words  are  only  contained  in  vers.  24,  25  ; 
ver.  26  is  added  by  Paul  himself  in  explanation  of  the  elg  rrjv  simtjv 
dvdfj,v7](7Lv.  The  announcement  of  the  Saviour's  death  is  not  only  to 
take  place  as  often  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  ;  but  this  cele- 
bration, and  the  announcement  connected  with  it,  are  to  continue 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  consequently  through  the  en- 
tire alcjv  ovrog,  until  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  (Kev.  xix.  9.)  The  idea  of  making  known  the  death  natu- 
rally includes,  as  CEcumenius  appositely  remarks,  the  remembrance 
of  "  all  the  bounty,  benevolence  and  salvation"  (jrdoav  rriv  dwpeav  koX 
Trdoav  ttjv  ^iXavOpCj^iriav  koI  ndaav  rrjv  aojTTjpiav^j  involved  in  it.  The 
only  point  of  uncertainty  is  whether  KarayyeXXers  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicative  or  imperative.  The  yap,  connecting  verses  25  and  26, 
harmonizes  with  either  ;  "  for  ye  certainly  make  known,"  would  call 
to  miiid  the  custom  in  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  thank- 
ing God  for  creation  and  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  Heidenreich  has  correctly  observed  that  the  phrase  dxptg  ov 
eXO^jy  until  he  come,  demands  an  imperative  construction  ;  for 
it  was  impossible  Paul  should  say,  ye  do  it  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  27. — Of  the  highest  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  the  words  of  exhortation  from  the  apostle  which  here 
follow.  He  says  one  may  partake  of  the  sacred  feast  unworthily 
(dva^lo)g)j  and  thereby  make  himself  worthy  of  punishment.  The 
question  arises,  w^hat  is  to  be  understood  by  dva^tcjg  ?  In  connexion 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  primarily  uncharitableness,  the 
judging  others  instead  of  ourselves,  is  intended.  But  in  this  is  involved 
the  sentiment  applicable  to  all  times  and  circumstances,  impenitence 
constitutes  an  unworthy  guest  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  sinfulness 
abstractly,  but  sin  without  repentance,  reckless  persistence  in  sin. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  give  prominence  to  this  view,  because 
individuals  of  tender  consciences  feeling  the  operation  of  sin  in 
themselves,  often  deem  themselves  unworthy,  and  so  refrain  from 
the  strengthening  influence  of  the  holy  sacrament.  But  impenitent 
participation  constitutes  us  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  {tvoxog  rov  Gojfiarog  koI  tov  atfiarog  rov  kvqIov),  ^'^Avo^og  (from 
Evex^oOai^  adstrictus  teneri)  signifies  reus,  liable  to  a  penalty,  v-nev- 
Bvvog,  as  Hesychius  explains  it.  It  is  usually  connected  with  upLoig 
or  Odvarog  (Matth.  v.  21,  seq.,  xxvi.  66  ;  Mark  iii.  29),  here  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  object  to  which  the  guilt  has  reference.  But  it  is 
obviously  consistent  neither  with  the  connexion  nor  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Paul  to  understand  the  idea  thus,  "  Whoever  partakes 
unworthily  of  bread  and  wine,  is  so  wicked  that  he  would  have 
joiiitjd  in  condemning  Christ  to  death."  The  thought  of  the  apostle 
r^*«a-ts  not  to  the  distant  Saviour  crucified  on  Golgotha,  but  con- 
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siders  Mm  as  present  personally  in  the  sacred  Supper.  Hence  not 
merely  Xpiarov  is  used,  but  odji^arog  koX  al/iaTog  Xpcarovy  which  would 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  former  acceptation.  The  sense  is  rather, 
'^  Whoever  unworthily  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  in  that  which  is  most  sacred."''  As  the  greatness  of  the 
offence  is  determined  by  the  elevation  of  the  object  against  whom 
the  deed  is  directed,  as  thus  he  who  affronts  a  prince  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  excuse  himself  than  he  who  mocks  a  beggar,  or  he 
who  robs  a  church  than  he  who  steals  from  a  private  house,  so 
is  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  more  heinous, 
because  the  holiness  of  Christ  present  therein  is  so  great.  Indeed 
this  passage  thus  presents  a  mighty  argument  against  Zwinglius's 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  apostle  treats  it  as  a  high  mys- 
tery, which  bears  in  itself  a  power  to  bless  and  to  destroy.  Christ 
is  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  human  nature,  so  that  he  who 
receives  the  elements  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  sin  towards  Christ 
himself.  But  the  fact  that  the  consecrated  elements  are  here  de- 
nominated bread  and  wine,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  is  entirely  unscriptural.  But  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
holy  communion^  nothing  further  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage. 
That  the  Calvinistic  acceptation  of  this  doctrine  must  yield  in  the 
chief  points  to  the  Lutheran  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  general 
analogy  of  the  doctrines  to  each  other  ;  particularly  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  of  the  relation  of  divinity  and  humanity  in 
him,  is  here  a  certain  guide. — Ver.  27,  finally,  is  employed  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  defence  of  the  communio  sub  una,  because  it  says,  o^ 
dv  eoOlxi  rbv  dprov  roijTOVy  if  mv^  to  TTonjptov  tov  kvqlov.  True,  several 
good  MSS.  read  icai,  but  without  doubt  ij  is  preferable  as  the  more 
unusual  form.  Winer  (Gr.  §  53,  6)  however  has  justly  remarked 
that  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  bread  alone  may  be  de- 
voutly received,  but  not  the  wine  j  and  besides,  if  according  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  view,  the  cup  ought  never  to  be  received,  the  ij  can 
in  no  manner  apply.  Paul  in  that  case  must  have  written  bg  dv 
eoBixi  rbv  dprov  rovrov. 

Vers.  28,  29. — With  this  the  exhortation  to  serious  self-examina- 
tion before  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  naturally  connects  itself.  The 
doKifjd^ELv  is,  as  may  be  readily  comprehended,  to  be  considered  as 
connected  with  the  result  of  this  exercise  of  self-investigation  and 
repentance.  As  perfectly  conformable  to  this  passage  confession  was 
instituted  by  the  church,  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
practice  of  real  private  confession  were  still  retained  instead  of  a 
general  admonition  being  substituted  in  its  place.' — At  the  same 
time  the  former  idea  is  resumed  here  (ver.  29),  and  the  phrase 
"  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord"  elucidated  by  "  not 
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discerning  the  Lord's  body"  (ij^tj  SiaKpivcov  to  aojfia  tov  Kvpiov)  These 
words  however  in  the  first  place  only  confirm  the  view  before 
taken  of  the  Evoxog  k.  r,  X.^  for  diaKpiveiv  signifies  in  this  place 
"  to  separate  as  holy  from  unholy,  consequently  to  treat  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  an  ordinary  one,  as  if  he  were  not  present."  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  whether  these  words  justify  Luther's  supposi- 
tion that  the  unbelieving  do  also  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  ?** 
Had  the  great  Keformer  declared,  with  reference  to  this,  that  those 
who  received  unworthily  not  only  did  not  receive  the  blessing,  but 
thereby  suffered  positively  destructive  consequences  (a  icpffia)^  this 
would  have  been  perfectly  undeniable.  The  words  "  eateth  condem- 
nation to  himself"  evidently  bind  the  curse  to  the  act  of  unv/orthy 
participation.  But  that  the  unbelieving  communicant  receives  into 
himself  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
words  ;  we  may  suppose  the  pernicious  influence  to  be,  that  the 
power  of  the  body  and  blood  repels  him.  As  he  who  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  receive  the  Spirit,  but  is  repelled  by  it,  so  like- 
wise the  unbelieving  recipient  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  receive 
Christ,  but  is  repelled  by  him.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
unbelieving  and  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.  Even  be- 
lievers may  receive  the  Sacrament  unworthily,  and  this  is  the  case 
here  supposed  by  Paul ;  so  far  as  the  person  so  sinning  is  still  be- 
lieving, he  can  receive  Christ ;  in  so  far  as  he  sins,  however,  he  can 
have  no  blessing,  but  a  curse.  But  the  thorough  unbeliever,  in 
whom  no  regeneration  is  found,  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  said  to 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  the  faith  is  wanting 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  degree  of  offence  in  such  a 
case  depends  upon  the  measure  of  consciousness  with  which  he, 
wanting  faith,  approaches  the  table  of  the  Lord  :  he  who  draws  near 
in  involuntary  ignorance,  is  judged  according  to  his  ignorance.  Lu- 
ther arrived  at  his  decision  from  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tive union  of  the  higher  and  lower  elements  in  the  Sacrament, 
which  also  led  him  to  the  assumption  that  not  only  bread  and 
wine,  but  also  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  were  received  with  the 
physical  mouth,  although  not  again  after  a  Capernaitish  manlier. 
But  the  objective  character  of  the  rite  might  be  maintained  without 
these  extreme  opinions.     Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  as  glorified,  can 

*  The  strict  Lutherans  of  the  16th  century  went  so  far  as  to  assert:  Nihilo phcs  rece 
pisse  in  prima  co&na  Petrum  quam  Judam.  Calvin,  on  the  xi.  27,  expresses  himself  thus: 
Ego  Jloc  axioma  teneo,  neque  mihi  usquam  excuti  patiar,  Christum  nonposse  a  suo  spiritu 
divelli.  Unde  constiiuo,  non  recipi  mortuum  eius  corpus,  neque  di'^junctum  a  spiritus  sui 
virtiAe.  Jam  qui  viva  fide  et  pcenitentia  vacuus  est,  quum  nihil  habeat  spiritus  Ghristiy 
ipsum  Christum  quomodo  reciperet  ?  Sicut  ergo  fateor^  quosdam  esse  qui  vere  simul  in 
ccena  et  tamen  indigne  Christum  recijnant,  quales  sunt  multi  infirmi,  ita  non  admitto,  eos 
qui  Udem  histortcam  tanium  sine  vivo  pxnitentice  et  fidei  sensu  afferunt,  aliud  quam  signum 
recipert 
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be  received  only  by  the  regenerate  man  (without  the  baptism  of  re- 
generation there  is  no  Lord's  Supper  1);  for  such  the  higher  principle 
is  in  the  elements  ;  the  unregenerate,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  organs 
for  receiving  the  higher,  and  consequently  receives  only  the  external 
symbols.  Brenz  says  very  appositely,  although  a  good  Lutheran 
(Luther's  works,  vol.  xvii.  2482),  "  the  mouth  of  faith  receives  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  carnal  mouth  bread  and  wine."  Because  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  changed,  the  physical  mouth  receives  them 
alone,  the  spiritual  food  being  reserved  for,  and  perceptible  only  to 
the  mouth  of  faith,  or,  still  more  exactly,  the  mouth  of  the  believ- 
ing and  inwardly  renewed  man,  who  already,  while  yet  on  earth, 
bears  within  himself  the  germ  of  the  glorified  body. 

Vers.  30-32. — The  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  many 
points  of  view  so  lamentable,  is  attributed  by  Paul  to  their  dis- 
respect towards  the  holy  communion.  Only  the  strictest  self- 
examination  can  preserve  us  from  the  Divine  judgment  ;  if  this  be 
wanting,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  must  take  effect  (as  they  had 
experienced) ;  but  in  his  mercy  he  would  chastise  the  faithful,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  condemnation  with  the  world. — This  pas- 
sage is  important,  as  more  precisely  fixing  the  sense  of  the  KpL[j,a 
(ver.  29).  Without  the  subsequent  heightening  of  the  Kplveodac  (= 
TTaideveodai)  into  KaraKpiveodaiy  we  should  have  already  concluded 
in  ver.  29  Kpiiia  to  signify  eternal  condemnation.  But  the  omission 
of  the  article  intimates  that  it  is  not  the  last  judgment  which  is 
meant,  but  an  admonishing  reproof  which  is  to  benefit  the  faithful.^' 
The  Corinthians  had  partaken  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  unworth- 
ily ;  they  were  not  for  that  reason  eternally  condemned  ;f  but  they 
had  thereby  materially  prejudiced  their  spiritual  life  ;  they  were  on 
the  way  to  condemnation,  from  which  the  Almighty  sought  to  re- 
cover them  by  chastisement,  the  apostle  by  reproof. J     The  only 

*  Thus  "Wolf  and  Bengel  decide.  The  latter  also  correctly  observes  on  this  passaae : 
Kpt/j.a,  sine  articulo,  indicium  aliquod,  morhum,  mortemve  corporis,  ut  qui  Domini  corpus  non 
discernunt,  suo  corpora  luant  Non  dicit  to  icaruKptfia  condemnationem.  Yet  even  Bill- 
roth refers  it  to  eternal  condemnation. 

f  The  supposition  that  the  unworthily  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  itself,  can 
lead  to  everlasting  condemnation,  or  stand  equal  in  guilt  to  sin  committed  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  may  prove  hurtful  by  deterring  individuals  from  approaching  the  sacred  rite. 
The  confession  of  Goethe  is  remarkable  on  this  point.  He  was  first  led  by  this  fear  tc 
avoid  both  church  and  altar.  (See  his  works,  last  edit,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  125.)  The  ancient 
church  possessed  a  cheerful  view  of  the  Supper  of  eternal  love  1 

\  The  remarks  of  Rosenkranz  (Encycl.  p.  52)  mentioned  by  Billroth  in  this  place,  and 
which  I  shall  likewise  quote,  are  much  to  the  point :  "  As  the  baptismal  confession 
requires  the  acknowledgment  of  sin,  so  hkewise  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
demands  the  knowledge  of  one's  self.  It  assists  to  the  extreme  in  fortifying  the  will  and 
desire  to  lead  a  life  agreeable  to  the  same,  because  it  immediately  gives  to  the  individual 
the  consciousness  that  the  task  he  has  to  discharge  is,  in  itself  (through  Christ),  already 
ellected,  and  that  consequently  the  reality  of  a  godly  life,  such  as  he  desires  to  lead,  ia 
not  impossible.     But  he  who  lightly  receives  the  holy  communion  without  repentancdj 
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difficulty  in  these  verses  is  to  determine  whether,  in  ver.  30,  dadsvelg^ 
weak,  and  dppojaroij  sickly,  as  well  as  KOifj,dodac,  sleep,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  spiritual  or  physical  judgments,  or  of  both.  I  incline  to  the 
latter  view.  To  refer  them  merely  to  outward  sufferings,  without  the 
moral,  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  consequence  of  an 
act,  such  as  an  unworthy  participation  in  the  holy  Sacrament,  must 
be  a  disturbance  of  the  moral  life.  The  only  question  therefore  is, 
whether  such  inward  detriment  is  not  alone  to  be  understood,  with- 
out any  reference  to  outward  suffering  ?  But  the  conception  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Corinthians,  as  sent  by  the  Lord  for  chas- 
tisement and  profit  to  them,  does  not  allow  the  outward  sufferings 
to  be  omitted.  These,  such  as  sickness,  etc.,  are  rather  the  means, 
in  God's  hand,  of  awakening  the  slumbering  conscience  to  the  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  inward  life.  This  passage  may  be  regarded 
as  parallel  with  v.  5,  in  which  the  apostle  commands  the  body  of 
the  sinner  to  be  given  over  to  Satan,  in  order  to  save  his  soul  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  The  expressions  (ver.  30)  may  consequently  be 
regarded  as  a  climax  ;  dadevelg  and  appcoarot  express  the  lesser  and 
higher  degree  of  laxness  in  the  inward  life,  and  analogous  physical 
sorrows,  but  fcoifjidaOai  the  highest  degree  of  spiritual  deadness,  and 
with  it  also  physical  death.  According  to  2  Cor.  v.,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  at  the  time  the  apostle  wrote  these  epistles,  he  re- 
garded the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  as  near  at  hand.  Death,  in 
a  frame  of  mind  verging  towards  apostacy,  consequently  appeared 
to  him  to  preclude  all  participation  in  Christ's  kingdom  ;  while  yet 
precisely  this  forfeit,  as  a  divinely  inflicted  penalty,  might  in  effect 
prove  the  means  of  awakening  the  fallen  for  eternal  life.  (In  ver. 
30  Sid  rovTo  =  because  this  has  happened  among  you. — 'Iicavog, 
used  of  number,  is  found  also  in  Luke  vii.  11,  12,  viii.  32. — In  ver. 
31,  the  eavTovg  dteKpivoiiEv  includes  the  writer,  by  way  of  softening 
the  expression.  AiaKptvu)  seems  selected  with  reference  to  ver.  29  ; 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  repast,  so 
likewise  the  unworthy  guests  at  it  from  the  worthy ;  from  the  dis- 
tinction follows  then  the  voluntary  separation.) 

Vers.  33,  34. — -In  conclusion,  Paul  recommends  brotherly  love, 
and  devout,  respectful  behaviour  in  celebrating  the  sacred  rite. 
Other  points  touching  the  right  celebration  of  the  holy  Sacrament 
appear  to  have  been  raised  ;  but  as  these  might  demand  his  per- 
sonal inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  he  promises  more  definite  in- 
structions regarding  them  at  his  approaching  visit.  (Ver.  33. 
'EtcdexeoOai  generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  "  to  wait,"  like 
dneKdext^adai,  The  idea,  "  wait  for  one  another,"  would  convey  the 
erroneous  impression,  that  some  had   partaken  earlier,  before  the 

and  without  the  desh-o  to  live  confojmably  to  the  principle  in  the  same,  eats  and  drinka 
^  himself  a  coudemnatioo. 
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others  came.  But  it  has  here  the  signification  of  "  excipere  con- 
vivio,'*  the  sense  being,  share  with  one  another  what  ye  have,  that 
the  feast  may  be  a  real  festival  of  love.) 


§  11.  The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

(xii.  1 — xiv.  40.) 

The  following  section  belongs  unquestionably  to  those  in  the  New 
Testament,  best  calculated  of  all  to  present  a  living  picture  of  the 
most  remarkable  period  in  the  world's  history,  the  period  in  which 
the  youthful  church  spread  out  her  eagle  wings  over  humanity,  and 
of  its  extraordinary  phenomena.  The  stream  of  life  which,  like  a 
sacred  flame^  was  poured  on  the  first  disciples  of  the  Lord  at  Pente- 
cost, extended  itself  over  the  newly-arisen  churches,  and  awakened 
in  all  those  who  yielded  themselves  to  its  influence,  a  depth  of  vis- 
ion, a  power  of  will,  a  sentiment  of  heavenly  joy  hitherto  unfelt  by 
mankind,  and  which  only  beamed  all  the  brighter  amid  the  dark 
shadows  of  heathenism  which  surrounded  the  apostolic  churche's. 
But  in  the  first  gushing  of  their  influence,  and  in  the  struggle 
against  a  prevailing  world  of  evil,  the  spiritual  gifts  were  manifested 
originally  in  miraculous  phenomena,  which  were  explicable  by  no 
unfolding  of  natural  laws.*  The  miraculous  power  of  Christ  ap- 
peared spread  over  the  whole  church  !  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
third  (Century,  and  thus  until  the  period  of  the  church's  dominion 
over  heathenism,  were  maintained,  though  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing power,  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  infant  church.  (See  the 
passages  of  the  Christian  Fathers  referring  thereto,  with  learned  in- 
vestigations, in  Dodwelli  Dissert,  in  Iren.  Oxoniae,  1689,  2d  trea- 
tise.) Among  the  excitable  Greeks,  particularly  in  Corinth,  the 
spiritual  gifts  displayed  themselves  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 
All  their  forms  and  phenomena  seem  to  have  been  here  exhibited, 
and  to  have  wrought  with  a  powerful  fermentation.  As  in  the 
meantime  the  men  upon  whom  these  gifts,  sacred  in  themselves, 
descended,  were  not  yet  perfectly  sanctified,  since  in  them  the  old 
man  yet  retained  his  power,  and  many  of  them  likewise  permitted 
their  human  weaknesses  to  influence  the  spiritual  power  which  filled 
them,  it  was  possible  for  the  employment  of  the  gifts  to  occasion 
numerous  abuses.     This  happened  especially  with  the  gift  of  the 

*  See  among  recent  works  on  the  subject,  Die  Goistesgaben  der  ersten  Christen, 
insbesondere  die  sogenannte  Sprachengabe,  by  David  Schulz,  Breslau,  1836.  In  connexion 
with  it  may  be  mentioned  Baur'a  neue  Abb.  liber  die  Sprachengabo  (Stud.  1838,  part  3), 
which  contains  a  critici.sm  on  Schulz's  work.  Koster's  work,  Die  Propheten  des  alten 
and  neuen  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1838),  also  deserves  attention. 
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tongues^  the  striking  and  dazzling  display  of  which  led  the  Corinth- 
ians to  overrate  its  value,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  observa- 
tions arose  from  the  existence  of  this  error,  which  the  apostle  was 
determined  to  reprove.  To  exhibit  to  the  Corinthians  the  right 
position  of  the  gift  of  tongues  with  regard  to  the  other  phenomena, 
Paul  glances  first  at  the  gifts  in  general,  with  a  view  to  prove  from 
the  analogy  of  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  that  the 
members  of  the  spiritual  organism  also,  although  differing  among 
themselves,  must  yet  all  serve  the  same  general  purposes,  and  have 
their  origin  in  the  self-same  spirit  (xii.  1-31);  he  then  dwells  upon 
love  as  the  proper  ruler  of  all  the  other  gifts,  because  by  that  only  their 
real  value  is  obtained  (xiii.  1-13) ;  and  he  finally  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  special  application  of  the  gift  of  speech  in  Christian  as- 
semblies (xiv.  1-40).  But,  attractive  as  is  the  whole  section,  it  is 
yet  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  principally  for  the  reason,  that 
the  Charismatic  form  of  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ceased  with 
the  third  century,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  church  in 
this  respect  are  wholly  lost  to  our  observation.  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that  we  must  feel  this  regret,  when  we  see  that  Chrysostom, 
who  lived  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  nearer  to  the  apostolic  age, 
expressed  himself  in  just  the  same  manner,  because  he  likewise  was 
already  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  Spirit's  workings  in  the  Charis- 
mata. His  29th  homily  upon  our  epistles  begins  with  the  words  : 
rovTO  dnav  to  ^wpiov  ocpodpa  eorlv  doacjieg,  rrfV  6e  dadcpeiav  rj  rCdv  irpay- 
imT(x)v  dyvoid  re  mt  e?iXeiipcg  Ttoielj  rCdv  tote  fiev  ovfj.(3aiv6vTb)Vy  vvv  6e 
ov  ytvofiEvoiVy  this  entire  passage  is  exceedingly  obscure,  owing^o  our 
ignorance  of  the  matters  involved,  the  phenomena  which  then  existed 
having  7iow  ceased. 

Vers.  1-3. — The  12th  chapter  stands  thus  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, to  wit,  that  Paul  observes  that,  although  his  further  directions 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  deferred  until  his  appearing 
among  them,  he  must  nevertheless  immediately  explain  himself  con- 
cerning the  -nvevfjiaTLiidy  that  his  admonitions  may  act  as  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  abuse.  Billroth,  with  Heidenreich,  considers  the  irepl 
6e  rCJv  TTvevfiarucojv  masculine,  in  the  special  signification  "  of  those 
speaking  with  tongues.''  But  the  passages  xiv.  1,  37,  do  not  con- 
firm this  explanation  of  the  words  :  for  in  xiv.  1,  rd  TTvevfj^anKd  sc, 
Xaiplop-aray  as  in  this  place,  is  to  be  understood  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  general,  and  in  xiv.  37  the  TcvevfiariKog  is  every  possessor  of  a 
Charisma,  not  exclusively  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Starting  from  the 
most  general  point  of  view,  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians  first  of 
their  heathen  condition,  in  which  no  quickening  power  could  be 
conferred  by  their  lifeless  idols ;  while  all  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ  were  conscious  of  receiving  a  spiritual  strength  from  him, 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  call  Jesus  their  Lord,  that  is  to  say, 
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to  pronounce  in  deed  and  truth  the  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  endowment  by  him.  The  universality  of  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  being  thus  established, 
the  following  description  ^of  the  variety  of  its  operation  appropri- 
ately connects  itself  with  it.  Against  this  could  be  urged  but  the 
single  objection  that  a  supernatural  power  was  also  evident  in  hea- 
thenism. I^he  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  inspired  its  followers, 
although  with  an  unholy  spirit.  Bauer  (work  already  quoted,  p. 
€49,  note)  remarks  with  reason,  that  it  could  not  be  replied  to  this, 
that  Paul  was  not  considering  such  isolated  appearances  of  heathen- 
ism, but  rather  regarding  it  in  its  whole  and  comprehensive  work- 
ing ;  for  in  the  oracles  as  well  as  other  orgiastic  phenomena,  it 
exhibited  many  analogies  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  The  emphasis  is 
rather  to  be  laid  upon  the  expression  eldodXa  :  the  lifeless  idols  were 
contrasted  with  the  living,  efficient  Christ,  who  as  the  Xoyog  creates 
the  XaXeXv  ev  nvevjuiaTtj  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  faithful.  Fi- 
nally, it  follows,  of  course,  that  this  expression  does  not  strictly  and 
singly  apply  to  the  gift  of  the  yKhaoatq  XaXelv^  but  to  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  in  general,  which  incites  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
faith.  (In  ver.  2  we  may  hesitate  between  the  choice  of  the 
readings  on  and  ore,  Billroth  decides  for  the  latter,  Lachmann  has 
adopted  the  former,  placing,  however,  the  ore  along  side  in  brackets. 
I  prefer  oTi,  because  then  the  expression,  "ye  know  that  ye  were 
Gentiles,"  includes  in  it  the  presupposition  of  the  Gentile  con- 
dition. The  change  into  ore  arose,  in  my  opinion,  from  supposing 
that  Paul  intended  to  say,  "  Ye  know,  that,  when  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," as  in  that  case  on  ore  is  read  together.  Yalckenaer  even  con- 
jectures on,  ore  tOvrj  rjre,  rjre, — See  concerning  dvddejia  in  ver.  3  on 
Kom.  ix.  3  ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  22. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Jesus 
is  used  and  not  Christ,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  historical  indi- 
viduality of  the  Redeemer." — ^The  two  kindred  expressions,  ovSelg 
XkyEi  dvddefia  *l7]aovv  and  ov6sl(;  dvvarai  slrrelv  icvptov  'IrjaovVy  are  not 
identical  in  reference.  The  former  declaration  stands  opposed  to 
the  Satanic  evil  spirit,  the  latter  to  the  natural  human  spirit. 
Even  the  unenlightened  man  may  take  pleasure  in  Jesus,  though  the 
beam  of  Divine  light  must  touch  his  heart  before  he  can  call  him 
his  Lord  ;  it  is  only  the  devilish  impulse  that  is  capable  of  cursing 
Jesus.  Perhaps,  therefore,  sv  nvEVfmn  Qeov  may  indicate  a  more 
general  influence  of  the  Spirit,  tv  nvevfjian  dycG)  the  specifically 
Christian  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "  No  one,  even  he  who  only 
speaks  in  a  general  way  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  curse  Jesus,  but 
none  except  him  who  speaks  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  call  him  Lord." 
■ — Lachmann  has  adopted  the  reading  which  regards  dvdOeiia  'IrjGovg, 
Kvptog  'Irjaovg  as  exclamations  ;  but  this  gives  the  language  so  forced 
a  character  that  I  prefer  the  moi-e  usual  connexion.) 
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Vers.  4-6. — The  unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  all  believers  ap- 
pears however  manifested  under  various  forms  as  diatpEoeigy  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  this  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  various 
giftSj  freeing  themselves  from  their  source,  incorporate  themselves  as 
it  were  with  the  soul  in  which  they  appear  ;  it  rather  implies  the 
divisions  of  the  gifts  (see  Acts  ii,  3),  as  that  of  light  into  colours  by 
the  prism.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  thereby  not  annulled  ;  the 
same  Spirit  is  merely  refracted  into  various  gifts,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  But  that  in 
the  passage  under  consideration  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  principle 
is  indicated  by  various  expressions,  *'  Spirit,  Lord,  God,''  certainly  can- 
not arise  from  accident.  The  substance  of  the  Divine  Being,  Spirit 
in  itself,  is  the  principle  of  unity ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Trinity, 
which  manifests  itself  everywhere,  expresses  itself  also  in  the  gifts: 
and  thus  there  are  as  it  were  gifts  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  with  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  gifts 
are  in  an  especial  manner  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  ver.  7,  seq., 
plainly  shew  that  Paul  refers  them  all  to  the  Spirit.  As  however 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ,  so  also  the  Spirit  is  one  w^ith 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  certain  gifts  correspond  thus  with  the 
Father  or  the  Son.  In  placing  together  the  three  Divine  persons, 
the  Holy  Ghost  always  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  manifestation  of 
the  inmost  depths  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  hence  the  three  terms  con- 
stitute an  anticlimax.  The  expression  %apiC7|UaTa,  which  in  the  more 
extended  sense  designates  all  gifts  without  exception  (xii.  31,  xiv, 
1),  refers  here  to  the  spiritual  gifts  as  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  viz., 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith  {croipLa^  yvCdOig^  mong).  The  SiaKovlat^  miri" 
istrieSy  indicate  the  more  external  ecclesiastical  gifts  of  government 
and  lending  aid  to  the  necessitous  (ver.  28) ;  and  finally,  the  he^yr]- 
\iaray  those  in  which  primarily  more  power  is  revealed,  such  as  the 
healing  of  disease  under  all  its  various  forms  (vers.  9,  33).  The 
most  general  and  comprehensive  class  of  gifts  is  quite  correctly  re- 
ferred to  the  Father  and  the  omnipotence  revealed  in  him  ;  the 
more  limited  class,  manifesting  itself  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  to  the  Son,  as  the  principle  of  compassionate  love  ;  while 
the  third  and  smallest  class,  restricted  to  the  circle  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  in  the  church,  is  referred  to  the  Holy-Spirit  as  the 
principle  of  sanctijication  and  knowledge.  (1  Cor.  ii.  10.)  It  would 
be  interesting  to  be  able  to  arrange  the  nine  gifts  which  follow, 
under  one  or  other  of  these  rubrics ;  but  in  the  Scripture,  as  in  nature, 
there  is  often  apparent,  with  all  its  exactness  and  order,  a  kind  of 
noble  irregularity,  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  here.*     Of  the 

*  From  the  alternation  of  trepog  and  u/iAof  nothing  is  gainrd  for  the  order  of  the  gifts, 
as  Billroth  has  correctly  observed.  For  if  we  should  say  that  w  iu£i\  with  the  repeated 
iTep(f>  ^  £,  marked  the  three  principal  rubrics,  whilst  the  gifts  subordinate  to  thosje  were  ex 
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second  class  are  absolutely  no  especial  forms  mentioned  until  ver. 
28  ;  prophecy  belongs  rather  to  the  first  than  the  last  division,  and 
various  other  deviations  occur.  Precisely  so  the  enumerations  in  vers. 
28-30  do  not  accord  strictly  with  the  corresponding  parage  in  Isa. 
xL  2,  seq.;  afre>3  movement  must  be  acknowledged  in  such  passages. 
Vers.  7-11. — The  main  object  of  the  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gle Charismata  which  follows,  as  shewn  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  rrvevfia.  is  evidently  to  exhibit,  with  all  their  internal  diversity, 
their  identitv  in  orisfin  and  destination.  The  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  of  God  (ver.  11)  works  all  these  manifestations  ((pavepcjcpetCy 
ver.  7)  to  one  end,  and  distributes  them  as  he  will.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  this  "as  he  wilF  (ver.  11  and  ver,  18)  points  in- 
deed to  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
<a  will  absolute  and  arbitrary,  which  is  altogether  inconceivable  in 
the  Divine  Being,  but  of  a  will  determined  by  the  natural  capacities 
of  man  which  are  also  from  God.  Eegeneration  does  not  absolutely 
create  other  qualities  in  men  ;  it  heightens,  sanctifies,  and  transforms 
those  already  existing.  No  man,  however,  can  by  skill  or  force  gain 
control  of  the  Charismata  (as  according  to  Acts  viii.  Simon  Magus 
intended);  it  is  only  the  will  of  the  Spirit  which  confers  them  I6la 
eKaorcd^  i.  e.,  smgulis  singulatim.  This  does  not  imply  however  that 
the  individual  could  possess  but  one  single  gift ;  several  were  fre- 
quently displayed  in  onQ  subject,  and  the  apostles  each  exercised 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all.  All  gifts,  however,  are  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  of  all,  their  possessors  and  of  the  church/' 
Although  then  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  all  the  gifts  are  not 
here  enumerated,  since  ver.  28,  seq.,  serves  to  fill  out  the  passage 
under  consideration  (to  which  vers.  4-6  necessarily  lead)  which  com- 
mences with  ver.  4,  yet  still  as  there  exists  absolutely  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  there  were  other  gifts  besides  those  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  it  is  surely  not  inappropriate  to  look  for  some  distri- 
bution of  them  to  facilitate  our  survey.  And  here  importance 
might  be  deemed  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  gifts 
are  not  miraculous,  while  the  six  succeeding  are  miraculous  ;  that 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith  are  always  in  a  certain  degree  existent 
in  the  church,  but  not  the  gifts  of  healing  and  of  tongues,  etc.  Cer- 
tainly this  distioction  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  yet  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  faith,  as  Charismata,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
analogous  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
pressed  by  the  d7J(.)  6e^  these  three  classes  do  not  agree  with  those  named  in  vers)  4-6 
The  apostle  binds  kimself  to  no  rute  in  the  recapitulation,  save  that  h©  descends  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower. 

*  Billroth  here  erroneously  supposes  npog  to  signify  secundum,  according  to  measure^ 
which  (see  Winer's  Gr.  §  49,  h.)  is  indeed  possible ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  intended 
to  say,  that  thfi  gifts  were  not  merelj  for  amusement,  but  for  use;  hence  npog  here  signi- 
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tian  life,  as  already  remarked  at  ii.  6,  7.  No  Christian  is  with- 
out faith,  yet  all  do  not  possess  the  Chaiisma  of  faith,  which  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  heightening  of  the  general  grace  of 
faith,  for  then  there  might  also  be  Charismata  of  love,  hope,  and 
])rayer.  We  cannot  therefore  employ  this  distinction  in  classifying  the 
Charismata,  for  all  without  exception  are  miraculous  and  extraordi- 
nary, being  wrought  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  writer  speaks  not  of  a  wisdom  or  knowledge  attained  gradually 
by  practice  and  fidelity,  but  of  a  condition  proceeding  from  higher 
iliumination.  We  must  accordingly  concede  that  as  Charismata, 
even  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  faith,  are  no  longer  existent  in  the 
church.  They  are  operative  in  the  church  under  their  more  general 
forms,  exhibiting  themselves  in  some  individuals  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  others  ;  but  Charismatically,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ceased  to 
work  in  the  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  All,  even  wisdom 
sind  knowledge,  must  now  be  gained  by  gradual  exercise,  whilst  in 
the  apostolic  times*  they  were  an  immediate  result  of  Divine  influ- 
ence in  the  soul.  Just  as  little  can  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual 
powers  in  which  the  enliglitening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  mani- 
fested itself,  be  made  a  ground  of  classification.  For,  however  the 
difierence  of  reason,  understanding,  will,  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be 
brought  under  discussion,  it  can  furnish  no  certain  ground  of  classi- 

*  Baur  (Stiid.  Jahrg-.  18S8,  part  3,  p.  683)  thinks  this  goos  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  yet  operates  in  the  church.  Evidently  without  reason.  The  assertion  that 
the  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  not  imparted  to  the  whole  church,  is 
just  as  much  an  entire  denial  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the  churchy  as  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Spirit  no  longer  works  by  means  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  established  con- 
dition of  the  church  (these  gifts  being  only  requisite  to  the  foundation  of  the  church)^ 
involves  a  denial  that  he  works  at  all  in  the  church.  He  reveals  himself  now  in  anothe? 
manner.  The  question  might  however  be  raised  whether  same  CharisinoM  may  not  now 
and  ever  remain,  as  possessed  by  the  apostolic  church.  This  applies  particularly  to  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  the  discerning  of  spirits.  But  if  we  reflect  ujDon  the  manner  in  which 
such  Cliarismata  were  displayed  in  the  apostles  and  such  members  of  the  ancient  church 
as  we  may  assume  were  possessed  of  these  gifts,  we  must  allow  that,  in  this  form  alsoy 
the  Spirit  reveals  itself  no  longer.  The  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  an  instance  of 
the  gift  of  the  discoruing  of  spirits  (Acts  v..) ;  where  shall  we  now  find  anything  similar^ 
So  also  the  Charismatic  knowledge  was  deeper,  more  intuitive,  than  is  now  perceptible, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened.  The  Spirit  certainly  is  now,  a-s  then,  in  the  church,  but 
even  whore  he  produces  kindred  results,  still  he  works  in  a  different  manner.  Formerly  tho 
Holy  Spirit  operated  as  an  immediately  ef6.cacious,  suddenly  inspiring  power,  but  now  ho 
acts  slowly,  presupposing  the  employment  of  all  natural  means  of  aid.  These  views  con- 
cerniug  tho  Charismata  were  carlj^  laid  down  by  our  doctrinal  writers  in  opposition  to  tho 
Catholic  doctrine  of  tho  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts.  (See  Gerhard  Loci  Theol. 
vol.  xii.  p.  104,  soq.,  ex.  edit.  Cottse.)  And  even  the  later  Fathers  confess  that  there  was 
no  more  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  Charismatical  mode  of  operation.  (See  the 
passage  in  Chrysostoni  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.)  Consult  also  the 
passage  Rom.  xii.  G,  seq. ;  one  might  there  suppose  that  a  Charisma  not  mentioned  here 
was  addi'.ced  by  the  apostle,  th;it  of  the  TiapaK/.rjnig.  But  after  determining  the  correcti 
reading,  and  with  a  riiclit  exphination  of  the  passage,  such  is  not  the  case.  (See  thg 
Ckcnm,  on  th.is  passage.^ 
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fication,  because  other  objects  than  the  powers  in  which  grace  dis- 
plays itself,  must  be  considered  in  the  Charismata.  Without  doubt 
Neander  (Apost,  Zeitalt.  vol.  i.  p.  174,  seq.)  has  written  most  to  the 
point  on  this  subject  ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  particularly  re- 
garding the  gift  of  tongues,  I  with  Billroth  accord  with  him.  Ac- 
cording to  this  two  principal  classes  of  gifts  are  to  be  distinguished^ 
ihQ  first  comprehending  all  those  which  reveal  themselves  in  word, 
the  second  in  act.  But  in  both  classes  we  may  distinguish  two  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  according  as  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  gift  is  more  conscious,  or  more  passive,  while  the 
Divine  influence  manifests  itself  immediately  without  being  affected 
by  any  concurrent  agency  of  the  rational  faculty.  The  first  foriii 
may  be  considered  especially  operating  where  early  mental  discipline 
had  increased  self-knowledge  and  exercised  reflection,  and  to  have 
been  found  among  the  more  learned  in  the  church,  of  whom,  for  ex- 
ample, Apollos  appears  to  have  been  one.  In  the  case  of  the  gifts 
operating  by  speech,  to  these  two  subdivisions  a  third  might  be 
added,  which  possess  a  critical  power,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
understanding  is  especially  predominant.  By  this  arrangement  the 
two  first  mentioned,  word  of  wisdom  (Xoyoq  oocplag)  and  word  of 
knowledge  (Aoyo^  yvcjaeioc:)^  belong  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
first  class.  Whilst  wisdom  signifies  the  practical,  and  Jcnoivledge 
tlie  theoretical  side  of  a  conscious  insight  into  things  Divine  and 
human,  they  have  this  common  quality  that  they  do  act  not  through 
an  immediate  outpouring  of  Divine  influence,  but  rather  by  quiet 
gradual  instruction.^*^"  This  especially  applies  to  the  yvcjoig^  knowl- 
edge, of  ver.  28,  to  which  correspond  the  diddoKaXoi,  teachers  (sec  also 
on  Kom.  xii.  7).  These  by  their  influence  do  not  so  much  call  forth 
the  new  life,  as  advance  that  which  has  commenced.  Therefore  in  the 
28  and  29,  and  Eph.  iv.  11,  they  stand,  along  with  pastors,  in  contrast 
with  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists.  The  annexed  Xoyog  places 
both  Charismata  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  office  of  teacher,f 
so  that  the  dTrooToXoi  (vers.  28,  29)  appear  the  proper  possessors  of 
the  gift  of  wisdom,  whilst  the  teachers  or  pastors  {dLddoKaXoi^  TroipbE- 
vec;)  may  be  regarded  as  the  holders  of  the  Charisma  of  knowledge. 
The  Charismata  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  however  distinguished 
from  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  belong  to  every  truly  regen- 
erate Christian,  not  so  much  in  degree  or  certainty  (for  according  to 
John  xvii.  3,  we  must  consider  the  knowledge  of  every  believer 
thoroughly  certain),  but  rather  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear 

*  Comp.  further  on  these  two  ideas  at  ii.  6,  7. 

f  In  the  passage  Eph.  i.  17,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Charisma  of  aocpla, 
-Tzvev/m  <jo<pLag  is  used ;  but  this  irvevua  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  'aojoq,  it 
only  points  out  the  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  wisdom.  Here  it  is  styled  7.oyo^  ao<plarj  a 
wisdom  which  is  coimected  with  the  faculty  of  communication  by  words.  In  the  same 
Eph,  i.  17,  the  Charisma  of  TTiJO(pyTeLa  is  expressed  by  nv^vfia  dTro/caTiVijjeug, 
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developed.  The  believer  kaows  God  and  Christ,  and  has  in  him  all 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col.  ii.  3),  but  he  possesses  this 
knowledge  implicitly,  not  explicitly.  The  Charisma  of  the  yvCjatg 
(and  so  likewise  of  the  aocpta)^  however,  involves  also  the  development 
in  particulars  of  this  essential  knowledge.  It  grants  in  a  super- 
natural way  what  the  science  of  theology  now  offers  by  the  usual 
course  of  learning,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  in  which 
of  course  the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  exclu- 
ded, but  must  be  presupposed.  To  admit  a  Charismatic  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  among  the  Theosophists,  as  Jacob  Bohme,  is  for 
this  reason  doubtful ;  since  error  and  truth  are  usually  too  much 
mixed  in  them  for  their  knowledge  to  be  considered  the  pure  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  (See  further  at  xiii.  9,  seq.)  In  the  second  sub- 
division of  the  first  class  of  gifts  (revealed  through  words)  stand 
prophecy  and  speaking  with  tongues  (nQocpTjTeveLVy  yXcoaoaLg  XaXetv)^ 
of  which  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  and  Acts  ii.  In  both  the  Divine 
agency  predominated  over  the  human,  but  so  that  in  the  prophet 
consciousness  remains  undisturbed,  which  allows  a  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  circumstances  and  hearers,  while  on  the  contrary, 
in  those  speaking  with  tongues  human-  consciousness  is  absorbed  in 
the  consciousness  of  God  ;  they  held,  as  it  were,  converse  with  God, 
Prophecy  is  therefore  the  proper  gift  of  awakening,  the  principal 
Charisma  for  the  forming  church,  while  the  didaoKaXia^  the  gift  of 
yvCyaiq^  appears  to  be  the  chief  Charisma  for  the  church  firmly  es- 
tablished, but  increasing  in  itself.  Finally,  the  third  subdivision  is 
constituted  by  the  criticising  powers  involved  in  the  discerning  of  spir- 
its (diaKOLoetg  Tryev/iarwv)  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues  {kpii'qveia 
yXijdoaCjv').  Concerning  this  latter  Charisma,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  kinds  of  tongues  {ytvri  yAwaawv),  see  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  The 
gift  of  discerning  spirits  does  not  simply  refer  to  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  good  and  false  prophets,  but  also  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  themselves,  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (see  on  xiv.  29,  and  1  Thess.  v.  19,  20).  The  second  class 
contains  the  gifts  manifested  by  deeds.  To  the^Vs^  subdivision  be- 
long those  gifts  of  government  not  named  in  this  place,  but  men- 
tioned in  ver.  28,  the  Kv(3epvrjaeig^  governments,  and  avriXTJipetg^  helps. 
The  former  expression  indicates  the  gift  of  church  government  and 
administration,  the  latter  the  numerous  duties  comprehended  in  the 
ofiice  of  deacon,  particularly  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  (On 
dvri?.au(idTF.GOat  in  the  signification  of  *^  to  support,  to  help,'"  see 
Acts  XX.  35.)  But  the  second  subdivision,  in  which  again  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  Divine  power  prevailed,  contained  the  Idfiaray 
healings,  and  the  tvepyy^xara  dwduscjv,  working  of  miracles,  under 
which  latter  expression  were  included,  besides  healing  the  sick,  all 
those  in  a  special  sense  miraculous  gifts  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  IS; 
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Acts  V.  1,  seq.,  xiii.  6,  xxviii.  3,  seq.  Before  these  gifts  the  apostle  in 
the  passage  names  the  moTig  as  Charisma,  whereby,  as  Neander 
justly  remarks,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  principle  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life,  for  then  we  might  also  speak  of 
a  ;\;ap^(7/ua  Trjg  dydnrjgy  rrjg  hXmdoq/''  but  a  peculiar  influence  of  divinity 
on  man,  whereby  the  energy  of  the  will  is  extraordinarily  increased.f 
(See  Matth.  xvii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  Faith  is  consequently  here 
only  the  more  general  principle  out  of  which  the  gifts  of  healing 
and  of  working  miracles  are  developed,  or  in  other  words,  both  these 
Charismata  are  manifestations  ((pavep^aeig)  of  the  miraculous  power 
of  faith.  Finally  it  is  matter  of  course  that  one  individual  might 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  several  gifts,  and  that  the  principal  apostles 
especially  possessed  manj  Charismata.  However,  according  to  their 
measure  of  endowment,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  predomi- 
nated with  an  apostle;  thus  John  had  pre-eminently  the  gift  of 
knowledge  (yvCJacg),  Paul  that  of  prophecy  and  wisdom. 

Vers.  12,  13. — But  to  render  evident  the  perfect  unity  of  all 
these  gifts,  notwithstanding  their  internal  difference,  the  apostle,  in 
what  follows,  carries  out  at  length  the  figure  of  the  members  consti- 
tuting the  unity  of  the  organism.  (See  Rom.  xii.  5.)  Their  plural- 
ity does  not  detract  from  their  unity,  but  may  rather  be  said  to 
constitute  it.  From  the  context  it  might  be  expected  that,  to  in- 
dicate their  manifold  nature,  the  possessors  of  the  various  Charismata 
should  be  named  ;  instead  of  this  Paul  mentions  other  distinctions, 

*  The  entire  want  of  clearness  in  Baur's  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Charis- 
matic operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  especially  shewn  by  his  seriously  considering  that 
Neander  (work  quoted,  685,  note)  agreed  with  him,  while  the  very  passages  quoted  from 
the  writings  of  this  theologian  argue  for  my  opinions,  which  are  likewise  those  of  the 
Protestant  church.  Baur  considers  that  there  were  Charismata  of  faith  in  general,  of  love 
and  hope,  and  that  it  was  only  accidental  that  they  are  not  named.  This  representation 
of  the  matter  in  question  has  doubtless  its  foundation  in  Baur's  opposition  to  miracles  as 
such ;  therefore  the  gifts  of  healing  are  viewed  by  him  among  other  Charismata  of  love, 
or  probably  prayer,  since  Baur  considers  the  prayer  pronounced  over  the  sick  as  the 
principal  thing.  That  this  is  a  thoroughly  inadmissible  view,  requires  no  proof.  Chap. 
xiii.  clearly  shews  that  love  is  no  Charisma,  it  is  contrasted  with  all  the  other  gifts.  The 
whole  passage  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  assume  Paul  was  enumerating  the  collec- 
tive Charismata,  for  which  reason  they  are  regularly  arrayed  according  to  certain  rubrics 
[vers.  4-6].  All  these  gifts,  as  extraordinary  forms  of  Divine  operation,  are  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  of  the  same  ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  be- 
long to  every  Christian,  but  the  Charismata  may  altogether  be  wanting  without  injury  to 
the  Christian  character;  for  although  no  Christian  can  positively  be  without  wisdom 
or  knowledge  in  comparison  with  the  Gentile  world,  yet  assuredly  such  wisdom  or 
knowledge  is  of  a  general  character,  and  not  a  Charisma ;  in  the  former  sense  all  Chris- 
tians possess  both,  in  the  latter  Charismatic  acceptation  only  a  few.  For  this  reason 
alone  could  Paul  say  of  the  Charismata,  u/xIp  didoTai  Tioyog  ao<pLag,  d1?.oj  6e  Xoyog  ■yv6' 
aeug  (ver.  8).  Concerning  the  difference  between  yvuoic  as  Charismata,  and  as  the  gen- 
eral attribute  of  every  Christian,  see  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  9-1 2. 

•f  So  also  Theodoret,  who  says:  -kiotlv  hruvOa  ov  rr/v  KOLvfjv  Tavrrjv  2.eyei,  akV 
eKeivi]v,  Tzepl  TJg  fierd  (Spaxca  (prjot'  koI  kuv  ex^  nuaav  riii>  moTLv^  uare  opt)  jtedLor-JveLV 
(xiiL  2). 
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Jews,  Greeks,  servants,  free.  This  is  probably  so  far  coherent  as 
differences  of  nation  or  education  may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  susceptibility  to  this  or  the  other  gift.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  a  particular  susceptibility  for  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  practical  gifts  of  the  church,  and  the  Jews  for  spiritual 
gifts.  The  unity  which  these  gifts,  as  members  form,  is,  however, 
styled  6  Xgiarog^  or,  ver.  27,  oCdiia  'Xqloiov^  body  of  Christ,  not  only 
because  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  but  also  because  his  life 
and  nature  pervade  it,  because  he  has  newly  created  it  through 
regeneration,  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone.  (See  on  Eph. 
v.  80.)  This  new  creation  from  Christ,  as  the  vital  source,  is  in 
baptism,  which  in  its  idea  and  original  manifestation  was  the  bath 
of  regeneration  (Xovtqov  naXiyyevealag)  itself  In  this  the  old 
earthly  distinctions  are  removed,  and  man  blended  into  a  higher 
unity  through  the  Spirit.  The  reading  slg  ev  nvevfia  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  this  passage  ;  Lachmann  correctly  reads  tV  -nvevfia.  The 
elg  is  introduced  by  transcribers,  who  thought  the  second  clause 
must  be  made  parallel  with  the  first,  elg  ev  GCyjxa.  But  it  is  not  the 
contrast  between  oCdiia  and  nvevfia  which  is  here  the  subject  ;  oojfia 
signifies  in  this  place  only  "  organic  unity,"  spiritual  body.  In 
order  to  exalt  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  church, 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  the  element  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  its 
continual  nourishment  in  all  its  members.*  (On  the  connexion  of 
TTOTL^G)  with  the  accusative,  see  iii.  2.)  The  allusion  in  this  passage 
to  X.  1,  seq.,  is  unmistakeable,  so  that  we  may  say  the  eTrorioOrjiiev 
points  to  the  Communion.  The  reading  irofxa  for  rrvevfia  would 
seem  to  make  this  yet  more  evident,  but  must  be  rejected  as  a  cor- 
rection of  the  transcriber.  The  attempt  to  deduce  anything  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  from  the  nvevfia  is  entirely  useless. 
Eiickert  has  brought  forward  the  aorist  tmortadTjiisv  against  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  argues,  was 
to  be  perpetually  celebrated,  and  therefore  the  present  should 
be  employed. — But  Paul  here  conceives  the  condition  of  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  absolutely  perfected,  and  for  this  reason 
uses  the  acrist. 

Vers.  14-21. — The  apostle  now  developes  at  large  the  image 
of  the  limbs,  as  in  the  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
As  the  so-styled  faculties  of  the  mind,  forms  of  manifestation  of 
the  one  intellectual  soul,  form  a  whole,  supporting,  extending,  and 
bearing  each  other,  so  likewise  in  the  great  spiritual  unity  of  the 
church,  all  the  gifts  should  support  each  other,  not  contend.     This 

*  The  aorist  ETTOTLodTjfiev  might  cast  doub4s  on  the  correctness  of  this  view,  which 
Beems  unsuited  to  the  idea  of  continuity  expressed  in  the  nourishment,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  birth.  But  as  Billroth  has  rightly  remarked,  Paul  here  regards  it  so,  as  he  wishes 
to  present  in  a  manner  entirely  objective  the  deciding  features  of  the  Christiau  life. 
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representation  shews  us  that  in  Corinth  the  possessors  overprized  their 
own  gifts,  and  undervalued  others.  Ch.  xiv.  apprises  us  that  they 
particularly  exalted  the  value  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  requiring  that 
it  alone  should  govern,  and  be  exercised  by  all ;  hence  the  turn  in 
ver.  17,  el  oXov  to  acofia  ocpOaXfiogy  nov  tj  dKorj,  if  the  whole  body  ivere  an 
eye,  where  the  hearing.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  various  gifts 
as  co-ordinate  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  subjection  to  God's 
will  ;  he  has  arranged  them  (ver.  18),  therefore  none  can  change 
his  arrangement.  (In  vers.  15,  16,  the  on  in  otl  ova  elfii  ;^et,  60- 
OaXfiog,  is  not  an  introduction  to  direct  discourse,  but  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "  because."  The  freedom  of  the  whole  body  is 
grounded  upon  the  distinction  of  its  members.  The  form  ov  Tvaga 
TovTO  ovic  tOTiv  tK  Tov  o(x)[iaTog  has  been  erroneously  considered  in- 
terrogatory by  Griesbach,  which  reverses  the  sense.  Lachmann  has 
received  it  correctly  without  interrogation.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  not  of  the  body,  ^.  e.,  such  an 
explanation  does  not  prove  that  it  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
body  ;  the  human  will  is  powerless  in  opposition  to  God's  will.  The 
two  negations  destroy  one  another.     See  Winer's  Gr.  §  55,  9.)  , 

Vers.  22-26. — The  apostle  continues  the  image  of  the  human 
body,  but  employing  it  to  another  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  from 
the  general  point  of  view,  he  distinguishes  the  several  sorts  of  mem- 
bers ;  first,  such  as,  appearing  w^eak,  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to 
the  whole  organism,  then  those  which  are  honoured  (evox^][^ova) ,  smd 
those  which,  seeming  less  honourable  (da^oiJ'Ova),  human  vanity 
seeks  to  advance  by  ornament  (e.  g.,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.)  But 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  so  arranged  all  in  the  human  organism,  that 
the  pleasure  or  pain  of  a  portion  affects  the  condition  of  the  whole. 
This  representation  has  evidently  strict  reference  to  circumstances 
in  Corinth,  where  such  a  false  and  human  estimation  of  the  gifts  was 
entertained  :  the  lesser  ones,  to  which  God  had  for  this  very  reason 
lent  a  lustre  (ver.  24),  e.  g.,  the  gifts  of  tongues,  were  over-valued 
beyond  measure  for  their  brilliant  effects,  while  they  despised 
unostentatious  but  essential  gifts  (ver,  22)  for  their  plainness.  The 
absurdity  of  such  conduct  is  brought  before  the  Corinthians  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  present  representations-. 

Vers.  2T-30. — The  application  of  the  comparison  now  follows. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  one  body,  filled  by  his  Spirit ;  the  individual 
believers,  with  their  various  gifts,  are  the  members,  whose  difference 
was  hence  to  be  acknowledged,  in  order  that  all  might  be  employed 
together  to  the  same  end.  The  two  enumerations  of  the  gifts,  as 
we  have  already  observed  on  ver.  7,  do  not  exactly  agree.  The 
dvTiXriipeig  and  Kv(3eQV7joeig  in  the  first  group  are  wanting  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  dLepfirjvtvetv  of  the  second  is  wanting  in  the  first.  The 
terms  here  employed   have   already,  for  the  most  part,  been  ex- 
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plained  at  ver.  7,  seq.  I  make  here  only  a  few  remarks  upon  tho 
difference  of  apostle,  prophet,  and  teacher.  That  besides  the  differ- 
ence, a  gradation  is  also  here  perceptible,  is  not  only  shewn  by  the 
terms  rrpwrov,  devrepov,  rplrov,'^  but  also  by  similar  passages  in  Kom.  xii. 
6,  seq. ;  Eph.  iv.  11,  seq.,  in  which  the  position  is  a  kindred  one.  In  the 
first  passage  the  apostles  are  not  mentioned,  but  then  the  abstracts 
come  in  the  following  order :  7Tpo(/)7/reta,  dtaKovia,  didaofcaXiaj  iraQaKXr]^ 
Gtg,  so  that  prophecy  stands  before  teaching.  But  in  Eph.  iv.  11, 
the  expressions  stand  thus  :  dTToaroXoi,  'TTpo(l)'rjTaL,  evayyeXLoratj  ttol- 
fjLsvegj  dtddcKaXot,  the  teachers  again  succeeding  the  prophets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  given  of  ver.  7,  seq.,  the  teachers,  as 
possessors  of  the  Charisma  of  yvioatgy  seem  rather  to  precede  the 
prophets.  But  ch.  xiv.  shews  that  the-  apostle  affixed  a  very  high 
value  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  primarily,  indeed,  only  in  relation  to 
the  gift  of  tongues  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  church  was 
such  that,  considered  in  and  for  itself  alone,  prophecy  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the  awakening  power,  necessary 
to  the  extension  of  the  infant  church,  and  for  that  reason  always 
commanded  especial  respect.  The  teachers  {d/MoKaXoL)  were  more 
adapted  to  the  church,  when  growing  in  faith  and  knowledge  ;  their 
office,  therefore,  first  became  truly  significant  when  the  church  was 
consolidated,  and  its  internal  culture  in  science  and  life  began. 
Concerning  the  offices  not  here  named,  consult  on  Eph.  iv.  II  ;  I 
merely  still  observe,  that  in  our  passage  the  conception  of  offices  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  gifts.-f  Thus  there  was  in  the  church  no 
separate  prophetic  office,  but  the  apostlesj  were  at  the  same  time 
prophets,  although  every  jDrophet  was  not  necessarily  an  apostle  ; 
so  also  the  so-called  evangelists,  i.  e.,  travelling  teachers,  who 
preached  where  as  yet  no  church  had  arisen.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  alike  teachers  proper  and  rulers  (KvjSepvCjvrBg) ;  their  official  ap- 
pellation was  TTpeafivTepoL  or  MaKonot,  Concerning  this  difference,  more 
will  be  said  in  explaining  the  pastoral  epistles.  On  the  rare  name 
for  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  yevrj  yXi^oadv^  which  occurs 
here,  and  at  xii.  10,  see  the  observations  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  10.     (In  ver. 

*  On  the  relation  of  subordination  among  the  teachers  of  the  apostolic  church,  see 
the  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistles. 

f  Rothe  (von  der  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  256)  thinks  th'at  the  subject  here  is  5y  no  means 
of  offices,  b'lt  that  is  evidently  assuming  too  much,  for  the  apostolate  was  undoubtedly 
an  office,  and  no  gift.  But  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  from 
this  passage  or  Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  concerning  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  apos- 
tolic church,  as  the  subject  treated  of  is  gifts. 

\  The  name  apostle  indicates  here  only  the  twelve,  so  that  we  m^y  plainly  see  from 
their  relation  to  the  other  classes  of  teachers  how  the  twelve  were  regarded  as  possessing 
an  especial,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  rank  among  all  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
bod/  of  the  twelve  apostles,  however,  were  intended  only  for  the  earliest  times  of  the 
church ;  it  was  not  to  be  successively  filled  up.  Even  on  the  death  of  James  the  elder 
we  hear  of  no  new  election  in  his  place.     (Acts  xii.  1.) 
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27,  the  diflScult  etc  fiepovg  is  changed  in  some  Codd.  to  ek  fiSXovg  : 
the  former  is  decidedly  the  correct  reading,  because  a  change  of 
•leXovg  cannot  be  supposed.  Luther  translates  iic  fj,epovg  distribu- 
tively,  "  each  according  to  his  part ;"  but  that  would  be  expressed 
by  Kara  fiepog.  *£«;  fiepovg  is  more  correctly  rendered,  "  according  to  a 
part,''  i»  e,y  no  part  is  the  whole,  nor  should  wish  to  be. — In  ver.  28, 
ovg  fi£v  ic.  T.  A.,  is  a  partial  anacoluthon  ;  ovg  6e  should  follow,  which 
is  wanting  from  the  altered  turn  of  construction,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  TrpcjTOVj  devrepov.^ 

Yer.  31. — The  concluding  verse  has  its  commentary  in  xiv.  1. 
The  xagioiiara  ra  Kpetrrova,  better  gifts,  cannot  be,  as  Billroth  sup- 
poses, the  fruits  arising  from  love,  but  the  higher  gifts  in  contrast 
with  those  only  attractive  from  their  brilliancy,  especially  prophecy. 
However  there  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  this  idea.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  from  what  precedes,  that  every  one  should  be  contented 
with  the  gifts  imparted  to  him.  The  ^rjXovre  appears  to  contradict 
this,  because  it  presupposes  dissatisfaction  with  what  one  has.  The 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  remembering  that  in  these  spiritual  gifts 
the  higher  grade  also  embraces  the  lower  ;  consequently  he  who 
strove  to  attain  the  better  gifts  did  not  despise  those  he  already 
possessed  ;  he  sought  only  to  advance  in  spirit,  to  grow  in  the  new 
birth.  Love  towards  God  would  also  imply  the  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  noblest  gifts.  But  before  the  apostle  illustrates  the  truth 
that  prophecy  ranks  higher  than  speaking  with  tongues  (xiv.  1, 
seq.),  he  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  nature  of  love  as 
the  power  which  first  gives  an  aim  and  direction  to  all  gifts.  As 
all  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  are  held  together  and 
maintained  in  their  appropriate  reciprocal  action  by  the  general 
vital  power,  so  love,  which  God  himself  is  essentially  (1  John  iv. 
16),  is  the  power  which  gives  life  and  unity  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
nay,  the  principle  of  eternity  in  its  temporal  manifestation.  To 
follow  after  this  is  therefore  far  more  important  than  to  seek  gifts  ; 
without  it  all  gifts  are  nothing.  Finally,  the  '^  emulate"  (^rjXovre) 
is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  above  assertion  of  Paul  that  the  Spirit 
distributes  the  gifts  as  he  will  (ver.  11),  for  the  striving  after  which 
Paul  here  counsels,  is  only  a  wrestling  in  prayer  with  God,  the  be- 
stower  of  the  gifts.  (Kad'  vnepf^oXrjv  666v  is  to  be  constructed  together, 
to  wit,  viam  emine7itiorem,  such  as  is  the  seeking  after  the  gifts. 
The  connecting  of  read'  vnepjSoXrjv  with  the  verb,  as  proposed  by  Bill- 
roth, seems  to  me  inapposite,  as  the  "  excellency"  (vnepf^olri)  lies  not 
in  the  indicating,  but  in  the  "  way"  {6d6g).  Or  we  must  connect  it  with 
en,  as  Grotius,  in  the  sense  of  "  yet  to  excess."  Still  it  is  a  serious 
question,  if  the  expression  may  be  so  construed  ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least  it  is  never  so  employed.  KaO'  vTrepjSoXriv,  besides,  always 
precedes  the  subs  tan  tive,  whose  signification  it  is  to  strengthen.) 
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Chap.  xiii.  1,  2. — The  following  triumphal  song  of  pure  love*  is 
doubly  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  Paul.  John  the 
evangelist  is  elsewhere  the  bard  of  love,  while  Paul  is  rather  the 
preacher  of  faith.  This  paragraph  is  a  testimony  to  his  new  na- 
ture ;  in  his  old  man  Paul  knew  not  the  bloom  of  this  love.  His 
style  changes  ;  it  relinquishes  its  dialectic  form  for  a  simplicity, 
smoothness,  and  transparent  depth  which  approaches  that  of  John. 
The  love  (dydwq)  here  described  is  finally  not  simply  feeling  or  per- 
ception, but  a  tendency  and  direction  of  the  inmost  personality,  of 
the  real  self,  towards  Grod  and  his  will.  The  most  exalted  exhibi- 
tions of  natural  love,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  towards  her  infant, 
and  the  child's  love  towards  its  mother,  are  but  a  weak  reflection  of 
the  heavenly  love,  which  the  consciousne^  of  redemption  generates 
in  the  human  heart.  This  lighted  up  in  the  heart  of  the  apostle  a 
flame  of  grateful  love,  unextinguishable  even  to  the  last  sigh.  This 
love  removes  the  sinful  condition  of  isolation,'  and  produces  in  man 
unity  with  God  and  of  God  with  him.  The  love  of  God  becomes 
his,  for  he  lives  no  more,  but  Christ  lives  in  him.  (Gal.  ii.  20.) 
But  with  this  conception  of  love  it  seems  incredible  that  one  could 
possess  such  gifts  as  prophecy,  knowledge,  faith  (Trpo^Tyre/a,  yvCdoig^ 
marig),  without  it,  and  that  at  least  in  their  highest  potency  {izdaav 
yvGJGLv,  ndaav  iriGTiv).  Shall  we  say,  in  fact,  that  the  apostle  desired 
to  express  something  unimaginable,  the  sense  being  this.  Even  sup- 
posing such  a  division  of  what  is  inseparable  could  possibly  take 
place,  man,  having  all  gifts,  would,  without  love,  be  nothing  ?  But 
this  kdv  does  not  allow,  which  always  refers  to  an  objective  possibil- 
ity. (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  2,  b.)  Kather  must  we  say  that  while 
such  a  separation  is  unquestionably  unnatural,  yet  through  the 
ruinous  effects  of  sin  in  human  nature,  ifc  may  happen  that  head 
and  heart  may  so  entirely  disagree  that  the  Divine  power  may  be 
felt  and  acknowledged,  while  the  inward  desire  of  the  heart  towards 
God,  and  devotion  to  him  may  have  fallen  off.  This  sad,  but  too 
true  possibility,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  in  the  strongest  colours, 
in  order  to  place  the  nature  of  love  in  its  true  light,  which  first  im- 
parts to  all  religious  phenomena  truth  and  connexion  with  the 
highest  aims  of  mankind.  In  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.,  the  Kedeemer 
shews  that  even  evil  persons  may  be  in  possession  of  the  gifts.  Nat- 
ural talents  or  disposition  may  qualify  many  for  more  readily  receiv- 

*  Heathenism  has  not  passed  beyond  the  tpwr,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  Christian 
dydnij.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  only  strict  "right"  (Jk?/)  which  rules.  Eros,  even  in 
the  purest,  noblest  form,  is  the  result  of  deficiency,  the  desire  for  love  springing  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  not  what  is  lovely.  But  the  Christian  uyuTcrj  is  posi- 
tive, outpouring  love,  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  believer,  so  that  streams  of  living  water 
flow  from  him.  (John  iv,  14.)  See,  concerning  Plato's  description  of  the  Eros  in  the 
Symposion,  Fortlage's  striking  remarks  in  his  Philosophical  Meditations.  (Heidelberg, 
•835.) 
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Ing  sucli  gifts  than  others  ;  but  if  this  is  unsupported  by  purity  of 
mind,  gifts  afford  no  security  for  the  salvation  of  the  possessor. — 
With  reference  to  the  form  "  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels''  (yXcjoaaig  tcjv  dvdpcjncjv  kol  tcjv  dyyiXcjv  XaXelv)  Billroth  ex- 
plains it  as  merely  hyperbole.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jews  assumed 
a  language  of  angels,  that  Paul  himself  in  the  angelic  world  (2  Cor. 
xii.  4)  heard  unutterable  words,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that 
by  the  tongues  of  angels  a  higher  degree  of  Charisma  is  meant,  an 
especial  yevog  yAwaawv,*  displaying  itself  in  a  high  ecstatic  excite- 
ment and  the  employment  of  entirely  uncommon  and  elevated  ex- 
pressions. At  all  events,  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  does 
not  justify  the  supposition  of  an  original  language.  The  human 
tongues  could  assuredly  only  be  the  various  languages  which  pre- 
vailed among  men  ;  these  must,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  .Charisma,  whether  in  actual  discourse  in  foreign 
languages,  as  I  suppose  according  to  Acts  ii.,  or  in  the  use  of  glosses 
from  various  languages,  as  Bleek  thinks,  and  in  which  opinion  Baur 
(see  work  already  quoted,  p.  695,  seq.)  now  coincides.  Baur  attaches 
so  much  weight  to  the  article  in  this  passage  that  he  considers  an 
ideal  conception  of  the  speaking  with  tongues  might  be  expressed  in 
it,  leading  to  the  mythic  idea  of  one  discourse. in  various  languages, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  yX6oaaiq  XaXelVy  without  the  arti- 
cle, indicates  only  the  employment  of  unusual  expressions  in  the 
ecstacy ;  but  there  is  nothing  t'o  justify  this  supposition.  The  article 
indicates  simply  all  human  languages,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  of  this  or  that  one  in  particular,  as  Eiickert  correctly  explains. 
Paul  intends  indeed  an  extreme  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  not  in  con- 
trast with  the  use  of  a  few  "  glosses,"  but  of  a  few  languages  ;  really, 
not  ideally.  Still  less  admissible  is  Weiseler's  explanation.  (See 
Stud.  1838,  Part  iii.  p.  734,  note.)  He  considers  that  yAwfrcrai  signifies 
languages  ;  that  to  speak  with  languages  of.  men  means  to  inter- 
pret them  at  the  same  time  ;  but  to  speak  with  languages  of  angels 
means  not  to  interpret  them.  This  supposition,  however,  is  bound 
up  with  his  whole  theory,  which  will  be  further  adverted  to  in  the 
Comm.  on  chap.  xiv.  At  all  events,  it  is  undeniable  that  yXcbooai 
signifies  languages,  and  not  tongues,  in  the  form  in  question.  (The 
employment  of  the  first  person  throughout  the  whole  section  is  only, 
as  may  be  readily  perceived,  a  form,  used  in  order  to  give  the  whole 
idea  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  application.  Every  reader 
is  so  to  think  of  himself,  as  one  that  could  utter  the  words,  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  idea.  In  ver.  1  the  expressions  ^^  sounding 
brass,  tinkling  cymbal"  (^xaXKo<;  ?}%a)v,  K,v[il3aXov  dXaXd^ov)  are  highly 
descriptive.     The  speaking  with  tongues  exercised  vaingloriously 

*  The  various  sorts  of  yldaaaLg  Tialeiv  aro  more  fully  entered  upon  in  xiv.  15, 
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might  occasion  as  much  disturbance  as  would  proceed  from  all  sorts 
of  sounding  instruments.  [See  the  description  in  chap.  xiv.  espe- 
cially in  verses  7,  seq.,  and  23.]  This  comparison  alone  speaks  in 
the  most  decided  manner  against  Wieseler's  theory,  which  supposes 
the  gift  of  tongues  to  have  declared  itself  in  whispers. — Xa^Kog^ 
brass,  signifies  brazen  instruments,  such  as  trumpets  and  drums. — 
KvfifiaXov  stands,  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  for  ta-^yi^i-te,  a  hollow  basin,  which 
being  struck  emitted  a  loud  noise. — In  ver.  2,  Flatt  considers  the 
Kol  eldu)  TO,  fivGTTJpta  navra,  and  know  all  mysteries,  as  indicating 
wisdom,  so  that  ^Yii  Charismata  were  named,  but  it  is  better  to 
view  it  merely  as  an  exposition  of  the  yvdoig.  In  conclusion,  this 
passage  shews  that,  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  view,  the  iiva- 
TjJQta  are  not  things  absolutely  not  to  be  known,  but  such  as  could 
not  be  known  by  the  natural  powers. — ILiorLq  is  here,  as  in  xii.  9,  to  be 
taken  in  the  more  special  sense,  the  increased  energy  of  the  will,  as 
is  proved  by  the  addition  "  so  as  to  remove  mountains.'*  See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvii.  20.) 

Ver.  3. — Even  labours  of  love  so  called,  and  self-denial  of  the 
most  difficult  kind,  if  not  sincerely  flowing  from  love,  are  of  no  avail 
towards  salvation.  The  ovdlv  (h^eXoviiai  indicates  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  Paul  conceives  these  acts  as  proceeding.  He  describes 
a  self-righteous  person,  who  desires  to  gain  renown  for  himself  by 
his  works  and  self-denyings  ;  but  a  blessing  only  accompanies  that 
which  springs  from  pure  unselfish  love.  (■^Mfit^eiv,  primarily,  to  give 
a  crumb,  here  to  divide  into  crumbs,  to  give  away.*  [See  Isa.  Iviii. 
14  ;  Ecclesiasticus  xv.  3.] — Lachmann  has  substituted  for  Kavdrjao)- 
imt  the  reading  KavxrjoMiiai,  and  certainly,  according  to  the  /  sense,  it 
appears  to  deserve  the  preference.  Bat  even  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  form  of  the  verb,  since  KavdrioGyfiai  is  conjunctive  of 
the  future  [see  Winer's  Gr.  §  13.  1,  p.  70],  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and 
Rtickert  prefer  this  reading,  and  with  reason.  The  permitting  one's 
self  to  be  burned  is  then  another  expression  for  ''  submitting  to  the 
most  acute  pains.") 

Vers.  4-7. — Paul  now  describes  the  characteristics  of  love  in  a 
series  of  fifteen  expressions.  The  two  first  indicate  its  nature  in 
general ;  then  succeeds  a  series  of  negative  qualities,  whereby  the 
conduct  of  the  Corinthians  is  shewn  to  be  entirely  at  issue  with  real 
love  ;  and  then  certain  positive  characteristics  follow,  presenting  be- 
fore them  a  picture  of  the  true  life.  The  subject  is  love  in  the  abstract, 
not  the  person  exercising  it,  because  it  never  presents  itself  in  a 
perfect  concrete  manifestation ;  even  the  best  can  be  supj)osed  only 
to  make  some  approach  to  its  absolute  nature.  (Ver  4.  The  forms 
XpTjfjreveodat,  TCEpirepeveoOac,  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  here. 

*  This  is  very  strikingly  rendered  by  Meyer  by  bestowing,  i.  e.,  by  kiri^y  bestow 'ng 
to  distribute  everything. 
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The  latter  word  is  in  general  rare.  It  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Latin  perperam  sc.  agere,  and  certainly  originally  signified  "  to 
conduct  one's-self  perversely,"  the  manner  of  which  is  to  be  discovered 
from  the  context.  Here,  conjoined  with  (jyvoiovodai^  it  is  =  erraipea" 
Oaij  as  Hesychius  explains  it.  Suidas  expresses  it  by  -npo-nerelv^ 
to  act  precipitately,  rashly.  Cicero  [ad  Attic,  i.  11]  employs 
^inrepiTepeveodat  =  KoXaneveodai, — In  ver.  5,  aGxruMvelv  seems  to  re- 
fer to  unbecoming  freedom  in  dress,  which  the  Corinthians  were 
guilty  of.  See  on  xi.  3,  seq. — Koyi^eadat  to  KaKov^  nyn  ntin,  is  our 
*'  to  cherish  resentment,"  fivrjoiKaKelVj  to  think  incessantly  of  the 
evil  that  some  one-  has  done. — In  ver.  7  the  orsyet  bears  close  affin- 
ity to  the  vno^Evety  the  former  also  signifying  to  bear,  to  suffer. 
[See  1  Thess.  iii.  1.]  It  is  better  taken  in  its  original  signification 
of  ^'  to  cover,  to  conceal,"  the  sin,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  brother. — 
The  two  phrases  ndvra  -morevu^  i:X7TL^Et,  imply  that  love  bears  in  it- 
self, from  its  nature,  both  hope  and  faith,  but  on  the  other  side  we 
cannot  necessarily  say  the  same  of  hope  or  faith.  For  that  reason, 
in  ver.  13,  we  find  net^cjv  6e  tovtcjv  rj  dydrTTj.) 

Ver.  8. — A  new  property,  in  which  love  displays  itself  as  a  Kad* 
vrrsQjSoXriv  odog  (xii.  31),  is  its  imperishable  nature.  It  continues  in 
all  time  and  eternity,  while  even  the  best  gifts  cease.  The  sub- 
ject of  how  far  prophecy  and  knowledge  cease,  is  pursued  by  the 
apostle  from  ver.  9  ;  the  gift  of  tongues  is  not  further  mentioned. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  how  this 
cuuld  cease,  if  it  signified  the  very  capacity  for  communicating  the 
Spirit,  the  original  spiritual  language.  The  choice  of  the  expression 
y/Moaai  in  describing  the  Charisma,  evidently  shews  that  Paul  was 
thinking  of  human  languages  (xiii.  1),  i,  e.,  of  the  various  forms  of 
language  employed  among  men,  which  commenced  in  sin,  and  will 
cease  with  the  same.  These  various  languages  must  therefore,  in 
sunie  manner  have  appeared  in  the  y?iU)GGat(;  XclXeIv.  CEicTiLTTTO)  == 
Vb:^  Joshua  xxi.  45,  xxiii.  14,  implies,  to  lose  its  significance,  to  be- 
come powerless,  to  cease. — Concerning  KaragyelVj  see  Luke  xiii.  7  ; 
Kom.  iii.  3,  31.) 

Vers.  9-12. — The  assertion  that  the  gifts  of  TTpocpr^reia  and  yvo)oig 
shall  cease,  requires  some  further  examination,  for  we  might  have 
sup})Osed,  that  like  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  they  w^ere  im- 
perishable. Of  the  difference  between  these  two  gifts  themselves, 
the  apostle,  in  this  discussion,  takes  no  further  notice  ;  as  they  are 
both  gifts  of  knowledge,  -npo^riTEia  only  possessing  it  rather  in 
the  form  of  inspiration,  yvCoGcq  in  that  of  reflection,  the  same  line 
of  argument  is  equally  a[)plicable  to  both.  The  argument  itself 
is  this  :  here  on  earth  knowledge  is  only  partial  (ek  fitpovc;),  but 
when  a  state  of  perfoctness  arrives,  in  which  knowledge  also  pos- 
sesses a  character  of  completeness,  the  former  ceases.     Two  com- 

V0L..IV.— 23 
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parisons  illustrate  the  reasoning.  First  (ver.  11),  the  relation  of 
childhood  to  manhood  ;  in  the  latter,  the  partial  knowledge  of 
the  former  ceases,  then  (ver.  12)  we  have  the  imperfectly  reflected 
image,  and  the  direct  view,  face  to  face  ;  the  former  correspond- 
ing to  the  yivojoKeLv  sk  fiEpovg^  the  latter  to  the  ^mytvcjaKeiv 
Kadibg  KoX  t:7Teyv(x)od7]v.  Knowledge,  therefore,  according  to  the 
apostle,  ceases,  because  here  on  earth  it  alwaj^s  continues  imperfect 
and  partial  ;  we  know  6id  TrioreLdq^  hy  faith,  not  dia  eldovg,  hy  sight, 
=  rrpoacjnov  npog  npoacjTTov  (2  Cor.  v.  7).  Here  it  might  be  said 
that  love,  being  also  imperfect  on  earth,  we  may  just  as  well  assume 
that  it  will  cease,  as  that  the  yvCjotg  may.  But  the  diiference  is 
this  :  love  is  unquestionably  capable  of  being  enhanced,  but  the 
love  of  believers,  even  in  its  imperfectly  developed  form,  is  not  a 
divided  love,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind  ;  no  dydnTj  ek  fxepovg  ; 
in  heaven,  where  dwells  the  perfection  which  is  thence  to  descend 
upon  earth  (ver.  10),  it  is  not  specifically  different  from  that  here. 
But  the  character  of  knoiuledge  will  he  entirely  different ;  the  basis 
of  the  inward  life  even  for  the  highest  stage  of  development,  is 
faith  ;  but  vision  is  reserved  for  the  next  world.  The  life  of  earth 
is  never  strictly  transferred  to  the  life  of  heaven.  Many  things,  no 
doubt,  seem  at  variance  with  this  assertion,  and  render  this  passage 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  New  Testament.  For  if  we  compare 
other  declarations,  it  appears  that  believers  are  in  them  promised  a 
yvC)GLq,  "which  must  be  more  than  a  simple  knowing  in  part  (yivcja^ 
KELv  tK  fjLtpovg).  In  John  xvii.  3,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ 
is  directly  called  everlasting  life,  which  could  not  possibly  be  said  of 
a  partial  knowledge.  In  1  John  iv.  7,  8,  we  read,  whoever  loves, 
knows  God,  and  whoso  loves  not,  knows  him  not.  Since,  then,  Paul 
represents  love  as  unchangeable,  we  must  conclude  the  knowledge 
of  God  conditioned  upon  it  is  not  ek  fiEpovg.  Further,  John  in  his 
first  Epistle,  ii.  20, 27,  ascribes  the  knowledge  of  all  things  to  all  who 
have  received  the  Spirit,  so  that  none  can  teach  them  ;  and  agree- 
ing with  this,  we  read  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  The  Spirit  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God/'  and  this  Spirit  God  has  given  to  believers, 
revealing  himself  to  them  by  him.  In  1  Cor,  viii.  3^  Paul  speaks 
even  of  a  being  known  of  God  as  the  true  source  of  genuine  love  of 
God,  knowledge  of  God,  which  knowledge  here  (ver.  12)  appears 
transferred  to  the  future.  How  is  knowing  in  part  {ek  iiEgovg  yivioa- 
fCELv)  in  our  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  these  express  declara- 
tions ?  The  attempt  to  effect  this  has  failed  in  two  ways.  First, 
some  whose  bias  of  mind  made  them  interested  in  placing  hu- 
man knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  maintained,  from  this 
passage,  that  in  the  other  declarations  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  yvojaig,  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  absolutely 
true  and  essential  knowledge,  but  only  as  an  approximate  knowl- 
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edge.  The  everlasting ,  as  such,  they  held,  can  never  be  known 
by  man  ;  he  can,  at  the  utmost,  only  comprehend  some  of  its 
workings,  he  can  only  understand  the  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
not  the  Divine  being  itself  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  inter- 
est it  was  to  advance  human  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  lay  the 
stress  on  the  former  passages,  and  assert  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
necessity  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God»  With  this,  then,  they 
seek  so  to  connect  the  passage  before  us,  that  they  say,  with  Billroth : 
**  This  representation  is  based  upon  the  fact,  partly  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ilidividual,  as  such,  can  only  be  of  a  partial  and  limited 
nature,  and  that  he  has  perfect  knowledge  only  as  he  presses  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  there  yielding  up  his  purely  subjective  opin- 
ion^ — partly  that  this  temporal  life  is  not  final,  but  that  after  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  spirit  will  become  ever  richer,  more  profound." 
But  th^se  words  are  evidently  concessions  forced  from  Billroth  by 
the  power  of  the  text,  for,  according  to  this  view,  the  absolute 
knowledge,  even  of  the  individual  in  this  world,  would  be  very  im- 
properly styled  a  knowing  in  part ;  absolute  knowledge  is  always 
central  and  comprehensive.  The  truth  lies  in  the  mean  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  sacred  Scriptures  recognize  in  man  the 
need  of  a  true  knowledge  of  God's  nature.  Kegeneration  imparts 
to  man  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  this  very  knowledge,  and  by 
it  alone  he  attains  everlasting  life.  In  the  death  of  the  natural 
man,  Christ  the  source  of  life  itself,  is  born  again,  and  with  him, 
Christ  in  us,  the  believer  gains  the  true  emyvcjaig  r.  G.,  which  can 
be  no  knowing  in  part,  for  he  knows  the  whole  Christ,  with  him  he 
knows  all  (1  John  ii.  20),  for  in  Christ  is  all  (Col.  ii.  3). 

This  knowledge,  however,  although  true  and  real  (a  yviboig  dkrf- 
'Givri),  is  nevertheless  one  which  rests  upon  the  general  ground  of 
faith,  for  this  life,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  time  for  beholding  (2  Cor. 
V.  7).  The  veil  is  removed  in  the  alo)v  |itt;A/lwv,  and  there  the  be- 
liever first  beholds  that  which  he  has  perceived  here  in  faith.  The 
holy  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the 
yHJvoig  here  below  does  not  differ  from  the  elSog  of  the  future.  But 
in  truth  Christian  knowledge  in  general  cannot  be  a  yivwaKeiv  tic 
^lepovg :  this  is  said  by  the  apostle  only  of  the  Charisma  of  the 
yvCjoigj  which  is  so  far  distinguished  from  universal  Christian 
knowledge  that,  as  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  xii.  7,  seq.,  it  pos- 
sesses explicitly,  as  developed  in  details,  what  the  latter  possesses 
only  implicitly.  This  unquestionably  implies  an  advancement, 
and  for  that  reason  this  developed  form  of  knowledge  is  a  Cha- 
risma, but  this  advancement  necessarily  makes  apparent  the  limita- 
tions of  humanity.  What  is  special  can  only  be  known  t/c  fitpovc. 
This  gift,  like  all  the  others,  thus  ceases,  when  the  diaiptoen;  nvev- 
uarog    cease,   and    spiritual    power    can    be    imparted    in   perfect 
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unity  to  man.  As,  therefore,  the  blind,  when  his  eyes  are  opened, 
regards  the  light  and  the  world  surrounding  him,  so  man,  truly 
regenerate  by  the  light  of  grace,  truly  knows  God,  beholds  all  in 
its  glory  ;  but  as  the  blind,  on  the  first  actual  view  of  the  world 
can  neither  detach  all  the  individual  objects  which  surround  him 
from  the  collective  panorama,  nor  knows  even  the  optical  laws  of 
the  light  which  enlightens  him  ;  so  neither  can  the  believer  under- 
stand heavenly  things,  which  in  their  general  character  he  beholds 
in  their  truth  and  essence,  in  their  special  relations  ;  even  in  the  Cha- 
risma of  knowledge,  which  doubtless  introduces  him  into  it  (as  in 
the  corresponding  science  of  theology)  it  only  amounts  to  a  yivcjo- 
Keiv  eK  fiepovg.  (Ver.  9.  Whether  the  orav  eXBttj  to  teXelov  refers  to 
eternity  or  the  kingdom  of  God  beginning  with  Christ's  coming,  is 
essentially  indifferent ;  for  the  same  holds  true  of  the  arisen  and 
glorified  in  the  latter  as  in  eternity ;  the  covering  of  this  mortal 
life  is  shaken  off. — In  ver.  11  vrj-niog  and  dvip  are  contrasted,  as 
in  xiv.  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  13.  The  climax  XaXelv,  (f)QovelVy  Xoyi^eoOaL, 
corresponds  to  the  three  gifts,  of  tongues,  irpoiprirda,  and  yvCyoig. 
— In  ver.  12  the  di'  egotxtqov  is  to  be  explained  from  the  sensible 
impression  ;  it  is  as  if  one  looked  through  a  mirror.  The  phrase 
tv  alviyjmrL  indicates  only  the  nature  of  the  refiected  image  ;  it  is 
enigmatical,  i.  e.,  dark,  indefinite,  general.  We  must  here  keep  in 
mind  the  imperfect  metallic  mirrors  of  the  ancients.  From  the 
apostolic  representation  of  seeing  the  image  through  the  glass, 
doubtless  Riicker,  after  Schottgen,  Eisner,  and  others,  has  explained 
the  di'  hoTTTpov  to  signify  a  window  made  of  isinglass,  instead  of 
a  mirror. — JlpooGiixov  irgoq  npooGyirov  is  =  d-'ss  Vs  d'isb.  Gen.  xxxii. 
30  ;  Num.  xii.  8.' — The  form  ^myvcjaofjiai  KaOoig  koX  e-neyv^odrfv  means 
no  doubt  here,  I  shall  as  perfectly  know  as  God  knows  me.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  that  the  yivcjoKeiv  is  always  based  upon  the 
idea  of  penetration,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  viii.  8.  It  cor- 
responds with  John's  phrase,  "  He  in  us,  and  we  in  him."  [John 
xvii.  21.]  Here  G«d  reigns  in  us,  but  in  the  perfected  world  we 
shall  also  be  entirely  in  him,  and  then  first  behold  him  as  he  is  [1 
John  iii.  2],  whilst  we  here  see  him  only  as  he  is  in  ns.) 

Ver.  13. — Finally,  with  the  perishable  Charismata,  calculated 
only  for  the  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  are  contrasted  the 
abiding  pillars  of  all  Christian  life,  and  among  these  love  is  again 
declared  the  greatest,  because  (see  ver.  7)  it  contains  faith  and  hope, 
while  these  do  not  conversely  include  love  ;  the  dydnrj  is  there- 
fore placed  last,  so  that  the  expressions  are  arranged  as  a  climax. 
Where  the  purpose  of  exalting  love  does  not  predominate,  Paul 
places  hope  last.  (See  Col  i.  4,  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3.)  It  will  of  course 
be  perceived  that  Trlorig  is  no  longer  here  employed  in  the  special 
sense  as  a  Charisma,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  general.     It  has  already 
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been  strikingly  remarked  by  Billroth  how  the  three  objects  faith, 
hope,. and  love,  form  the  antithesis  with  the  Charismata,  so  that 
fjLtvEL  stan(Js  opposed  to  tumiTTEt  (ver,  8).  Hence,  also,  vwi  is  not, 
with  Kiickert,  to  be  referred  to  time  ( =  apn  as  opposed  to  tote^  ver. 
12),  for  Paul  has  even  shewn  that  love  extends  beyond  time  (ver. 
8),  but  must  rather  be  accepted  as  a  consecutive  particle,  so  that 
ver.  13  concludes,  by  way  of  inference,  the  whole  discussion.  The 
only  objection  to  this  supposition  is,  that  faith  and  hope  also  seem 
to  cease,  since  the  former  is  transformed  to  visiot,  and  the  latter 
to  realization.  But  Billroth  correctly  remarks  \hat  vision  and  ful- 
filment do  not  so  much  do  away  faith  and  hope  as  perfect  them, 
inasmuch  as  their  substance  and  scope  perfectly  verify  themselves 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Still,  they  are  both  so  far  subordinated  to  love 
as  that  the  passive  principle  predominates  in  them,  while  in  love 
God  himself,  the  absolute  power  of  love,  reveals  himself  with  posi- 
tive power.  For  this  reason  the  apostle  has  already  said,  in  ver.  7, 
jy  dycLTTT]  TTavra  TTiarEvEL,  ndvra  eXttl^el,  in  order  to  signify  that  love  is 
the  root,  contents,  and  fruit  of  the  whole. 

Chap.  xiv.  1. — After  this  reference  to  the  relative  order  of  the 
gifts  in  general,  the  apostle  could  resume  his  discourse  from  the 
conclusion  of  chap.  12,  commending  love  before  all  things,  but  re- 
presenting the  gift  as  worthy  objects  of  attainment,*  especially 
I)rophecy,  while  the  Corinthians  had  shewn  themselves  more  ready 
to  appreciate  the  gift  of  tongues.  We  must  however  first  examine 
more  closely  the  nature  of  this  Charisma,  which  only  received  brief 
mention  in  xii,  7,  seq.  In  ancient  language,f  he  who  was  inspired 
by  a  deity  to  utter  Divine  oracles  was  called  iidvrtg  (from  fiMveoOaij 
to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inspiration),  while  he  who  explained  or 
simplified  the  often  unintelligible  speech  of  the  Mantis  was  styled 
7TQ0(f)rjT7]g  or  vTTo^i]T7]g.  In  like  relation  appear  in  this  passage  the 
man  who  speaks  with  tongues  (yX^ooaig  XaXCjy)^  in  whom  inspira- 
tion is  manifested,  and  the  interpreter  (diEQfjLrjVEvcjv')  who  conveyed 

*  The  expression  nvevfiaTiKd  not  only  indicates  the  tongues,  but  all  the  spiritual 
Charismata.  But  as  the  gift  of  tongues  had  given  rise  to  more  evil  in  Corinth  tlian  all 
the  other  gifts,  and  had  drawn  down  the  whole  of  this  remonstrance,  Paul  proceeds  at 
once,  to  this  special  gift,  and  had  it  principally  in  mind,  although  employing  the  more 
general  expression.  This  explains  the  fiuHov,-  which  must  otherwise  be  taken  as  super- 
lative.— Between  diuKELv  and  l^r]7.ovv  we  must  with  Riickert  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  former  signifies  rather  conjoined  personal  activity  of  the  will,  the  latter  pure  entreaty 
by  prayer. 

f  See  Bardili  de  notione  vocis  7Tpo<p?iTrjr  ex  Platone,  Gott  1786.  The  principal  pas- 
sage in  Plato  is  to  be-found  in  the  Timajus  p.  1074,  ed.  Ficin.  Plato  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
phets capacity  for  judging  over  the  utterances  of  the  fiavric,  for  which  reason  the  Charisma 
of  (huKpiaic  TTvcvauTuv  is  in  a  certain  degree  allied  to  it.  (See  on  xii.  10.)  He  says 
therefore  (see  work  above  quoted)  I'lOev  6//  Kai  to  tQi^  TcpodrjriLv  yevog  lkl  rolg  tvOeoig /j.av- 
Tslatc  KpiTuc  f-HLKaOiaTuvai  vofcoc,  Whence  also  the  custom  of  ap;poiniing  the  chiss  ofpropheie 
as  judges  of  the  inspired  sooth-say  ings. 
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in  generally  intelligible  language  the  inspired  but  obscure  expres- 
sions of  the  former.  The  prophets  appear  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, yet  so  that  the  frnvrig  and  Trpo^/jr?/^  were  frequently  united  in 
the  same  person.  Although  their  consciousness  was  not  so  heightened 
that  they  themselves  comprehended  the  full  meaning  of  their  oracular 
utterances  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11),  they  were  nevertheless  far  from  any 
Montanist  unconsciousness.  According  however  to  the  whole  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophetic  capacity  was 
especially  directed  to  the  revelation  of  the  future.  Everything  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  inward  long- 
ing for  the  better,  pointed  to  what  was  to  come.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, on  the  contrary,  this  feature  of  prophecy  was  of  necessity 
less  prominent,  as  ifc  enjoyed  the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  promises. 
True,  the  gift  of  beholding  the  future  appears  also  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xi.  27,  28),  and  eminently  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  ;  but  this  aspect  of  the  gift  ceases  to  be  the  prominent  one, 
and  has  yielded  to  another.  In  the  New  Testament,  prophecy  ap- 
pears as  that  spiritual  gift,  which  more  particularly  calls  forth  £iith 
in  unbelievers,  the  gift  of  awakening.  Its  characteristic  sign,  there- 
lore,  like  that  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  was  likewise  inspiration,  but, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  God  which  this  conferred,  existed 
also  a  perfect  clearness  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  self,'^'  which 
er.able<l  them  to  speak  with  the  necessary  reference  to  circum- 
stances and  persons  present  ;  this  the  yXuxraaLg  AaAwv,  in  w^hom  self- 
knowledge  was  destroyed  or  at  least  much  obscured,  did  not  pos- 
sess. On  the  other  side  again,  TT^fxpr^reia  w\as  distinguished  from 
jvCyfji^  (see  on  xii.  7,  seq.),  in  that  the  latter  was  not  s©  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  faith  as  to  assist  its  progress  when  awakened. 
Paul  therefore  appears,  according  to  iii.  6,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
r.f)o^i]rda  and  Apollos  of  the  yvdaig.  •  The  apostle  correctly  assigns 
a  lower  position  to  speaking  with  tongues  than  to  prophecy  (and  if  he 
i^ems  to  rank  it  before  the  yvCyaiq^  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  which  made  those  gifts  which  conduced  to 
the  extension  of  the  church  more  important  than  those  which  aided 
the  progress  of  the  already  believing),  for  the  speaking  with  tongues 
might  indeed  operate  very  beneficially,  but  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
over-estimated  and  exercised  too  frequently,  it  would  become  preju- 
dicial to  the  quiet  and  order  of  a  church  It  was  precisely  so  in 
Corinth  !  Many  had  spoken  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  caused 
confusion  without  profit.  They  had  despised  other  gifts  less  daz- 
zling in  comparison  with  their  gift  of  tongues,  and  this  with  other 
abuses  is  now  condemned  by  Paul.     We  should  certainly  not  err 

*  Chrysostom  correctly  affirms  this  on  1  Cor.  xii.  2  :  tovto  to  fulvreu^  hhov  Tb  e^ecr 
niKfvai,  rbavpfejOai  unzrp  iiaLvofMsvov  6  6k  Trpo^ijTijg  oi'X  ovru^,  u?.?u  /igru  JiavoiOf  vq^o* 
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in  considering  the  proceedings  in  the  Corinthian  church  similar 
in  a  degree  to  the  proceedings  in  a  Methodist  community,  and 
earlier  to  the  appearances  among  the  Montanists.*  Had  this  course 
been  continued,  the  church  would  inevitably  have  lost  itself  in  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  wisdom  of  the  apostle  was  therefore  directed  to 
check  a  narrow  and  one-sided  tendency  of  feeling,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  powers.  By  interpreting  the  represen- 
tation which  follows  from  this  fundamental  view,  all  becomes  obvious 
and  clear.  Unquestionably  we  must  admit,  as  already  observed  on 
Acts  ii.,  that  this  passage  affords  no  ground  for  connecting  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  with  the  yXo)Gaaiq  XaXetv.  It  is  only  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracle  at  Pentecost  that  compels  us  to  this  ;  but 
this  is  so  decided  that,  unless  we  suppose  two  kinds  of  gifts  of 
tongues  (a  supposition  negatived  by  the  entire  evidence),  or  regard^ 
as  does  Baur,  the  whole  relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a 
mythical  transformation  of  a  customary  form  of  speech  (see  Baur's 
work  already  quoted,  p.  ^5^^  seq.),  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  idea  of  foreign  tongues,  at  least  at  times,  into  our  idea  of  the 
Charisma.  This  was  my  opinion  in  the  investigation  of  the  Acl;s  of 
the  Apostles,  and  I  see  no  present  reason  to  change  it.  I  have  par- 
ticularly compared  with  my  own  opinions  the  ingenious  view  that  in 
the  yX^aaaiq  XaXdv  the  use  of  the  original  language  was  restored  ; 
but,  as  the  particulars  will  shew,  the  apostle's  account  does  not 
justify  this -assumption.  We  may,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
merely  assume  this,  that  it  pleased  God  to  convey  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  an  intimation  of  the  unity  of  a  common  medium  of  speech 
to  be  restored  by  the  harmonizing  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  new 
hypothesis  of  Wieseler  concerning  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  gifts  is 
certainly  laid  down  with  much  ability  (Stud.  1838,  part  iii.),  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  difficulties.  This  learned 
man  considers  that  he  who  spoke  with  tongues  turned  in  upon  him- 

*  The  Montanist  TertuUian  (De  Anima,  e.  9)  speaks  of  a  womaQ  whose  condition 
betrays  at  the  least  a  great  affinity  with  the  yluaaaig  ?,a?^elv.  I  quote  the  passage  be- 
cause I  consider  it  very  instructive ;  to  the  understanding  of  the  following  relation  we 
must  however  bear  in  mind  that  among  the  strict  sects  of  the  Montanists  women  might 
not  speak  in  their  assemblies,  the  woman  therefore  imparted  her  vision  to  the  presbyter 
Tertullian  alone.  His  words  are  as  follows :  est  hodie  soror  apud  nos,  revelationum  charis- 
mata sortita^  quas  in  ecclesia  inter  dominica  solenniaper  ecsiasin  in  spiritu  pcctiiur  conversatur 
cum  angelis^  aliquando  etiam  cum  domiao,  et  videt  et  audit  sacramenta  (i.  e.,  u/^pi/ra  l)f/jiaTa 
2  Cor.  xiL  4),  et  quorundam  corda  dignoscit  et  medicinas  desiderantihus  suhministrat.  Jam 
^ero  provt  scripturce  leguntur,  aut  psalmi  canuntur,  aut  adlocutiones  {7rapaK?.T}aetg)  proferun- 
iur,  aut  j^etitiones  delegantur,  iia  inde  materice  visionibus  subministrantur.  Forte  nescio 
quid  de  anima  disserueramiLS,  cum  ea  soror  in  spiritu  esset.  Post  transacta  solennia^  diinisso; 
plehe,  quo  zcsusolet  nobis  renuntiare  qucB  viderii — na?n  et  diligentissime  digeruntur^  ut  etiam 
probentur — inter  cetera^  inquit,  ostensa  est  mihi  anima  corporaliter,  et  spiriius  videbatur^  sed 
non  inanis  et  vactuB  qvxilitatis,  imo  qiuB  etiam  teneri  repromiiieret ;  tenera  et  lucida  et  aerei 
color  is  et  forma  per  omnia  humana.  The  condition  here  described  imdeniablj  bears  cloae 
aiffinity  to  somnambulism. 
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self,  and  only  moved  tlie  lips,  speaking  so  softly  that  none  were  able  to 
understand  him.  The  sighing  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  26)  is  with 
him  the  yXu^oGaiQ  XaXelv  \  Hence  every  one  must  have  been  his  own 
interpreter,  for  another  perceiving  nothing  could  interpret  nothing. 
In  Acts  ii.  Wieseler  considers  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  took 
place  before  the  entrance  of  the  crowd,  upon  which  succeeded  the 
interpretation  ;  this  was  delivered  in  various  languages,  acquired  by 
the  speakers  in  a  natural  manner.  But  how  impossible  it  is  that 
such  a  dumb  Charisma  was  called  a  ''speaking"  (XaXElv)  or  that 
Paul  could  compare  it  with  trumpets  and  sounding  instruments 
(xiii.  1)  when  it  displayed  itself  in  gentle  whispers,  needs  no  argu- 
ment. Schulz's  idea  of  its  exhibiting  itself  in  loud  cries  of  joy 
(see  this  learned  man's  work  already  quoted  on  the  gifts  of  grace) 
corresponds  far  better  in  this  respect  with  the  description  given  of 
this  Charisma  ;  the  character  of  lively  excitement  certainly  belongs 
to  it. 

Vers.  2-4. — The  apostle  begins  his  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
tlie  gift  of  prophecy  stands  higher  than  that  of  tongues,  by  shew- 
ing how  the  former  edifies  the  church,  since  the  prophet  can  speak 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  community  or  individual  ;  while 
the  latter  is  only  an  enjoyment,  or  at  the  most  a  means  of  advance- 
ment to  those  speaking  with  the  tongues  themselves  (ver.  4,  mvrbv 
oUodofjeT) J  not  to. others.  According  to  this  representation,  we  cannot 
consider  the  yXcjaaatg  XaXiov  otherwise  than  as  self-absorbed,  en- 
tirely possessed  by  the  Divine  power  that  is  operative  within  him,  so 
that  as  it  were  he  converses  aloud  with  God  (rw  Sew  AaAeZ,  ver.  2.) 
This  discourse  must,  hov/ever,  have  been  unintelligible  to  others 
[ovihlg  aKovELy  ver.  2);  and  that  not  because  the  speaker  introduces 
into  it  provincial  glosses  (as  Bleek  thinks),  but  as  Paul  adds,  because 
he  "in  the  Spirit''  (nvevjiaTij  i.  e,,  ecstacy  proceeding  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  as  Wieseler  considers,  simply  inward 
inspiration  without  outward  expression),  "speaketh  mysteries/'  As 
thus  Paul  says  of  himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  4)  that  he  was  transported 
into  jiaradise  and  heard  there  unspeakable  w-ords  {apprj-a  pruxara)^  so 
he  also  speaking  with  tongues  received  impressions  from  the  upper 
world  which  he  uttered,  as  he  received  them,  without  reference  to  es-' 
tablished  media,  and  which  were  therefore  unintelligible.  The  oi-ddg 
duovet  evidently  contains  no  allusion  to  employment  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  this  must  have  implied  an  acquaintance  with  them  on 
the  part  of  those  so  using  them  ;  and  to  imagine  that  they  were 
uttered  when  no  one  w^as  present  who  used  them,  is  highly  improb- 
able. According  to  Wieseler  (work  already  quoted,  p.  719,  seq.) 
the  ovdelg  clkovei  bears  reference  not  to  the  undei*standing  but  to  the 
hearing  ;  those  who  spoke  with  the  tongues,  though  not  altogether 
without  uttering  sound^  spoke  nevertheless  so*softlyj  that  none  could 
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hear  them ;  for  this  reason  he  who  exercised  the  Charisma  could 
only  himself  interpret  it.  But  if  none  could  hear  him  who  spoke 
with  tonsjues,  the  Charisma  was  as  good  as  unuttered,  and  we  need 
only  adduce  against  such  a  theory,  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  author  himself  (p.  719).  But  if  the  sounds  could 
be  heard,  then  dfwvetv  is  to  be  received  in  the  signification  of  "  un- 
derstand." But  against  our  acceptation  of  the  jjassage,  the  only  one 
in  harmony  with  the  words,  might  be  urged  the  one  objection,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  at  Pentecost  was  assuredly  entirely 
different,  even  apart  from  that  use  of  foreign  tongues  which  marked 
them.  The  apostles  thus  endowed  by  no  means  appear  on  the  occasion 
as  absorbed  in  themselves  and  conversing  only  with  G-od ;  they  speak 
to  those  who  hasten  to  them  ;  these  perfectly  understand  them,  and  are 
greatly  astonished  that  they  hear  them  utter  praises  to  Grod  in  their 
several  languages.  Btill  decided  as  may  appear  the  contradiction,  it 
is  yet  easily  solved ;  for  Paul  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  possess- 
ing only  the  yXG)aaaLg  XaXelv  as  such,  but  the  apostles  united  with 
this  the  gift  of  interpretation,  and  even  of  prophecy.  Thus  they 
could  rule  over  the  spirit  (xiv.  32),  and  retain  the  guidance  of  con- 
sciousness {vovg)]  they  spoke  with  tonoues,  and  interpreted  and  pro- 
phesied at  the  same  time.  Wieseler  likewise  correctly  comprehends 
the  relation,  except  that  he  too  strictly  separates  the  speaking  with 
tongues  and  the  interpretation,  so  that  according  to  him  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  apostles  at  Pentecost  heard  properly  only  the  in- 
terpretation, not  the  tongues  themselves.  But  as  the  apostles  were 
also  prophets,  the  two  must  be  considered  as  co-operating  with  and 
pervading  each  other.  (Ver.  2. — The  singular  form  jA^oaxj  XaXelv 
occurs  again  in  vers.  4, 13, 14,  27  ;  tv  yXcjoa^q  is  found  in  ver.;  19,  and 
in  ver.  26,  yXCjaaav  tx^tv,  [The  6td  rijg  yAG)ao7]q  of  ver.  9  is  not  to  be 
here  reckoned  ;  for  there  y'kC)oaa  signifies  the  tongue  as  a  member  of 
the  body.]  Those  singular  forms,  as  also  Schulz  and  Wieseler  rightly 
suppose,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plurals  ;  they  stand 
indifferently  for  one  another.  Baur  indeed  (see  p.  627,  seq.)  attaches 
importance  to  the  two  forms  of  expression,  and  asserts  that  the  sin- 
gular implies  "  to  stammer  indistinctly  with  the  tongue,"  the  plural 
"to  speak  with  glosses."  But  whoever  considers  with  but  slight 
attention  the  remarks  upon  this  chapter  which  follow,  will  find  that 
this  distinction  exists  only  in  imagination.  The  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression had  possibly  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
use  of  one  foreign  language  occurred,  and  sometimes  of  several.  The 
latter  highest  form  was  then  styled  yhr]  yXoiooCdv^  kinds  of  tongues, 
—In  ver.  3  the  olfcodoiirj  is  the  general  term  and  napaKXrjmg  and 
napa(ivdia  the  subordinate  divisions,  as  Billroth,  agreeing  with  Hei- 
denreich,  remarks.  In  TrapdfcXrjaig  we  distinguish  the  animating 
form  oi'  edification^  in  napafivOia  the  comforting.     The  latter  expres- 
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sion  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament. — The  mvrbv  oUo- 
dofieX  of  ver.  4  does  not  imply  that  he  edifies  himself  through  the 
idea  of  his  converse  with  God,  but  that  this  elevation  to  a  more 
lofty  and  Divine  element  frees  him  more  and  more  from  dependence 
on  the  earth  and  its  possessions,  and  thus  advances  his  spiritual  life. 
We  must  conceive  it  as  a  tendency  of  the  yXcjooaig  XaXojv  to  advance 
towards  the  higher  Charisma  of  prophecy.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — In  order,  however,  to  give  no  occasion  to  those  among 
the  Corinthians  who  attached  especial  value  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
for  the  apprehension  that  he  entirely  condemned  this  Charisma, 
Paul  states  that  he  rejoiced  indeed  over  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  form  among  them,  but  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  could 
prophesy,  unless  those  speaking  with  tongues  could  at  the  same 
time  interpret,  and  the  church  thereby  receive  edification ;  for  by 
speaking  with  tongues  alone  it  could  profit  nothing.  This  argument 
is  connected  with  the  idea  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
first  object  to  claim  attention  was  the  extension  of  the  church,  bear- 
ing tl;e  doctrine  of  the  cross  to  all  lands,  and  collecting  within  its 
limits  all  who  were  called.  This  was  admitted  also  by  those  who 
displayed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  they  were  obliged  to  grant  that 
to  this  capital  object  all  personal  enjoyment  must  yield.  (Billroth 
correctly  observes  that  in  ver.  5  rig  need  not  be  supplied  to  dieQiir]^ 
vEvxi,  since  Paul  supposes  the  union  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  same 
individual.  He  who  could  at  the  same  time  interpret  was  thus  able 
to  maintain  consciousness  in  his  ecstacy,  and  thus  came  at  least  very 
near  the  7rpo(p7]Tevo)v.  Nevertheless  a  difierence  remained  even  then  : 
for  the  yXcjooaig  AaAc5v,  who  had  also  the  gift  of  interpretation,  was 
excited  by  strong  opposing  impulses.  The  first  rapt  utterance  was 
followed  by  a  dry,  rational  explanation,  which  might  indeed  inform, 
but  could  not  arouse.  But  the  addresses  of  the  Trpocprjrevcjv  are  to 
be  considered  as  powerful  outpourings  of  the  higher  life,  which 
burst  like  lightning  upon  the  hearers,  and  swept  them  away  in  the 
stream  of  inspiration.  But  when  Wieseler  (see  as  above,  p.  721), 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  say  "  that  there  never  had  been  an  interpreter 
who  had  not  himself  previously  spoken  in  the  tongues  which  he 
interpreted,''  that  consequently  the  gift  of  interpreting  was  never 
separated  from  the  yWaaatg  XaXelv^  although  it  did  not  always  pre- 
sent itself  in  connexion  ;  he  is  refuted  by  vers.  26-28,  in  which  the  gift 
of  interpreting  appears  perfectly  independent.  It  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  as  the  gift  of  discerning  to  that  of 
prophecy.  Unquestionably  indeed  the  two  gifts  were  often  united, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  apostles  that,  where  possible,  this 
should  always  be  the  case,  and  the  same  likewise  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ;  but  in  reality  they  often  displayed  themselves  sepa- 
rately, and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  abuse  ;  had  they  been 
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always  connected,  no  improper  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues  could 
have  occurred.  Nay,  ver.  6  even  intimates,  as  Bleek  and  Riickert 
correctly  acknowledge,  that  speaking  with  tongues  was  generally 
exercised  in  Corinth  without  interpretation. — Et  is,  contrary  to 
the  rule,  here  connected  with  the  conjunctive  [see  Winer's  Gr. 
§  41,  2,  c]  It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the  pleonastic 
fusion  of  the  two  terms  tKrog  el  and  ju?/. — In  ver.  6  wvi  is  again 
a  consecutive  particle.  No  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  first  per- 
son [kA^w]  ;  it  does  not  mean,  "  even  if  I  came,"  for  then  fevw 
would  have  been  used. — The  four  subjects  named  may  be  re- 
solved, as  Neander  and  Billroth  have  remarked,  into  two  parallel 
members.  The  dnondXvipLg  is  the  operating  cause  of  the  TTpoiprjTecaj 
the  yvojoLg  of  the  6i6axrj.  Of  course  we  have  not  here  forms  of  the 
yXcjoaatg  AaXelv^  but  to  this  Charisma  more  useful  gifts  are  opposed. 
The  Eav  fjiTJ  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  phrase  edv  eXOuy  k.  t.  A.,  but 
merely  to  the  rl  vfidg  (hcpeXriao).  'Eav  or  el  firj  stand  similarly,  Matth. 
^  xii.  4,  xxiv.  36  ;  Gal.  i.  7,  ii.  16.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  necessity  of  a  clear  intelligible  delivery  is  proved 
by  Paul  by  a  comparison  taken  from  musical  instruments  ;  it  is  re- 
quisite if  the  music  performed  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  neces- 
sary intervals  (Siaoroh))  between  the  tones  should  be  observed  ;  this 
alone  produces  melody.  Eichhorn  erroneously  employs  this  passage, 
as  already  observed  on  Acts  ii.,  to  prove  that  those  who  spoke  with 
'  tongues  only  stammered  without  uttering  articulate  words.  It  evi- 
dently justifies  no  such  inference.  The  single  tones  of  an  instru- 
ment may,  individually  regarded,  be  pure  ;  but  if  the  scale  be  not 
observed  these  single  tones  form  no  melody,  they  are  an  ddrjXog  (pcjvijy 
uncertain  sound  (ver.  8);  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  the  sayings  of  the 
yXd)ooaig  XaXovvreg  are  unintelligible,  because  they  want  connexion. 
Just  as  erroneously  Wieseler  (as  above,  p.  727)  understands  the  ex- 
pressions d6r]Xog,  firj  evori}xog^  of  tones  softly  uttered,  while  manifestly 
a  very  loud  sound  may  be  as  unintelligible  as  a  soft  one.  In  ver.  7, 
it  was  natural  to  conjecture  bixCdg  or  oiiotcjg  for  o^uw^,  but  certainly 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  the  correct  one.  It  is,  I  think,  best 
explained  by  Billroth,  thus,  that  its  use  sanctions  the  apparently 
inapplicable  comparison  of  instruments  not  having  life,  as  if  the 
words  were  rd  dipvxa,  Kai-nep  d'{j)vxa^  oficjg  k.  t.  A.  'Vficjg  is  so  em- 
ployed in  Gal.  iii.  15. — Comp.  at  ix.  26,  for  elg  depa  kaXeXv,) 

Vers.  10-12. — Paul  draws  a  second  example  from  speech  ; 
every  discourse  must  have  necessarily  a  regular  succession  of  tones 
(^ovStv  d(f)i^vov)j  otherwise  it  possesses  no  significance  {dvvaiiiv)^  and 
he  who  speaks  is  as  one  using  a  foreign  language  {(3dpl3apog).  He 
therefore  recommends  the  Corinthians,  zealous  for  spiritual  gifts, 
to  strive  after  such  as  could  be  understood  by  the  church.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  expression  yevrj  ^w^'oiv  (ver. 
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10)  refers  back  to  the  description  of  the  Charisma  in  xii.  28  yevrj 
yXcjo(7o)v.  N  eander  makes  it  relate  to  the  forms,  XaXelv^  -ngooevx^csQdf'y 
\j)dAXeiv  (see  remarks  on  Acts  ii.  4-11),  and  undoubtedly  these  are 
to  be  understood  as  included.  But  the  name  ytvr]  yXcjoacjv  refers 
probably  to  the  form  in  which  the  Charisma  appeared,  the  real  speak- 
ing in  foreign  tongues,  as  at  the  Pentecost,  and  according  as  more  or 
fewer  foreign  languages  might  be  brought  into  use.  (See  the  re- 
marks on  xiii.  1.)  (In  ver.  10  el  rvxot  is  striking  ;  for  although  as 
shewn  in  xv.  37,  the  form  might  stand  for  "  as  it  were,  for  example,'' 
it  would  not  apply  here.  It  would  have  been  better  placed  in  this 
signification  at  ver.  7  when  speaking  of  instruments  of  music.  I 
therefore  agree  with  Billroth,  who  receives  this  expression,  like  the 
Attic  signification  of  locjg^  as  an  ironically  modest  form  of  a  decided 
assertion  in  this  sense  :  "  numerous  as  languages  are,  they  have 
nevertheless,  I  suppose,  their  signification." — Bleek  understands 
ovSeVy  "  every  rational  creature,"  but  it  is  better  referred  to  y^vog  (pi»)vC)v. 
The  d{f)u)vog  is  to  be  then  taken  pregnantly,  without  clear  definite  ut- 
terance,— In  ver.  12  nvevfiara^  for  which  some  Codd.  incorrectly  read 
TTVEVfiariKciy  is  equivalent  to  "  spiritual  gifts,"  the  cause  being  put  for 
the  effect.  The  plural  nvevfiara  is  to  be  considered  substituted  for 
duzipioeig  TTvevf^iarog,  and  Billroth,  as  also  more  recently  Wieseler,  er- 
roneously supposes  it  to  refer  alone  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  we 
have  already  condemned. — I  cannot  agree  with  Bleek  and  Billroth  in 
their  acceptation  of  Iva  -negLaoevi^re  :  they  do  not  supply  avrCdv  or  tv 
avTotg,  but  understand  it,  ^^  that  ye  may  be  abundant,  i.  e.,  amply  con- 
tribute to  edification."  But  ver.  13  clearly  shews  that  the  apostle's 
meaning  was,  that  they  should  pray  that  to  the  one  may  be  added  still 
other  gifts,  particularly  those  of  interpretation  and  prophecy.  This 
seeking  to  advance  is  indicated  in  the  ^rjTElre^  Iva  nepiaaevrjTe  [the 
reading  7Tpo(p7]T£v7]Te  facilitates  the  explanation,  but  is  a  correction 
rightly  as  to  the  sense  derived  from  the  context]  and  is  grounded 
upon  their  general  endeavour  to  possess  the  Charismata.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — Upon  this  foundation  then  the  apo.stle  proceeds  to 
exhort  those  speaking  with  tongues  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  interpre- 
tation, in  order  that  their  intelligence  (vovg)  may  be  no  longer  un- 
fruitful {clKapnog)  and  without  effect.  At  the  basis  of  this  argu- 
ment lies  the  principle,  though  not  expressly  stated,  that  it  is 
always  a  subordinate  condition,  if  the  vovg,  the  power  of  conscious- 
ness, loses  its  sway  in  man,  that  hence  regeneration  always  tends  to 
cultivate  this  power.  It  may  be  objected  to  our  explanation  of  Tpoa- 
evx^:oOo)  Iva  Scepiirjvevrjj  that  ixpoaevxeoOai  appears  in  another  meaning 
in  vers.  14,  15.  This  has  occasioned  Billroth  after  Winer  to  explain 
thus  :  let  those  speaking  with  tongues  pray,  i.  e..^  exercise  this  gift, 
with  the  design  immediately  to  interpret.  But  Bleek  correctly  ob- 
jects to  this  that  Iva  dfepfirjevevirj  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  than 
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as  containing  the  object  of  the  prayer.  It  would  lead  us  entirely 
astray  to  understand  with  Usteri  nvevfid  jjlov  in  ver.  14  of  the  human 
spirit  ;  for  the  vovg  is  the  human  spirit,  though  conceived  as  a 
faculty.  (See  my  Opusc.  Acad.,  p.  156,  seq.)  Bleek  has  already 
correctly  explained  nveviid  fxov  =  to  nvevixa  Qeov  ev  ejjlol.  In  the  ec- 
static state  of  those  speaking  with  tongues,  it  is  not  the  individual 
himself  that  spoke,  but  the  higher  power  through  him.  In  con- 
clusion, if  Billroth  again  discovers  here  an  identity  of  the  Divine 
and  human  spirit,  we  must  again  dissent  from  his  view.  The  human 
spirit  is  unquestionably  allied  to  the  Divine,  and  the  eye  with  which 
man  .receives  the  beam  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  falls  upon  him  ; 
but  it  is  not  identical.     (See  on  Rom.  viii.  16.) 

Ver.  15. — To  state  then  his  meaning  in  brief,  Paul  declares  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  may  be  employed  along  with  the  exercise  of  con- 
sciousness. He  would  not  therefore  have  the  gift  of  tongues  dis- 
placed ;  it  is  only  to  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for  the  church  and 
improving  for  individual  living,  by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  con- 
scious gift  of  interpretation,  or,  better  still,  of  prophecy.  The  dative 
TTVEviiaTi  and  vol  indicate  of  course  the  operating  cause  of  the  irpoo- 
ei?;^fcr0ai  and  V^aAAeiv,  ecstatic  inspiration  and  the  power  of  the  Sj)irit 
active  in  consciousness.  Finally,  praying  (irgooevx^oSai)  and  sing- 
ing psalms  {\j)dXXuv)  appear  to  have  been  diiferent  forms  in  which  the 
yXixiaaaiq  XaXelv  displayed  itself,  according  as  the  Charisma  revealed 
itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  prayer,  sometimes  in  a  poetic  or  mu- 
sical fashion.  In  Ver.  2-6,  under  the  name  ipaXiwv  ^x^i-v,  the  poetic 
form  is  treated  almost  like  a  proper  Ch;irisma.  Certainly  these 
various  appearances  might  be  employed  to  elucidate  the  expression 
y^vTj  yXojoacov  (xii.  10,  28),  even  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  use  of  various  languages.  At  all  events  it  can  never  apply  to 
the  original  language.  But  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the 
first  Christian  hymns,  such  as  according  to  Pliny  (Epist.  x.  96) 
were  sung  by  the  Christians  in  their  meetings,  owed  their  origin  to 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  that  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  called  ipaXfibv  e^^lv.  (The  ri  ovv  ton  corresponds  only  to  the 
Latin  quid .?  or  quid  jam  ?  "  what  will  we  then  ?  what  is  really  our 
meaning  ?^') 

Vers.  16-19. — Paul  again  returns  to  the  idea  in  ver.  2,  seq.,  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  cannot  edify  others.  In  its  relation  to  prayer 
he  says  the  hearer  cannot  say.  Amen  (which  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  was  pronounced  by  the  assembly),'-^'  for  he  understands  not 
what  is  said.  (The  word  evXoyelv^  for  which  afterwards  evxapiOTttv  is 
used,  has  misled  Beza  to  the  idea  of  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  upon  no  occasion  was  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues  ex- 

*  See  ray  Mon.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ant.,  vol.  i.,  p.  101,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1G8,  for  the  passages  in  the 
Fathers  especially  referring  to  this  subject. 
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ercised  in  this  Sacrament.)*  The  apostle  adds  for  the  same  reason, 
that  he  would  rather  speak  a  few  words  through  the  understanding 
(did  Tov  vo6^)  {,  e.,  by  means  of  prophecy,  than  many  with  tongues, 
although  these  gifts  were  at  his  command  more  than  at  theirs* 
This  assurance  is  certainly  remarkable.  We  might  imagine  that  in 
proportion  as  consciousness  increased,  the  susceptibility  to  ecstatic 
states  diminished ;  we  must  psychologically  admit  this  as  a  rule  ; 
this  equally  balanced  union  of  active  and  passive  functions  displayed 
in  Paul,  was  probably  but  rarely  witnessed.  We  are  shewn  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  that  a  state  of  ecstacy  was  not  unknown  to  him.  (In  ver.  16, 
the  form  6  dvanXrjpcJv  tov  ronov  rov  Idicjrov  is  difficult :  it  ccflTCS- 
ponds  to  the  Hebrew  t '  e^ptt  «Vtt  locum  alicujus  implere.  But  why 
this  circumlocution  ?  Why  does  not  Paul  write  at  once  b  I6i6r7]g  ? 
Acts  iv.  13  has  the  expression  in  the  signification  of  "  unlearned,'^ 
but  it  is  used  here,  as  ver.  24  plainly  shews,  since  the  IStwrrjg  is 
distinguished  from  the  unbeliever,  in  the  signification  of  layman,  as 
opposed  to  the  ofiSciating  priest.  In  classical  speech,  IdLcjTfjg  also 
forms  a  contrast  to  apx(^v  or  orparTjyog;  the  common  soldiers  are  called 
IdiCjrai,  [See  Epictet.  c.  23.  Xenophon  de  rep.  Lac.  x.  4.  Polyb. 
V.  60.]  If  we  consider  well  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
speaking  with  tongues  took  place,  it  will  be  evident  at  once  why 
Paul  could  not  write  6  IdL^rtjgy  but  was  obliged  to  employ  so  circui- 
tous a  form.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for  any  one,  a  layman,  in- 
vested with  no  ecclesiastical  office,  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
if  he  exercised  this  in  the  church,  he  was  for  the  moment  the  leader 
of  the  devotions,  the  liturgus.  All  the  members  of  the  church,  even 
the  ministers,  deacons,  and  presbyters,  stood  for  the  time  to  those 
exercising  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  relation  of  laymen,  i.  e.,  the  re- 
ceiving portion  of  the  body.  But  as  they  were  not  really  in  them- 
selves the  laity,  Paul  employs  the  expression  suitable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  their  position,  6  dvanXrjQoJv  rbv  roixov  rov  IdicjroVj  he  who 
fillcth  the  place,  etc.  Wieseler  understands  by  idLcjrrjg  those  who 
were  not  furnished  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  as  above  p.  711, 
note),  but  that  is  not  strictly  correct.  He  also  who  possessed  this  gift 
would  occupy  the  place  of  an  MtwrT/^,  when  he  himself  did  not  exer- 
cise it,  but  another  was  displaying  this  power.  Finally,  this  passage 
affords  striking  proof  that  the  contradistinction  of  clerus  and  laity 
did  not  arise  at  a  later  period  from  a  desire  of  dominion  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  but  was  an  original  Christian  distinction  introduced 
into  the  church  by  the  apostles  themselves.    The  names  alone  arose  at 

*  So  also  does  he  set  aside  Bleek's  observation,  that  from  this  passage  it  may  be  per* 
ceived,  that  as  yet  no  fixed  liturgical  prayers  were  in  use.  The  prayer  of  those  speaking 
with  tonguiis  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to  Divine  service ;  it 
was  merely  adjoined,  as  nupEpyov,  to  the  established  service  conducted  by  the  presbyter. 
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a  later  period,  the  thing  was  from  the  very  beginning.   See  further  in 
the  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistles.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  then  considers  the  other  point  (see 
on  ver.  15),  the  furtherance  of  the  individual  spiritual  life.  He 
recommends  his  readers  to  grow  in  understanding,  and  to  observe 
how  the  gifts  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  they  must  strive  to 
attain  unto  the  higher  gifts.  Speaking  with  tongues  is  a  gift  for 
children  in  spirit,  prophecy  for  men.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  while 
speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  immediately  intimate  its  subordi- 
nate value  ;  the  yX6oaaL^  XaXelv  might  perhaps  become  a  means  to 
awaken  unbelievers,  a  sign  to  direct  them  to  the  mighty  powers 
present  in  the  church,  but  to  the  church  itself,  the  believing,  proph- 
ecy only  could  bring  a  true  blessing. — This  passage  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  in  this  discussion,  and  it  is  only  after 
mature  consideration  that  I  have  been  able  to  decide  upon  the 
course  of  thought  here  given.  Neander  has  proffered  an  entirely 
different  explanation,  in  which  Billroth  coincides.  Bleek  agrees 
essentially  with  me.  According  to  the  former  interpretation,  the 
dntarog  which  occurs  in  this  passage  (ver.  22)  applies  not  to  the  un- 
believers who  may  yet  believe  {injidelis  negative),  but  to  the  per- 
sistent unbeliever  {infidelis  'privative) ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  employed  at  ver.  24  in  the  former  signification.  Thus  full  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  citation  ovd'  ovrcjg  elaaKovaovrai  fxov,  "  nor  even  thus 
will  they  listen  to  me,''  etc  orjuuov  taken  to  denote  "  a  sign  of  re- 
buke," and  the  whole  thus  understood,  ''  Be  men  in  understand- 
ing !  God  himself  has  intimated  in  his  Word,  that  tongues  serve 
for  a  rebuke  to  unbelievers  ;  prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  is  ap- 
pointed for  believers."  This  view  appears  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that,  1,  the  reproof  implied  in  the  quotation  is  thus  retained  ; 
yet  that  is  of  little  importance,  as  Paul  pays  absolutely  no  re- 
gard to  the  connexion  of  the  passage  ;  and  2,  that  ver.  23  appears 
to  accord  better  with  it,  for  there  the  first  impression  which  the 
Charisma  of  yXcjooatg  XaXelv  excites  upon  unbelievers,  is  that  of 
offence.  This  offence,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  Charisma 
itself,  but  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  besides  the  disadvantages  of  this 
explanation  greatly  preponderate.  1st.  The  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  dmoTog  is  harsh,  and  should  it  occur  it  must  necessarily 
be  indicated  in  some  way,  if  the  passage  is  to  be  intelligible.  2d. 
If  the  Divine  intention  in  the  gift  of  tongues  were  of  this  nature, 
viz.,  that  it  should  prove  a  means  of  punishment  for  stiff-necked 
unbelievers,  the  apostle  directly  labours,  by  the  directions  which  he 
gives,  to  counteract  this  intention.  He  then  must  have  said,  Speak 
diligently  with  tongues,  in  order  that  the  Divine  purpose  may  be 
fulfilled  ;  as  he  says  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  is  to  be  a  stumbling-block,  therefore  its  nature 
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may  not  be  hidden.  3rd.  There  exists  not  a  trace  that  such  an  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  the  tongues,  and  the  idea  of  a  punishment- 
Charisma  is  in  general  untenable :  all  the  gifts  of  grace  serve  for 
blessing  !  Lastly,  4th.  This  view  is  at  variance  with  the  ov6'  ovrcjc 
eloaKovoovrai  ^ov^  i,  e.,  "  not  even  in  this  manner  of  speech  du 
they  hear  me  f  for  the  language  implies  that  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing through  foreign  tongues  had  something  especially  calculated 
to  arouse  attention,  but  failed  when  the  heart  was  dead  to  holy  im- 
pressions. Thus  all  seems  to  confirm  our  view,  except  that  the 
quotation  is  of  more  limited  application  than  in  the  other  exposition. 
Still,  even  with  our  view,  this  reference  does  not  entirely  disap- 
pear. Prophecy  retains  still,  in  a  measure,  its  rebuking  character, 
in  so  far  as  Israel,  according  to  Paul,  appears  unbelieving,  and  un- 
susceptible to  the  influences  of  grace.  Still,  we  must  on  the  whole 
assume  that  the  general  freedom  of  the  apostle's  application  of  the 
passage  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12,  leaves  no  difficulty  in  understanding  one 
feature  of  it  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Unquestionably  Wieselor  is  right 
in  supposing  (p.  736,  seq.)  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  to 
compare  the  gift  of  tongues  with  what  is  uttered  by  Isaiah,  but 
finds  this  Charisma  itself  described  in  the  prophetic  pages.  This  is 
shown  by  his  independent  mode  of  rendering,  in  his  citation,  the 
Hebrew  text  into  Greek.  Yet  this  could  be  found  only  in  that  free 
typical  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  words  so  often  employed  by 
Paul.  (In  ver.  20  the  natdla  and  rtXeioL  refer  to  grades  in  spiritual 
development.  [See  thereon  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13,  and  1  John  ii.  13, 
seq.]  It  may  be  inquired  why  (ppeoi  and  not  vol  is  put.  The  ex- 
pression (ppevtg  indicates,  in  scripture,  intellect  understanding , 
vovg^  reason,  i.  e.,  the  capacitj^  for  discerning  what  is  eternal  [See 
my  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  159.]  But  here  the  precise  point  was  intellect- 
ual development,  employing,  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  powers  flow- 
ing from  the  higher  world,  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole. — In  ver. 
21,  voixog  stands,  in  an  extended  sense,  for  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment. See  John  x.  34. — Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12,  is  certainly,  indeed,  a 
rebuke  against  Israel  and  Judah  ;  but  Paul  dcres  not  employ  the 
passage  in  this  signification,  as  we  have  shewn  already,  but  so  as  to 
indicate  in  the  ov6'  ovrcjg  elaaKovoovrai  ^lov  only  the  inferior  office  of 
the  Charisma  ;  speaking  with  tongues  cannot  produce  understand- 
ing, it  can  only  shew  the  w^ay  to  it ;  therefore  the  more  perfect  Cha- 
risma is  to  be  the  object  of  attainment.  The  quotation,  besides,  is 
not  only  freely  handled  as  to  its  purport,  but  also  as  to  its  form. 
The  LXX.  read  dia  (pavAiOfiov  ;\;eiAt'wv,  did  yXcjGGTjg  ertpac,  on  Xahj- 
oovat  TO)  XaC)  rovrco — koI  ovk  7jO^?^7j(Tav  duoveiv.  PauFs  mode  of  citing 
the  words,  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  at  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  4,  and  {)resupposes  manifestly  tlie 
idea  of  "  language,'*  not  ^'  tongues."     Paul  would  hardly  have  chosen 
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this  expression  if  lie  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  employment 
of  several  languages  in  this  form  of  Charisma.  Wieseler  violently 
forces  his  hypothesis  upon  the  words,  instead  of  allowing  the  words 
to  modify  his  views. — The  form  ErepoyXcjooog  is  very  rare,  it  is  = 
(3dpl3apog,  one  who  speaks  in  a  foreign  language.  Paul  has  therewith 
expressed  the  Hebrew  nsty  •'AyVa  ^'  by  (nations  of)  stammering  lip.'' 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  here  masculine  or  neiiter,  but  the 
former  appears  preferable,  supplying  dvOp^nocg.  In  ver.  22  the 
phrase  rj  npocprjTeta  ov  rolg  dTrioTOig^  prophecy  is  not  for  the  unbe- 
lievers, is  only  apparently  a  contradiction  of  vers.  24,  25.  It  forms 
the  antithesis  only  to  elg  orjfj.elov.  Believers  need  such  no  longer, 
the  source  of  salvation  is  already  pointed  out  to  them,  where  it  is 
said  "  tongues  are  not  for  believers,"  although  the  gift  of  tongues, 
viewed  in  itself,  can  never  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  faith- 
ful ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  said  of  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  for  the  un- 
believers, that  is  to  say  as  a  sign,  although,  considered  in  itself,  it 
may  prove  efficacious  in  respect  to  them.) 

Ver.  23. — The  correct  understanding  of  this  passage  requires 
that  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  ndvregj  all.  Paul  intends  to  say 
that  the  speaking  with  tongues  itself,  when  it  takes  place  in  reg- 
ular form,  cannot  offend,  but  only  its  exercise  by  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  But  even  this  form  of  its 
nianifestation  (which  was  certainly  the  one  it  took  at  the  first 
festival  of  Pentecost)  is  not  absolutely  to  be  reproved,  and  the 
words  ovic  tpovoiv  on  fialveads ;  loill  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  ? 
express  no  such  censure.  As  the  persons  under  consideration  are  un- 
believers, patveadac  can  only  mean  '^  inspired  by  a  God  '/'  without  a 
7Tpo(})j]T7jg  the  utterance  of  a  p^avng  cannot  be  understood  ;  a  degree 
of  blame  is  indeed  involved  in  the  on  fiaLvsoOe,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  what  is  commonly  supposed.  The  words  might 
be  somewhat  thus  paraphrased  :  '^  If  unbelievers  enter  in,  they 
would  say,  we  perceive  certainly  that  ye  are  inspired  by  a  divinity 
but,  there  being  no  prophet  present,  we  do  not  understand  what 
the  god  says  to  us."  Malveadac  marks  undeniably  a  quick  and 
excited  manner  of  speaking  :  the  expression  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Wieseler's  supposition  that  the  individuals  gifted  with  the 
tongues  employed  scarcely  perceptible  sounds  and  tones,  and  his 
defence  of  the  opinion  (see  work  above  quoted,  p.  731)  is  in  a 
high  degree  forced.  At  Pentecost  the  manifestation  was  hardly 
in  gentle  whispers  ;  and  had  the  gift  of  tongues  shewn  itself  as 
Wieseler  describes,  the  term  chosen  and  applied  to  it  would  have 
been  yXcjoaaLg  Xtyetv,  utterance  being  implied  in  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  ?.a?ielv,  ^  (See  on  Rom.  iii.  19.)  The  combination 
hkojrai  rj  aTTtoroL  can  alone  niake  us  ijesitate  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  laity  v/ould  scarcely  so  express 
Vol,  IV.— 24 
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themselves,  although  unbelievers  certainly  might.  We  might  here 
take  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  many  expositors  that  IdLcjrrjg  stands 
here  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  ver.  26,  and  signifies  only 
"unlearned."  But  the  rj  renders  this  sense,  both  here  and  in  ver. 
24,  entirely  untenable.  Learning  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  question  is  not  of  learning,  for  any  reference  to  foreign  lan- 
guages or  glosses  entirely  disappears.  What  a  combination,  too, 
is  this  "  unlearned  or  unbelievers!"  But  assuredly  we  might  un- 
derstand by  the  IdccjTTjg  not  merely  those  who  themselves  possessed 
no  Charisma,  but  those  laymen  who  are  likewise  beginners  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  riches  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  who  at  a  later  period  would  have  been  called  Catechu- 
mens.    What  follows  agrees  best  with  this. 

Vers.  24,  25. — If  all  prophes}',  no  such  ill  consequences  follow; 
here  something  is  communicated  which  is  universally  intelligible, 
and  by  adapting  the  discourse  to  special  exigencies,  the  most  im- 
portant moral  results  may  be  produced.  This  description  is  taken 
from  the  life.  The  Gentiles  might  frequently,  from  simple  curios- 
ity, or  an  undefined  feeling'  of  longing,  resort  to  the  Christian  as- 
semblies. The  inspired  discourses  they  then  heard  suddenly  unveiled 
to  them  their  inward  necessities,  their  sinfulness,  and  the  necessity 
for  redemption  ;  and,  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  they 
sank  down,  confessing  that  of  a  truth  God  was  not  only  among  the 
Christians,  but  present  in  them.  This  is  seen  at  the  first  Pente- 
cost, when  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophecy  were  both  displayed 
in  the  apostles.  (Acts  ii.)  From  this  portraiture  we  see  clearly  that 
prophecy  bore  the  same  reference  to  the  discerning  of  spirits  (Sid- 
KQioig  TTveviidrcjv)  as  interpretation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  both  were 
generally  united.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
is  in  itself  no  fruit  of  the  rrpo^T/reveiv,  but  only  of  the  discerning 
of  spirits  united  with  it.  (In  John  xvi.  8,  the  IXEyxEiv  of  the 
Spirit  is  especially  brought  to  view. — Concerning  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  see  the  observations  on  John  xiv.  23.— On  Kpynrdy  see 
at  iv.  5.) 

Vers.  26-28. — ^The  special  commands  and  directions  arising  out 
of  the  preceding  observations  then  follow.  Whoever  is  in  possession 
of  a  gift  may  bring  it  into  exercise  in  the  assembly,  but  only  so  as 
to  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Two  or  three  alone  were 
therefore  to  speak  with  tongues.  This  must  likewise  be  in  succes- 
sion, and  so  that  an  interpreter  made  their  meaning  available  for 
the  meeting.  If  none  were  present  possessing  this  gift,  then  the 
yXcjooatg  XaXojv  was  to  converse  inwardly  with  God  without  making 
known  aloud  the  subject  of  his  contemplations.  In  these  verses 
everything  is  clear  ;  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  apostle  pre- 
supposes the  capability  of  restraining   the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
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even  in  tliose  who  only  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  in  whom 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  least  dev.eloped,  so  that  they  could 
of  themselves  keep  silence.  They  therefore  do  not  appear  as  per- 
fectly involuntary  instruments.  (In  ver.  26  the  ipaXfLov,  dtdaxrjv 
K.  T.  A.,  Exeiv  does  not  simply  mean  to  be  in  possession  of  one  or 
other  Charisma,  but  also  to  have  the /eeZm^  that  the  Charisma  is  im- 
mediately about  to  display  itself  We  must  doubtless  suppose  that 
those  who  would  speak  announced  it  to  the  presbyters  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  that  these  secured  the  necessary  observance  of  precedence 
in  the  speakers.  The  forms  ipaXfwVy  yXojaoav  ^x^iv^  do  not  therefore 
here  imply  to  possess  the  gift  of  poesy  or  of  tongues,  but  to  be 
aware  that,  in  consequence  of  being  possessed  of  the  gift,  they  had 
to  deliver  a  song  of  praise,  an  utterance  of  the  tongues.  In  the 
series  mentioned,  the  having  a  revelation  (dnoicdXvipLv  ^x^iv)  de- 
notes "  prophecy"  (see  on  ver.  6),  consequently  four  gifts  are  enu- 
merated, and  the  'ipaXfibv  ex^lv  indicates  a  special  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Again,  no  definite  order  appears  in  the  mention  of  the 
gifts. — It  has  already  been  observed  on  ver.  15,  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable something  of  a  musical  character  was  connected  with  the 
poetic  form  of  the  Charisma  ;  it  may  be  conjectured  that  those 
speaking  with  tongues,  delivered  their  psalms  with  singing,  or  per- 
haps as  recitative  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  Charisma  of  yvajoig  (see  on 
xii.  8)  is  represented  in  the  established  course  of  Christian  life  by 
theology,  so  the  Charisma  of  speaking  with  tongues  was  by  Chris- 
tian poesy  and  church  singing. — The  tKaoroc  does  not  exactly  signify 
that  no  Christian  was  without  a  Charisma,  but,  among  those  hav- 
ing a  Charisma,  some  have  one,  some  another. — -In  ver.  27,  Kara  6vo 
is  to  be  undei stood  "  by  twos,"  i.  e.,  in  every  assembly  two,  and 
that  these  should  speak  successively,  i,  e.,  dvd  [iepog^  and  not  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the  impression  of  the  "madness"  of  the 
entire  body  was  avoided,  and  the  beneficial  result  still  remained, 
viz.,  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  sign  to  unbelievers.  The 
elg  diepfiTjveveTG)  in  ver.  27  is  not  favourable  to  Wieseler's  hypothesis. 
He  thus  explains  the  words  [see  work  already  quoted,  p.  720], 
'^  Let  one,  not  several  at  a  time,  interpret."  But  according  to  his 
own  theory,  this  is  a  perfectly  supei-fluous  direction  ;  by  his  own 
shewing,  none  could  interpret  save  the  speaker  having  the  gift  of 
tongues.  In  order  to  evade  this  meaning,  he  therefore  arbitrarily 
interprets  the  words,  one  should  interpret  after  the  other,  as  one 
after  the  other  speaks  with  tongues.  But  the  words  evidently  con- 
vey the  precept,  that  they  should  not  speak  with  the  tongues,  unless 
one  at  least  was  in  the  assembly  who  could  interpret. — In  ver.  28, 
the  t-avTGJ  XaXelv  koI  Gew  corresponds  with  the  kavrov  ohodofislv  of 
ver.  4.) 

Vers.  29  -31. — ^It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
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here  also  they  were  not  all  to  speak  together,  but  in  succession,  that 
every  one  might  contribute  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  the  gen- 
eral edification.  Interpretation  was  of  course  not  necessary  to  the 
prophets  ;  instead  of  this,  it  is  said,  ol  aXXot  SLanQLveTcooav^  let  the 
rest  judge.  It  has  beea  already  observed  in  the  general  remarks 
upon  ver.  1,  that  the  gif^  of  dLanpimg  nvev^drGJv  shews  that  the  pro- 
phets were  not  absolutely  a  pure  medium  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
their  old  and  not  yet  sanctified  nature  admitted  much  that  had 
to  be  separated  (1  John  i.  4).  It  was  only  in  the  apostles  that  the 
potency  of  the  Spirit  revealed  itself  with  a  power  so  mighty  and 
manifold,  that  error  retreated  before  it,  and  in  themselves  the 
one  gift  immediately  supplied  another,  so  that  the  revelations  were 
subjected  to  no  farther  SidnpiOig.  We  may  very  probably  infer  that 
with  those  w^ho  exercised  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  calm  and  clear- 
sighted interpreter  undertook  also  the  dtaKptoig,  (In  ver.  29  the 
article  in  ol  dXkoi  admits  a  reference  to  other  not  exactly  active  pro- 
phets, but  not  to  all  persons  who  were  present.  Yer.  37  decidedl) 
confirms  this  supposition.) 

Vers.  32,  33. — As  it  were  to  prove  the  practicability  of  these 
directions,  the  apostle  concludes  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that 
according  to  God's  will  and  command,  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets,  i.  e.,  the  prophets  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  impelled  by  the  spirit  without  restraint  {^Epsadai)^  but 
should  rather  conduct  with  regularity,  and  in  perfect  consciousness, 
the  higher  powers  existing  in  them  (dyeadat).  (See  thereon  the  re- 
marks on  Eom.  viii.  14.)  This  is  founded  upon  that  conformity 
to  law  resting  in  the  Divine  Being  {elprjv?]  =  rd^tg,  ver.  40),  which 
excludes  all  disorder  (duaraoTaaia) ^  and  therefore  could  admit 
nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  exercise  of  the  gifts.  This  important 
principle  places  an  effectual  bar  to  all  enthusiasm  and  every  fanati- 
cal attempt,  and  especially  checks  the  attributing  any  undue  im- 
portance to  somnambulism  or  other  ecstatic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  absence  of  self-consciousness.  All  fanatics  have  ever  asserted 
that  the  Spirit  impels  them,  and  has  commanded  this  or  that.  Ac- 
cording to  PauFs  representation,  the  spirit  (even  presuj)posing  that 
it  is  holy)  is  not  only  to  yield  to  an  examination  of  its  utterances, 
but  the  prophet  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit,  shall  also  not  yield 
himself  implicitly  to  the  higher  power,  hut  he  himself  shall  diixct  it. 
But  we  may  ask,  according  to  this  principle  is  not  the  Divine  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  human  ?  This  is  only  apparently  the  case,  for 
that  which  in  the  prophet  rules  over  the  Spirit  is  in  effect  only  the 
Divine  in  another  form  of  revelation.  In  his  highest  potency  the 
Spirit  always  reveals  himself  as  personal  consciousness  ;  every  condi- 
tion in  which  this  disappears  or  appears  disturbed  must  be  gradually 
overpowered  and  elevated  into  a  clear  perception.     That  the  mighty 
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powers  generated  by  the  gospel  should  at  the  commencement  in- 
toxicate^  as  it  were,  the  infant  church,  and  excite  a  tumult  of 
beatific  emotions,  was  no  more  than  natural.  It  was  thus  with  the 
susceptible  Corinthians  ;  they  were  overpowered  by  the  delicious 
treasures  of  God's  house,  and  rejoiced  as  though  they  were  already 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  marriage-feast  of  love,  this  joy- 
ous, happy  commencement  of  Christ's  influence  on  humanity,  could 
and  might  not  continue  ;  the  prophets  must  be  rulers  over  their 
spirits  ;  the  great  struggle  after  the  conscious  knowledge  of  God 
must  arise  which  was  to  pervade  the  church,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  it,  in  order  that  the  Lord  may  not  only  be  in  us,  but  we  also  in 
him. 

Vers.  34,  35. — The  deviation  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  right 
exercise  of  the  Charismata  was  further  shewn  in  permitting  women 
who  were  possessed  of  the  gifts  (for  such  alone  can  be  intended)  to 
speak  in  public.  This  is  reproved  by  the  apostle,  appealing  likewise 
to  the  word  of  God  (Gen.  iii.  16).  Women  were  to  be  submissive  to 
their  husbands  in  all  things,  and  to  learn,  but  not  to  teach.  To 
what  purpose,  we  may  then  ask,  were  they  endowed  by  God  with  the 
gifts,  if  they  were  prohibited  the  exercise  of  them  ?  Thus  we  read  in 
Acts  xxi,  9  that  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. To  this  we  answer,  they  might  apply  these  gifts  to  their 
own  private  edification  (xiv.  4),  or  employ  them  in  an  unostentatious 
manner  for  others,  but  not  in  public  assemblies.  (In  ver.  84  XaXelv 
is  to  teach,  to  instruct.  See  John  vii.  46,  xii.  48  ;  Heb.  i.  1. — The 
liriTETQaTTTai  has  reference  to  ecclesiastical  statutes.  See  xi.  16. — 
Lachraann  has  given  the  preference  to  the  readings  ImrQerreTat  and 
vTToraaGeodojoav^  which  I  should  also  recommend  did  it  not  appear 
improbable  that  the  more  difficult  and  usual  form  had  arisen  out  of 
the  more  easy.) 

Vers.  36,  37. — The  great  stress  which  the  apostle  lays  on  this 
precise  point  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  had  proved 
themselves  especially  stubborn  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  some 
women  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  their 
exercise  of  this  power  had  been  the  source  of  much  joy.  So  much 
the  more  Paul  feels  called  upon  to  remind  them,  that  they  (the 
Corinthians)  receiving  the  word  of  God  through  the  agency  of 
teachers,  must  conduct  themselves  in  all  things  agreeably  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  church  and  (what  was  certainly  in  his  mind, 
if  not  uttered)  his  apostolic  commands.  Those  likewise  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts  were  especially  called 
upon  for  obedience  in  this  particular,  as  his  admonition  regarded  not 
nis  opinion,  but  a  decided  commandment  of  the  Lord.  (See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  vii.  1.)  He  who  chose  to  ignore  such  a  command. 
therahy  perilled  his  salvation, — Billroth  has  justly  observed,  that 
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this  was  said  with  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  last  pointy  that 
women  were  not  to  teach  publicly.  Paul  had  certainly  no  commu- 
nication from  the  Lord  regarding  the  other  rules  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Charismata.  For  this  reason  the  reading  received 
by  Lachmann  on  rov  Kvpiov  eorlv  evroXrj  is  preferable.  The  plural 
has  been  substituted  by  those  transcribers  who  applied  the  principle 
in  the  text  to  the  whole  contents  of  chap.  xiv.  (Concerning  Karav- 
rdcj  see  xi.  11. — If  TrvevfiarLKo^  is  here  distinct  from  rrpcxprjrrjgy  it 
seems  certainly  to  indicate  not  only  the  yXct>ooaig  XaXCyv  (as  Baur, 
p.  644,  considers),  but  all  forms  of  the  Charismata,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  being,  "  If  any  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  any  other  gift  of  the  Spirit."  The  possession  of  any  spirit- 
ual gift  supposes  in  the  possessor  a  certain  faculty  for  discerning 
the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  others. — 'Emycv6aKeLv 
has  l>ere  the  additional  signification  "  to  acknowledge,"  which  form 
of  expression  has  something  of  indulgence,  Paul  assuming  by  it 
that  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  would  not  wilfully  strive  against 
God.) 

Vers.  39,  40. — With  a  retrospective  glance  at  xiv.  1,  xii.  31,  the 
apostle  now  concludes  his  copious  dissertation  by  again  urging  to 
diligent  prayer  (for  only  so  can  the  ^7]Xovv  exhibit  itself  in  regard  to 
the  gifts  of  grace),  for  the  gift  of  rTpotprjreta  :  the  speaking  with 
tongues  on  the  contrary  he  barely  permits,  and  commands,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  observance  of  decency  (antithesis  of  the  unseem- 
liness of  women's  speaking  in  the  assembly,  ver.  35)  and  order  (in 
opposition  to  the  irregular  speaking  all  at  once,  ver.  27,  seq.)  (The 
reading  in  ver.  39  accepted  by  Lachmann,  koI  to  XaXeXv  [atj  KojXvere 
yAtoooaLg  or  ev  yXoiooaiq^  can  only  be  considered  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion in  the  Codd.  In  no  single  passage  is  yX^ooaa;  separated  from 
XaXuv^  but  h  yX^oaaig  Xakuv  never  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
Charisma  [which  would  support  Bleek's  hypothesis] ;  for  in  ver.  19 
iv  yX6oox)  is  to  be  understood  tv  ;^;apicrjuaTi  rwv  yXojooiov, — Baur  (p. 
640)  concludes  from  the  ijlti  ncoXverej  that  there  were  persons  in 
Corinth  who  desired  the  suppression  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abuses  that  it  produced,  But  this  supposition  is 
not  sufficiently  warranted  ;  it  appears  more  likely  that  Paul  added 
this  in  conclusion,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding 
of  his  opinions,  as  that  he  would  altogether  banish  the  gift  of 
tongues.) 


IV. 

PART  FOURTH 

(XY.  1— XVI.  24.) 
§  12.  The  Kesurrection  of  the  Body.* 
(XV.  1-58.) 

This  likewise  very  important  section  contains  first  (\6rs.  1-11) 
the  information  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which,  as 
an  historical  fact,  is  perfectly  ascertained,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Next,  the  importance  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  for  Christians  especially  is  set  forth  (vers.  12-24), 
and  it  is  shewn  that  our  belief  of  our  own  resurrection  resting  on 
that  of  Christ,  any  doubt  of  the  one  must  affect  our  faith  in  the 
other  as  a  natural  consequence.  Such  sceptics  were  to  be  found 
even  in  Corinth  (ver.  12),  and  the  apostle  warns  others  against  their 
seductions  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  (vers.  33,  34).  Paul  finally 
illustrates  the  manner  of  the  resurrection  (vers.  35-58)  and  the 
glorification  of  the  material,  by  the  analogy  of  the  germinating 
grain  of  corn,  proving  that  in  the  resurrection  the  perishable  body 
becomes  imperishable.  This  corporeal  change  would  be  experienced 
by  all,  even  those  who  were  living  at  the  Lord's  second  coming ;  and 
death  would  be  finally  conquered,  and  everlasting  life  brought  to 
light  only  by  this  glorious  transformation. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  shews  us  that 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (mentioned  in 
Heb.  vi.  2  as  one  of  the  principles  of  Christianity),  but  that  also 
the  fact  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  belonged  essentially  to  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  Christian  antiquity.  As  Christianity  is  based  in  general 
upon  history,  and  indeed  not  upon  human  but  sacred  history,  on  acts 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
exegetic  comment,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  instituted  concerning  eschatology 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortahty  in  particular.  The  principal  works  besides  Krabbe's 
well-known  work  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  compared  with  Man's  Criticism  (in  the 
TheoL  Mitarbeiten  by  Pelt.  pt.  2),  Weigel's  Abhandlung  iiber  die  urchristliche  Unsterblich- 
keitslehre  (Stud.  1836,  pt.  3,  4),  Lange  iibcr  die  Auferstehung  des  Fleisches  (idem,  1836, 
pt.  3),  and  Eine  Kritik  der  Schriften  von  Weisse,  Goschel,  Fichte,  by  Jul.  Miiller,  which 
were  called  forth  by  Richter's  treatise  on  the  last  things  (idem,  1835,  pt.  3).  Purely  spec- 
ulative w'riungs,  such  as  those  recently  examined  by  Miiller  and  others,  are  of  course  uoi 
noticed 
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of  the  living  God,  which  as  such  are  the  embodied  revelation  of  the 
most  elevated  ideas,  so  particularly  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
as  the  great  keystone  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  of  which  the  ascension 
was  the  necessary  consequence.  (See  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1  ; 
Acts  i.  11.)  The  apostles  therefore  first  appear,  not  as  teachers,  but 
witnesses;  they  deliver  what  they  have  experienced,  or,  like  Paul, 
received.  But  as  at  xi.  23,  so  here  the  napaXaii(3dvetv  employed  of 
Paul  himself,  signifies  not  a  receiving  from  men,  but  from  the  Lord 
himself.  The  apostle  first  recommends  his  readers  to  hold  fast  that 
which  he  has  delivered  to  them,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  err 
with  respect  to  it.  (In  ver.  1,  yvwp/^w  signifies  in  its  connexion  "  to 
call  back  to  remembrance.''  The  evayyeXtov  refers  here  particularly, 
as  ver.  3,  seq.,  shews,  to  the  joyful  message  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  by  which  his  great  work  was  sealed. — 'EGrrjKaTe  has 
as  usual  a  present  meaning.  The  apostle  indulgently  considers  the 
Corinthians  as  yet  maintaining  the  faith  unshaken,  or  barely  threat- 
ened with  danger  ;  the  el  Karexere  [ver.  2]  alludes  to  this  hazard  of 
their  salvation.  The  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  attraction,  so  that  the  words  must  regularly  run  thus  : 
yvcjpi^G)  vfuv  Tivt  Aoyo)  [in  what  form  of  doctrine]  to  evayyeXtov  evT/y- 
yeXiadfirjv. — The  concluding  phrase  eKrbg  el  f/,rj  k  t.  X.  refers  only  to 
the  o6^eode.  [See  concerning  the  pleonastic  form  ^,kto<;  el  firj  on  xiv. 
5.]  It  follows  of  course  that  narexei-v  is  to  be  understood  not  merely 
as  preserving  in  the  memory,  but  holding  fast  in  a  living  faith.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — This  passage,  in  connexion  with  Eph.  iv.  4,  6  ;  Heb. 
vi.  1,  seq.;  1  John  iv.  2,  constitutes  the  creed  of  the  apostolic  church. 
In  those  passages  the  various  doctrines  respecting  the  Kedeemer 
personally  are  taken  for  granted,  but  here  they  are  stated,  and  other 
doctrines  are  not  especially  mentioned.  The  "  first  things"  (npCjra)^ 
among  which  he  names  the  following  points,  are  the  foundations  or 
elements  (OsjieXtay  oroixeta)  adduced  at  Heb.  vi.  1,  seq.  The  expres- 
sion TTpCdra  thus  signifies  not  the  beginning shvit  the  important  points 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Christ's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
are  the  objects  which,  in  accordance  with  his  purpose,  are  held  up 
to  view  by  Paul ;  his  burial  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  decided 
consummation  of  death  ;  this  is  not  therefore  expressly  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  although  Isa.  iii.  9  might  be  alleged  in 
confirmation.  Death  and  resurrection  are  on  the  contrary  necessary 
.correlatives.  Eesurrection  presupposes  death,  death  without  resur- 
rection following  could  not  warrant  salvation,  nor  a  death  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  (By  the  addition  '^  according  to  the  Scriptures," 
Paul  intends  to  represent  the  preaching  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
so  that  the  latter  were  renounced  if  the  resurrection  were  denied. 
With  reference  to  the  death,  he  evidently  had  in  mind  such  pas- 
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sages  as  Ps.  xxii.  ;  Isa.  liii.,  and  it  is  possible  that^  witli  reference  to 
the  resurrection,  typical  prophecies,  such  as  the, history  of  Jonah 
[see  on  Matth.  xii.  40,  vi.  4],  to  which  also  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  Hosea  vi. 
1,  2,  might  be  added,  presented  themselves.) 

Vers.  5-8. — Paul  now  mentions  a  series  of  distinct  appearances 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  reality  of  the  fact.  These  have  been 
individually  considered  and  commented  upon  in  the  account  of  the 
resurrection  given  in  Matth.  xxviii.  1,  seq.,  as  well  as  the  statement 
which  so  decidedly  speaks  against  any  mythic  view  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  several  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  who  saw  the  risen 
Eedeemer  were  still  living.  The  gospel  record  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  appearance  to  James.  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  who  is  meant,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who,  according  to  John  vii.  5,  could  not  believe  in  Jesus. 
This  appearance  might  have  convinced  him  of  Christ's  divinity,  for 
we  find  him  ever  after  (see  on  Acts  i.  14)  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles.  On  the  circumstance  of  Paul's  classing  with  the  others 
the  appearances  vouchsafed  to  himself,  see  on  Acts  i.  9-11. — In  ver. 
8,  t'nTpcjfjia  =  ^3,  is  unripe  fruit,  untimely  birth,  from  eiiTLTpC)OKeiv.^ 
The  context  shews  upon  what  ground  the  apostle  so  styles  himself) 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  lemembrance  of  his  persecution  of  the  church 
accompanies  the  apostle  throughout  his  life.  He  expresses  himself 
here  as  in  Eph.  iii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15. — But  with  the  greatness  of  his 
sin  kept  pace  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mercy ;  the  enemy  of 
Jesus  was  called  to  be  his  apostle,  and  he,  obeying  the  summons 
with  faith,  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  or  rather  grace 
working  through  him.  This  remark  was  here  necessary,  to  confute 
the  antagonists  of  his  authority.  It  has  been  already  observed  (at 
Kom.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420)  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  Paul  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  fallen  from  their 
-"-ocation.  The  Twelve  being  especially  appointed  for  them,  their 
field  of  labour  was  necessarily  circumscribed.  That  the  words  ovk 
eyib  (Je,  d?.A'  7]  %ap^f  rov  Qeovy  do  not  abrogate  liberty  needs  no  proof. 
Augustine,  rather,  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage, Nee  gratia  Dei  sola,  nee  ipse  solus,  sed  gratia  eum  illo  I 

Ver.  11.' — ^Paul  now  proceeds  to  state  expressly  the  perfect  har- 
mony subsisting  between  himself  and  the  other  apostles,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  supposing  that  in  this  respect  there  existed 
a  difierence  of  doctrine  between  them  ;  this  makes  the  irregularities 
of  false  teachers  the  more  apparent.  We  may  conclude  wuth  cer- 
tainty from  these  slight  allusions,  that  the  opposition  ofi"ered  to 
Paul  and  his  authority  by  parties  in  Corinth  had  not  assumed  so 

*  Fritzscbe,  in  his  Diss,  in  Epist.  ii.  ad  Corinth,  p.  60,  note,  has  well  proved  that 
Schiilthc-ss  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  l/crpw//a  should  be  translated  "  posthumouSi 
born  in  old  age." 
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decided  a  form  when  the  first  epistle  was  written  as  when  the  sec- 
ond was  sent,  in  which  he  (chap.  xi.  12)  expresses  himself  far  more 
strongly. 

Ver.  12. — The  error  of  these  persons  is  thus  expressed  :  some 
among  you  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Xeyovoi  rtveg 
Iv  vyXVy  on  dvdoraacg  vefcpcov  ovk  koTLv).  The  "  some  among  you/' 
does  not  allow  of  being  referred  to  foreigners,  who  had  only  for 
some  time  resided  in  Corinth  ;  it  signifies  members  of  the  church. 
But  the  words,  "  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead"  {avdaraoig  ve- 
KpCdv)  cannot  possibly  mean  that  Jesus  is  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
for  en  vEKpCdv  would  then  be  employed,  but  that  the  general  resur- 
rection looked  for,  will  not  take  place.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (§  1)  it  has  been  already  observed  that  we 
may  not  regard  Epicureans,  nor  former  Sadducees  as  promulgators 
of  this  view,  for  neither  of  these  sects  exercised  any  demonstrable 
influence  on  the  church.  Billroth  likewise  remarks  very  appositely 
that  ver.  32  is  entirely  against  this  assumption,  for  it  states  that 
the  very  defenders  of  the  view  themselves  abhorred  such  a  principle, 
(()dy(i)fj,ev  Kol  nicjfjLev  k.  t.  X.  The  favourers  of  the  doctrine  are  there- 
fore unquestionably  to  be  found  among  the  partizans  of  Christ. 
(See  Introd.  to  this  Epistle,  §  1.)  These,  imbued  with  a  Gnostic, 
spiritualizing  bias,  might  easily  take  ofience  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  which  they  discovered  a  gross  materialism.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  like  Hymena3us  and  Philetus,  they  understood  the  resur- 
rection spiritually.  Of  these  it  is  said,  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  Xeyovreg  rrjv 
avdoraoiv  ijdr]  yey ovsvai,  saying  that  the  resurrection^  etc.,  which, 
without  doubt,  signifies  that  they  regarded  the  spiritual  quickening 
of  the  world,  effected  through  Christ,  as  the  promised  resurrection. 
We  should  then  only  question  as  to  how,  with  such  principles,  these 
heretics  understood  Christ's  resurrection  ?  The  whole  discussion 
shews  that  they  did  not  deny  this,  for  Paul's  argument  is  always 
this  :  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  cannot  Christ  have 
arisen.  This  argument  is  intelligible  only  as  we  supply  "  which  ye 
surely  acknowledge,  which  ye  surely  cannot  have  denied.''  We 
must  therefore  doubtless  believe  that  the  false  teachers  had  not  yet 
developed  their  views  as  a  perfect  system  ;  this  would  have  led 
them  to  a  docetic  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  Jesus,  as  developed 
from  the  same  principles  at  a  later  period.  But  if  they  had  already  at 
that  time  uttered  such  opinions,  Paul  would  immediately  have  more 
decidedly  opposed  them,  and  required  their  excommunication.  Bill- 
roth has  expressed  himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  upon  this  pas- 
sage. He  asserts  that  the  same  apprehension  prevailed  in  Corinth 
which  had  arisen  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  seq.)  These  be- 
lievers feared  that  believers  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
would  have  no  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  he  thinks  that 
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individuals  in  Corinth  entertained  the  same  opinion.  But  between 
the  position  of  the  Thessalonians  and  these  partizans  of  Christ  there 
existed  a  very  essential  difference  ;  for  the  former,  who  were  scarcely 
converted,  and  had  enjoyed  only  for  a  few  weeks  apostolic  instruc- 
tion, were  in  uncertainty  concerning  the  course  of  events  in  the 
establishing  of  God's  kingdom.  They  hesitated  not  in  general  as 
to  the  resurrection,  but  doubted  if  their  dead  would  arise  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  in  a  word  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  resurrection  was  unknown  to  them.  But  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  two  individuals  named  Hymenaeus  and 
Philetus,  doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  itself.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  it,  but  held  it  to  be  a  Jewish  materializing 
doctrine,  and  believed  in  a  pure  continuing  of  the  spirit  without 
material  covering,  whose  union  with  the  spirit  appeared  to  them 
probably  as  pollution.  If  Billroth's  supposition  were  correct,  Paul 
would  have  conducted  his  argument  in  a  manner  very  inappropriate  ; 
for  the  remark  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  Paul,  that  the  dead 
arise,  but  the  living  shall  be  changed  (vers.  51,  52),  should  have 
been  the  main  subject  of  the  entire  dissertation,  which  in  fact  is  de- 
voted to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  in  general.  Finally,  the  opin- 
ioQS  of  Miiller  (Stud.  1835,  part  iii.,  p.  748,  note)  and  Weizel  (idem, 
1836,  part  iv.,  p.  909)  that  the  passages  found  in  our  chapter  war- 
rant the  inference  that  no  difference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
between  dvdoraocg  veKpCjv  and  t«:  vekqojv  are  clearly  erroneous.  For 
where  dvaaraaig  vetcpcov  occurs  (vers.  13,  21,  42)  it  refers  exclusively 
to  the  general  awakening  of  the  dead,  the  language  thus  according 
perfectly  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  me  ;  but  where  the  special 
reference  is  to  Christ  (ver.  12),  t/c  veKQcjv  is  correctly  applied. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Paul  then  draws  the  most  important  deductions 
from  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  Christ  cannot 
be  risen.  These  affect  first  the  apostles,  for  then  their  preaching 
could  be  nothing,  and  their  faith  even  vain.  It  is  evident  that  this 
argument  has  force  only  if  the  resurrection  is  understood  as  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  body,  and  therefore  an  overcoming  of  death,  as  already 
laid  down  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1.  Had  the  apostle  only  thought  of  a 
reanimation  of  the  body  without  a  substantial  change  in  it,  Jesus 
might  be  reanimated  without  proving  at  all  a  general  resurrection, 
even  as  Lazarus  was  reanimated  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  only 
subsequently  to  die  again.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dvdaraatg  is 
understood  as  a  glorifying  of  the  material,  the  restoration  of  a  spir- 
itual body  (ou)(ia  irvevfiarLKovj^  and  yet  this  should  be  asserted  to  be 
absolutely  impossible,  then  of  course  also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
himself  is  denied,  or  can  be  maintained  only  in  violation  of  our  own 
principles.  Billroth  is  therefore  perfectly  right  when  he  draws  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  urging   Christ's  essential  likeness  to 
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man ;  otherwise  it  might  be  said,  Christ  can  have  an  advantage 
beyond  all  other  men  ;  he  may  have  arisen  as  a  distinguishing 
sign  :  it  does  not  follow  thiat  others  also  must  rise  again.  But  his 
resurrection  had  to  do  with  the  real  human  body ;  if,  then,  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  glorified,  so  also  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
body  and  the  converse.  (I  prefer  the  reading  moTig  rjiiGiv  to  the  more 
usual  viiCdv.  The  latter  might  easily  have  been  adopted  here  from 
ver.  17.  The  ruidv  facilitates  considerably  the  course  of  thought,  as 
it  thus  exhibits  Paul  first  dilating  on  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  doctrine  to  the  apostles,  and  then  proceeding  to  its  influence  on 
the  whole  church.     See  on  vers.  17,  18.) 

Ver.  15.^ — 'A  condition  is  now  supposed  highly  derogatory  to  the 
apostles,  which  is  again  introduced  with  6s  KaL  The  apostles 
would  be  false  witnesses,  having  testified  of  a  fact  as  performed  by 
God  which  he  had  not  willed,  if  the  assertion  of  the  antagonists 
were  well  grounded.  The  idea  is  thus  carried  out  in  three  successive 
steps.  First,  it  is  merely  said  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
drawing  its  power  chiefly  from  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection, 
would  be  without  eff'ect,  and  their  labour  consequently  vain.  Next, 
their  personal  belief  would  be  void,  if  Christ  were  not  arisen.  Last- 
ly, they  would  be  even  false  witnesses,  sinners,  if  they  testified  to  a 
fact  which  could  not  have  taken  place.  It  is  thus  seen  how  the 
reading  mang  vfxCjv  (ver.  14)  interrupts  the  connexion.  (The  ex- 
pression -ipsvSo^dprvQeg  rov  Oeov  is  best  explained  with  Grotius  by 
"  witnesses  who  misemploy  the  name  of  God  as  testimony  ;"  so  that 
the  fcard  rov  Oeov  which  follows  is  epexegetical.  Billroth,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  genitive  as  gen.  subj.  "  witnesses  of  God, 
who,  however,  are  false  witnesses  ;"  but  this  interpretation  appears 
to  me  not  void  of  difficulty. — The  elTrep  dga^  "  if  otherwise,  as 
ye  maintain,"  argues  e  concessis.  With  the  doctrine  [see  Winer^s 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  a,  Billroth  also  agreeing]  that  dpa  is  specially  em- 
ployed in  proofs  drawn  from  the  statements  of  others,  I  cannot 
coincide.  In  this  p/ace  dpa  is  certainly  not  a  conclusive  particle, 
but  an  expression  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  proper  original  sig- 
nification of  the  word  [see  Hartung's  Partikellehre,  vol.  i.,  p.  422], 
so  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  "if  it. were  otherwise,  as  ye 
strangely  suppose,"  etc.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  generalize  his  statement, 
and  proves  to  his  readers,  that  if  there  is  no  resurrection  their  own 
faith  is  as  nothing,  for  neither  they  nor  those  believers  already  dead 
could  have  forgiveness  of  sins. — (*ATToXeadat  —  ev  dnojXeia  elvac  stands 
parallel  with  the  tv  dfiapTtatc  elvaL,)  Finally,  if  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  appears  linked  to  the  resurrection,  and  not  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  are  to  bear  ill  mind  the  fact  that  the  two  are  necessary 
correlatives  ;  the  resurrection  is  equivalent  to  death,  vanquished  by 
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the  resurrection,  and  death  is  equivalent  to  resurrection,  by  which 
death  is  annulled.     (See  remarks  on  Kora.  v.  25.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — If,  therefore,  there  were  no  resurrection,  and  con- 
sequently no  kingdom  of  God,  no  restoration  of  Paradise,  the  Chris- 
tians sacrificing  everything  in  this  life  in  order  to  gain  all  in  the 
next,  were  the  most  miserable  of  men.  But  Christ  being  security 
for  our  resurrection,  the  first-fruits  only  of  those  who  slept,  the  res- 
urre'ction  had  commenced  with  him.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that 
drrapxri  tCjv  Keicoifirjixsvcjv  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  apposition  to 
Christ,  but  as  the  predicate  of  the  whole  sentence  :  Christ  arose  as 
first-fruits,  i,  e.,  in  order  to  be  the  first-fruits.  Kegarded  from  our 
modern  point  of  view  the  idea  is  startling  ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
apostle  might  be  answered  :  if  the  body  is  not  raised,  assuredly  the 
spirit  of  man  may  yet  continue  to  exist ;  and  for  him  it  is  not  indif- 
ferent whether  the  life  of  the  man  has  been  one  of  stern  self-denial, 
or  self-indulgence.  But  the  apostle  by  no  means  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  existence  as  a  pure  spirit  without  bodily  organs  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  name  are  alike  un- 
known to  the  entire  Bible  ;  and  indeed  with  justice,  because  a  per-- 
sonal  consciousness  in  created  beings  necessarily  presupposes  the 
limitations  of  body.*  The  modern  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not 
materially  different  from  the  supposition  that  the  soul  flows  back, 
like  a  drop  into  the  great  sea  of  universal  life.  It  is  indeed  in  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  our  doctrine  that,  even  according  to  the 
Bible  view,  the  soul  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  independently  in 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  But  first,  con- 
sciousness in  this  state,  at  least  with  many,  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  sort  of  twilight,  for  which  reason  the  dead  are  called  fceicoLfirjiis-- 
VOL,  sleeping,  without,  however,  our  being  required  to  assume  in  this 
case  an  absolute  unconsciousness,  as  did  the  ij)vxoT:avvvxtoi  (psycho- 
pannychites) ;  secondly,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  certain  relation 
is  always  maintained  betv/een  the  elements  of  the  body  and  the 
separated  soul,  intimate  in  proportion  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
organ  which  had  invested  the  soul  on  earth.  (See  further  on  this 
subject  in  my  Opusc.  Theol.,  Diss,  vii.,  p.  165,  seq.)  Lastly,  as 
Christ  here  is  styled  dirapx^  tojv  K£/cotij,7]iiEVG)v,  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleep,  BO  in  Bev.  i.  5  ;  Col.  i.  16,  6  TTpcjTorSfcog  rC)v  veKpcjv,  the 
first-horn  of  the  dead.  Enoch  and  Elias  tasted  not  of  death.  (Gen. 
V.  24  ;  2  Kings  ii.  11.)  In  the  diTapxr)  is  not  only  contained  the  idea 
of  the  first,  the  earliest,  but  also  that  of  the  most  costly,  and  as  such 
dedicated  to  God. 

Vers.  21,  22. — In  the  same  manner  as  in  Rom.  v.  12,  seq.  (to 
the  explanation  of  which  1  beg  to  refer),  only  that  there  the  refer- 

*  See  Usteri's  remark  iu  the  Paul  Lehrbegr.,  p.  365,  and  the  passage  there  quoted 
'roih.  Athenagoras  de  Resurrect,  c.  25. 
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ence  is  pre-eminently  to  spiritual  life,  Adam  and  Christ  are  repre- 
sented by  the  apostle  as  the  hinging  points  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
As  Adam  sinned  not  for  himself  alone,  but  all  in  him,  so  also  Christ's 
resurrection  is  a  resurrection  of  all.  To  every  unprejudiced  person, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  expressions  6l'  dvdQdonov^  ev  tgj  'Ada//, 
through  man,  in  Adam,  indicate  Adam  not  only  as  the  beginner  of 
sin  and  its  consequence,  death,  but  as  the  author, '•'*  just  as  Christ  is 
the  author  of  life  and  its  highest  manifestation,  the  dvdaraatg.  The 
TTavreg,  all,  implies  equally  the  resurrection  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
(see  on  John  v.  29  ;  Acts  xxiv.  15).  Billroth  thinks  it  can  apply 
only  to  believers,  as  the  others  cannot  be  considered  "in  Christ;" 
but  Christ  represents  mankind,  his  power  awakens  both  good  and 
evil ;  for  as  human  may  the  latter  also  be  considered  in  him,  although 
they  are  in  the  judgment  separated.  Miiller  follows  Billroth  (Stud. 
1835,  pt.  iii.,  p.  749)  in  receiving  the  ^o)onot7]drjoovTaL  as  equivalent  to 
the  dvdaraaig  etc  ^G)rjv,  But  ver.  23,  seq.,  which  refers  to  the  totality 
of  the  species,  seems  to  demand  that  the  quickening  be  taken  in  the 
most  extended  sense.  Those  who  defend  the  restoration  might  ap- 
parently quote  the  Trdvreg  in  favour  of  their  views,  but  how  far  the 
paragraph  justifies  the  doctrine,  will  be  brought  under  consideration 
at  vers.  24-28.      ' 

Yer.  23. — But  as  according  to  the  Divine  regulation  everything 
developes  itself  by  degrees,  so  the  new  world  of  the  risen  ones  is 
gradually  perfected  ;  Christ  is  the  grain-seed,  as  it  were,  of  these, 
and  likewise  the  first  early  ripe  fruit  ;  to  him  succeed  his  people  at 
his  second  coming,  afterwards  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course  of  the 
world,  and  the  commencement  of  eternity,  all  the  dead  in  the  graves 
shall  arise.  This  passage  is  one  of  those  from  which  we  may  unde- 
niably conclude  that  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  and  accepts 
the.  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  twofold  resurrection,  viz.,  that  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  general  one.  (See  Bertholdt  Christ.  Jud.,  p.  176, 
seq.,  203,  seq.  ;  Eisenmenger  entd.  Judenth.  vol.  ii.,  p.  901,  seq.) 
This  distinction  has  already  been  remarked  upon  at  Luke  xiv.  14 ; 
John  V.  25,  seq.;  Acts  xxiv.  15  ;  the  Apocalypse  alone  fully  de- 
velopes the  doctrine  (xx.  5,  seq.,  xxi.  1,  seq.)  Without  any  founda- 
tion Billroth,  following  Usteri,  declares  that  Paul's  doctrine  deviates 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  the  Revelation,  treating 
the  subject  ex  pro/esso,  is  only  more  copious.  The  circumstance 
that  after  the  establishment  of  Grod's  kingdom  Satan  will  be  again 
unbound  (Rev.  xx.  7,  seq.),  is  indeed  not  touched  upon  by  Paul,  but 
is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  his  language.   For  the  giving  up  of  all 

*.The  present  uTcodvi^cKovaL  in  ver.  22  is  worthy  of  remark.     From  Adam,  the  human 
race  is  in  a  process  of  continuous  dying,  from  Christ  in  like  manner  in  a  process  of  cod 
tinuous  reanimat'.on.     Since  however  the  reference  is  here  pre-eminently  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  future  ^uo-otr/d/jaovTac  is  employed. 
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dominion  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  subject  of  what  follows,  is  to 
take  place  after  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently after  Satan  is  fully  vanquished.  Christ^s  dominion  begins 
indeed  spiritually  with  his  own  resurrection,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  but  it  appears  perfected  only  at  the  Parousia,  which 
therefore  is  the  same  with  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth  (Acts  i.  7).  If  then  after  the  elra  to  reXog  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  good  and  bad  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  apostle  throughout  the 
whole  representation  has  primarily  only  the  believers  in  thought,  for 
which  reason  we  shall  find  given  from  ver.  40,  seq.,  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  blessed,  and  not  also  of  the  lost.  But 
though  not  expressly  uttered,  it  is  necessarily  included  in  the  idea. 
The  tKaorog  ev  rco  Idcix)  TdyfiaTij  each  in  his  own  order ^  shews  that 
Paul  desired  to  describe  the  successive  stages  of  the  resurrection,  and 
as  the  elra  to  TeXog  stands  plainly  connected  with  tnecTa^  the  ex- 
pression must  inclusively  signify  the  general  resurrection.  This 
opinion  is  rejected  by  Weizel  (see  work  already  quoted,  p.  915).  This 
however  is  certain,  there  is  here  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  godly  men  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Christ,  and  therefore  the 
views  of  those  who  apply  Matth.  xxvii.  52,  53,  only  to  apparitions 
of  the  dead  find  powerful  support  in  our  passage.  This  view  has 
been  particularly  advanced  recently  by  Steudel. 

^  Yers.  24-28. — The  apostle  considers  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
fine more  closely  the  nature  of  this  rt'/lo^',  end,  consummation,  and 
to  place  it  in  juxtaposition  with  Christ's  kingdom  {paoiXeia).  The 
whole  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  stands  alone  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  for  even  the  Apocalypse  contains  no  such  information  as 
that  conveyed  by  Paul.  Mention  alone  is  made  of  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.  1,  the  restoration  of  the  arioLg  having 
already  taken  place  in  the  Parousia  ;  see  on  Rom.  viii.  19),  without 
any  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things.  But  precisely  because  this  information  stands  so 
isolated,  it  contains  great  and  almost  inexplicable  difficulties.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  first  the  description  of  the  (BamXeta  of 
Christ,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  ex.  1,  viii.  7,  lead 
the  apostle  to  infer*  that  Christ's  dominion  shall  be  universal. 
All  enemies  shall  be  placed  under  his  feet,  but  the  last  enemyf  sub- 
dued is  death.     This  is  efiected  by  the  general  resurrection,  conse- 

*  Concerning  the  Messianic  character  of  Ps.  ex.  and  Ps.  viii.  see  further  on  Heb.  i.  2- 
The  8th  Psalm  refers  primarily  indeed  to  men  in  general,  but  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of 
humanity  was  truly  realized  in  the  Messiah,- certainly  to  him.  (See  Umbreit's  Erkliirung 
des  achten  Psalms  in  the  Stud.  1838,  part  3.) 

f  The  expression  eoxarot  Ix^pk  contains  not  only  a  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
victory  but  also  to  the  greatness  of  its  resistance.  The  overpowering  of  death  demands 
the  highest  revelation  of  the  life. 
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quently  Christ's  kingdom  extends  as  far  as  this  limit.  As  it  is  ttie 
Father  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  Son,  it  follows  of  course 
that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  "  all  things"  placed  under  him  ; 
rather,  he  exalts  the  Redeemer,  as  having  taken  man's  nature  on  him- 
self, to  the  joint-possession  of  his  throne,  Ps.  ex.  1,  i.  e.,  the  Father 
reigns  through  the  Son.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  description  Paul 
makes  no  difference  between  the  hidden  and  revealed  kingdom  of 
Christ.  (See  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii.  2.)  Although  evil  has  a  predomina- 
ting power  over  the  good  in  the  alojv  ovrog^  nevertheless  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  intimately  and  truly  present  in  the  latter,  and  daily  spreads 
itself  further.  At  his  Parousia  good,  will  indeed,  in  the  alwv  fiEXXcjv^ 
gain  dominion  over  evil,  but  evil  is  not  absolutely  removed  until  the 
general  resurrection,  which  annihilates  death.  This  explanation  ap- 
pears favourable  to  a  general  restoration,  for  the  enemy  is  only  truly 
vanquished  when  he  is  transformed  to  a  friend  ;  the  mere  preponder- 
ance of  power  can  form  no  ground  of  Christ's  victory,  for  that  was  his 
from  the  beginning.  But  death  is  first  really  done  away  with  when 
''  life"  has  drawn  all  things  into  its  nature  ;  as  long  as  the  other 
death  reigns  over  a  portion  of  creation  (Rev.  xxi.  8)  it  appears  yet  to 
maintain  its  sway.  This  impression  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  further  description  of  the  nature  of  the  rtXog  in  vers.  24  and  28. 
It  states  in  the  first  verse  that  the  Son  yields  the  dominion  to  the 
Father  when  he  has  destroyed  all  power  (the  second  orav  is  to  be 
considered  antecedent  to  the  first,  the  narapyelv  dvvafnv  is  still  an 
act  of  the  Lord's  dominion) ;  or  in  other  words  that  he  will  annul 
his  own  as  well  as  all  other  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the  Father. 
(Concerning  Qsbg  not  TTarrjp  see  on  2  Cor.  i.  3.)  It  is  evidently  a  ground- 
less assertion  that  the  parallel  expressions  dominion,  authority,  power 
{dpx^j,  t^ovaia^  dvvaiiig)^  indicate  only  the  various  classes  of  bad  angels, 
or  earthly  powers  and  governors ;  the  ndaa  which  is  added  and  even 
repeated  must  signify  alike  good  and  bad,  in  brief  all  dominion 
without  exception,  since  the  dominion  of  the  Son  is  done  away  with 
the  rest.  God  remains  sole  Lord,  for,  according  to  ver.  28,  the  Son 
himself  is  subject  to' him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  all  in  all  (jd 
ndvra  iv  ndaiv).  How  are  we  to  interpret  this  ?  In  the  destroying 
all  dominion  is  evidently  included  the  removal  of  all  distinction, 
therefore  the  ^restoration  of  equality.  That  which  human  sliort- 
sightedness  mischievously  desires  to  realize  in  this  sinful  world,  free- 
dom and  equality  among  men,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  effects  in  a  right 
and  lawful  manner.  The  possibility  and  necessity  for  dominion  depend 
only  upon  the  want  in  some  beings  of  self-control,  and  of  conscious- 
ness in  regard  to  the  highest  objects  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
entire  body.  Were  seli-government  proportionate  in  all  beings  we, 
might  say  that  all  dominion  is  destroyed  ;  the  ruling  principle,  the 
Spirib  of  God,  is  equal  in  all.     The  sentiment  vVouid  thus  be  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  Old  Tc;itameTit  prophecies,  which  promise  that  ib-s  "knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  th-;  sea,  that 
one  shall  no  more  enquire  of  the  other,  because  every  ou:  knows  and 
(/bserves  his  own  relation  to  the  whole.  (Isa.  xi.  9  ;  Hw.bak.  iii.  14.) 
We  must  accordingly  regard  individualities  as  preserved  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  dominion,  for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  swallowing 
up  of  the  individual  in  the  sea  of  universal  being.  For  also  of  the 
Bou  himself  "  the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom"  (napadovvat  ttjv 
3aoiXeiav)^  the  "  being  subject  to  the  Father"  {vnoTayfjvat  rw  Trarpt), 
refers  not  to  the  merging  of  the  Son's  personality  in  the  Divine 
substance  (as  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  separate  from  the  Fa- 
ther [John  i.  1],  so  he  also  remains  to  eternity  separate  from  him); 
these  expressions  rather  indicate  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Christ, 
into  which  he  entered  by  his  incarnation.  It  is  only  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  as  the  msdiatoi-,  and  expiator,  that  it  can  be  said  that 
God  has  put  all  things  under  him,  i,  e.,  that  God  has  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  him,  and  when  through  his  instrumentality  all  is 
reconciled,  then  terminates  his  kingdom  ;  all  are  come  to  God,  God 
is  in  all,  the  Eedeemer  is  then  only  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren  (Rom.  viii.  29);  or  on  the  other  side,  those  sanctified 
through  him,  are  become  like  to  him  (1  John  iii.  2).  But  the  entire 
course  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  appositcness  only  as  all,  in 
tiie  proper  sense,  is  restored.  For  if  a  portion  of  Gud's  creatures 
remained  excluded  from  the  restoration  after  God's  image,  of  ne- 
cessity this  portion  would  need  government  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  Iva  ^  d  Qsbg  rd  ndvra  kv  ttcloiv,  that  God  may  he  all 
in  all,  cannot  be  strictly  interpreted  otherwise  than  so,  that  in  all 
created  things  God  determines  all,  and  accordingly  the  evil,  God- 
resisting  will  of  the  creature  is  banished  from  existence.  For  to 
assign  indeed  its  full  signification  to  rd  Travra,  but  limit  the  tv  rrdai 
to  those  sanctified  through  Christ,  appears  perfectly  arbitrary,  sincv3 
in  passages  such  as  Rom.  xi.  36,  e^  avrov  kol  6c'  avrov  koI  elg  airov  rd 
ndvra,  the  term  is  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  denied,  that  if  the  restoration  is  sanctioned  in  sny  pas- 
sago,  it  is  in  this."-''     However,  the  defenders  of  this  doctrine  should 

*  The  most  plausible  argument  against  our  explanation  of  the  passage  lelative  lo  the 
restoration  is  this.  The  apostle  treats  in  the  whole  chapter,  of  believers  cnly  and  their 
resurrection,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  ver.  23;  therein; o  the  whole  connexion  re- 
quires, that  to  the  class  restricted  to  '"all  believers,  ail  vrh"  f.io  in  Christ."  the  rra/rff 
Cuo7:oLr]ih'iaovTaL  (ver.  22),  and  the  iv  ■.zdai.  (ver.  28),  shoul-i.  bo  .:Iso  adJed.  Tiiat  the 
wicked  also  arise,  and  what  in  general,  shall  be  tbeir  fate,  is  not  here  at  all  cntcrc'l  upon  by 
tlie  apostlj  ;  bis  doctrine  in  this  respect  must  bo  ascertained  from  other  examnations  cf 
the  subject.  (See  on  Rom.  xi.  32.)  So  particularly  Miiller  (Stud.  1835,  pt.  iii.  p.  749),  who 
also  so  explains  Bom.  viii.  11,  and  also  Mau  (Theolo^-.  ilitarb.  pt.  ii.  p.  10-i).  Candour 
however  compels  us  to  cer.foss  that  the  first  impres^.iou  arising  from  the  apo.-tolic  repre- 
sentation is  not  favourabio  to  llit'se  explanation.^,  ov(;n  apart  from  the  f  ict  that  the  abso- 
lute removal  of  dominion  -<'.i;.l  death  appears  to  exclude  the  i^ossibiiity  of  death's  continued 
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not  overlook  the  finit,  tliat  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  passage  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  Is  the  final  recovery  of  all  evil  men,  nay,  even 
of  demons  and  Satan  himself,  expressed  openly  and  in  a  definite 
form  ;  a  circumstance  calculated  to  a^.vaVen  serious  reflection  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  such  an  opinion  ths  subject  of  public 
instruction. 

Ver.  29. — After  this  digression  the  apostle  returns  to  the  princi- 
pal position,  and  argues  first  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  baptism  for  the  dead  ((3anrL^ea6at  vnep  rojv  veicgCjv).  This  diffi- 
cult expression  is  well  known  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  exegctical  writers,  from  which  numerous  explanations  have  arisen. 
But  before  we  examine  the  most  important  of  these,  we  shall  at- 
tempt ourselves  an  independent  elucidation  of  the  passage.  It  is 
evident  that  the  connexion  here  is  not  so  loose  as  Billroth,  among 
others,  supposes.  To  the  (ia-nri^ecQuiy  the  Kivdvveveiv  of  ver.  30 
connects  itself  by  means  of  the  H  Kat,  which  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Granting  then  that  w^e  are  not  exactly  authorized  to  attach 
to  (3aTTTl(^eo0aL  the  meaning  of  "  receive  the  baptism  of  suffering,"  it 
is  assuredly  undeniable  that  with  the  idea  of  baptism  is  likewise  in- 
timated the  reception  of  all  sufferings  which  assail  the  communion  oi 
the  baptized.  The  rl  fxoc  rb  6(l)EXog^  what  profiteth  it  me,  of  ver.  32 
is  however  to  be  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ri  rronjaovotv 
(ver.  29),  and  noLelv  =  nwy  is  accordingly  to  be  received  in  the 
sense  of  to  gain  somewhat,  to  acquire,  to  attain  something."  The 
train  of  thought  then  assumes  the  following  form  :  "  what  then 
w^ould  they  gain,  who  (in  future)  receive  baptism  ?"  (The  suppressed 
answer  is  :  they  will  not  only  gain  nothing,  but  vaII  be,  as  stated  in 
ver.  19,  the  most  miserable  among  mankind.)  "  Why  also  do  we 
ourselves,  who  have  long  borne  the  Christian  profession,  remain  in 
perpetual  danger  ?  To  what  purpose  our  daily  conflict,  if  there  is 
no  resurrection,  and  no  eternal  reward  in  Christ's  kingdom  ?"  But 
unmistakably  the  expla'iation  of  ver.  29  is  closely  linked  with 
the  verses  preceding  the  24th,  and  the  declaration  concerning 
the  T^Xog  (vers.  24-28)  appears  only  a  digression.  In  ver.  23  tlie 
ol  rov  Xpiorov  are  represented  as  those  participating  immediaic- 
ly  in  that  resurrection  of  which  Christ  was  the  first-fruits  ;  and 

dominion  over  any  portion  of  creation.  The  verses  23,  seq.,  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  apostle's  view  comprehended  all  mankind,  because  he  speaks  of  the  end, 
consequently  of  the  general  resurrection  of  all.  "Weizel  (Stud.  1836,  pt.  iv.  p.  90?)  is  of 
my  opinion.  This  opinion  appears  yet  more  to  commend  itself  to  our  consideration  wher, 
ue  reflect,  thai  Paul  never  openly  speaks  of  the  res^urrection  of  the  ivicked.  However  tboro 
certainly  appear  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  doubtless  from  \nBQ  motives,  apparentJr  ool- 
tradictory  doctrines  on  this  important  point;  and  for  this  riii^on  we  should  do  wo^l  to 
leave  their  enigmatical  statements  in  the  iudetinitcuess  in  wliich  they  have  be-;!  given  to 
us.  (Co]icci  iiing  Paul's  description  of  the  last  judgment,  see  further  tho  obsorfationa  on 
Rom,  ii  G-8.) 
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tliife  idea,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  enel  rt  Trotrjaovaiv  of  ver.  29, 
authorizes  the  construction  which  follows  :  ^'  For  were  it  not  so,  if 
believers  were  not  to  arise  at  Christ's  coming,  what  would  those 
gain  who  receive  baptism  ?"  Billroth's  conception  of  noielv  appears 
to  me  entirely  erroneous.  He  translates  :  what  will  they  do  who 
permit  themselves  to  be  baptized  ?  Answer  :  something  very  fool- 
ish. But  for  what  purpose  employ  the  future  thus  ?  He  says  it 
may  be  explained,  qicid  eos  facere  apparebit,  or  quid  ii  facere  in- 
VENiENTUR  ?  But  allowing  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so  under- 
stood, although  it  is  certainly  difficult,  yet  we  must  thus  entirely 
relinquish  the  hope  of  tracing  the  difficult  connexion  with  what 
precedes.  But  that  most  difficult  form  (3anTl^£odat  vnep  rCdv  veKpcjv, 
baptized  for  the  dead,  still  remains  to  be  explained.  We. have  thus 
far  so  treated  the  passage  as  if  only  jSaTTri^eoOat  stood,  of  which  the 
signification  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  article  stands  here  (tu)v  veKpCdv)  which  is  in  the  text.  rec.  imme- 
diately repeated  in  what  follows,  where,  however,  avrCiv  is  decidedly 
to  be  preferred.  The  article  requires  a-  reference  not  to  dead 
persons  without  distinction,  but  to  certain  well-known  dead.  The 
connexion  with  ver.  23  shews  the  reference  to  be  to  those  departed 
in  the  Lord.  If  we  maintain  this  reference  it  thence  appears  that 
vixip  cannot  here  mean  "  instead,"  for  the  dead  are  themselves  al- 
ready baptized,  but  signifies  ^^  for,  to  the  advantage  of  But  how 
far  can  the  apostle  declare  that  believers  about  to  be  added  to  the 
church  were  baptized  for  the  adv^antage  of  the  dead  ?  Inasmuch 
as  a  certain  number,  a  TrXriQ^na  of  believers  is  required  (see  on  Rom. 
xi.  12,  25),  which  must  be  complete  before  the  Parousia,  and  with 
it  the  resurrection,  can  take  place.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  re- 
ceives baptism  benefits  thereby  the  body  of  believers,  those  already 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  conception  appears  to  me  to  make  the 
passag'e  intelligible  ;  all  other  expositions"*  are  weak  in  essential 
points.  Billroth  has  again  proposed  the  explanation  of  the  baptis- 
mus  viearius.  But  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  10)  mentions  this  as 
only  a  heretical  custom,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Epiphanius 
(IL^r.  xxviii,  c.  6);  and  at  all  events  it  is  incredible  that  so  early  as 
the  apostolic  times  a  superstition  such  as  that  of  baptizing  the  liv- 
ing in  place  of  the  dead  existed,  and  had  become  so  general  as  to 
make  an  allusion  to  it  intelligible.  But  allowing  this,  what  author- 
izes the  belief  that  Paul  sanctions  so  rank  a  superstition  ?  An 
approval  of  this  bap^ipm  is  undoubtedly  implied  in  the  passage  ;  foi 
there  lies  evidently  at  the  foundation  of  the  argument  a  sentiment 
that  if  the  dead  arise,  they  gain  something  by  the  (3anTl^eo6ai  vnkp 

*  Especially  in  the  writings  of  Calovius,  Wolf,  and  Heumann  on  this  subject ;  the 
greater  pan  of  ihe^fi,  hovrever,  contradict  themselves  so  fully  as  to  rcciuiro  no  oilier  refu- 
tation. 
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T&v  vEKpCdv.  Add  to  this  that,  in  such  a  view,  the  article  must  be 
omitted  before  vtK^ihv.  BiUroth  endeavours  to  explain  it  by  sup- 
posing that  certain  dead  persons  were  intended,  it  might  be  relatives 
or  friends,  in  whose  place  the  (iaT:rL^6f.ievoi  were  baptized.  But  if 
this  explanation  fails,  neither  baptizing  on  the  graves  of  martyrs  (of 
which  custom  not  a  trace  appears  in  the  apostolic  ages'*'),  nor  the 
being  baptized  to  the  confession  of  the  resuirection,f  which  cannot 
be  literally  expressed  by  vn'kp  tCjv  ve/cpcjv,  or  being  baptized  in  the 
Uiime  of  those  already  dead,  can  lay  claim  to  be  recognized.  The 
letter  explaination  would  indeed  be  in  sense  highly  appropriate, 
were  the  form  paTrri^eoOac  vuEp,  instead  of  elg,  or  ev  ovofian  gram- 
matically supported,  and  did  not  the  plural  with  the  article  appear 
80  at  variance  with  it,  since  by  the  dead  in  whom  they  are  baptized , 
assuredly  only  Christ  can  be  understood.  The  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  Superintendent  Meyer  (in  the  Hannoverschen  Na- 
chrichten  von  Brandis  und  Rupstein  Jahrg.  1834,  pt.  iv.  pp.  179, 
seq.),  following  the  views  of  Abresch  and  others  (see  Poll  Synopsis 
ad  h.  1.),  appears  to  me  very  unnatural.  This  supplies  oondTuyv  or 
aeAwv  to  veKpcov,  and  explains  the  meaning  :  what  shall  avail  this 
grave  of  water  (viewing  baptism  according  to  Rom.  vi.  as  the  im- 
age of  death  and  resurrection)  for  your  dead  members,  if  no  reani- 
mation  is  to  be  expected  ?  But  it  is  a  decisive  objection  to 
this,  that  in  this  view  the  veKpoi  would  be  the  tSaTrri^onevoi  them- 
selves, in  which  case  the  idea  would  certainly  be  more  intelligibly 
expressed.  Calvin  considers  the  reference  is  to  those  who,  being 
near  to  death,  were  desirous  of  receiving  baptism  before  their  end  : 
non  fantum  baptizantur,  he  says,  qui  adlmc  victuros  se  putant,  sed 
qui  mortem  habent  ante  oculos.  But  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  vn^p  tCjv  veKpojv. — In  conclusion,  I  will  not 
deny  that  a  certain  feeling  of  doubt  renlains  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
my  own  reference  of  the  passage  to  the  nXrjpGjfia  of  the  church.  Tlie 
idea  itself  is  one  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  track  of  thought,  that 
Paul  could  scarcely  presume  that  it  would  be  familiar  to  all  his 
readers.  But  the  whole  passage  conveys  the  impression  that  Paul 
was  treating  of  what  he  felt  was  thoroughly  comprehended.  I 
therefore  am  disposed  to  offer  the  following  modification  of  my  ex- 
planation, viz.,  to  receive  vnep  =  dvrl,  "  instead,  in  place/'  which 

*  The  custom  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  later  times  (Euseb.  IT.  E.  iv.  15,  August. 
de  Cic.  Dei  xx.  9)  of  baptizing  upon  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  may  perhaps  have  arisen 
merelr  from  .3,  misunderstanding  of  the  present  passage. 

I  lliis  explanation  is  the  prevalent  ons  among  the  Christian  Fathers.  They  argue 
from  the  practice  of  their  times,  according  to  which  the  candidates  for  baptism  confess6d 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  deid,  before  baptism,  and  apply  it  to  the  circumstances 
of  apoi^tolic  times.  But  in  the  of.rlieot  periods  belief  in  Christ  alone  was  iudispeiisablo  to 
baptism,  as  the  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  proves.  (See  my  Monum.  Hist.  Eccl.  vol.  ii^ 
p.  167.) 
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presents  no  difficulty.  (See  on  Matth.  xx.  28.)  The  tenor  of 
Paul's  writing,  as  far  as  ver.  19,  was  to  shew  how,  amid  the  self- 
denyings  and  persecutions  which  awaited-  the  Christian  in  this 
world,  he  would  be  the  most  miserable  of  men,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection. This  view  of  the  misery  of  the  Christian  in  this  world 
continues  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  further  argument.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  that  those  persons  wlio  were  baptized  in  the 
place  of  those  Tnembers  who  were  removed  by  death  from  the  church 
{ytTEQ  Twv  veKpcjv)^  would  gain  nothing  thereby,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection for  the  dead.  And  likewise  the  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  by  those  already  Christians,  who  had  already  received 
baptism,  would  profit  them  in  no  degree,  if  their  reward  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  resurrection.  This  view,  it  appears  to  me,  com- 
mends itself  by  its  simplicity,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been 
previously  proposed.  We  have  but  to  assume  that  Paul  considered 
that,  as  the  ranks  of  the  body  of  believers  were  thinned  by  death, 
the  deficiencies  were  supplied,  and  their  places  filled  by  those  newly- 
baptized.  What  will  these  gain  thereby,  Paul  means  to  say,  or 
what  will  avail  their  being  baptized  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  i.  e., 
stepping  into  the  place  of  the  departed,  if  there  be  no  resurrection, 
and  thus  they,  like  their  predecessors,  enter  the  conflicts  of  earth 
without  the  hope  of  reward  ?  In  this  sense  the  Kat  becomes  signif- 
icant in  the  clause  tl  kqX  {^wnri^ovrai^  why  are  they  also  baptized  ? 
is  it  not  sufficient  that  the  dead  have  hoped  in  vain,  why  draw 
others  into  error  ?  The  ri  koI  Tjjielg  Ktvdvvevofiev ;  why  also  do  ice 
stand  in  peril  ?  which  foliow^s  in  ver.  30  also  connects  itself  fittingly 
with  this  idea  ;  for,  passing  from  those  who,  after  uselessly  endur- 
ing sorrows  and  persecutions,  have  died  (supjDosing  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  be  proved  a  fallacious  one),  Paul  proceeds  to  men- 
tion the  living  members  of  the  church,  who  are  ibolishly  sacrificing 
the  certain  for  the  uncertain.'^'    (Eegarding  the  connexion  of  the 

*  The  three  most  natural  renderings  of  this  passage,  either  of  them  abundantly  main- 
tained by  Greek  usage,  are  "over  the  dead,"  "on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  "  in  relation  to  the 
dead."  Of  the  first  of  these  senses  being  applicable  here,  there  is  not  the  shghtest  prob- 
abiUty.  Of  the  second,  "on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  in  the  sense  of  uvn,  in  place  of  tJie  dead 
(thus  denoting  vicarious  baptism),  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  little.  Of  the  existence 
of  such  a  usage  as  that  of  vicarious  baptism  (on  belialf  of  the  dead)  there  is  (apart  at  least 
from  this  passage)  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  apostolic  churches,  and  it  never  gained 
ground  except  among  heretical  sects.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  have  al- 
luded to  a  practice  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  not  only  vt^ithoui 
condemnation,  but  even  in  terms  which  leave  the  impression  of  an  approval.  If  he  else- 
where, as  at  X.  8,  mentions  an  objectionable  usage  without  recording  his  condemnation^ 
it  is  because  he  reserves  the  censure  for  another  connexion.  And  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  correction  of  abuses  Paul  would  have  left  an  abase 
60  flagrant  as  this  utterly  unnoticed,  except,  indeed,  at  the  very  close,  and  ther  give  it 
merely  an  incidental  and  apparently  commendatory  notice  ?  Would  he  dwell  on  the 
abuses  of  women's  speaking  in  the  assembhes,  and  a  Christian's  venturing  to  eat  njoat  in 
An  idol's  temple  (on  the  plausible  ground  that  the  idol  was  a  nullity),  and  yet  leavo  unre- 
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phrases,  Griesbach  has  connected  the  el  oXog  vsKpol  ovk  eysLpovrat  with 
what  precedes  ;  but  with  Lachmann  I  prefer  connecting  it  with  what 
fol]^ws,  as  otherwise  the  phrase  rt  fcai^  etc.,  seems  inappropriate.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  Tjuelg  indicates,  primarily  indeed,  the  apostle 
himself,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  all  those  belonging  to  the 
church  are  represented  as  more  or  less  in  similar  circumstances  ; 
th«  d7To6v7]OK0)  rcfcrs  entirely  to  himself  personally.  (In  ver.  31  aTTod 
vtjoKo)  implies  "  to  be  in  deadly  peril/'  See  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 11. — N?) 
is  a  customary  form  in  oaths,  but  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here. — Tlie  reading  i]ixeTEpav  is  evidently  a  change  from  the  more 
difiicult  viJiETtpaVy  i.  e.,  "  by  my  glory  that  I  have  in  jonJ') 

Vers.  32-34. — That  the  apostle  was  exposed  to  numerous  dan- 
gers in  Ephesus,  is  shewn  by  Kom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  offered  themselves  in  his  place.  (See  also 
Acts  XX.  19.)  Still,  dTjpLouaxelv,  figlit  with  wild  beasts,  must  cer« 
taiiily  only  be  employed  metaphorically,  for  Paul's  privilege  as  a 
Roman  citizen  secured  him  from  the  arena.  It  is  also  impix)bable 
that  before  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  any  were  so  exposed 

bukod  the  pmctioe  of  baptizing  the  living  for  tho  benefit  of  the  dead  ?  Or  would  ha 
remit  a  practice  which  was  certainly  worse  than  any  or  all  of  those  which  he  rebukes 
(except  tiie  crvse  of  incest,  and  the  heresy  of  the  resurrection)  to  the  category  of  those 
"remaining"  things  \7hich  were  to  be  set  in  order  when  he  came?  The  supposition  is 
incredible.  But  scarcely  less  decisive  against  this  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  it  makes 
no  fitting  sense  in  the  co^raexion.  It  does  not  stand  in  harmony  with  what  precedes  or 
follows  it.  Let  us  try,  then,  the  other  rendering,  "  in  relation  to  the  dead'^,  which  con- 
nects itself  closely  with  the  meaning  "  on  behalf  o^"  and  in  fact  runs  into  it.  With  many 
of  the  best  commentators,  I  take  this  verse  (29)  as  standing  in  connexion  with  ver.  l^ 
(not  with  21,  as  Olshausen).  The  apostle  had  been  instituting  a  series  of  arguments  for 
the  rosuiTection,  as  that  otherwise  Christ  is  not  risen,  their  faith  is  vain,  the  apostles  ara 
fiilse  v/itnos-^es,  and  they  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished;  which,  ii> 
view  of  the  violent  and  untimely  death  of  many  believers,  suggests  the  reflection  that 
Christians  thus  doomed  to  death,  are,  apart  from  the  resurrection,  the  most  miserable  of 
all  men.  Here  the  apostle,  impatient  of  this  negative  and  comfortless  strain,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  takes  the  afiirmative  position,  and  runs  on  in  a  characteristic  course  of  digres- 
sion, to  vor.  29.  Ho  then  resumes  his  suspended  thread  of  argument,  taking  up  the  idea 
of  ver.  19^,  that  believers,  as  exposed  to  constant  death,  are  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
asks  what  shall  they  then  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  why  do  "also  we  {i.  e., 
the  apostles)  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour?"  Thus  the  connexion  clearly  points  to  and 
seems  to  demand  a  reference  to  the  perils  of  the  Christian  profession;  to  the  folly  and 
senselessness  of  assuming  a  profession  which  is  almost  a  certain  devotion  to  death.  This, 
I  think,  is  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  concise  and  energetic  language  of  the 
apostle  by  their  being  '■'  baptized  for  the  dead,"  baptized  on  behalf  of,  in  relation  to,  into 
connexion  with  the  dead;  so  that  from  the  time  and  by  the  very  act  of  their  baptism, 
th(-y  no  longer  belong  to  the  living,  but  have,  as  it  were,  joined  themselves  to  the  dead. 
Tlici-o  was  probably  floating  before  his  mind  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  the  rite,  as  itself 
prefiguring  a  burial,  though  this  is  but  secondary,  and  need  not  be  pressed.  As  in  Eomans 
lie  had  represented  baptism  as  a  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  so  here  he  represents  h 
as  symbolizing  that  natural  death  to  which  the  Christian  profession  exposed  its  adherents, 
^t  least  some  of  them  {ol  [3a-.)  Tho  general  thought  is  the  same  if  the  terra  (as  indicated 
by  tho  cohtinuous  participle,  instead  of  tho  Aor.  /i(i:rria^f  i-rej),  be  Interpreted  metapdiorJc 
cally.of  a  baptism  of  aiUictious. — [K  » 
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on  account  of  their  faith.     But  the  reference  in  the  Kara  dv6p(oiTov 
is  obviously  to  human  and  earthly  affairs  ;  if  these  were  my  spring 
of  action,  to  what  purpose  this  daily  struggle  ?  it  Avould  be  more  pru- 
dent to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  !     We  may  observe  that   the 
apostle  sets  completely  aside  the  possibility  of  a  pure  spiritual  ex- 
istence ;  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  destruction  of 
the  individual  is  unavoidable.      Billroth  correctly  remarks  on  this 
passage,  as  we  before  noticed,  that  this  by  no  means  implies  a 
charge  of  Epicurean    principles  against  his  antagonists  ;    on   the 
contrary  it  supposes  that  they  even  entertained  a  horror  of  such 
doctrines.     The  words  are  quoted  strictly  from  Isa.  xxii.  13,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.     The  two  verses,  33,  34,  might  easily  be  under- 
stood to  contain  Paul's  counsel  that  the  better  party  should  separate 
entirely  from  the  worse  ;  but  this  is  not  justified  by  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  epistle  ;  even  the  second  epistle,  so  much  more  severe, 
contains  nothing  of  the  sort.    I  am  therefore  of  Billroth's  opinion  that 
the  TLveg^  with  whom  they  w^re  advised  to  avoid  association,  are  not 
the  persons  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  but  possibly  foreign  emissaries, 
who  laboured  to  introduce  error  into  iW^  cnurch  in  Corinth.     We 
may,  however,  safely  concede  thus  much,  that  Paul  desired,  by  tLse 
strong  expressions,  to  signify  what  the  result  might  and  must  be, 
if  the  erring  members  of  the  Corjnthian  chrirch  failed  to  return  to 
the  undefiled  truth.     (In  ver.  33,  concerning  //^  nXavdade^  see  vi.  9.- 
The  quotation  is,  according  to  Jerome,  from  JMenander's  Thais,     Oi» 
account  of  the  iambic  trimeters  we  must  read  xp^i(^^\  which  Lacb- 
mann  has  inserted  in  the  text. — Only  in  ver.  34  does  tfcvTj(j)G)  occur, 
the  simpler  form  being  more  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  compound  alludes  to  the  intoxication  already  produced 
by  the  evil  influences.     Ancaiojg  here  only  defines  the  nature  of  this 
soberness  "  in  a  just  and  becoming  manner." — The  form  dyvcjalav 
Qeov  tixeiv  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Qeov  ov  yvGJvatj  the  latter  is 
purely  negative,  w^hile  in  the  former  the  dyvcjaia  itself  becomes  pos- 
itive, {.  c,  positive  errors  concerning  God  and   Divine  things  are 
cherished.) 

Vers.  35-38. — By  passing  now  to  the  mode  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  nature  of  the  new  body,  the  apostle  clearly  shews  that 
difterences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  also  prevailed  in  Corinth.  Al- 
though u(j)QG)v,  fool,  is  .not  to  be  viewed  as  a  definite  characterizing 
of  an  individual  or  class  of  persons,  but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a 
rhetorical  form,  still  the  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  sanctions 
the  supposition  that  some  at  least  in  Corinth  had  uttered  02)inions 
which  induced  the  result  that  the  same  body  is  to  arise  which  we 
bear  on  earth.  To  the  materialistic  Jev/ish  Christian  it  was  certainly 
easy,  especially  when  combating  the  objections  of  Gnostically  in- 
clined Christians^  to  identify  the  body  of  the  resurrection  with  that 
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of  comption,  which  was  an  error  no  less  than  that  Gnostic  heresy 
which  Paul  had  first  assailed.  The  apostle  seeks  his  proof  in  the 
imafre  (*f  the  grain  of  wheat  (fconKog)]  this,  which  is  sown,  i.  e.,  en- 
trusted to  the  earth  in  order  to  perish,  is  not  identical  with  that 
which  springs  forth  (the  oQfta  yevrjoofievov) ^  but  is  only  the  parent  of 
that  OGJfiaj  whose  nature  God  causes  to  be  conformed  to  that  of  tlu^ 
parent  seed.  But  this  comparison  does  not  appear  entirely  ar.^-^- 
site,  inasmuch  as  the  plant  again  produces  as  fruit  the  same  .:,-a5a 
from  which  it  sprang.  Paul,  however,  has  no  intention  of  cariyiiig 
this  metaphor  so  far  ;  he  compares  with  the  dead  grain  the  fio^Q 
living  plant  which  springs  into  l>eing  from  its  decay,  not  the  frui::. 
He  might  have  referred  particuhirl}'  ro  the  blossom,  in  which  the 
impulse  of  the  plant  to  exalt  and  rcGOvate  itself  is  most  plain^/ 
manifested.  The  formation  of  the  iVuit  may  be  regarded  as  a  retro- 
gression from  the  highest  point  of  }>erfection,  because  it  involves  in 
itself  a  return  to  the  iirst  principle,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  plant.  (See  concerning  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
renovate  itself,  which  nevertheless  sinks  powerless  back  to  its  origin, 
the  remarks  on  Eom.  viii.  19,  seq.)  The  allusion  which  Billroth 
tinds  in  this  passage  to  the  indwelling  iDiperishableness  of  huT^nLL"; 
nature,  appears  to  me  unauthorized. ■••  This  imperishable  eJciDeyi 
is  the  spirit  as  such,  while  the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  capcL- 
city  residing  in  the  human  organism  for  producing  a  higher  cor- 
poreality, by  no  mcajis  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  spirit,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  not  be  identified  with  it.  (In  ver.  36  the 
reading  d(ppo)v  employed  by  Lachman<.  h  doubtless  preferable.  The 
acppov  could  apply  only  to  the  question  as  such,  which  is  by  no 
means  irrational,  except  as  it  presupposes  the  erroneous  reply  which 
maintains  the  entire  identity  of  the  present  with  the  new  body. — 
Ver.  37.  The  o  oTrelpsLg — ov  (juFipr.rg  has  been  already  correctly  ex- 
plained by  Heidenreich  thus  :  quod  serainas,  quodcunque  id  sit,  non 
seminas  certe  plantam  nascituram. — Concerning  eI  rvx^i  see  remark 
at  xiv.  10.) 

Vers.  39-41. — Paul  does  not  pursue  the  comparison  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  being  obvious  in  itself;  but  starting  rather  from  the  idea 
last  touched  upon  in  ver.  38  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  seed,  he 
passes  over  to  the  variety  of  formations  existing  in  the  universe. 
He  first  adverts  to  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  the  flesh  in  the 

*  Billrolli's  language  concerning  ihi.s  passage  might  not  be  con&idered  inappropri- 
at-e  if  ho  had  substituted  "  glorilieatiou"  for  "resurrection:"  "Paul  does  not  mako 
ilio  resurrection  begin  with  natural  death,  as  does  the  modern  theory  (tins  may  ratlier 
be  said  to  deny  the  resurrection  altogether,  allowing  only  a  pure  spiritual  immortality), 
but  with  tiie  admission  of  man  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  As  soon  as  the  spiiii  is 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Christ,  this  works  to  the  glorification  of  the  body 
(SCO  on  Jolin  vi.),  but  the  resurrcct'on,  i.e.y  the  perfected  glorification,  is  still  deferred 
ii:;til  the  end 
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various  classes  of  creatures  (man  being  included  here  in  his  animal 
nat  lire).  He  then  discriminates  between  heavenly  and  terrestrial  or- 
ganisms, and  finally  among  the  heavenly  bodies  asserts  differences  in 
glory.  Calvin  has  very  judiciously  remarked  that  the  scope  of  the 
apostle's  argument  was  not  to  shew  that,  according  to  the  degree  ot 
sanctification  attained  by  individual  believers,  the  character  of  their 
glorified  body,  and  the  degree  of  its  glorification  would  vary  ;  he  in- 
tended only  to  express  the  difference  between  the  body  of  the 
.resurrection  and  this  corruptible  body.  Still,  it  need  not  be  al- 
together denied  that  this  thought  belongs  incidentally  to  the  apostle's 
representation.  Otherwise  it  had  been  sufficient  to  draw  attention 
to  the  general  difference  between  heavenly  and  earthly  forms.  The 
divioion  of  the  two  into  several  gradations,  points  clearly  to  a  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  purpose.  (So,  rightly,  Lange,  p.  703.)  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  aw/xa  (ver.  40)  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  of  the  body,  as  if  oCjjjia  tnlyetov  corresponded  to  the 
oc5fjLa  ilwxifiov  (ver.  40),  and  oixifia  ^novpdvLov  to  the  oojfia  TTvevjianfcoVy 
but  (765/.iahas  rather  here  the  more  general  signification  "  an  aggregate 
composed  of  members,  organism."  Ver.  41  shews  that  Paul  espe- 
cially reckoned  the  stars  among  the  heavenly  organisms  ;  still  this 
warrants  no  conclusion  concerning  the  apostle's  astronomical  views  ; 
in  ver.  38  he  has  also  styled  the  vegetable  formations  ocji^iara. 

Vers.  42-44. — The  application  of  the  comparisons  now  follows, 
with  i)redominant  reference  to  the  image  of  the  grain  (ver.  36, 
■^cq.) ;  ttince  o-neipEraL  applies  to  the  decay,  eyelQerat  to  the  awakening, 
or  springing  up  of  plants.  As  there  are  many  sorts  of  organisms, 
so  like\N  ISO  has  man  a  croj/^a  ipvx-iKov  as  well  as  a  oojfm  TTveviJ,aTifc6v, 
Man  standing  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the  limits  of  two  worlds, 
and  being  <\'][ually  allied  to  earth  and  heaven,  possesses  likewise  a  two- 
fold corporeality.  The  earthly  body  has  the  attributes  of  all  things 
earthly,  the  Divine  the  attributes  of  the  heavenly.  But  it  is  doubt- 
k.ss  an  introduction  of  modern  philosophic  views/*'  to  ascribe,  as 
Billroth  does,  in  this  place  the  following  idea  to  the  apostle,  viz., 
"  that  the  spiritual  body  is  the  power  of  the  spirit,  which  is  con- 
scions  in  its  unity  with  God  and  Christ,  that  its  ta^ue  immortality  is 

*  (Josdiel  appears  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  diiTerently;  see 
his  writhigs  on  the  proofs  of  the  soul's  immortality  (Berlin,  1835,  p.  253).  Meanwhile  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  respected  writer  did  not  regard  the  higher  corporeality  as  glori- 
fication of  matter,  but  only  as  a  limitation  of  tho  personal  a/trihuies.  But  how  a  limit  can 
be  imagined  without  a  limiting  medium  is  not  very  clear,  unless  it  be  conceived  as  a  self- 
limitation.  Bui  in  what  possible  sense  can  this  self-liQiitation  of  spirit  be  styled  body  ? 
Muller  doubtless  means  tlie  same  when  he  distinguishes  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from 
that  of  the  flesh,  maintaining  the  former,  but  denizing  the  latter.  True,  the  expression 
"  resurreotion,  glorification  of  tho  flesh,"  is  wanting.  But  this  is  certainly  accidental,  since 
John,  in  chap,  vi.,  speaks  of  the  eating  Christ's  flesh,  that  has  life  in  it.  Elesh  is  the 
necessary  substance  of  the  Iwdy ;  the  glorified  body  has  glorified  spiritualized  flesh  for  its 
substance.    (So,  rlr!itly,  Lungo,  Stud.  1836,  pt.  3,  p.  695,  seq.) 
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found  in  its  perpetually  entering  anew  into  mortality,  and  yet 
maintaining  itself  therein  as  immortal."  The  m'sviia  cannot  be 
identical  with  <7c5^a  nvevf-iariKov.  The  entire  doctrine  of  a  spiritual- 
ized, glorified;  material  body  is  considered  by  Billroth  erroneous ;  yet 
that  it  must  be  necessarily,  on  cxegetical  principles,  acknowledged 
as  the  idea  implied  by  the  apostle  in  the  expression  (7^^^  Trvevj-iariicov^ 
this  learned  man  himself  admits,  while  he  regards  the  apostle  as 
not  yet  emancipated  from  the  prejudice  which  distinguishes  between 
sp  vit  and  matter.  To  this  representation  we  ascribe,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  not  only  a  transient  subjective  truth,  * 
but  a  permanent  objective  one.  As  without  body,  no  soul,  so  with- 
out corporeality  no  eternal  happiness  ;  corporeality  and  the  concomi- 
tant personality  are  the  object  of  God's  work.  The  unity  of  the 
person  of  God  becomes  in  the  process  of  creation  an  infinitude  of 
personalities  which  have  in  the  glorified  body  their  limit,  and  with 
this  alone,  self-consciousness,  as  they  have  their  basis  in  the  glorifi(^d 
creation.  As  the  spirit  first  eartlnvards  incorjDorates  itself  in  the 
body,  so  afterwards  heavenwards  the  body  glorifies  itself  in  the  spirit. 
The  two  opposites  are  united  without  being  anniliilated\  As  regen- 
eration does  not  destroy  the  old  man,  but  as  the  Spirit  causes  the 
new  to  proceed  from  him  as  the  parent,  analogously  to  its  original 
qualities,  so  the  power  of  the  Spirit  creates  for  itself  from  the  cov- 
ering of  the  natural  body  a  spiritual  one.  The  natural  body  is 
the  clothing  which  the  unenlightened  '^vxi\  eflects  for  itself,  hence 
aCi\m  ipvxtn6v  ;  the  spiritual  body  is  the  garment  in  which  the  soul, 
having  become  celestial  and  glorified  through  the  S[)irit  of  Christ, 
arrays  itself.  The  earthly  and  heavenly  body  are  not  identical,  but  not 
absolutely  different ;  the  elements  of  the  former  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  latter;  the  operation  of  Christ  in  believers  gradu- 
ally transforms  the  one  into  the  other.  All  w^averings  therefore  in 
the  spij'itual  life  are  hindrances  and  checks  to  the  higher  corporeal- 
ity ;  an  idea  calculated  to  produce  a  becoming  seriousness  and 
fidelity  in  all  things  which  concern  the  body  ;  while  indifference  to 
the  temple  of  the  body  may  lead  us  to  esteem  lightly  the  sinful 
defiling  of  it.  (In  ver.  44,  the  reading  el  eotl  oCjfia  ipvxtnov^  ton  koI 
aCdiia  TcvevfiartKov  is  certainly  not  inapposite  [it  conveys  the  idea 
that  if  the  il^vxv  possessed  the  power  to  form  for  itself  a  correspond- 
ing organ,  this  must  be  the  case,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  with  the 
nvevfxa] ;  yet  the  common  reading  appears  to  me  every  way  prefer- 
able. For  the  statement  ver.  44  is  nothing  more  than  an  exposition 
of  ver.  42,  ovtg)  koI  tJ  dvdaraotg  tgjv  vsKpCjv.  Erasmus,  Mill,  and 
Semler  recommend  the  entire  omission  of  the  passage,  but  this  ap- 
pears by  no  means  advisable  ;  it  forms  the  transition  to  what  follows 
and  cannot  therefore  be  omitted.) 

Vers.  45-47. — Paul  still  continues  his  subject,  and  traces  back 
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the  differences  mentioned  to  a  higher  point,  in  which  the  EOiirce  of  the 
twofold  corporeality  is  to  be  found.   Adam  and  Christ  (see  on  ver.  22), 
are  again  indicated  as  the  sources  from  whence  the  corruptible  and 
incorruptible  body  of  man  proceeds ;  their  influence  controls  the  race, 
and  determines  the  most  essential  qualities  of  the  individual.    They 
are  not  men  as  the  others  are,  but  points  originating  entire  courses 
of  development ;  therefore  Christ  is  also  styled  the  last  Adam  (6 
eaxaroc  'Addji),  as  in  Kom.  v.  14,  Adam  is  called  the  figure  of  the 
Qoming  5c.  Adam  {rvnog  rov  fieXXovTog)  ]  but  if  Paul  here  refers  to 
the  passage  Gen.  ii.  7,  which  the  LXX.  translate  kol  eyevero  6  dvdQU)- 
TTog  elg  ipvxrjv  ^ojoav^  its  ground  lay  only  in  the  expression   oojui 
xpvxi-fcov  (ver.  44).     No  analogy  for  the  second  half  6  eoxarog  'A  JtZjU 
elg  TTvevfia  ^(jjottolovv  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament.     We  may  thore- 
fore  suppose,  as  the  words  of  the  entire  passage  cannot  be  received 
as  a  quotation,  that  the  apostle  himself  added  them  as  a  period  to 
his  strain  of  argument ;  for  although  ovtoj  Kat  refers  to  the  entire 
preceding  sentence,  yet  we  may  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  irom 
the  general  contrast  between  Christ  and  Adam,  Paul  drew  from  the 
expressed  character  of  Adam  the  unexpressed  character  of  Christ. 
How  little  the  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  corrobora- 
tive and  real  citation,  is  shewn  first  by  the  fact  of  the  citation 
containing  no  mention  whatever  of  the  body.     Probably  Paul  pre- 
supposed the  knowledge  of  the  body  being  formed  from  the  dust  of 
the  eartli,  as  stated  in  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  %o^'<;(^r 
following  in  ver.  47  ;  ipvxtfcov  owfia  therefore  is  applied  to  a  body 
formed  of  gross  material,  animated  by  a  ipvxri.     Next,  the  free  use 
of  the  quotation  is  shewn  by  the  different  sense  in  which  it  stands  in 
the  Mosaic  text  and  in  the  apostle's  argument.     That  is  to  say,  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  the  expression  ipvxfj  ^ojoa  =  n^h  isi  by 
no  means  implies  something  inferior,  an  antithesis  to    the   nvev- 
fji'ttj  but  signifies  that  the  image  formed  out  of  dust  became  by 
the  hand  of  God  an  animated  organism.     Wlien  employed  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  the  contrary,  ipvxri  and  ipvxtKvg  mark  a  lower  rela- 
tion (see  the  observations  on  ii.  14),  standing  parallel  to  the  xo'^f^? 
(ver.  47),  and  indicating  not  the  sinless  creature  proceeding  from 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  but  the  fallen  being  under  the  power  of 
corruption.     The  employment  of  the  Old  Testament  piJiciUel  is  ac- 
cordingly only  to  be  considered  a  slight  attaching  of  an  entirely 
independent  train  of  thought  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.     It  has 
been  asserted  that  by  the  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  Paul 
appears  to  have  had  Adam  in  his  original  condition  in  view,  and  not 
the  fallen  Adam.     This  view  has  especially  been  adopted  by  Mau 
(Theol.  Mitarb.  pt.  ii.,  p.  94,  seq.,  p.  100),  and  an  opinion  founded 
thereon,  that  death  is  not  to  be  considered  a  consequence  of  sin,  but 
a  natural  property  of  the  body  ;  that  only  the  manner  of  the  death, 
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and  of  the  descent  into  Hades,  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  But 
plausibly  as  the  author  labours  to  establish  this  view,  employing 
particularly  this  passage  for  the  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  myself  of  its  correctness.  Unquestionably  Adam's  body 
likewise  needed  glorification  ;  but  had  he  not  sinned,  he  would  with- 
out death  have  attained  to  it  by  being  clothed  upon.  (2  Cor.  v.  1, 
seq.)  Death  is  the  violent  rending  asunder  of  soul  and  body,  with 
corruption  and  its  horrors,  not  ordained  such  of  God,,  but  foiiowing 
as  the  simple  consequences  of  sin.  Paul  here  makes  certainly  no 
mention  of  the  fall,  and  employs  the  Old  Testament  description  of 
Adam,  without  distinguishing  between  the  time  before  and  after 
the  fall  ;  nevertheless  what  precedes  (especially  the  (pOopd,  ver.  42), 
as  well  as  that  which  follows  (vers.  48,  49),  compels  us  to  believe 
that  Paul  had  the  fallen  Adam  in  his  mind.  He  might  too  with  per- 
fect right  observe  silence  respecting  the  fall,  because  there  existed  in 
fact  even  before  the  fall  a  necessity  in  Adam's  body  for  glorification, 
in  order  to  become  a  crw/za  TrvevfjianKov.  Upon  this  subject  more  will 
be  found  in  Krabbe's  striking  controversy  with  Neander  (von  der 
Siinde,  p.  191,  seq.),  the  latter  entertaining  similar  views  to  Mau 
(Pflanz.  vol.  ii.,  p.  519,  seq.) — From  the  attribute  of  Christ  Trvevfia 
^G)onoLovVy  quickening  spirit,  for  which  in  ver.  47  6  KvQiog  e^  ovpavovy 
the  Lord  from  heaven,  stands  as  an  explanation,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  apostle  does  not  consider  the  natural  Trvevfia  in  a  condition 
to  form  the  oojfxa  nvevfiaTLnSv,  but  only  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God, 
who  in  Christ  has  taken  possession  of  humanity.  For  this  cause  he 
is  called  the  resurrection  (John  xi.'  25),  and  he  only  who  receiveth 
him  into  himself  hath  life,  and  shall  arise  at  the  last  day.  (John 
vi.  54.)  The  idea  expressed  in  ver.  46  is,  that  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment require  that  the  lower  precede  the  higher,  and  conversely  that 
the  higher  follow  the  inferior,  even  as  natural  birth  must  necessarily 
precede  the  new-birth  or  regeneration.  (Billroth  seems  to  me  to 
discover  too  many  difficulties  in  ver.  47  ;  the  e^  ovQavov  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  ek  yrig  [an  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  6]  with  reference  to 
origin ;  to  x^^f^^^  the  apostle  finds  no  suitable  adjective  form  by  way  of 
contrast ;  he  therefore  employs  b  KvQiog  by  which  the  :\;oiA:o^  acquin"-, 
an  idea  of  ministering.  The  omission  of  6  KVQLog  certainly  arose 
merely  from  the  fact  of  the  transcribers  seeing  in  it  no  strict  con- 
trast.) 

Vers.  48-50. — To  establish  the  relation  of  every  man  to  these 
two  originating  points,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  nature  of  the  onB 
passes  into  that  of  the  other  ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  Adam  by  the 
natural  birth,  of  the  second  by  the  spiritual.  Keferring  to  the  history 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  27),  the  expression  eUcijv  is  chosen  to  signify 
essential  relationship.  The  natural  birth  imprints  the  image  ox  the 
fallen  Adam  in  the  soul  {Geu,  v.  3),  the  new  birth  (which,  indeed,  is 
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first  accomplished  with  the  glorification  of  the  body),  the  image  of 
Christ,  by  whose  sanctifying  influence  the  body  also  is  glorified. 
(See  on  Kom.  viii.  11  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  Hence  stands  (popeaofiev.  The 
reading  (popeowfiev  includes  the  idea  of  admonition,  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  scriptural  doctrine  ;  regeneration  can  never  be  at- 
tained by  exertion  or  fidelity  ;  it  is  an  act  of  positive  grace,  to  the 
obtaining  of  which  admonition  would  be  in  vain  employed.  Finally, 
the  apostle,  with  reference  to  the  subject  treated  on  in  vers.  35,  36, 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  this  mortal,  corruptible  body  can 
have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  the  incorruptible  body 
of  the  resurrection.  In  the  rovro  66  (prjfjiL  we  see  a  concession  to  the 
spiritualist  and  an  opposition  to  the  materialist  opinions.  (On  the 
formula  odpl  koI  alfia  see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvi.  17,  xxvi.  26.  It  in- 
dicates earthly  corporeality  in  its  mortality  and  sinfulness.  It  may 
not  be  argued  from  it  that  the  immortal  body  can  have  no  flesh  ;  a 
body  can  never  be  considered  without  flesh  [a  sort  of  mere  limita- 
tion of  spirit],  as  we  have  already  seen.  But  the  flesh  itself  is 
likewise  a  spiritual  flesh*  as  Christ's  flesh  in  the  holy  Supper.^ — By 
the  expression  kingdom  of  God  we  are  here  to  understand  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth,  the  re-establishment  of  Paradise,  which  the 
Scriptures  inform  us  will  attend  immediately  on  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.     See  the  observations  in  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vers.  51,  52  — Paul  now  elucidates  an  incidental  topic,  which 
Billroth  has  erroneously  viewed  as  the  main  sul^ject  of  the  argument. 
He  explains  the  relation  which  the  living  will  bear  to  those  already 
dead  in  the  faith  at  the  an-ticipated  corning  of  Christ.  It  appears 
that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  entertained  the  idea  that 
those  still  living  at  that  event  would  with  earthly  bodies  have  jmrt 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  Paul  declares  to  be  an  error,  and 
teaches  that  these  receive  a  new  body  as  well  as  those  who  are 
raised  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  changed  upon  Christ's  appear- 
ance, and  that  suddenly.  An  authentic  interpretation  of  the  few 
words  here  given  is  formed  by  the  passages  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
Paul  terms  this,  while  yet  in  the  act  of  disclosing  it,  a  mystery 
{jxvarripiov))  the  mysterious  element,  hov/ever,  lies  not  in  the/ac/^,  but 
in  the  manner.  The  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  at  that  eventful 
moment  will  pour  itself  upon  the  church  like  a  life-bestowing  dew 
(Isa.  xxvi,  19),  will  effect  in  a  mysterious  manner  the  bodily  trans- 
formation. The  transformation  is  called  in  2  Cor.  v.  2,  to  olKTjrrjpwv 
TO  fcf  ovpavov  t:TTEv6voao0aLy  being  clothed  upon  ivlth  our  house  whi<:h 
is  from  heaven,  where  see  more  particularly  on  the  subject.     The 

*  How  far  removed  Calvin  was  from  denying  the  glorification  of  the  body  is  proved 
by  his  remarks  on  this  passage  :  Gccterum  caraem  et  sanguinem  intdlige,  qua  nunc  condi- 
Hone  sunt  caro  enim  nostra  parikeps  erii  glorice  Dei,  sed  innovaia  et  vivificata  a  Ghruii 
spiriiu. 
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apostle  here  cliiefly  dwells  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  the^ 
bodily  transformation  will  take  place,  and  as  Billroth  justly  ob- 
serves, for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  apprehension  from  the 
.minds  of  the  Corinthians  that  some  might  arrive  too  late  to  partici- 
pate in  God^s  kingdom  upon  earth.  This  dread  might  display  itself 
in  a  twofold  form.  It  might  be  feared  that  the  living  would  find 
entrance  before  the  dead,  see  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  latter  should  obtain  precedence.  It  is  certain  however  that 
the  idea  of  the  change  occurring  suddenly  does  not  vitiate  the  sup- 
position of  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  glorified  body  during  the 
earthly  life  by  the  influence  of  Christ.  The  suddenness  only  bears 
reference  to  the  instantaneous  bursting  forth  of  the  already  per- 
fected new  body,-'*  as  the  beautiful  butterfly  which  is  gradually  per- 
fected in  the  less  attractive  larva  frees  itself  suddenly  from  its  dark 
envelope  and  springs  into  the  light  of  the  sun. — Finally,  Paul  even  de- 
termines the  time  by  the  expression  ev  rxi  ^oxdrxi  od/imyytj  at  the  last 
trump.  As  seven  trumpets  are  mentioned  in  Kev,  viii.  the  expression 
EGxdrr}  cannot  well  imply,  as  Billroth  thinks,  "trumpet,  sounding  in 
the  lasc  day,''  but  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  last-sounding 
trumpet.  The  expression  is  of  course  to  be  understood  figuratively 
of  a  stupendous  spiritual  influence,  which  arouses  mankind  for 
some  mighty  purpose.  (See  on  Matth.  xxiv.  31.)  Similar  electrify- 
ing convulsions,  excited  by  higher  causes,  ever  and  anon  run  through 
humanity  :  but  those  which  immediately  precede  the  last  day  will 
excite  most  powerfully  all  that  lies  concealed  in  the  depths  of  life. 
See  further  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  and  Kev.  viii.  In  the  Old  Testament 
comp.  the  prophetic  and  typical  passages  in  Exod.  xix.  16  ;  Isa.  xxvii. 
13  ;  Zech.  ix.  14,  (With  respect  to  the  text  in  ver.  51,  many  vari- 
ous readings  occur,  partly  occasioned  by  the  position  of  the  ov.  This 
negalion  seems  more  suitably  placed  before  -rravreg  than  before 
KOLjjirjdijooiJLeOa^  for  in  the  latter  case  the  words  would  properly  imply 
"none  will  die."  But  Billroth  has  correctly  remarked  upon  this 
that  the  emphasis  belongs  to  aXXayriooiieda^  and  the  ov  KOLiirfiriooiiEOa 
is  only  an  accessory  idea  ;  all  will  not,  it  is  true,  die,  but  certainly  be 
cljanged.  Most  of  the  deviations  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
offence  was  taken  at  the  idea,  that  not  all  should  die,  death  being  ap- 
pointed to  all  men.  [Heb.  ix.  27.]  In  later  times,  as  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  near  approcrch  of  Christ's  coming  diminished,  that  idea 
must  certainly  have  awakened  surprise.     Lachmann  has  decided 

*  The  idea  of  the  sudden  transformation  indicates  that  no  development  is  to  bo  ex- 
pected aftel  death,  but  that  overj-  individual  is  called  to  display  the  character  of  its  stage 
of  life  up  to  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  carried  on  earth.  Children  will  not  arise  as 
men,  nor  aged  men  return  to  the  period  of  youth,  but  every  glorified  one  will  represent 
clearly  his  degree  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  all  that  is  perishable,  so  that  all  together 
will  express  in  perfect  purity  our  entire  humaaity  in  all  its  grades  and  varieties. 
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.that  the  negation  should  be  omitted,  but  the  connexion  urgently  re-  * 
quires  it,  because,  as  remarked,  Paul  defines  the  position  of  those 
alive  at  Christ's  appearing ;  these  die  not,  but  will  be  changed.. — 
The  sentence  GaXmae.i  jclq  as  far  as  dXXayrjaoiieda,  which  is  properly 
enclosed  within  brackets,  throws  additional  light  on  the  immediately 
preceding  idea  of  the  instantaneous  character  of  the  transformation, 
and  th'j  resurrection. — On  the  form  oaXnlaec.  see  Winer's  Gr.  S  15, 
p.  82,  It  is  best  to  consider  it  impersonal :  it  will  sound.  With- 
out doubt  Paul  included  himself  also  in  the  w^lg,  because  he  hoped 
to  live  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq. ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17.) 

Vers.  53,  54. — Employing  the  image  of  a  garment,  the  apostle 
further  describes  the  forming  of  the  new  body,  finding  therein  the 
fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  (xxv.  8),  that  death  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  very  striking  that  the  perishable  {(pdaprov)  and  mortal 
(OvTjTov)  are  not  described  in  this  passage  as  destroyed,  but  only  as 
clothed  upon.  (See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq.)  Doubtless  Paul  intends  by 
this  to  signify  that  the  elements  of  the  mortal  body  are  as  it  were 
absorbed,  swallowed  up  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  glorifying  Spirit. 
We  cannot  finally  deny  that  the  words  Karenodrj  6  Odvarog  appear  as 
in  ver.  26  to  favour  the  restoration.  It  evidently  not  only  implies 
that  death  has  forever  lost  its  power  over  some  (the  faithful),  though 
retaining  over  others  its  might,  as  the  second  death,''''"  but  that  it 
ceases  everywhere,  which  can  happen  only  when  life  has  received 
all  into  itself,  and  God  is  all  in  all.  (Aoyog  is  used  here  =  7TQ0(f)7]Tda^ 
according  to  the  context.— -Nt«o^  is  a  more  recent  form  for  vlicri.  The 
Hebrew  rrstiV  is  frequently  so  given  by  the  LXX.,  even  when  that 
which  is  to  be  represented  as  enduring  or  lasting  is  not  precisely 
of  a  joyful  nature.  [See  Lam.  v.  20  ;  Amos  viii.  7.]  Paul  follows 
lh3  H-'^lc^vew  text  in  the  translation  from  Isa.  xxv.  8  ;  the  LXX.  read 
Krrhu:v  6  Odvarog  loxvoag^  from  which  it  is  probable  that  they  fol- 
lowed another  reading.) 

Vers.  55-57.^ — ^The  apostle  then  employs  a  passage  from  Ilosea 
xiii.  14,  in  which  the  prophet  triumphantly  celebrates  the  victory 
over  death  and  his  kingdom,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  prey  by 
the  resurrection.  The  explanation  in  the  Comm.  upon  Kom.  vii.  11, 
seq.,  is  likewise  adapted  for  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
which  sin  is  represented  as  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  power  {L  e.,  that 
which  gives  power  to  sin),  the  law  ;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred 
to  the  Comm.   In  the  prophetic  connexion  icevrpov  signifies  primarily 

*  The  expression  ddvaTo^  (hvrepog  occurs  only  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  11,  xx.  14).  In 
the  latter  passage  the  second  death  is  represented  as  liko  a  sea  of  fire,  but  the  first  death 
appears  in  the  Revelation  to  be  destroyed  together  M^ith  Hades,  being  cast  into  the  sea 
of  fire.  The  tenor  of  tliis  entire  representation  can  however  only  bo  satisfactoi  ily  ex- 
-ij^...ro.i  by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  the  series  of  Apocalyptic  images  in  that  book. 
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the  bitterness,  the  sorrow  of  death  ;  Paul,  however,  employs  it  as  par- 
allel with  SvvafM^y  as  that  which  calls  forth  the  display  of  power.  The 
slumbering  power  of  death  is  awakened  by  sin,  and  again  that  of  sin  by 
the  law.  But  Christ  with  his  grace  destroys  first  the  law  (in  the  sense 
laid  down  in  the  Comm.  on  Kom.  vii.  24,  seq.,  viii.  1),  and  then  sin 
and  death  itself.  (In  ver.  55,  Lachmann  reads  Odvare  for  adrj^  and 
the  critical  authorities  are  in  fact  strongly  in  its  favour.  B.D.E.F.G-.' 
have  it  likewise.  However  as  the  Hebrew  text  reads  aSr)  as  well  as 
the  LXX.,  I  myself  prefer  retaining  the  usual  reading.  The  read- 
ing Odvare  probably  arose  from  an  explanation  subjoined  to  the 
word  adri^ 

Ver.  58. — In  conclusion,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers,  having 
t]r*8  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection,  to  continue  steadfast  in  the 
faii-h.  a,nd  earnest  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  knowing 
thnt  their  labour  would  be  well  rewarded.  This  is  the  correct  con- 
struction of  the  ovu  EOTL  KEvog  ;  the  words  do  not  signify  that  preach- 
ing shall  be  successful,  for  many  shall  be  converted,  but  that  the 
labour  shall  receive  its  reward  in  the  resurrection.  The  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  himself,  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  hope 
of  future  happiness  as  a  spur  to  their  zeal.  (*Edpa7.og  is  also  found 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  See  also  Coloss.  i.  23. — ^AfjLsraKcvrjTog  =  PefSacog  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  single  passage.) 


§  13.  The  Collection. 

(xvi.  1-24.) 

Vers.  1-4.' — ^The  subject  of  the  collections  in  money  made  by 
Paul  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  Acts  xi.  29,  xxiv.  17 ;  Eom.  xv.  26, 27.  But 
in  this  chapter,  and  likewise  in  the  second  epistle  (chaps,  viii.,  ix.), 
the  apostle  enlarges  so  considerably  upon  the  fact,  that  his  conduct 
in  this  particular  requires  further  consideration.  It  appears  very 
striking  that  Paul,  during  his  entire  ministry,  was  continually  oc- 
eu[;ic.'i  with  these  collections,  and  that  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Chris  Ucirs  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  Comm.  on  Acts  iv.  32,  seq.,  it  has 
been  iciii^.rked  that  the  possessing  all  goods  in  common  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  becoming  impoverished, 
and  rendered  these  collections  necessary.  We  however  saw  in  the 
same  passage  that  a  community  of  goods  in  the  proper  sense,  the 
furnishing  a  living  to  all  the  members  of  the  church  from  a  common 
fund,  was  not  very  probably  established  ;  it  would  therefore  be  only 
some  individuals,  who  in  the  excessive  zeal  of  their  first  love,  would 
thus  have  stripped  themselves  by  their  generosity.     But  this  would 
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not  be  sufficient  to  explain  Paul's  collections.  It  is  possible  tbat 
the  apostle  desired  to  express  his  piety  towards  the  mother  church, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  As  all  Jews*  (down 
to  modern  times)  paid  half  a  shekel  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  after  its  destruction  continued  the  contribution  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  Jews  living  there,  Paul  probably  considered 
himself  also  bound  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  mother  church  by 
a  similar  collection  in  her  behalf.  This  explains  how  again,  in  Gal. 
ii.  10,  the  determination  to  support  the  poor  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  regulation  among  the  apostles.  These  collections 
may  be  considered  the  acknowledgment  of  the  connexion  with  the 
mother  church.  And  besides,  as  the  apostle's  course  brought  him 
into  a  species  of  conflict  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  he  might  the 
more  zealously  urge  these  contributions  in  order  to  signify  by  deeds 
his  personal  inclination  towards  the  mother  church.  Paul  therefore 
recommends  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  collect  without  inconve- 
nience to  themselves,  to  lay  by  something  each  Sunday  ;  he  would 
then  either  give  to  the  deputies  whom  they  should  select  for  trans- 
mitting the  amount,  letters  of  commendation  to  Jerusalem,  or  if 
necessary,  he  would  accompany  them  thither  himself.  (In  ver.  1, 
Xnyta  =  ovXXoyri  according  to  Saidas,  collection.  The  mention  of  a 
collection  appointed  in  Galatia,  leads  to  the  supposition  of  another 
epistle  besides  the  one  we  possess  ;  nothing  is  there  said  of  a  col- 
lection, yet  Paul  might  have  introduced  this  personally,  when  he 
was  last  among  them. — In  ver  2  consult  the  Coram,  on  Matth.  xxviii. 
1,  on  [lia  rdv  aa^(3drG)v.  Certainly  it  may  not  be  inferred  from  this 
passage  that  collections  took  place  among  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  it  was  Paul's  intention  that  each  should  make  a  suit- 
able contribution  at  home  ;  but  it  decidedly  proves  that  it  was  already 
the  practice  to  distinguish  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  the 
day  was  to  be  hallowed  by  acts  of  benevolence. — EvodovaOat  means 
properly  to  have  a  prosperous  journey,  then  in  general,  to  be  fortu- 
nate, in  happy  condition.  To  the  o,  rt  av,  maarog  is  to  be  supplied 
**  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  each  sanction  it."  In  a  similar 
connexion,  «a0w^  TjvnopecTo  rcg  is  said  in  Acts  ix.  29,  and  icaOd  Mv  ^^xv 
Tig  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12. — In  ver.  3,  the  epistles  are  ypdiijlara  avarariKd 
[2  Cor.  iii.  1],  the  use  of  which  is  ancient,  since  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary,  although  their  peculiar  form  was 
assumed  at  a  subsequent  period. — In  ver.  4  the  edv  ^  d^wv  refers  to 
the  amount  of  the  collection,  with  which  the  deputation  who  were 
to  deliver  it  over  were  to  charge^themselves,  and  have  reference.  See 
thereon  on  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  seq.) 

Vers.  5-9. — The  mention  of  his  arrival  in  Corinth,  affords  an  op- 

*  See  Haymann  on  the  marriage  usages  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  PhiL 
und  Kath.  TheoL     Koeln.  1835,  pt.  1,  p.  42,  seq. 
Vol.  IV.— 26 
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poTtunity  to  the  apostle  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  ariange- 
ments  for  his  journey.  We  learn  from  2  Cor.  i.  15,  that  he  desired 
to  go  direct  to  Corinth  (possibly  through  Asia  and  by  sea),  and  from 
thence  to  Macedonia  ;  but  the  desire  to  leave  time  for  his  epistle  to 
produce  its  effect  may  have  caused  him  to  proceed  directly  into 
Macedonia.  In  the  meantime,  he  announces  his  intention  to  his 
readers  of  becoming  their  guest  for  a  considerable  period,  probably 
even  for  the  winter.  Until  Pentecost,  he  thinks  that  the  favourable 
prospects  require  his  remaining  at  Ephesus,  which  leads  us  to  con- 
clude the  epistle  was  written  in  the  spring.  On  this  consult  the 
Introduction,  §  2.  (On  ti;;\;oi', /or^e,  ver.  6,  see  el  rvxot  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 
— In  ver.  9,  dvpa  is  figuratively  employed  for  sphere  of  action.  See 
2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  3.  The  epithet  evepyrjg  arises  from  the  image 
used. — The  antagonists  require  the  presence  of  Paul,  in  order  to  be 
kept  in  check.) 

Vers.  10-12. — Here  follow  some  notices  concerning  Tnnothy  and 
Apollos.  The  former  is  commended  to  a  good  reception,  and  of  the 
latter  it  is  observed,  that  he  could  not  come  at  that  time,  but  would 
shortly  visit  Corinth.  (In  ver.  10  the  firj  rcg  avrov  e^ovdevrjGxjy  ac- 
cording to  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  is  plainly  connected  with  Timothy's  youth. 
— Ver.  11.  According  to  Acts  xix.  22,  Erastus  was  clearly  among 
the  brethren  named,  perhaps  also  others. — In  ver.  12,  the  brethren 
mentioned  are  probably  the  Corinthian  deputies  named  in  ver.  17.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — It  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  purposed  to 
conclude,  but  the  exhortation  which  follows  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  led  to  the  special  observations  which  follow.  (Upon  ottjico)  see 
Kom.  xiv.  4. — 'AvSpi^eoOai^  "  to  act  as  a  man,"  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage,  though  frequently  in  the  LXX., 
and  also  in  1  Mace.  ii.  64. — Kparatovodat  is  used  in  the  signification 
of  "  to  become  strong,"  Luke  i.  80,  ii.  40.) 

Vers.  15,  16. — The  apostle  feels  himself  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend to  his  readers  Stephanas,  who  had  conveyed  the  epistle  from 
the  Corinthians  to  Ephesus,  and  also  had  delivered  Paul's  epistle  at 
Corinth.  Perhaps^  as  an  impartial  man,  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self some  bitterness  from  parties  in  Corinth.  (In  Eom.  xvi.  5,  Epe- 
netus  is  called  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia^  though  ^Aoiag  is  doubtless 
the  correct  reading  ;  he  must  then  have  belonged  to  Stephanas' 
olida. — The  tra^av  eavTovg  elg  diaKoviav  cannot  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  deacon  [for  which  reason  vnordaoeodai  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  ecclesiastical  subordination  under  lead- 
ers], to  which  no  one  was  self-appointed,  but  signifies  such  services 
out  of  the  common  order  as  delivering  the  epistle  might  be  consid- 
ered. These  were  of  a  nature  to  require  acknowledgment,  as  the 
exercise  of  them  involved  both  trouble  and  neglect  of  business.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — Together  with  Stephanas,  both  Fortunatus  and 
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Achaicus  are  here  mentioned,  the  two  latter  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  former  as  principal.  Paul  describes  their  presence  as  supplying 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
claims  from  the  latter  gratitude  towards  them  on  this  head.  (The 
dvenavaav  iTvtvfia  vfxcjv  is  either  to  be  understood,  they  refreshed  me 
so,  as  formerly  they  did  you  ;  or,  by  their  diligence  towards  me  they 
have  benefitted  you. — The  emyiv6oKeiv  implies  at  the  same  time  the 
conduct  arising  from  the  recognition,  and  that  in  a  good  sense  ;  it 
thus  corresponds  to  rtfjidv  or  dyandv.  ^Emyivcjaicetv  is  employed  in  a 
similar  manner  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Greetings  now  follow,  including  those  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  who  had  quitted  Corinth  for  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii.  18, 
seq.)  These  zealous  believers  had  also  here  a  place  of  meeting  in 
their  house.  (See  Eom.  xvi.  3.)  The  exhortation  to  greet  one  an- 
other with  a  holy  kiss,  refers  to  the  public  assembly,  in  which  the 
epistle  was  read  aloud.  (See  the  Comm.  on  Kom.  xvi.  16.)  ^Ur^fia 
T?ig  dydnrjg  occurs  in  the  passage  1  Pet.  v.  14. 

Vers.  21,  22. — -As  far  as  this  place,  Paul  had  dictated  the  subject 
(probably  to  Sosthenes,  i.  1),  but  the  apostle  now  appends  a  saluta- 
tion written  with  his  own  hand,  as  spurious  letters  were  already  cir- 
culated as  from  him  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  He  selects  for  this  purpose  an 
idea  which  bears  a  brief  and  sententious  character,  and  for  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  connexion.  I  cannot  yield  to  the  prob- 
ability of  Billroth's  supposition  that  fxapdv  dOd  is  only  added  by 
Paul  in  order  also  to  shew  his  Syrian  handwriting,  and  that  the 
words  were  afterwards  transcribed  by  Greek  transcribers  with  Greek 
characters.  The  thought  "  the  Lord  comes  !"  Kvpiog  spxsrai, !  is 
rather  calculated  to  heighten  the  force  of  the  preceding  thoughf  : 
Be  ye  quickly  converted,  for  the  time  of  decision  is  near  at  hand  ! 
The  Syriac  form  for  this  idea  might  be  famihar  to  the  apostle.  In 
the  rjTG)  dvdOena  is  expressed  finally  not  only  exclusion  from  the 
church,  but  also  the  delivering  over  to  the  hostile  powers  that  were 
active  without.     (See  on  dvddep,a  Comm.  1  Cor.  xii.  3.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  usual  form,  of  salutation  then  concludes  the 
letter,  but  as  the  epistle  contains  many  severe  words,  Paul  hastens 
to  assure  all  without  exception  of  his  love,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
personal  application  of  his  strictures. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(1. 1— III.  18.) 

§  1.  The  Consolation, 

(i.  1-14.) 

After  the  greeting  (ver.  1, 2),  the  apostle  proceeds  to  thank  God 
for  the  comfort  with  which  he  had  refreshed  him  in  his  sorrows  and 
conflicts.  The  commencement  of  this  epistle  is  especially  directed 
to  the  better  intentioned  among  the  Corinthians  ;  hence  he  presup- 
poses on  their  part  faithful  intercession  on  his  own  behalf,  and  de- 
clares that  on  his  part  he  glories  in  nothing  so  much  as  preaching 
the  word  of  God  in  its  holy  simplicity,  without  adding  aught  (3-14). 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  greeting  resembles  essentially  that  of  the  first 
epistle,  only  instead  of  Sosthenes,  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  the 
writer,  who  consequently  must  have  already  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10)  when  Paul  commenced  his 
second  epistle.  Finally,  according  to  ver.  1,  the  second  epistle  be- 
ing directed  as  a  circular  letter  to  all  believers  in  Achaia,  it  addresses 
the  Athenians  likewise  (for  according  to  the  Koman  division  Hellas 
and  the  Peloponnesus  was  included  in  Achaia),  though  Corinth 
alone,  as  the  principal  city,  is  specially  mentioned. 

Vers.  3, 4.' — The  epistle  itself  commences  with  a  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  consolation  bestowed  upon  him  (the  apostle)  in  his  ne- 
cessity, which  inspires  the  desire  to  comfort  in  turn  the  sufferers. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  represent  this  true  comfort  as  of  a  nature 
to  be  appropriated  at  discretion,  but  rather  as  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  mercy  and  perfect  consolation  ;  he  ex- 
horts his  readers  to  adhere  in  all  difficulties  to  this  living  God  of 
consolation.  (In  ver.  3  evXoyrjrog  —  ■j'na,  when  employed  to  signify 
the  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  is  =  evXoyelv^  "  to  praise, 
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extol ;"  when  the  relation  is  reversed,  "  to  bestow  a  blessing/' — The 
expression  Qeog  'Irjoov  Xpiorov,  which  has  already  occurred  in  Eom. 
XV.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  calls  to  mind  the  expression,  God  of  Abraham. 
[See  on  this. at  Matth.  xxii.  31,  32.]  God  is  thereby  indicated  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  revelation,  and  understood  under  those  special 
circumstances  which  are  revealed  in  Christ. — To  the  Qeog  nal  Trarrip 
corresponds  the  subsequent  Trarrjp  tCjv  oIktlp{iCjv  koI  Bebg  napaKXrjoeG)^^ 
Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  consolation,  Qeog  expressing  the  idea 
of  the  origin,  the  source,  just  as  in  Eph.  i.  17,  God  is  called  6  Trar^p 
TTjg  66^7jg,  the  Father  of  glory.  Consolation  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  here  as  the  simple  phrase  of  sympathy,  nor  as  a  mere  in- 
fluence wrought  on  the  sufferer's  train  of  ideas,  but  as  an  actual 
power  of  the  Spirit,  issuing  from  God,  and  capable  of  conducting 
still  further  him  who  receives  it  unto  himself.  In  Matth.  x.  13, 
the  same  idea  is  applied  to  peace  ;  all  such  subjective  circum- 
stances have  their  foundation  in  the  Spirit  which  God  bestows  upon 
his  own.) 

Yer.  5. — According  to  the  principle  :  as  he  is,  so  likewise  are  we 
also  in  this  world  (1  John  iv.  17),  the  apostle  places  the  sufferiai^s 
and  consolation  of  believers,  in  parallel  with  the  sufferings  and  con- 
solation, and  even  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
(nadrniara  rov  XpioTov)  are,  as  Billroth  correctly  asserts,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  Winer,  the  sorrows  endured  by  Christ ;  these  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  believer  just  as  did  the  comfort  of  the  Kedeemer  and  his 
subsequent  glorification.  Had  the  parallel  been  completely  carried 
out,  it  must  have  been  said  ij  irapdn^rjaLg  rov  Xpiarov  elg  rjp,dg.  Still 
it  is  at  the  least  signified  in  the  Slo,  tov  Xptarov  that  the  Lord  re- 
ceived the  consolation  he  imparts  to  others  ;  for  to  him  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  highest  sense  that  God  comforted  him  that  he  may  be  able 
to  comfort  men  in  all  their  affliction  {elg  to  dvvaoOac  rovg  dvdp^novg 
TTapaKaXelv  ev  ttclgxi  0?iiipeL,  Heb.  ii.  17, 18).  To  attribute  to  the  expres- 
sion TTaOrnxara  rov  Xpiarov  the  signification  of  "  sufferings  for  Christ 
and  his  cause,"  will  hardly  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  ;  nevertheless 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  enquire  (according  to  such  passages 
as  Col.  i.  24)  whether  Xpiarog  may  not  here,  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12, 
signify  all  believers  collectively,  the  church,  making  the  sense  of 
the  words  "  sufferings  which  the  church  has  to  endure."  The  sen- 
timent is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  although  I  prefer  the  former 
explanation,  as  otherwise  Xpiorog  must  be  taken  in  two  significa- 
tions in  the  same  sentence. 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  inward  spiritual  fellowship,  the  KoivGivia,  which 
the  apostle  recognizes  between  himself  and  the  Corinthians,  does 
not  permit  him  to  refer  his  sufferings  and  his  consolation  to  himself 
as  an  isolated  individual,  but  inclusively  to  all  believers.  As,  how- 
ever, Paul  prefers  to  give  prominence  to  the  consolatory  element, 
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he  does  not  say ;  If  we  sujffer,  ye  suffer  also,  but ;  it  takes  place 
for  your  comfort  and  your  salvation,  i.  e.,  as  Billroth  correctly  ex- 
plains, "  Inasmuch  as  I  suffer  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  through 
which  ye  receive  consolation  and  salvation."      The  participation  of 
the  Corinthians  in  the  sufferings  is  not  denied  by  Paul,  but  merely 
thrown  into  the  back-ground  ;  he  therefore  mentions  it  only  in  a 
subordinate  clause,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  consolation,  which 
neutralizes  it.     Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the  words  rrjg  eveq- 
yovfjLEVTjg  Ev  vTTOfxov^  TO)v  avrCdv  7Tad7]jjidTG)v,  <l)v  Kol  TjHELC  TTaoxofiEv,  loJiich 
is  inwrought  in  the  endurance  of  the  same  sufferings^  etc.,  do  not 
imply  similar  sufferings  which  the  Corinthians  were  called  upon 
to  bear  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle,  but  the  same  sufferings 
which  were  felt  by  Paul,  and  which  all  believers,  according  to  their 
bond  of  love  with  him,  would  feel  as  their  own.     The  concluding 
words,  KoX  ri  kXmg — -napaKlrioEGyg,  express,  as  it  were,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  former  deduction  rests  ;  for  which  reason  the  phrase 
Kol  Tj  E?iTTlg  Tjficjv  j3E(3ata  vnep  vficov,  and  our  hope  for  you  is  steadfast, 
is  not  to  be  in  a  parenthesis,  as  Fritzsche  has  thought,  but  the  eMd- 
TEg  which  follows  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  E/{.mg  rpojv  as  an 
aiiacoluthon.      (In  ver.   6  several  readings  occur.      The  text-  rec. 
has  the  sentence  t%  EVEpyovfxrjvrjg — ttoloxoiiev  immediately  annexed 
to  GcjTrjpiagj  then  follows   the  elte  TrapaKaXoviiEda^  while  to  the  vtteq 
TTJg  vp.(x>v  TTapaKXrjaecjg  is  again  added  teal  acjrrjpLag,  as  in  the  first  half. 
Several  Codd.,  especially  B.D.E.F.G.I.,  have,  moreover,  the  phrase 
Kol  7)  E^mg — vfjicjv  before   the   eIte   TrapanaXoviiEda.      This    reading, 
backed  certainly  by  weighty  authorities,  is  assented  to  by  Lach- 
mann  ;  but  he  objects  to  the  second  not  Gojrrjptag  as  doubtful.     We 
may,  however,  suppose  that  a  transposition  by  the  transcriber  may 
have  early  taken  place,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  vnEp  rrjg  napa- 
K?i7j(7£G)g.     We  would,  with  Griesbach,  adopt  this  view,  if  Billroth's 
observation  were  correct,  that  the  subject  does  not  sanction  the  an- 
nexation of  the  TTJg  EVEpyovp,Evr}g  k.  t.  X.  to  the  first  clause  eIte  dXijio- 
[lEda.     He  thus  expresses  himself :  "  How  can  it  be  said,  if  we  bear 
sufierings,  it  redounds  to  your  comfort  and  salvation,  since  ye  like- 
wise jointly  endure  them  ?"     But  we  cannot  see  wherefore  this 
should  not  be  said.     Is  it  not  a  general  feeling  that  a  comfort  ex~ 
ists  to  those  who  love  in  sharing  the  suffering  likewise,  and  are  not 
the  sorrows  laid  upon  us  by  God  profitable  to  the  believer  ?     Nay, 
this  idea  exists  even  in  the  words,  whether  they  are  attached  to  the 
first  or-  second   part  of  the  sentence.     The  contents  undergo  no 
change  from  altering  the  position  of  the  words  ;  for  both  ideas,  that 
of  consolation  and  that  of  suffering,  are  indifferently  found  in  the 
apposition  and  in  the  antithesis  of  the  eIte  dXifiofiEda  and  the  eits 
irapaicaXoviiEda.     It  can  then  only  be  urged  in  favour  of  Griesbach's 
reading,  that  it  does  not  appear  consistent  to  separate  the  dre  irapa- 
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icaXovfieda  from  the  elre  6Xc(36fieda  by  the  long  intermediate  clause. 
But  precisely  this  may  have  originated  the  change  of  reading,  and 
it  does  not  at  least  outweigh  the  advantage  of  Lachmann's  reading^ 
viz.,  the  superior  authority  of  the  Codd. 

Ver.  8. — A  closer  description  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sufferings 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  verses  now  follows.  It  is 
most  probable  from  the  phrase  ev  rxj  ^Aala  that  Paul  alludes  to  the 
persecution  by  Demetrius  (Acts  xix.),  for  to  imagine  with  Heumann 
and  Kiickert  that  diseases  which  afflicted  the  apostle  are  signified, 
is  by  no  means  justified  by  the  expression  -nadrniara  rov  Xpiarov  : 
Christ  never  suffered  from  sickness.  It  may  not  be  concluded  froni 
the  "  we  would  not  have  you  ignorant,"  that  the  Corinthians  were 
until  this  period  unacquainted  with  the  apostle's  sufferings  ;  it  is 
not  the  sufferings  themselves,  but  the  greatness  of  them  which  is 
set  forth.  (For  vne  p  rrjg  dXiij)E(xg  Lachmann  '  reads  Trept,  which 
is  supported  by  Billroth.  Certainly,  however,  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  believes  that  vT^ep  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  this 
passage. — The  prepositions  viTEp  and  Trept^  in  New  Testament  usage, 
run  undeniably  into  each  other,  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
confounded  in  the  Codd.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  note  2  under  1.  p. 
342.] — 'The  vTrep  dvvafiiv  is  in  no  degree  synonymous  with  naO'  vnep- 
(3 oXrjVy  it  rather  marks  the  subjective  relation  to  the  sufferings, 
the  greatness  of  which  is  conceived  objectively  by  the  KaO'  vneplSo- 
Xtjv.  The  vTi^p  SvvafiLv  still  further  heightens  the  ware  Kai. — 'E^a- 
nopeladat  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  iv.  8  of  the 
present  epistle  ;  this  passage  proves  that  it  is  the  heightening  of 
dnopeladat.^ 

Vers.  9-11. — The  extent  of  the  sufferings,  which  according  to 
the  apostle's  conviction  allowed  no  hope  of  deliverance,  is  conceived 
by  him  in  an  ethical  point  of  view.  This  Divine  allotment  was  de- 
signed to  free  him  from  all  self-confidence,  and  lead  him  to  trust 
entirely  to  God,  who  could  not  only  deliver  him  from  impending 
death,  but  likewise  restore  those  to  life  already  become  his  prey. 
(Tlie  form  to  dnoKpL^a  rov  Oavdrov  iv  EavrC)  exf^tv^  have  the  sentence 
of  death,  etc.,  can  be  understood  only  of  the  sentence  pronounced. 
Hesychius  explains  dnoKptiia  by  KaraKQciiaj  ipfjcpog.  Paul  considers  the 
Almighty  as  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  makes  the  decision,  and 
himself  as  perceiving  this  sentence  in  himself  Billroth's  supposition 
appears  less  apposite,  for  he  regards  it  as  if  the  apostle  had  enquired 
of  himself  whether  he  could  be  preserved,  to  which  he  replies  in  the 
negative.)  The  Divine  assistance  upon  which  Paul  relied  for  pres- 
ent and  future  aid  appears  however  connected  with  the  human  sup- 
port (ver.  11)  which  establishes  itself  by  the  intercession  of  believers. 
Still  we  are  not  under  the  apostle's  view  to  push  the  ovvvnovpyeXv  so 
far  as  to  regard  God  and  believers  as  two  parallel  powers ;  it  is  rather 
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God  wlio  by  his  Spirit  inspires  the  intercession  and  lends  power  to 
it.  This  help  which  comes  to  the  suffering  brother  by  means  of  in- 
tercession must  again  however  bear  evidence  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Koivoivia.  The  help  is  then  a  source  of  joy  to  all,  and  awakens 
thanksgiving  in  the  intercessors.  (Seeiv.  15,  which  is  entirely  similar.) 
Kegarding  the  connexion  of  the  text,  we  may  be  doubtful  whether 
Ik  iToXXCjv  7Tpoo6TT(j)v  is  to  be  connected  with  evxaQi-OTrjSxi  virep  rj^wVj 
and  TO  slg  rjfidg  ;\;apm/^a  Sea  ttoA/Iwv  indicates  the  subject  of  the  thanks, 
as  Billroth  supposes,  or  whether,  according  to  Fritzsche,  did  ttoXXcjv 
€t>;^ap£(7r7y0^  vnsg  ruiCdv  should  be  connected,  and  en  ttoXXmv  TTpoacj^ 
TTcjv  TO  elg  rjfj,dg  x^P^^f^^  considered  the  subject  of  the  thanks.  We 
must  especially  regard  the  difference  between  the  prepositions  t/c 
and  6td  in  forming  our  decision.  It  is  evident  that  Sid  refers  to 
the  actual  assistance  secured  through  the  intercession,  for  which 
reason  it  would  be  better  to  connect  6td  ttoXXwv  with  %ap£cr//a.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  arrangement,  the  article  must  be  placed  before 
£K  TToXXcjv  TTpocrwTTwi',  bccause  then  all  as  far  as  %apicrjua  would  form 
one  subject ;  jEvojievov  may  be  supplied  to  did  ttoXXgjv.  The  tK,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  the  breaking  forth  of  the  inward  feelings  into 
thanksgiving,  and  hence  eic  noXXcov  Trpoa^nuv  is  more  correctly  an- 
nexed to  £vxapi(yT7]d^.  But  Billroth's  rendering  of  ttpog6itg)v  by 
orihus  =  oTOfidroyVj  is  without  analogy ;  it  certainly  only  implies 
person.  The  6id  rro/lAwv,  again  may  only  be  understood  to  refer  to 
persons,  not  words,  signifying  pro^ta^e,  as  Storr  considers,  which  would 
be  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  command.     (Matth.  vi.  7.) 

Ver.  12. — The  mention  of  his  sufferings  now  ceases,  and  Paul 
passes  to  himself  and  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  yap  forms  the  transition  in  such  a  way  that  the  apostle  grounds 
his  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Corinthians  upon  his  sincerity,  as 
if,  And  I  am  not  unworthy  of  your  intercession,  had  been  supplied. 
'ArrAoTT/f,  simplicity y  stands  in  contrast  with  the  compound  ;  elXtK- 
pLvelay  sincerity  with  the  alloyed,  both  being  characteristics  of  the 
GO(f)La  oapKLKi]. — The  added  Osov  refers  to  both  subjects,  simplicity  as 
well  as  sincerity,  and  expresses  their  origin  as  existing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  God's  grace,  ev  %aptTi  Beov^  as  it  is  styled  immediately  after. 
(See  ii.  17,  where  e/c  Osov  stands  parallel  to  the  i:^ elXiKptveiag.)  This 
expression  conveys  the  idea  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  its  effccis, 
just  as  the  opposite  qualities  are  involved  in  carnal  wisdom.  (Con- 
cerning human  wisdom,  i.  e.,  the  wisdom  proceeding  from  unsancti- 
lied  human  nature  left  to  its  own  impulses,  see  the  remarks  on  1 
Cor.  i.  17,  ii.  1. — Griesbach  has,  very  unnecessarily,  enclosed  in 
brackets  the  sentence  ovn  tv  aocpla  aagmiixi  ^^^'-^  ^"^  X^Q^'^'^  ^^^^  •  ^^ 
needs  no  separation  from  the  context,  as  it  belongs  to  and  forms 
part  of  it.) 

Vers.  13,  14.-r-.Paul  I'mnifests  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  also  in 
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the  relation  in  wMch  he  stands  to  the  Corinthians  through  his 
writings.  He  thinks  and  writes  nothing  but  that  which  they  read 
in  his  letter,  or  know  otherwise  as  his  opinion.  The  apostle  hopes 
they  will  always  continue  thus  to  know  him  (for  a  divinely  inspired 
recognition  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  element  which  produces  it),  as 
they  have  already  partially  known  him.  This  dnb  fj^epovg  cannot, 
without  harshness,  be  explained  of  anything  but  the  existing  divis- 
ions in  Corinth.  Billroth's  opinion  is  entirely  untenable,  that  the 
expression  justifies  the  conclusion  that  Paul  had  first  occasion  to 
display  his  love  in  some  partial  manner.  However  the  apostle 
will  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  dissensions  further,  but  presses 
upon  their  attention  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  as  shall 
be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  all  secrets  shall 
be  revealed  ;  one  is  the  glory  of  the  other,  i,  e.,  one  has  joy  in  the 
salvation  of  the  other  without  mixture  of  envy.  (In  ver.  13  the 
aAA'  7/ — 7]  presents  a  difficulty.  Fritzsche  thinks  [Diss,  i.,  p.  11,  seq.] 
the  aXX'  7]  should  be  separated,  so  that  the  words  might  be  under- 
stood :  neque  enim  alia  ad  vos  perscribimus,  quam  aut  ea — aut  ea. 
But  wherein  should  consist  the  antithesis  of  the  dvayivcjoKetv  and 
tmyivcjoKetv  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  imyiv^oKecv  does  not  declare 
anything  materially  difierent  from  dvajLv^aKeiv^  but  simply  enlarges 
somewhat  the  more  special  idea  "  to  draw  from  the  writing,"  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  or  what  ye  already  know,  apart  from  my  epis- 
tle ;  dXX  7]  can  therefore  only  be  received  as  belonging  together,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  [See  Emmerling  on  this  passage.] — In  ver.  14,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  connexion  between 
the  ETTtyvcjre  and  the  ore  Kavxriiia  k.  t.  X.  following,  which  is  still 
maintained  by  Billroth.  First  the  ruidg  by  no  means  accords  with 
it,  and  then  the  h  r^  rii^^pa  Kvpiov  is  especially  inapplicable  ;  for  how 
tan  it  be  said  that  the  Corinthians  were  already  acquainted  with 
that  which  should  be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  It 
is  far  more  reasonable  to  consider  on  Kavxvi^ci,  k.  t.  A.  as  a  separate 
statement,  whereby  the  conviction  of  Paul  is  confirmed  that  the 
Corinthians  in  part  rightly  acknowledged  him.  This  conviction 
justifies  him  in  feeling  secure  [through  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit]  that  the  church  of  Corinth  was  truly  a  Divine  creation  through 
his  agency,  and  would  retain  its  relation  with  him  for  eternity.) 

§  2.  The  Plan  of  Paul's  Journey. 

(i.  15— ii.  17.) 

The  fact  of  the  apostle's  expressing  himself  so  amply  upon  the 
subject  of  his  projected  journey  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  antago- 
nists having  employed  to  his  prejudice  the  changes  he  had  been 
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called  upon  to  make  with  regard  to  it.   They  had  charged  him  in  re- 
lation to  them  with  fickleness,  and  to  refute  this  accusation  he  ex 
plains  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  made  these  alterations. 

Vers.  15,  16. — What  Paul  here  states  as  his  original  intention 
with  reference  to  the  journey  to  Corinth  must  has  been  written  in 
the  epistle  which  is  lost,  for  he  expresses  himself  differently  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5.  The  phrase  Iva  Sevrepav  x^P^'^  ^Xl'^'^y  t^^<^i  y^  may  have  a 
second  henefitj  might  appear  to  imply  that  Paul  had  been  but  once 
in  Corinth  ;  but  it  has  been  already  remarked  (Introd.  §  2)  that 
there  exists  a  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  was 
repeatedly  there.  Accordingly  this  expression  must  be  referred 
only  to  his  visit  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Macedonia.  (Ver.  15. 
JlsTToldrjaigj  which  appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  only,  occurs  frequently  in  this  epistle.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
TrXrjpocpopLaj  firm  assurance,  certain  conviction. — The  reading  %apav  is 
certainly  to  be  rejected.  Some,  however,  e.  g.,  Emmerling,  receive 
X(^9^v  in  the  sense  of  %ap«^,  because  it  appears  striking  that  the 
apostle  should  indicate  his  visit  to  be  a  favour.  But  in  Rom.  i.  11 
the  apostle  declares  himself  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  have 
been  false  modesty  to  dissemble  his  own  consciousness  of  the  power 
with  which  the  Lord  had  invested  him. — Ver.  16.  In  the  journey  to 
Judea,  Jerusalem  was  his  principal  object.  See  Acts  xix.  21,  xxi. 
10,  13.) 

Ver.  17. — This  passage,  which  stands  in  strict  connexion  with 
vers.  18-20,  presents  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.  It  has  received 
two  different  explanations,  both  of  which,  however,  appear  forced.  If 
it  be  construed  thus,  "  Have  I  taken  this  determination  as  it  were 
lightly,  after  the  manner  of  man,  in  order  that  with  me  the  yea, 
yea,  may  also  be  nay,  nay  ?"  it  does  in  fact  appear  that  the  yea  be- 
came nay  with  the  apostle,  as  he  changed  his  conclusion  ;  though 
small  weight  is  laid  upon  the  repetition  of  the  vac  and  ov  which 
occurs  in  other  places,  e.  g.,  Matth.  v.  37,  where  the  simple  expres- 
sion is  fully  adequate.  But  if  the  words  are  understood  thus  : 
'^  Did  I  act  perchance  with  lightness,  or  do  I  take  my  resolution^  in 
a  carnal  manner,  in  order  that  under  all  circumstances  yea  may  con- 
tinue yea  and  nay  continue  nay  ?"  this  undoubtedly  is  in  so  far  ap- 
plicable as  the  apostle  changed  his  intention  and  the  yea  became 
nay.  But  greater  difficulties  arise,  which  I  am  surprised  should 
escape  Billroth,  who  has  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  this 
explanation  ;  for  then  the  two  questions  certainly  do  not  stand 
parallel,  which  agreeably  to  the  apostle's  purpose  they  should.  The 
question,  Have  I  acted  perchance  with  lightness  ?  points  to  the  im- 
putation of  his  opposers  that  he  had  conducted  himself  with  fickle- 
ness. According  to  this  view*  there  could  be  no  reference  in  the 
second  question  to  the  accusation  made  by  Paul's  enemies,  for  none 
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had  charged  him  with  stuhbornness.  Should  however  this  idea  be 
involved  in  the  words,  it  should  have  been  expressed  as  follows  : 
Have  I,  in  concluding  thus,  acted  as  it  were  lightly  ?  Should  I  not 
rather  then  have  determined  according  to  the  flesh,  if  my  purpose 
had  only  been  to  achieve  my  own  intention  under  all  circumstances, 
that  nay  might  always  continue  nay,  and  yea,  yea  ?  But  to  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  context  does  not  accord  well  with  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  evidently  wholly  gratuitous  to  understand  the  Xoyog  7)ij,g)v 
which  follows,  solely  of  the  publishing  of  the  gospel ;  it  must  signify 
every  discourse  of  the  apostle.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  the 
vol  not  ov  of  ver.  18  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  conception  of 
ver.  17  ?  The  difficulty  can  be  solved  only  by  a  third  supposition, 
the  key  of  which  is  presented  in  vers.  19,  20  ;  that  m  to  say,  the 
apostle  employs  in  this  passage  vat  and  ov  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
The  expressions  are  not  marks  of  affirmation  and  denial,  but  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  while  in  their  ordinary  use  the  affirmation 
may  be  an  error,  and  the  denial  a  truth.  Hence  he  denies  the  co- 
existence of  the  vat  and  ov  in  himself ;  as  in  Christ  all  is  simply 
yea,  so  likewise  by  his  Spirit  all  is  yea  in  him.  The  words  may  ac- 
cordingly be  thus  construed  :  "  Or  have  I  conceived  my  determina^ 
lion  in  a  carnal  fashion,  so  that  with  me  yea  is  yea,  and  at  the  same 
time  nay  is  nay  ?  i.  e.,  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  blended  to- 
gether, that  I  am  wavering,  without  firmness  ?"  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  urged  against  this  is  that  Ivo.  must  be  taken  in  a 
vreakened  signification,  which  how^ever  is  decidedly  to  be  admitted 
in  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  And  the  clear  connexion 
of  the  passage  thus  explained,  with  the  context,  and  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  verses,  is  so  apparent,  that  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  considered.  (For  (3ovX£v6[xevogy  good  MSS  read  ftovkofisvog^  which 
is  adopted  by  Lachmann  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
BovXoj^svog  has  here  been  substituted  on  account  of  the  repetition 
of  (3ov?ievoii(u  which  follows.  The  internal  evidence  which  Billroth 
adduces  in  defence  of  fSovXofisvog  appears  to  me  without  weight. 
He  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  present  participle  because  there  can 
be  no  contemporaneousness  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  tAa^pm, 
But  why  not  ?  Those  bitter  antagonists  of  Paul  mean  certainly 
with  the  tXacpQta  to  accuse  him  of  insincerity, — Billroth  on  the 
other  hand  is  correct  in  regarding  the  article  placed  before 
^Xacppta^  as  indicating  the  lightness  of  which  his  opponents  accused 
him.) 

Vers.  18-20. — The  untenableness  of  Billroth's  view  of  ver  17,  is 
especially  shewn  in  the  joining  of  ver.  18  and  the  following  verses, 
in  which  he  follows  Chrysostom.  The  apostle  would  seem  to  ima- 
gine an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  :  if  he  in  a  matter 
can  have  so  changed  his  plan^  he  may  likewise  certainly  change  hia 
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doctrine.   To  which  Paul  replies,  he  changes  not  his  doctrine,  that  is 
unchangeable.  But  what  justifies  this  addition  ?  The  expression"  Aoyo^' 
TiPiCSv  may,  as  already  observed,  just  as  well  indicate  every  discourse; 
the  clause  b  ev  vfilv  dt'  tjixcov  KrjQvxOscg,  ivho  was  preached  among  you 
hy  us,  is  only  an  incidental  identification  of  the  Christ  in  whom  all  is 
3^ea,  as  the  same  which  he  has  j)reached  to  them ;  the  clause  might  be 
entirely  omitted  without  the   slightest  interruption  of  the  main 
course  of  thought.     Hence  nothing  relative  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  occurs  in  the  passage.      Since  if  Grotius  makes  even  the  vol 
ev  avTG)  yeyovev  of  ver.  19  relate  to  preaching,  and  to  the  confirming 
of  the  same  by  miracles,  this  is  evidently  an  error,  as  Christ  himself 
is  the  subject  to  yeyovs.     According  to  our  exposition  of  ver.  17,  the 
connexion  with  the  context  forms  itself  in  the  following  simple 
manner.     A  negative  reply  is  presupposed  to  the  question  in  ver. 
17,  and  then  continues  thus :  "  rather  Cod  is  faithful,  in  that  (by 
his  help)  our  discourse  to  you  (as  well  in  publishing  the  gospel,  as 
every  other  respect),  was  not  yea  and  nay.     For  the  true  Christ  was 
not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  only  yea,  and  Cod  hath  founded  us 
upon  Christ,  and  infused  his  spirit  into  our  hearts  (vers.  21,  22);  we 
thence  possess  the  same  spiritual  character  as  Christ ;  in  us  is  only 
yea,  not  yea  and  nay."    That,  according  to  this,  we  take  the  6^  of  ver. 
18  as  not  adversative,  but  continuative,  need  occasion  no  hesitation, 
as  this  use  is  well-known  to   be  frequent  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  53,  7,  b.)     Exception  may  however  be  taken  to 
the  proposed  signification  of  vai  and  ov  ;  we  will  therefore  examine 
more  closely  vers.  20  and  21^  for  if  these  require  the  proposed  sense, 
we  are  also  compelled  to  transfer  it  to  ver.  17,  as  the  unity  of  the 
entire  course  of  thought  forbids  our  assuming  a  difierent  signification 
of  the  words  in  that  passage.     The  usual  explanation  of  the  words 
XpiOTog  ovK   tyevsTO   vol   Kai    cv,  claXcL   vol   ev  avrco   yeyovev^   is    this. 
*'  Christ  was  always  affirmed  by  us,  our  preaching  of  him  remained 
always  the  same.''   But  the  words  speak  certainly  not  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  sen- 
tence, '^  all  God's  promises  are  in  him  yea,"  which  according  to  the 
usual  explanation   must    be  here  entirely  inapplicable.     But  with 
our  conception  of  the  passage  it  is  in  entire  harmony. ,  Christ  as  the 
manifestation  of  God  {rov  Qeov  vlog  is  therefore  employed)  is  absolute 
Truth,  ohsohite  position ;  in  him  is  the  essential  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises  ;  negaiion  does  not  exist  in  him.     This  absolutely  Divine 
and  positive  principle  of  Truth  is  imparted  by  God  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  in  them  likewise 
affirmation  only  exists,  and  not  as  in  the  natural  man,  negation  also. 
Hence,  argues  Paul,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  wavering,  in  the 
manner  of  the  world  (Kara  oapKo).     (In  ver.  19  the  sentence  6  ev 
viuv  di'  rj}ia)v  firjpvxOetghsiB  probably  a  passing  reference  to  the  false 
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preaching  of  the  teachers  of  error ;  their  Christ  was  no  absolute  affir- 
mation, because  he  was  not  in  all  respects  the  true  one. — Concerning 
Sylvanus,  see  Acts  xviii.  5,  where  he  is  called  Silas,  and  1  Pet.  v. 
12. — In  ver.  20  avrojv  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  ev  avTGJ  to  vat.  The 
sentence  oaat — dfirjv  is  not,  with  Griesbach,  to  form  a  parenthesis ;  it 
connects  itself  strictly  with  the  train  of  thought. — As  regards  the 
reading  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  20,  the  common  one,  koI  ev  avT(x>  rb 
dfiTjVj  admits  of  clear  explanation  ;  nevertheless  it  appears  preferable, 
with  Lachmann,  to  admit  Std  koI  6l'  avrov  rb  dfiTJVy  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  weighty  authorities  are  in  its  favour,  especially 
A.B.C.F.G.  and  six  other  Codd.;  and  secondly,  afar  more  natural 
connexion  is  thereby  gained  for  the  concluding  words,  rw  6ea>  TTQog 
66^av  di'  rifj,u)v.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — Both  verses,  according  to  the  preceding  passage, 
have  for  their  object  the  transferring  that  which  belongs  to  Christ 
to  the  apostle  himself.  The  f3e(3aiovv  eli;  XpiaroVj  confirming  in 
Christ,  marks,  therefore,  no  mere  outward  union,  no  simple  recep- 
tion into  the  public  communion  of  the  church,  but  an  essential 
union,  an  engrafting,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord,  so  that  his  life  is  the 
life  of  Paul  and  of  all  believers.  As  xpioaq  is  distinguished  from 
ocppaytoajjievog  and  Sovg  appaf^cova,  the  former  is  best  understood  to 
designate  the  call  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  as 
experienced  in  the  fullest  sense  by  the  apostle.  The  "  sealing" 
(Rom.  iv.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  "  giving  the  earnest,''  signify  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  which  follows  the  calling,  whereby  man  is 
confirmed  in  the  same,  and  receives  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  happi- 
ness in  everlasting  life.  (In  ver.  21  the  participles  I3e(3aia)v  and 
XQ^^fyag  are  best  connected-adjectively  with  6fof,  supplying  tort  before 
the  6  not  ocp^ayiadiievog  rjiidq. — An  allusion  to  the  name  XpLOTiavot 
possibly  lies  in  the  %pi^a^,  the  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  the  royal 
priesthood. — -Ver.  22.  In  dove  h  rale  KapSiaig  rji-iiov,  the  idea  of  move- 
ment is  blended  with  that  of  subsequent  repose.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — That  which  the  apostle  has  hitherto  mentioned 
generally,  is  now  still  more  specially  set  forth.  The  change  in  the 
plan  of  his  journey  was  founded  upon  no  fickleness,  but  was  called 
forth  by  his  love  ;  he  desired  to  spare  the  Corinthians,  l^o  leave 
them  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  return  from  their  errors.  This 
forbearance  is  further  explained  to  the  efiect  that  a  repeated  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth  would  have  had  a  character  of  urgency  and 
compulsion,  and  he  desired  not  to  have  dominion  over  their  faith, 
but  only  to  participate  in  their  joy  ;  and  thus  leave  them  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  themselves  ;  they  stood  themselves  in  the 
faith,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  unbelievers.  (In  ver  23,  inl 
TTjv  tprjv  xpvxriv  may  not  be  understood,  I  call  God  as  witness  addi- 
tional to  my  soul,  meaning  that  both  God  and  soul  should  witness ; 
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but  I  call  God  as  a  witness  against  my  soul,  i.  e.,  my  soul  shall 
suffer  if  I  am  saying  that  which  is  untrue. — The  concluding  sen- 
tence of  ver.  24,  ry  yap  mareL  torrjKare,  is  received  by  Grotius  as  an 
ex[)lanation  of  %ap<2,  "  Ye  may  hope  for  joy,  for  ye  stand  in  faith  '/' 
but  as  the  mention  of  joy  is  only  incidental,  it  appears  far  more 
suitable  to  connect  it  as  stated  above  with  the  more  important  ovx 
oTt  icvprevofiev  k.  t.  A.) 

Chap.  ii.  1,  2. — On  his  own  account,  also,  Paul  continues,  he 
had  avoided  coming  again  to  Corinth,  not  wishing  to  appear  as  a 
reprover,  and  thus  to  prepare  sorrow  for  himself  and  others.  When 
the  necessity  for  reproof  was  urgent,  the  consciousness  that  a  spirit- 
ual blessing  might  be  thereby  awakened  was  his  sole  consolation. 
We  are  especially  to  observe  in  these  and  the  following  verses  the 
import  of  the  Xvttt],  sorrow.  First,  this  has  been  erroneously 
considered  entirely  active,  or  entirely  passive,  as  arousing  sorrow, 
or  experiencing  it ;  both  these  conditions  are  found  in  it.  The 
affectionate  nature  of  the  apostle  suffered  very  sensibly  when  he  w^as 
compelled  to  inflict  sorrow.  But  again  the  contrasts  of  joy  and 
sorrow  blend  with  each  other  in  the  Xyrrrj.  The  ?^vTr7j  over  sin  is  the 
purest  source  of  joy,  as  the  joy  which  is  entirely  sensual,  and  without 
the  ?.vTr7j^  is  the  certain  foundation  of  sorrow.  Thus  the  apostle  means 
primarily  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  appear  again  ^v  Xv-nxi  in  Co- 
rinth. To  understand  this,  on  account  of  the  Iva  fiij  Xvtttjv  ex^  of 
ver.  3  as  simply  passive,  is  clearly  an  error  on  the  part  of  BiHroth, 
for  el  yap  tyw  Xvird  vfidg  immediately  follows,  which  refers  to  the 
ev  XimiQ  EXSelv  of  ver.  1.  But  to  prepare  sorrow  for  another,  is  a  pain 
to  himself,  thence  tuptva  ty^avrC)  (dat.  co^nin.),  "  I  have  conceived  it 
advantageous  to  myself"  The  connexion  between  vers.  1  and  2  has 
some  obscurity,  especially  on  account  of  the  fcal  rig  eotlv  6  evcfipalvov 
fis;  el  fXT]  6  XvTToviisvog  t^  t/ioi),  and  who  is  he  that  maketh  me  glad,  etc.; 
tlie  singular  6  Xynovfievog,  he  who  is  made  sad,  does  not  refer  to 
any  definite  person,  the  excommunicated  person,  for  example,  who 
is  presently  mentioned,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  6  evcppal^ 
vu)v.  Certainly  the  plural  might  have  been  employed  on  both  occa- 
sions, but  the  singular  makes  the  text  more  concise  and  sententious. 
'^  He  only  can  cause  me  joy  who  permits  me  {i.  e.,  as  the  servant  of 
God)  to  occasion  him  sorrow."  But  how  is  this  connected  with  ver, 
1  by  means  of  el  yap  eyw  XvkCS  v[idg  ?  Doubtless  thus  :  Paul  will 
for  this  reason  not  come  again  ev  Xvttxi  to  Corinth,  because  he 
cannot  presume  that  many  there  will  prove  the  source  of  rejoicing 
to  him,  who  were  from  his  former  reproof  made  sad.  The  passage 
thus  contains  an  indirect  admonition  to  apply  his  reproofs  better  to 
heart,  for  the  Xv-roviievog  is  really  one  who  dis|)lays  genuine  peni- 
tence, and  real  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  in  wdiom,  therefore,  one  may 
really  rejoice.  Grotius  finds  the  following  meaning  in  the  words, 
\'oL.  iV,— 27 
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"  If  I  occasioned  you  sorrow,  then  should  I  have  no  one  in  Ghnnth 
who  would  cause  me  to  rejoice."  But  the  el  /i?)  is  decidedly  against 
this,  as  by  it  the  Xv-noviievog  is  explained  to  be  the  ev<l)paLVG)v.  Eltck- 
ert  supposes  an  Aposiopesis,  making  a  new  question  to  commence 
with  the  fcal  rig  eotlv  in  the  sense  of,  "  And  yet  who  maketh  me  to 
rejoice,  but  those  whom  I  have  caused  to  sorrow  ?"  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sentence  forms  a  whole.  According  to  our  explana- 
tion, the  only  objection  which  presents  itself  is  the  present  tense 
Xv-nCS :  certainly  the  EXvirrjoa  is  expected  as  antithesis  to  the  TrdXiv 
of  ver.  1.  But  the  present  form  may  proceed  from  the  fact  of  the 
effects  of  the  sorrow  being  regarded  as  permanent.  (In  ver.  1  the 
TrdXiv  alludes  to  another  stay  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  in  addition  to  the 
considerable  one,  during  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church 
there.  See  the  Introd.  §  2. — In  ver.  2  not  rig^  in  the  signification 
of  ecquis,  quis  tandem,  occurs  also  in  Mark  x.  26  ;  Luke  x.  29  ; 
John  ix.  36.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — That,  however,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  effected, 
Paul  desires  by  the  present  written  exhortation  to  effect' ;  and  in 
this  view  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Corinthians  would  re- 
ceive that  which  was  joyfulness  to  him,  as  a  source  of  rejoicing  to 
themselves.  In  order  powerfully  to  stimulate  their  love,  he  de- 
scribes the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  them.  The  Fathers  (and  among  the  moderns,  Emmer- 
ling)  have  correctly  referred  the  typaipa  avrb  rovro  to  the  ej)istle 
before  us  ;  but  Billroth  maintains  its  application  to  the  earlier 
epistle,  which  renders  the  whole  passage  perfectly  unintelligible. 
It  is  to  me  inconceivable  what  he  can  mean  by  the  words  "  Paul's 
object  in  this  epistle  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  Corinthians,  but 
to  address  those  already  amended."  The  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding certainly  evince  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  that  the 
present  epistle  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  this  desire  is  yet  more  evident  in  the  second  part  of  it. 
Kiickert  likewise  applies  the  language  to  the  second  epistle,  although 
he  finds  the  rovro  avro  an  obstacle,  and  hence  interprets  the  words 
"  for  this  very  reason,"  a  construction  utterly  unknown  to  Hellenis- 
tic Greek.  (On  owoxri,  ver.  4,  consult  Luke  xxi.  25.  The  marks  of 
sorrow  here  described  proceed  from  no  outward  afiliction,  but  simply 
from  the  grief  experienced  by  the  apostle  at  being  compelled  to 
adopt  such  a  style  of  writing.  The  ovx  Iva  Xvirrjdrjre  appears  a 
contradiction  of  ver.  2,  which  says  that  only  the  Xynovfievog  was  to 
him  a  source  of  rejoicing.  But  here  Paul  regards  sorrow  in  its  exter- 
nal features,  and  in  ver.  2  it  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  to  an  end.) 

Ver.  5. — After  the  apostle  has  thus  cast  a  glance  at  the  fu- 
ture, and  taken  due  precaution  to  find  joy  rather  than  sorrow 
upon  his  next  arrival  at  Coriath,  he  turns  to  the  past.     If  any  has 
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awakened  grief,  lie  has  not  caused  it  to  him  (Paul),  but  to  all;  and 
from  this  place  to  ver.  11  it  is  further  impressed  upon  them  that 
the  love  he  has  shewn  towards  them  they  are  now  called  upon  to 
exercise  towards  this  sinner.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can 
obtain  an  unforced  connexion  with  the  foregoing  passage.  Ver.  4 
plainly  appears  as  an  incidental  clause,  describing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  apostle  wrote  ;  the  el  6e  ng  XeXvnrjKev  is  therefore 
immediately  connected  with  the  tva  firj  eXOo)v  Xvtttjv  8X(^  (ver.  3). 
"  The  intention  of  this  epistle  is  so  to  dispose  your  minds  that  I 
may  have  joy  in  you  ;  but  if  any  one  has  caused  grief,  let  me  not 
be  regarded,  but  have  a  view  to  yourselves."  A  stop  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  introduced  between  vers.  4  and  5,  as  Griesbach  supposes, 
but  the  two  verses  are  closely  connected,  as  correctly  printed  by 
Lachmann.  Billroth's  statement  of  the  connexion  is  erroneous,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  incorrect  understanding  of  the  eypaipa 
vfilv  (ver.  3).  He  considers  that  ver.  5  stands  connected  with  ver.  4 
in  the  manner  folio  win  sr.  Paul  states  in  ver.  4  that  he  had  written 
in  much  sorrow  ;  but  in  order  that  he  may  not  appear  to  be  directing 
fresh  reproofs  to  the  sinner  formerly  addressed,  he  adds  he  had  not 
troubled  him.  But  how  could  the  apostle  assert  this  in  such  a  con- 
nexion ?  The  description  in  1  Cor.  v.  1,  seq.,  decidedly  proves  that 
this  occurrence  had  greatly  affected  Paul.  The  words  ovtc  ene  XeXv- 
TrrjKEv  can  only  be  conceived  true  by  supposing  that  the  apostle 
thereby  intended  indirectly  to  condemn  the  wrong  position  of  some 
of  the  Corinthians  to  the  above-mentioned  sinner.  Several  among 
them  might  (as  is  customary  with  all  the  impenitent,  who  turn 
from  themselves  to  outward  objects)  have  compassionated  the 
apostle  for  the  affliction  caused  him  by  that  unfortunate  person  ; 
thereibre,  in  order  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  he  says 
that  the  matter  pertains  not  to  himself,  but  to  them.  It  is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  neither  wished  to  deny  nor 
conceal  his  personal  suffering  ;  he  only  desired  to  make  them  per- 
ceive that  it  was  unnecessary  to  occupy  themselves  with  this,  they 
should  look  to  their  own  sorrow.  But  as  this  sorrow  was  by  no 
means  either  deep-seated  or  general  (as  it  would  have  been  had 
their  spirit  of  unity  been  truly  awakened),  Paul  adds  with  delicate 
irony,  dnb  fxepovg,  Iva  fi?)  tTr/jSapw.  For,  according  to  him  the  high- 
est praise  he  could  have  awarded  would  be  to  say,  "that  he  had 
troubled  all  without  exception,"  and  no  burdening  of  the  Corinth- 
ians ;  but  as  he  could  not  assert  this,  he  ingeniously  turns  the 
phrase  thus  :  he  has  not  troubled  me,  but  partly  you,  in  order  not 
to  burthen  all  with  this  grief.  According  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
words,  we  prefer,  with  Mosheim,  the  interpunction  aXX'  dnb  iiEgovq, 
Iva  ht)  i:7n(3aQ(x)  ndvragj  vfidg.  But  if  ndvrag  v(j.dc  must  be  connected, 
then  not  avrov  but  merely  vfjidg  requires  to  be  supplied  to  t7n(3apoJ. 
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The  usual  explanation  takes  the  passage  quite  differently.  It  is 
translated  :  he  has  not  only  grieved  me,  but  also  you.  Under  this 
view  the  Iva  fXTj  em(3apu)  must  be  understood  as  commendation,  viz., 
in  order  to  avoid  reproving  all  with  their  indifference.  But  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  interpolation  of  a  fiovov  ;  Paul  abso- 
lutely negatives,  of  himself,  that  which  he  asserts  of  the  Corinth- 
ians. (Fritzsche  [Diss,  i.,  p.  16,  seq.]  receives  dnb  fiepovg  in  the 
sense  of  non  admodum,  which  approximates  our  interpretation,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostle  likewise  intends  to  reprove  the  feeble  grief 
of  the  Corinthians  ;*  nevertheless  the  reference  to  -navrag  vfidg  is 
too  natural  to  allow  us  to  depart  from  the  first  meaning,  especially 
as  in  ver.  6  the  vno  rCdv  TrXeiovcjv  is  only  another  expression  for  drrb 
fjiepovg.) 

Vers.  65  T.' — Yet  (continues  the  apostle,  without  further  irony) 
although  the  necessary  severity  against  the  immoral  offender  has 
not  been  exercised  by  all,  but  only  by  the  greater  number  (the 
majority  truly  standing  as  the  whole  community),  it  is  amply  suffi-  ■ 
cient ;  and  it  becom.es  the  sincerely  penitent  to  practice  towards 
others  that  indulgence  of  which  he  knows  himself  to  stand  in  need. 
Kiickert's  supposition  that  the  punishment  of  excommunication 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  had  by  no  means  been  employed  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  only  a  severe  reproof  imparted  {emnfjiLa  would 
stand  =  eniTLfjLrjoig)  must  be  rejected  as  utterly  untenable.  (In  ver. 
6  Ifcavov  must  be  received  substantively  "  it  is  a  sufficiency."  See 
Winer's  Gr.  §  58,  5.  Ktihner's  Gr.  pt.  ii.  p.  457. — In  ver.  T  the 
infinitives  are  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  command  which  lies 
in  ver.  6,  although  it  is  not  exactly  necessary  to  supply  eotg).  Ka-ra- 
TTodzi,  swalloioed  up,  intimates,  perhaps,  that  grief  bordering  on  de- 
spair might  drive  him  into  the  world,  and  he  there  fall  a  prey^  to  its 
prince  [ver.  II].) 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  apostle  then  adds  an  express  injunction  to  re- 
ceive again  the  excommunicated  person,  presuming  they  would 
fihew  the  same  obedience  to  this  precept  as  they  had  already  done 
to  the  one  (contained  in  the  first  epistle,  chap,  v.)  requiring  his  ex- 
clusion. The  form  of  this  command  Paul  tempers  by  explaining 
himself  historically  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  epistle.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  this  as  the  sole  inten- 
tion in  his  epistle,  for  it  contains  much  besides  on  various  subjects. 
And  even  the  command  for  the  excommunication  was  not  simply  a 
trial  of  obedience  ;  the  main  object  was  the  good  of  the  church  and 
of  the  individual.  The  assertion  of  this  point  is  designed  merely  to 
soften  the  form  of  his  requisition.     In  conclusion  this  passage  places 

*  Fritzsche  regards  indeed  ?va  ///)  eTrijSapu  barely  as  an  explanation  of  drrh  /nepovg: 
but  how  this  connexion  with  the  moaning  of  drro  fitpovc  as  laid  down,  is  to  correspond 
with  the  whole  connexiou  of  the  passage,  is  not  perceptible. 
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fully  before  us  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power  ;  the  apostle 
retains  and  forgives  sins,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit,  (In  ver.  8,  tcvpCJaat 
dydirrjv  has  not  merely  the  general  signification  "  to  shew  love,"  but 
^'to  confirm  love,"  viz.,  by  reception  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  The  expression  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Emmerling  compares  ^y.\i,  which  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xxiii. 
20,  and  Aquila,  1  Kings  xv.  3,  render  hvqovv,) 

Vers.  10, -11. — If  a  division  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  here,  not  at 
ver.  12  or  even  ver.  14,  as  with  Griesbach,  for  the  train  of  thought  is 
very  apparent  in  both  passages.  But  Paul  here  passes  at  once  from 
the  sj)ecial  case  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  incestuous  person  to. 
the  general  idea  of  forgiveness.  The  words  w  6e  n  xaQt^saOe,  hut  to 
loliom  ye  forgive  anything^  and  el  n  Kexdpwfiat,  do  not  allude  to  any 
'definite  act ;  the  vague  rl  forbids  this,  and  indeed  the  entire  way 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  %a/9£<^ecrte  forbids  its  application  to 
sin.  The  words  must  rather  be  considered  to  refer  generally  to  the 
prevailing  dissensions  in  Corinth,  In  these  disputes  all  parties  had 
erred,  and  all  needed  forgiveness.  In  this  Paul  proclaims  in  ad- 
vance his  own  concurrence  with  them,  and  that  from  love  to  the 
Corinthians,  Where  strife  is  not  vanquished  by  love,  Satan  has 
play,  and  seeks  to  ruin  souls.  It  follows  at  once  from  the  preceding 
that  the  Iva  /r;)  TrXEoveKTjfiCdiiev  vtto  rov  oaravd^  that  Baian  may  not 
get  an  advantage  over  us^  does  not  refer  to  the  incestuous  [>erson 
alone,  although  they  undoubtedly  include  him  ;  they  express  gener- 
ally the  danger  of  allowing  scope  for  hatred.  (In  ver.  9  the  de  may 
perhaps  be  explained  thus  :  "As  I  expect  obedience  from  you  in 
this  matter,  so  am  I  likewise  ready  on  my  part  to  agree  with  you  in 
conferring  forgiveness  on  any." — Ver.  10.  The  eI  ti  icexOiPi-^f^f^  is  an 
expression  of  humanity  :  "  If  I  perchance  have  anything  to  forgive." 
To  take  the  fcsxdgwfiat  passively,  as  defended  by  Eiickert,  thus, 
■^^  For  to  me,  also,  much  has  been  forgiven,  to  wit,  my  offence  in 
persecuting  the  church,"  is  indeed  allow^ed  by  the  use  of  the  word, 
yet  forbidden  by  the  clause  el  n  KexapcofiaCy  which  admits  the  medial 
interpretation*  only  ;  that  he  was  forgiven  could  certainly  not  be  a 
subject  of  doubt. — The  ev  7rpoaw7ra>  Xpcorov,  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
represents  the  indulgence  and  readiness  expressed  by  Paul,  as  sanc- 
tified and  pure  ;  they  are  such  as  may  be  displayed  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  can  therefore  have  no  carnal  admixture, — Ver.  11 
shew^s  how  decided  and  real  w^as  Paul's  conception  of  the  betrayer  and 
enemy  of  man  in  his  dangerous  sphere  of  activity.     See  Eph.  vi.  12.) 

Vers,  12,  13.~The  joining  of  these  verses  with  the  previous 
mention  of  the  journey,  is  so  inappposite  that  we  cannot  concur 
in  it.  Passing  by  the  fact  that  we  must  return  to  i.  16,  nothing 
further  concerning  the  journey  is  learned  from  these  verses  ;  plana 
only,  and  not  actual  journeys,  were  mentioned  in  i,  16,  and  in  i.  23, 
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Jind  li.  1,  simj)!^  Paiil's  not  visiting  Corinth.  It  is  far  more  to  the 
purpose  to  see  in  these  verses  a  declaration  of  Paul's  great  love 
towards  the  Corinthians,  forming  thereby  a  commentary  on  tlae  Sl' 
vfidg.  Doubtless  J  indeed,  the  6e  of  ver.  12  must  then  be  again  re- 
ceived in  the  signification  of  "rather."  (See  Comm.  on  i.  18.)  Thus 
the  clause  &vpag  /.lot.  dv£G)yfj,8vr}g  t-v  fcvptcoj  a  door  being  opened  to  me 
in  the  Lord,  acquires  full  significance.  This  good  prospect  might 
have  detained  him  there,  but  his  love  to  the  Corinthians  was  so 
great  that  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  receive  from 
them,  through  Titus,  the  earliest  intelligence.  It  appears,  however^ 
surprising  that  the  apostle,  in  order  to  obtain  early  information 
from  Corinth,  should  neglect  a  favourable  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  gospel.  It  might  seem  that  he  had  yielded  too  readily  to  hu- 
man impulse,  and  abandoned  that  which  was  of  high  importance 
for  an  object  of  less  moment.  But  the  expression  rw  Trvevnarri  iiov^ 
in  my  spirit,  proves  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  not  purely 
human  impulse  that  caused  him  to  leave  Troas  so  hastily,  but  the 
consciousness  that  essential  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  Corinth 
were  at  stake,  the  perception  of  which  entirely  justified  his  leaving 
his  present  promising  position  for  a  time,  in  order  to  receive  an  ac- 
curate report  of  them.  (In  ver.  13  the  dTTOTa^dfievog  avrolg  refers  to 
those  inhabitants  of  Troas  who  were  inclined  to  receive  the  gospel.) 
Vers.  14^16. — Nevertheless,  continues  the  apostle,  even  in  this 
restless  struggle  on  account  of  the  important  Corinthian  church, 
God,  as  always,  gave  us  the  victory.  True,  this  victory  displays  it- 
self as  in  the  perecm  of  the  Lord  himself  (Luke  ii.  34),  so  also  in  his 
believing  servants,  not  only  in  the  attmctive,  but  also  by  the  repel- 
ling power.  Although  the  apostle  does  not  expressly  apply  this  to 
tiie  circumstances  of  the  Corinthians,  it  is  yet  evident  that  he  in- 
tended to  sig^)ify  that  this  likewise  might  be  said  of  them,  cs|:)ecially 
as  he  also  alkuies  to  the  divisions  in  Corinth,  in  ver.  17.  His 
preaching  was  to  the  humble-minded  and  pure  a  blessing,  to  ene- 
mies a  curse.  By  a  twofold  image  this  idea  is  further  expressed, 
of  triumph  and  of  samjice.  God  prepares  for  him,  decrees  him,  as 
it  were,  like  a  conquering  emperor,  the  triumph,  but  in  Christ,  L  e., 
inasmuch  as  the  apostle  himself  was  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  in  and  for  his  cause.  In  the  second  image  the  creaturo 
ap[)ears  passive  ;  he  gives  himself  to  God  as  a  well-pleasing  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  savour  of  this  sacrifice  God  causes  to  be  manifest 
everywhere,  to  good  and  bad.  The  question  here  arises,  under 
wh-it  relation  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  oanT)  ryg  yv6(JSG)g  Xpiarov, 
odour  of  the  knoioU'.d'jv  of  Christ,  of  the  evuydta  Xpcorov,  sweet 
odour  of  Christ  i  Doubtless  injismuch  as  it  is  not  Paul's  own 
life  which  renders  the  saciifice  well-pleasing  to  God,  but  Christ's 
life    in    him;  and    the    yr<axr(^'>  knowledge^   is    here    made    es.pe*- 
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cially  prominent,  because  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  is  employed 
primarily  with  reference  to  PauFs  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
while  it  also  applies  to  his  other  internal  and  external  conflicts. 
The  sweet  savour  is  made  prominent  in  the  sacrifice,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament  expression,  n-n^V  rih^^  h-^-n.  (See  Lev.  i.  9-17  ; 
Num.  XV.  7.)  The  sweet  savour  is,  as  it  were,  the  manifestation, 
the  utterance  of  the  dumb  sacrifice.  The  savour  of  life  shed  abroad 
by  the  apostle  appears  as  a  mighty  power,  attracting  magnetically 
to  itself  all  kindred,  but  repelling  antagonistic  qualities.  Salvation 
(crwT7/pm)  and  destruction  (dn^Xeca)  are  the  respective  terminations 
of  life  and  of  death.  By  the  expression  sv  rdlg  ou)^ofit:vot(;  koI  ev  rdig 
diroXlvfiEvoigy  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish,  Paul 
by  no  means  intends  to  designate  two  unalterable  classes  of  man- 
kind, but  only  to  describe  the  result  produced  by  the  one  or  other 
influence  of  the  gospel.  The  effect  itself  is  by  no  means  dependent 
on  Grod's  constraining  power,  but  determined  by  that  yielding  to 
the  gospel  which  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual. 

Ver.  17. — The  words  koI  Tzpbg  ravra  rig  IrcavSg,  and  loho  is  suffix 
dent  for  these  things,  must  be  considered  in  special  connexion  with 
the  context.     The  idea  "  who  is  thereunt(T  worthy''  (to  exercise  such 
influences),  might,  as  in  iii.  5,  be  applied  to  man  ivithout  God  ; 
and  indeed  in  what  follows  we  are  made  aware  that  it  is  only 
speaking  from  God    through  Christ  that  qualifies,  and   not    the 
power  of  the  individual,  be  it  ever  so  great.      But  this  is  not  the 
chief  idea  in  the  present  passage  ;  it  is  rather  the  primary  intention 
of  the  apostle  to  abate  the  arrogance  of  his  Corinthian  antagonists. 
These  also  laid  claim  to  apostolic  prerogative  (see  chap.  xi.  12),  for 
which  reason  the  apostle  asserts  that  only  the  upright  miml,  the 
condition  of  elXiKpcveia,  constituted  the  capacity  for  such  a  ministry. 
The  contrasted  quality  is  indicated  by  nanTjXevecv  =  doXovv  of  iv.  4, 
which  implies  the  confounding  things  Divine  and  human,  as  reproved 
in  1  Cor.  i.  2.     But  if  the  state  of  uprightness  marks  the  negative 
human  element,  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  and  the  verse 
must  describe  the  positive  and  Divine.     Unless  the  passage  be  in  a 
degree  pleonastic,  a  reference  must  exist  here,  as  in  Kom.  xi.  36, 
and  other  places,  to  the  relation  of  the  Trinity.     It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain fe«  of  the  Father,  and  ev  of  Christ ;  the  former  indicates  the 
origin  of  the  exalted  life  which  filled  the  apostle,  the  latter  life  as 
his  abiding,  enduring  element ;  but  Karevumov,  or  Karevavn  (preferred 
by  Lachmann)  is  unwonted  as  applied  to  the  Spirit.     According  to 
this  representation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  Divine  ele- 
ment, which  hovers,  as  it  were,  over  the  church,  before  whose  eyes 
and  under  whose  sacred  aegis  it  extends  itself.     In  conclusion,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  rov  must  be  erased  after  Karevcjmoi' : 
Lachmann  has  already  correctly  omitted  it.  (The  expression  ol  ttoAAo^ 
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with  the  article,  refers  to  well-known  personages.  In  iii.  1,  nveq^ 
standing  for  ttoXXol,  proves  that  it  is  not  to  be  pressed. — The 
'  loubled  dig  sk  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  CapJi  veritatis,  but  it 
would  seem  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  preaching  according  to  the 
view  and  judgment  of  the  hearei*s  :  we  speak  so,  that  they  must 
confess  that  we  speak  from  God,  and  as  enlightened  by  God.  It 
thus  does  not  mean  that  they  are' really  not  enlightened  ;  their  illu- 
mination is  merely  viewed  and  represented  from  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  others. — The  repetition  of  dXXd  only  marks  more 
strongly  the  antithesis.) 


§  3.  The  Apostolic  Office. 
(iii.  1^18.) 

Aller  the  apostle  has  stated  that  from  his  position  towards  the 
Corinthians,  he  required  neither  from  himself  or  others  any  com- 
mendation to  them,  they  ^themselves  being  his  living  epistles,  he 
proceeds  to  declare  that  this  firm  conviction  rests  not  on  his  own 
power,  but  on  the  gloriousness  of  his  office,  which  he  brilliantly  il- 
lustrates by  a  parallel  with  the  ministration  of  the  old  covenant. 

Yer.  1. — 'Although,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  i.  1,  the  first 
part  of  our  epistle  is  specially  addressed  to  the  well-intentioned,  a 
reference,  nevertheless,  to  his  adversaries  and  their  manifestations  is 
frequently  discernible.  So  particularly  here :  be  knew  that  his  antago- 
nists had  charged  him  with  self-commendation  ;  hence  his  language 
(to  anticipate  such  charges),  "  if  he  would  now  again  complacently 
commend  himself  Besides  this  the  apostle,  by  a  counter- remark,  ex- 
poses the  weakness  of  his  haughty  opponents.  These  had,  from  a  sense 
of  their  deficiency  in  Divine  authority,  sought  to  assist  themselves 
by  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from  the 
latter  to  other  churches.  But  Paul  was  superior  to  such  proceed- 
ings, and  in  bold  speech  he  contrasts  his  Divine  ministry  with 
these  artifices.  (I  prefer  the  reading  d  [irj,  accepted  by  Griesbacli 
and  Lachmann  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  critical  authorities  in  its 
favour  are  scarcely  less,  and  then  it  appears  more  difficult,  while 
yet  it  yields  a  better  sense.  As  a  second  question,  the  sense  is  feeble, 
for  it  is  essentially  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Without  inter- 
rogation with  el  fi?j  the  connexion  shapes  itself  thus  :  Do  we  then 
again  begin  to  commend  ourselves  ?  In  no  wise  ;  unless  we,  as  others, 
employ  commendatory  letters  to  or  from  you  ;  but  for  such  we 
have  no  occasion,  etc. — Paul's  Corinthian  antagonists  might  have 
broutT^ht  with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  Peter,  James, 
and  perhaps  also  John,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  these  apostles. 
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But  certainly  tliese  apostles  could  not  agree  with  their  views,  but 
were  rather  deceived  by  them  concerning  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. [See  Comm.  on  xi,  13,  seq.]  The  position  of  the  church 
with  regard  to  the  various  sorts  of  sectarian  connexions  existing 
within  her,  might  have  early  inculcated  the  necessity  for  ygafifiaTa 
nvoTariKdy  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  this  passage  such 
formal  letters  of  credence  are  not  intended.) 

Vers.  2, 3. — The  apostle  explains  the  dependence  of  the  Corinth- 
ians upon  himself  in  a  bold  metaphor ;  he  required  no  commen- 
datory letter  to  them,  they  being  his  living  epistle  to  the  world,  an 
impressive  record  of  his  apostolic  calling,  addressed  to  the  whole 
world.  He  who  could  establish  a  church  of  God  in  a  city  like 
Corinth  must  bear  within  himself  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  from 
his  body  must  streams  of  living  water  flow.  The  image  is  simple 
and  intelligible,  for  if  in  ver.  2  the  Corinthians  are  styled  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  and  in  ver.  3  an  epistle  of  Christ,  which  he  presents  to  the 
world,  the  latter  verse  is  only  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  former; 
and  the  apostle  desires  to  make  it  apparent  that  his  labours  have 
been  accomplished  not  in  his  own,  but  iu  Christ's  power.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  glances 
at  the  parallel  subsequently  more  fully  carried  out  between  it  and 
the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  was  likewise  an  epistle  of  God  to 
the  world,  but  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone, 
while  the  former  is  written  on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  But  by  the 
fact  that  the  Corinthian  church  was  manifestly  such,  this  epistle 
was  published,  and  as  it  were  read  by  all  the  world.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  is  caused  by  the  clause  in  ver.  2,  eyyeypanjiEVf]  ev 
ralg  Kapdiaiq  ruiCSv^  luritten  in  our  hearts.  Setting  aside  the  plural 
with  reference  to  i.  19,  and  assuming  that  Paul  spoke  inclusively 
of  his  fellow-labourers,  Timothy  and  S3dvanus,'*'  the  riiicov  neverthe- 
less remains  striking.  We  expect  viiwv^  of  you,  as  the  Corinthians 
themselves  formed  the  living  letter,  the  individuals  composing  as  it 
were  its  words.  A  few  Codd.  it  is  true  read  iy^wi',  but  this  change 
has  evidently  been  made  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  may  not 
be  received.  Emmerling  thinks  that  litterce  nobis  inscriptce  only 
means,  "  dwelling  in  us,  as  it  were,  so  that  we  bear  it  about  with  us 
everywhere."  But  this  does  not  remove  the  chief  difficulty ;  the 
real  existence  of  the  Corinthian  church  is  the  letter  read  by  the 
world,  not  the  subjective  sympathizing  remembrance  of  their  exist- 
ence in  the  apostle.  Fritszche  (Diss.  1,  p.  19,  seq.),  thinks  that  the 
apostle  refers  at  one  time  primarily  to  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
at  another  to  the  epistle,  to  which  he  compares  them  ;  that  the 

*  That  Ko.p6iat  can  be  employed  plurally,  like  cnrMyxva,  as  Billroth  thinks,  I  much 
doubt.  The  T/fnh  used  of  Paul  alone  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  accompanied  by 
Kc^odcaL :  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  names  of  several 
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eyyeypafifievT]  k.  t.  A.  comes  under  the  former  head,  making  the  sense: 
conscius  mihi  suiiij  vos  mihi  commendationi  esse.  It  seems  to  me 
also  that  a  modification  of  the  reference  is  necessarily  to  be  assumed; 
though  it  may  be  requisite  to  point  out  more  definitely  the  way  in 
which  it  arose.  It  was  probably  through  the  parallel  of  the  apostolic 
office  with  the  office  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  floating  in  the 
apostle's  mind.  The  high  priest  was  conceived  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter,  who  among  other  rich  symbolic  ornaments, 
bore  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  his  office,  composed  of  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  He  wore  this  on  his  breast  when  he  entered  the  holy 
temple,  as  a  remembrance  before  the  Lord  continually  (Exod.  xxviii. 
15,  seq.)  The  stone  tables  here  mentioned  are,  according  to  this, 
not  the  tables  of  the  law,  but  these  precious  stones  engraven  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  This  emblematic  regulation 
is  received  by  Paul  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  apj)lied  to  the  relation 
of  himself  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel,  to  their  spiritual  chil- 
dren ;  they  bear  their  names  engraven  in  their  hearts,  and  bring 
them  continually  before  God  in  prayer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  was  passing  through  the  aj)ostle's  mind  that  the  bond  be- 
tween the  regenerate,  and  the  teacher  through  whose  preaching  they 
were  regenerated,  was  no  simply  outward  one,  but  an  essential  spii  it- 
ual  connexion.  The  regenerate  are  linked  to  the  heart  of  their 
spiritual  father  by  a  spiritual  bond  ;  precisely  as  Christ  is  in  us,  and 
we  in  Christ,  so  should  believers  also  exist  in  one  another.  Under 
this  view  the  Corinthians  were  actually  in  two  respects  an  epistle  ; 
first,  by  being  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  apostle,  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  they  from  this  source  of  their  life  had  gained  an  out- 
ward existence  likewise. "'•'  In  conclusion,  oaQKivog^fleslty,  has  in  this 
passage,  as  the  aotithesis  to  Xcdcvog,  of  stone,  only  the  signification  of 
"  living,"  without  reference  to  the  idea  of  weakness  or  sinfulness  else- 
where implied  in  odp^. 

Vers.  4-6. — After  Paul  had  declared  the  steadfastness  of  his 
faith,  as  resting  upon  God,  he  again  impressively  states  that  his  re- 
lation to  the  Corinthians  is  indestructible;  and  that  he  does  not 
ascribe  to  himself  the  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  but  im- 

*  The  idea  that  the  power  of  faith  and  Divine  love,  causes  the  inward  emotions  of  the 
neart,  as  expressed  in  preaching,  nay  in  silent  prayer  and  sighing,  to  display  themselves 
also  in  outward  existence,  is  alike  beautifully  and  profoundly  exhibited  by  Albert  Knapp 
on  the  87th  Psalm.     (Christoterpe  1835,  pp.  348,  349.) 

God  worketh  all ;  that  which  our  spirits  crave, 

That  ripeneth  he  into  abiding  fruit ; 

And  all  the  sighs  that  are  like  precious  seed 

Strewn  'mongst  the  regions  of  dark  heathen  folk, 

Shall  yet  their  harvest  wave  of  golden  ears, 

In  the  great  harvest  day — the  prayers  of  time 

Work  on,  through  hivi,  to  all  eternity. 
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putes  all  to  God,  who  has  endowed  the  exalted  office  which  he  fills 
with  extraordinary  power.  In  ver.  5  the  apostle  strongly  exposes 
the  unfitness  of  the  natural  man  (for  what  he  here  says  of  himself 
is  applicahle  to  mankind  generally)  to  work  the  works  of  God.  The 
XoyioaoOai  stands  in  opposition  to  the  epyd^eaOat :  if  the  man  cannot 
even  think  that  which  is  good,  how  much  less  can  he  do  it  ?  (It  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  dyaOov  to  the  ri :  the  apostle  considers  evil 
as  the  p)  6V.)  The  nat  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  6  refers  to 
this  doing,  "  God  gave  us  not  only  good  thoughts,  but  made  us  also 
capable,  as  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  of  putting  them  in  prac- 
tice." The  a0'  LavrCdv  and  tf  mvrojv  are  in  no  degree  pleonastic,  but 
the  tf  rather  more  closely  determines  the  dno.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
certain  sense  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church  proceeded 
from  Paul,  but  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  necessary  power  for  this 
work  was  not  his  own.  This  proceeded  not  from  him,  but  from  God, 
and  was  only  shed  forth  through  him. 

The  apostle  now  explicitly  contrasts  the  new  covenant  with  the 
old,  but  as  the  Spirit  {-nvevim)  marks  the  new,  so  the  letter  (ypdiifia) 
the  old,  and  this  is  introduced  in  the  following  parallel  between  the 
two,  in  which  Paul  has  especially  in  view  the  followers  of  Peter. 
(Concerning  the  antithesis  between  ypdjiim  and  nvevfia  see  the  obser- 
vations on  Rom.  vii.  6.)  The  letter  corresponds  to  the  body,  which 
the  Spirit  forms  to  himself,  and  which  he  fills.  The  Spirit  never 
appears  here  below  without  form  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
therefore  has  also  created  for  itself  a  form  in  the  visible  church  and 
its  institutions.  But  the  Spirit  rules  with  so  predominant  a  sway  in 
Christianity  that  it  may  be  called  the  Spirit  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Old  Testament  is  styled  the  letter,  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing dominion  of  form.  In  a  short  significant  expression  Paul  defines 
the  diflerence  of  the  two  economies :  "  the  letter  killeth,  the  Spirit 
givetli  life"'  (to  ypafiiia  dnGtcreivety  rb  TTvev^^a  ^oyonoLel^ .  As  according 
to  the  connexion  the  quickening  refers  to  the  imparting  a  higher  life 
by  means  of  the  gospel,  to  the  power  of  creating  men  again  in  the 
new  birth,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  "  killing"  was  only  to  be 
received  negatively  :  "  the  Old  Testament  can  communicate  no  life." 
This  view  might  appear  the  more  correct  as  the  context  would  for- 
bid the  notion  of  attaching  censure  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  de- 
signed to  represent  it  as  the  outer-court  of  revelation.  But  the 
expressions  diaKovia  rov  Oavdrov,  ministry  of  death  (ver.  7),  and  TTJg 
KaraKpiaecjgj  of  condemnation  (ver.  9),  prove  that  the  apostle  main- 
tains the  positive  idea  of  the  d-noKreiveLv,  It  is  clear  from  Rom.  vii. 
9,  seq.,  that  Paul  attributes  to  the  law  a  power  to  kill,  to  condemn, 
and  to  impose  a  curse,  for  it  requires  absolute  holiness  and  the  ful- 
filment of  all  commandments. *'••  But  by  the  power  of  grace  this 
*  Eritzscbe  accepts  this  idea  in  too  restricted  and  outward  a  sense  when  he  says  with 
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condemnation  and  this  death  become  the  source  of  life  and  forgive- 
ness to  the  penitent.  Without  the  New  Testament  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  the  Old,  this  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy  would  indeed  be  an  imperfection  ;  but  with  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  education  of  man.  (See  on  Gal.  iii.  24.)  It  was 
only  when  the  Old  Testament  in  this  its  preparatory  character  was 
still  adhered  to,  after  the  economy  of  the  Spirit  had  manifested 
itself  (as  was  done  by  the  false  teachers  in  Corinth,  at  least  by 
Peter's  party,  with  reference  to  whom  this  parallel  appears  to  have 
been  delineated),  it  was  then  that  positive  error  and  the  abuse  of  the 
law  commenced,  which  was  opposed  so  strongly  by  Paul  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  But  to  receive  the  gospel  without  the  law  which 
prepares  for  its  reception  is  again  the  error  of  Antinomianism.  The 
apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  retains  its  significance 
in  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  law  as  an  outward 
institution,  in  which  view  it  is  perishable.  (See  on  ver.  11.)  In 
order  to  signify  this  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  expression  diafcovfa. 
For  although  the  law  is  not  destroyed  under  the  new  covenant,  there 
nevertheless  no  longer  exists  any  ministration  of  the  law  or  of  death 
(dtafcovla  rov  vo^ov  or  Oavdrovyj  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  {diano- 
via  rov  TrvevfiaTog)  includes  the  law  within  itself.  (Concerning  the 
connection  of  the  concluding  words  by  means  of  yap  with  Avhat  pre- 
cedes, Fritzsche  and  Klickert  have  correctly  observed  that  this  con- 
junction does  not  refer  to  the  principal  clause  Imvcxxjev  k.  t.  A.,  but 
riierely  illustrates  the  preceding  antithesis  of  ypdfifxa  and  irvevna^  so 
that  the   meaning    is,    i'lrig   diaOriKri    ypap^fxarog   dvoicTeLveLj  TTvevfxarog 

Vers.  7-9. — In  a  highly  spirited  manner  the  apostle  farther  carries 
out  his  parallel  in  detail.  He  reasons  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If 
the  ministration  of  death  and  condemnation  were  already  so  glorious, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  and  of  righteous- 
ness !  The  antithesis  of  the  condemnation  defines  more  strictly  the 
idea  of  the  dmatoovvri.  As  the  former  was  the  announcement  of 
rejection,  the  latter  conveyed  the  tidings  of  righteousness,  which,  as 
a  Divine  proclamation  is  to  be  conceived  as  efficacious,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing righteousness.  Strictly  speaking,  life  should  have  been  con- 
trasted with  death  ;  but  the  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  life-creating 
principle,  according  to  the  words  which  occur  previously,  -nveviia 
^coonntel,  the  Spirit  givcth  life.  The  idea  of  "  death'*  is  also  to  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  from  the  ypdfifia  dnoKretvety  the  letter 
killeth,  which  precedes.  The  kvrervnuyiiEvr}  ev  Xldoig  refers  only  figu- 
ratively to  ScaKovta  :  its  primary  reference  is  to  the  Decalogue  in- 
scribed upon  the  table  of  the  law.     The  iv  Xcdotg  is  consequently  not 

respect  to  it :  Mosis  muiius  fuit  diaaovia  davdrov,  quoniam  ille  legem  tulit,  quce  plurima 
eux)plicia  sandret.     (Diss.  i.  p.  27.; 
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tlie  same  as  the  ev  irXa^l  ^jdlvaig  of  ver.  3.  But  inasmucli  as  this 
forms  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  law,  upon  \yhich  the  office  itself 
rests,  and  in  the  application  of  which  its  existence  consists,  the 
apostle  likewise  applies  that  which  concerns  the  Decalogue  to  the 
office  itself.  The  chief  peculiarity,  however,  in  this  passage  is  the 
typical  application  of  an  historical  occuiTcnce.  According  to  Exod. 
xxiv.  12,  seq.,  xxxiv.  1,  seq.;  Deut.  x.  1,  the  countenance  of  Moses, 
when  he  descended  from  Sinai,  was  so  bright,  through  the  reflected 
glory  emanating  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  whom  he  had 
spoken,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  look  upon  the  splendour  of  his 
countenance.  Regarding  Moses  as  the  representative  of  the  law, 
the  apostle  considers  this  brightness  of  his  face  as  the  expression  of 
the  glory  resting  on  the  economy  of  the  old  covenant.  As  in  the 
latter  all  was  outward,  so  likewise  was  the  brightness  external,  tran- 
sitory, gradually  passing  away  ;  but  as  in  the  gospel  all  was  spirit- 
ual, so  also  its  gloriousness  was  concealed,  but  infinitely  greater  and 
enduring.  Such  passages  as  1  Cor.  x.;  Gral.  iv.,  prove  that  this  ap- 
plication of  an  occurrence  related  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  but  is  based  upon 
the  apostle's  fundamental  views  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  his- 
tory, which  ever  regarded  it  as  a  type  of  the  new  economy.  In  the 
12th  and  following  verses  the  comparison  takes  another  direction  ; 
but  had  the  apostle  desired  to  continue  the  comprehensive  parallel 
already  entered  upon,  there  still  remained  abundant  materials  for  it. 
He  might  have  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  two  economies 
from  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Israelites  were  not  even  in  a 
condition  to  behold  the  transient  glory  of  Moses'  countenance,  the 
believer  in  the  New  Testament  may  himself  become  the  recipient 
of  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  mighty  spirit.  (In  ver  7,  Fritzsche 
has  correctly  observed,  in  opposition  to  Emmerling,  that  the  rrjv 
KaraQyovimevrjv  refers  to  ttjv  do^av^  understanding  thereby  the  grad- 
ually vanishing  light  imparted  to  Moses'  countenance,  after  his  in- 
terview with  Jehovah  ;  whilst  Emmerling,  on  account  of  ver.  11 
refers  it  by  an  inaccurate  grammatical  construction  to  ra  ypdiifiara^ 
thus  making  the  expression  declare  that  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament  itself  is  of  a  transitory  nature.  Unquestionably,  the 
type  contains  such  an  allusion,  but  in  ver.  7  the  reference  is  to  the 
type  itself,  and  not  its  signification.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  order  yet  further  to  enhance  the  idea,  the 
apostle  declares  that  in  presence  of  the  greater  gloriousness,  that 
which  was  less  has  ceased  to  be  glorious  ;  for  if  the  perishable  in- 
stitution had  already  passed  through  "its  period  of  glory,  that  which 
was  imperishable  must  continually  endure  in  (increasing)  glory. 
(See  on  ver.  18.)  The  only  doubt  in  ver.  10  is  excited  by  the  im- 
port and  reference  of  iv  rovrcf)  t<j  fiepet.     I  prefer,  with  Beza  and 
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Billroth,  the  connexion  with  Sedo^aarai^  so  that  ^vekev  rrjg  vm-QlSaX" 
Xovcrrjg  do^Tjg  is  added  epexegetically.  Compared  with  heathenism, 
the  Old  Testament  certainly  possesses  glory ,  but  according  to  the 
view  here  held  before  us,  its  giorionsness  is  no  longer  glorious,  being 
overpowered  by  the  preponderating  light  of  the  New  Testament ; 
as  the  moon  reigns  pre-eminent  among  the  stars,  but  grows  pale  be- 
fore the  sun.  Fritzsche  understands  it  differently  ;  he  translates  it, 
quod  collustratum  fuit  liac  parte,  i,  e.,  so  that  it  became  bright  and 
glorious  through  Moses'  shining  countenance.  But  in  this  ^dew, 
which  is  very  possible  in  itself,  the  chief  point  in  this  verse,  viz., 
that  the  gloriousness  of  the  Old  Testament  retreats  so  entirely  be- 
fore the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  that  it  ceases  to  exist,  is  not 
made  sufficiently  prominent.  Concerning  the  rb  Karapyoviievov  and 
TO  jjLsvov  of  ver.  11,  it  is  certainly  correct,  that  from  ver.  7  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  is  the  ministration  of  the  letter  and  of  the 
Spirit,  not  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  nevertheless  the  former  shares 
the  character  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  Not  only  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself,  regarded  as  an  institution,  was 
in  process  of  decay  when  Paul  wrote  ;  therefore  naragyoviievov,  the 
present  is  used.  Billroth  has  correctly  observed  that  dia  do^rjg  and 
i:v  66^x1  ^^^  110^  to  be  considered  entirely  parallel ;  the  former  indi- 
cates that  which  is  transitory,  the  latter  the  enduring.  Finall}-, 
ver.  11,  with  its  yap,  must  be  understood  as  a  repetition  of  the  proof 
for  the  v7Tep(3dX?iOvaa  do^a ;  the  ttoAAo)  iidXXov  forbids  our  referring  it 
to  the  entire  preceding  verse. 

Vers.  12,  13.— The  apostle,  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  ver. 
4,  expresses  anew,  on  account  of  the  exalted  nature  of  his  office,  and 
of  that  Divine  power  which  it  imparts  to  him,  his  full  delight  in 
labouring,  and  this  likewise  in  antithetical  parallel  with  Moses ;  the 
latter  veiled  his  countenance,  but  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment labour  with  uncovered  face  (ver.  18).  Fritzsche  is  certainly 
right  when  he  views  in  the  EriOei  KdXvpL}xa  a  reference  to  the  mystery 
which  the  priesthood  possessed  in  the  holy  place,  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  which  we  may  contrast  the  open  proceedings  of  the 
ministers  of  the  new  covenant.  The  correct  meaning  of  the  dg  to 
reXog  rov  Karapyovfievov  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  this.  These 
words  can  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  brightness  from  Moses'  countenance  ;  this  brightness  is  called  rb 
Karapyoviievov ,  and  the  moment  of  its  vanishing  rb  reXog.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  then  this  :  '^  Moses  covered  his  countenance  with 
a  veil,  in  order  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  behold  the  end 
of  that  which  is  perishable  f  i.  c,  abandoning  the  employment  of 
typical  language,  that  they  might  not  perceive  that  they  belonged 
to  a  transitory  economy.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  we 
explained  to  Karapyoviievov  in  another  sense  in  ver.  11,  viz.,  as  there 
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referrint,^  to  the  institution  of  the  law,  and  not  to  the  gloriousness, 
for  in  the  apostolic  description  they  are  substantially  identical.     But 
when,  as  in  ver.  13,  the  simple  type  is  represented,  the  exj)ression 
must  be  admitted  in  its  literal  sense  ;  when,  as  in  ver.  11,  we  have 
its  explanation,  we  paust  give  preponderance  to  the  profounder  and 
spiritual  sense.     Yet  because  Christ  is  called  the  end  of  the  law 
(Rom.  X.  4),  it  has  been  thought  that  Christ  was  here  intended, 
w^hich  is  however  perfectly  unjustifiable  ;  for  how  could  Paul  say 
that  Moses  covered  his  countenance  in   order  that  the  Israelites 
should  not  behold  Christ  ?     From  this  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Do  the  words  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  33  contaiu  such  a  reference  ?     Ac- 
cording to  the  relation  in  that  passage  the  object  in  covering  the 
face  would  appear  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  viz.,  to  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  look  upon  Moses,  and  not  to  conceal  from  the 
Israelites  the  vanishing  of  the  glory.     History  may  not  however  be 
transformed,  in  order  to  aid  the  typical  explanation  ;  it  must  be 
taken  precisely  as  it  stands.     We  must  indeed  maintain  this  as  a 
fundamental  principle  ;  while  yet  the  doctrine  of  types  sanctions  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  history.     That  which  is  not 
expressly  related,  or  made  apparent  as  the  object  of  an  action,  may 
m\  modified  form  be  embraced  under  the  typical  explanation. 
These  observations  are  applicable  to  the  present  passage.    The  apos- 
tle was  able  to  allude  to  the  veiling  of  Moses'  countenance  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  because  the  Old  Testament  does  not  expressly 
state  that  the  reason  for  the  wearing  of  the  veil  was,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  bear  the  brightness  of  his  face  ;  this  intention  in 
such  a  proceeding  is  only  inferred  from  the  context.     Besides  this, 
another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  action,  and  this  bears  re- 
lation to  the  weakness  of  the  Israelites  ;    they  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  view  of  the  truth.    On  this  foundation  the  ajpostle  proceeds 
with  the  typical  applicaation  of  the  passage. 

Vers.  14,  15. — ^The  type  is  now  in  some  degree  modified.  Pre- 
viously Moses  was  the  early  type  of  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
but  now  the  tyj)e  is  found  in  the  book  itself,  whose  sense  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  children  of  Israel.  (In  ver.  15  Movorjg^  i.  e.,  the 
books  of  Moses,  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the  entire  Old  Testament); 
nay,  while  in  ver.  14  the  veil  appears  to  be  on  the  Old  Testament 
itself,  it  is  said  in  ver.  15,  "  the  veil  resteth  on  their  heart"  {ndlviiiia 
em  TTjv  Kapdiav  avrcov  nElraC).  However,  these  are  freedoms  in  the 
employment  of  the  type,  which  do  not  afiect  the  essence  of  the 
comparison.  This  might,  however,  appear  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
in  ver.  13  the  veiling  was  only  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should 
not  observe  .the  disappearance  of  the  brightness,  while  here  it  refers 
to  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
these  are  only  apparently  incongru(;us.     The  Israelites  were  from 
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their  weakness  incapable  of  witnessing  the  disappearance  of  the  bright- 
ness, not  being  able  to  discriminate  between  essence  and  form  ;  the 
like  incapacity  still  also  forbad  their  comprehending  how  the  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament  could  continue  to  exist  in  the  gospel,  even  if 
its  form  as  a  special  institution  was  done  away  by  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ.     Inasmuch  as  this  weakness  and  blindness  was  of  a  guilty 
nature,  the  apostle  pronounces  thereon  the  reproving  encjpcoOr]  ra  vorj- 
fiara  avrCjv^  their  minds  were  hlinded.     (See  on  Kom.  xi.  25.)     But 
how  comes  the  apostle  to  introduce  the  condition  of  the  Israelites, 
the  portrayal  of  which  seems  in  no  way  relevant  to  the  strain  of  his 
argument  ?      We  must   here   enquire   how   the   dXXd  before   the 
inoypM]  is  to  be  understood.     It  cannot  form,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
antithesis  to  ical  ov  of  ver.  13,  if  that  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  ver. 
18  ;  thus  vers.  I^^IT  form  a  digression  which  Griesbach  even  dis- 
tinguishes by  a  parenthesis.      Billroth  hence  translates  it,  ^'  but 
therefore  also  were  their  minds  blinded  I"    But  the  "  therefore"  does 
not  stand  in  the  text,  and  should  not  be  added,  for  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  as  described  in  vers.  14, 15  is  identical  with  that  repre- 
sented in  ver.  13  ;  it  is  only  the  axpi,  tojg  Tfjg  ot]iiepov^  which  states  it 
as  still  continuing.     We  must  therefore  receive  ver.  14  as  the  anti- 
thesis to  Kol  ov,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  conduct  our- 
selves freely  and  openly,  hiding  neither  ourselves  nor  our  works,  but 
this  candour  has  no  effect  upon  the  Jews,  their  senses  are  blinded." 
.In  ver.  18  the  antithesis  undoubtedly  is  resumed,  but  still  so  that  it 
stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  ver.  17  ;  the  brackets  includini^ 
vers.  14,  15,  16,  17  are  therefore  to  be  erased.     And  the  mention  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Israelites  derives  its  pertinency  here  from  the 
fact  that  the  principal  objection  of  the  entire  Judaizing  party  to 
Paul  was  that  he  seemed  to  take  from  them  the  glory  of  the  Old 
Testament. ''•'•'     It  is  probable  that  he  bore  them  especially  in  mind 
in  the  words  which  occur  in  ii.  17,  iii.  1,  and  after  the  parallel  of  the 
two  economies  the  reference  to  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  naturally 
arises.   It  indirectly  contains  the  exhortation  to  free  themselves  per- 
fectly from  the  veiled  Moses,  and  to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
unveiled  Christ,  whose  glory  is  reflected  from  his  faithful  followers. 
(Ver.  14  is  the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  naXatd 
diaO/jKT]  precisely  indicates  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. — To 
the  common   reading   /^-^   dvanaXvT^roiievov  o,   n  that   received    by 
Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  viz.,  on,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.   The 
meaning  of  the  words  is,  "  The  veil  is  not  uncovered,  i.  e.,  cannot  be 
uncovered  [by  human  means,  2   Pet.  i.  20],  because  it  can  only  be 

*  Lakemacher  (Obs.  Sacr.  iii.  2)  thinks  lie  here  discovers  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  veiling  the  hea<l  when  the  holy  Scriptures  were  read.  (See  Jahn's  Altlierth. 
vol.  iii..  p.  439.)  But  this  is  decidedly  excluded  by  the  reference  to  tJie  fact  of  Moses 
veiling  himselC 
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removed  in  Clirist." — The  i]viiia  of  ver.  15  does  not  again  occur 
in  the  New  Testament ;  the  interrogative  form  TrrjvUa  is  never 
found.) 

Yers,  16,  17.^-That  the  removal  of  the  veil  is  here  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  turning  of  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  while  in  ver.  14 
it  is  said  i:v  Xpcario  KarapyeXrai^  it  is  done  moay  in  Christy  involves  no 
contradiction,  for  it  is  in  conversion  that  Christ  first  manifests  him- 
self to  mankind  as  the  living  Saviour.  It  is  only  when  internal  light 
is  bestowed  and  beams  from  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  that  man  can  dis- 
cern Christ  even  in  the  Scripture.  But  hovf  does  ver.  17  connect 
itself  with  this  ?  If  we  receive  ro  nvevfia  as  the  indication  of  the 
substance  of  the  Son,  as  in  John  iv.  24,  or  if  we  say  with  Usteri 
(Lehrbegr.  p.  385)  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  identical,  still  no  con* 
nexion  is  deiiionstrable.  To  the  relations  of  the  Trinity  there  is 
absolutely  no  reference  ;  but,  as  Calvin  and  Beza  have  correctly  re- 
marked, the  a^Dostle  casts  a  retrospective  glance  to  ver.  6,  in  which 
he  has  contrasted  the  letter  with  the  spirit.  He  concludes  his  argu- 
ment by  saying,  ^^  But  the  Lord  is  even  that  Spirit  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken."  The  6s  especially  is  not,  with  Fritzsche  and 
others,  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  yap  ;  it  rather  continues  the 
discourse  and  the  argument.  But  it  might  be  objected  to  this  that 
Christ  is  not  the  Spirit,  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  institution,  the  economy 
of  the  Spirit  itself,  but  that  he  has  only  founded  it.  But  according 
to  the  apostolic  declaration  Christ  himself  is  all,  he  fills  the  churchy 
with  himself,  it  is  therefore  Christ  himself.  (1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  The 
apostle  can  therefore  immediately  continue,  ^^  but  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ;"  for  the  New  Testament  is  only  called  rcvevim  because 
it  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  works.  In  the  Old 
Testament  a  Divine  Spirit  was  certainly  also  efficacious,  but  it  was 
after  Jesus'  glorification  that  the  Holy  Grhost,  in  a  specific  sense  so 
called,  first  manifested  itself.  (John  vii.  39. )  The  apostle  mentions 
'^  liberty"  as  the  efiect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  because  this  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  Israel,  which  hindered  them  from 
beholding  unveiled  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  brightness 
of  Moses.  Such  weakness  is  bondage,  a  fettering  of  the  spiritual  life 
by  the  flesh,  and  this  is  removed  by  the  gospel. 

Ver.  18. — Paul  in  conclusion  portrays  in  himself  and  all  believers 
this  condition  of  liberty  effected  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  This 
freedom  effected  by  the  Lord  {aTxo  Kvpiov)  mnnifests  itself  by  impart- 
ing its  glory  to  believers,  which  beams  from  their  unveiled  face, 
which  mirrors  itself  in  them.  In  Christianity  all  are  become  like 
Moses  ;  with  each  regenerate  soul  the  Lord  speaks,  as  a  man  with 
his  friend  ;  nay,  this  glory  increases  in  itself  until  the  believer  is 
transformed  into  the  image  (/  Christ. — This  explanation  of  the  i)as- 
iBage  agrees  *niost  strictly  with  the  connexion  ;  the  icaroTTTQiieadai 
Vol.  IV.— 28 
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alone  forms  a  difficulty.  This  expression  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the 
signification  of  "to  reflect  one's-self,  to  behold  one's-self  in  a  mirror." 
or  as  deponent,  to  see  something  in  a  mirror.  But  with  this  the 
thought  becomes  obscure.  The  fierafiopcpovfjieda  plainly  proves  that 
the  apostle  considers  the  Christians  themselves  as  those  in  whom  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  displayed  ;  for  from  its  continual  operation, 
they  are  described  as  gradually  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Paul  should  but  just  previously  say 
that  they  behold  the  glory  in  some  way  without  themselves,  and  in- 
deed only  in  a  mirror,  KaTOTTrpl^eoOac  is  rather  here  employed*  in 
the  sense  of  to  reflect  as  from  a  mirror,  i,  e.,  to  beam  forth,  to  re- 
flect back  the  glory,"  so  that  the  parallel  with  Moses  again  presents 
itself;  only  while  the  latter  veiled  his  countenance,  and  its  bright- 
ness speedily  vanished  (ver.  13),  Christians  walk  with  uncovered  face, 
for  their  glory  steadily  increases  ;  they  are  conducted  from  one  de- 
gree of  glory  to  another  (dirb  66^7]g  elg  do^av^,  and  transformed  into 
the  image  of  Christ.  Finally,  iieraiiop(povodai  doubtless  implies  not 
only  inward  glorification,  but  also  the  glorification  of  the  body,  on 
which  Paul  immediately  proceeds  to  enlarge  (from  iv.  7).  See  also 
Phil.  iii.  20.  (The  accusative  r^v  avrriv  eUova  is  best  explained 
with  Fritzsche  from  the  idea  of  motion^  latent  in  [lerafiopcpovo- 
dat,  which  thus  allows  simply  the  accusative,  without  a  preposi- 
tion. See  Kiihner's  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204. — The  avTrjv  refers  to  the 
preceding  do^av  Kvpiov  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  wliich  beams  forth 
from  believers,  is  the  forming  image  of  Christ  in  them. — llvevfiaToq 
is,  according  to  ver.  17,  to  be  understood  in  apposition  to  kvqIoVj 
"  The  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit ;"  not  as  ascribing  the  Spirit  to  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  Christ.  A  third  supposition  pro- 
posed by  Billroth,  and  which  makes  nvevfxarog  dependent  on  nvpiov^ 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  -reason  that  the  expression,  "  Lord  of  the 
Spirit"  never  occurs.  But  if  we  connect  Trvevfj^arog  with  icvqloVj  in 
the  manner  proposed^  we  may  not,  with  Ktickert,  take  Kvgtog  -nvevfia 
as  a  single  conception,  as  the  Fathers  connect  Oeog  Xoyog ;  rather 
TTVEviia  is  here,  according  to  ver.  17,  the  antithesis  of  ypdiiiia.) 

*  Winer  (Gr.  §  38.  2)  receives  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  sibi  intueri;  "  to  be- 
hold for  one's-self  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  in  a  mirror,"  i.  e.,  for  one's  satisfaction  and 
strengthening.  This  is  unquestionably  not  inapposite,  though  beholding  must  be  con« 
sidered  of  an  inward  character,  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  in  which  case,  according  to 
its  nature,  it  represents  a  reflecting  back  of  the  Lord's  image. 


II. 

PART    SECOND. 

(lY.  1— IX.  15.) 

§  4.  The  Conflict. 

(iv.  1-18.) 

In  the  first  verses  the  apostle  condenses  into  few  words  the 
whole  previous  discussion,  and  represents  himself  as  the  messenger 
sent  of  God,  whose  influence  should  not  fail,  and  can  remain  ohscure 
only  to  the  blind  (1-6).  With  this  internal  and  moral  dignity  of 
his  calling,  he  contrasts  its  outward  feebleness,  in  a  striking  parallel, 
from  which  he  proves  that  the  struggles  of  earth,  so  far  from  mak- 
ing void  his  ministry,  are  subsidiary  to  the  great  end  of  perfecting 
himself  and  the  church  (7-18). 

Vers.  1,  2. — In  the  consciousness  of  such  an  ofiSce,  derived  from 
God's  grace  alone,  and  not  from  his  own  worthiness,  Paul  assures 
them  that  no  difiibulties  have  power  to  weary  hini  (here  indirectly 
rebuking  the  state  of  affairs  in  Corinth),  that  he  has  employed  no 
deceitful  arts  to  evade  them,  that  by  the  power  of  truth  he  com- 
mends himself  to  God  and  men.  These  thoughts  point  back  to  iii. 
1,  ii.  17,  in  which  the  mixture  of  Divine  truth  with  human  wisdom 
by  his  opponents,  was  reproved.  The  Travovpyca  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  19) 
is  to  be  understood  precisely  of  this  impurity  of  sentiment  which 
disfigures  Divine  truth  itself  It  refers  as  little  to  moral  of- 
fences (as  Kypke,  Krebs,  etc.,  erroneously  suppose,  seeing  in  it  an 
allusion  to  the  licentiousness  prevalent  in  Corinth)  as  the  Kpyrcrd 
rrjg  alaxvvf]^ :  both  expressions  signify  the  crafty  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  characterized  the  antagonists  of  Paul,  and  which  could 
not  bear  the  light.  (In  ver.  1  consult,  concerning  icadcjg,  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  b. — In  ver.  2,  arreTro/^at,  implying  to  interdict  one's-self 
something,  i.  e..  to  avoid,  renounce  something,  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage, — The  expression  KQVTrrd  rrjg  aioxv- 
vTjg  indicates  secrets  which  bear  in  themselves  marks  of  shame  : 
secrets  may  be  supposed  which  do  not  bear  this  character.  The 
expression  ^pog  ndoav  ovveidrjoiv  dvOgcjiTOiv  contrasts  humanity  in  its 
widest  compass  with  the  Divine.  Alike  friends  and  enemies  must 
acknowledge  his  purity  and  openness. 
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Vers.  3,  4. — A  winning  of  all  to  the  gospel,  the  apostle  still  de- 
clares he  does  not  hope,  for  the  reason  that  many  opened  theii 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  thereby  became  lost  {dnoXXviis- 
vot),  that  to  these  light  itself  must  appear  darkness,  because  they 
maintained  their  darkness  to  be  light.  The  expressions  (poyriofiog 
evayyeXlov,  illumination  of  the  gospel,  and  do^a  XptoToVj  glory  of 
Christ,  contain  an  allusion  to  the  image  employed  in  chap.  iii.  rela- 
tive to  the  veiling  of  Moses.  Instead  of  withdrawing  the  veil  from 
their  hearts  (iii.  15)  and  permitting  Christ's  light  to  shine  through 
them,  they  draw  it  yet  closer,  thereby  obscuring  forever  the  source  of 
their  bliss.  But  in  adjoining  to  the  name  of  Christ,  the  phrase ''  im- 
age of  God''  (ekwv  Tov  Oeov),  he  not  only  exhibits  the  gospel  in  its 
glory,  but  sharpens  the  /contrast  with  Satan,  the  Qeo^  tov  alcovog  tov- 
TOV.  The  devil  is  a  defaced  image  of  God  ;  Christ,  the  God  of  the 
alo)v  fisXXG)v,  the  pure,  unclouded  image  of  the  Father.  As,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  universe  the  manifestations  of  good  stand  in 
connexion,  so  likewise  of  evil,  and  Satan  is  the  centre  of  all  sinful 
development,  the  origin  of  each  wicked  human  deed.  His  predomi- 
nance, however,  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  man,  a  turning  away 
from  God,  and  a  surrender  to  evil.  We  need,  finally,  by  no  means 
regard,  with  Fritzsche  and  Billroth,  the  dmoroc,  unbelieving,  as  a 
prolepsis,  as  if  Paul  considered  the  unbelief  only  the  consequence 
of  the  blindness,  and  immediately  connected  this  later  result 
with  the  power  which  called  it  forth  ;  Paul  rather  conceives  men 
immediately  in  the  Divine  omniscience,  as  chosen  or  not  chosen. 
(The  h  olg — dmoTO)v  of  ver.  4  is  a  kind  of  Hebrew  construction.  It 
is  entirely  erroneous  to  understand  the  tv  olg  as  indicating  the  dmo- 
roL  to  be  individuals  among  the  dnoXXyfievoLg :  the  two  are  identical. 
The  Ev  olg  seems  merely  to  indicate  the  operation  of  the  devil  to  be 
of  an  inward,  spiritual  nature. — Finally,  the  name  Qeog  r.  aL  r.  oc- 
curs here  only  in  the  New  Testament.'*"'  The  devil  is  more  fre- 
quently styled  dpx(^v,  r.  d.  r. ;  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11.  The 
Rabbins  also  have  the  name  "  God  of  this  world."  [See  Schottgen 
Hor.  Hebr.  i.  688.] — The  eig  to  firj  marks  the  satanic  intention.  The 
readings  here  are  very  various.  Instead  of  the  simple  form,  some 
Codd.  read  Karavydaac,  others  Stavydoai :  the  text.  rec.  interpolates 
an  avToIg,  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  supplied,  but  does  not  belong 
to  the  text.  According  to  the  MSS.  the  reading  avydoai  tov,  already 
accepted  by  Griesbach,  is,  with  Lachmann,  to  be  retained.  The 
conclusion  of  the  verse,  tov  dopaTov,  is  likewise  certainly  a  gloss  from 
Col.  i.  15,  where  comp.  also  further  on  the  expression  ekibv  r.  9. — 

*  The  oxpression  assumes  a  somewhat  ironical  tone ;  instead  of  the  true  God  the  world 
has  chosen  for  its  god  him  who  is  the  perfect  contrast  to  all  that  is  Divine.  Schottgen 
(on  this  passage)  cites  from  Jalkut  Rubeni  the  words:  Devs primus  est  Dsus  vivus,  sed 
Deus  secundus  is  Sammael. 
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^wnaiiog^  which  again  immediately  occurs  in  ver.  6,  is  chosen  by  Paul^ 
and  not  (pCdg,  because  the  latter  signifies  the  substance  of  light,  the 
former  its  action,  the  shining,  for  which  elsewhere  avyri  is  employed.) 
Vers.  5,  6. — If  the  observation  that  he  preached  not  himself  oc- 
curred in  any  other  connexion,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul  thereby 
intended  to  caution  his  followers  against  too  strict  a  dependence  on 
his  person.  But  the  context,  which  is  directed  rather  against  the 
parties  of  Peter  and  of  Christ,  and  the  ex})ression  ^Itjoovv  avptov,  in 
antithesis  with  the  mvrovg  dovXavg^  shews  that  the  apostle  merely 
names  himself  as  a  weak,  subordinate  creature,  whilst  in  Christ  the 
Lord  of  all  appeared  manifest.  He  alone,  therefore,  could  be  the 
object  of  preaching  to  the  world.  Finally,  it  seems  inappositOy 
with  Lachmann,  to  include  ver.  5  in  a  parenthesis,  connecting  ver. 
6  with  ver.  4  ;  the  ore  of  ver,  6  rather  refers  to  the  thoiight  imme- 
diately preceding,  in  this  manner  :  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ,  for  although  we  are  the  speakers,  it  is  nevertheless  Christ 
who  works  by  us,  and  who  inwardly  enlightened  us,  in  order  that 
we  again  should  enlighten  others."  This  idea  Paul  expresses  by 
-a  parallel  of  creation  and  regeneration  ;  as  God  (according  to  Gen. 
i.  1)  called  light  to  shine  forth  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  physical 
world,  so  he  causes  spiritual  light  to  beam  forth  out  of  natui-al  dark- 
ness, in  those  who  are  born  again  ;  so  that  they  appear  as  lights  of 
the  world  (Eph.  v.  8).  Emmerling  erroneously  understands  en  okotovc; 
^'  after  the  darkness  he  created  the  light  ;*'  ifc  has  rather  its  proper 
signification,  "out  or  forth  from  the dy.rkness."  (See  Winer's  Gi'.  § 
47,  b,  p.  328.)  The  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  expresses  in  the 
rcpbg  cpGJTtofjLov  the  penetrating  of  the  light  ;  so. that  we  are  to  trans- 
late thus :  "  The  God  who  said,  light  shall  shine  forth  out  of  the 
darkness,  shone  also  in  our  hearts  (on  the  first  conversion),  making 
therebj^  our  inward  darkness  light,  and  enabling  us  to  shed  light, 
i.  e.,  for  the  enlightenment  of  others."  The  ^Xaizxpev  kv  Kapdlatg 
combines  the  motion  of  the  penetrating  light  with  the  rest  of  the 
light  dwelling  in  the  heart.*  The  yvojaig  ryg  do^r^g  rod  Qeov  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  apostle's  own  knowledge,  but  that  which  he 
calls  forth  in  others  by  the  light  emanating  from  him.  The  con- 
nexion of  kv  TTpoadjTTG)  I.  Xp.  can  alone  be  matter  of  doubt.  Fritzsche 
and  Billroth  connect  it  with  nQog  (pcortaiiov ;  but  as  Trpbg  (l)G)TLa(j,6v 
describes  the  act  of  shining  forth,  dno  rather  than  ev  would  be  in 
that  case  required.  I  therefore  prefer  its  connexion  with  66^a  r.  6. 
With  this .  construction  the  repetition  of  the  article  rrjg  before  tv 

*  That  is:  the  dative,  with  a  verb  of  motion,  makes  a  consiriLctio  prcEgnasvs,  combining 
the  idea  of  motion  implied  in  the  verb,  with  that  of  rest  impHed  in  the  preposition  = 
fihone  into  our  hearts,  and  then  dwells  in  our  hearts.  The  construction  is  common  in  the 
'rreek  classics,  as  well  as  the  con  verse  one  of  uniting  a  verb  of  rest  with  a  preposilioD 
ao^ilying  motion. — [K. 
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rrpoaojTrw  would  indeed  be  natural,  but  not  absolutely  indispensable. 
(In  ver.  6  I  prefer,  with  Laclimann,  to  the  usual  reading  /La/xi/jat,  the 
future  Xdiiipei,  so  that  God  is  introduced  as  speaking.  The  Codd. 
A.B.D.  support  this  reading,  which  renders  the  construction  of  the 
clause  much  clearer. — The  og  before  tXafiipev  presents  a  difficulty. 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  indeed  omitted,  and  in  others  ovrog  stands  for, 
it ;  l)ut  this  is  certainly  a  substitution  to  escape  a  difficulty  ;  the 
difficult  reading  is  unquestionably  the  original  one.  Either  eorC 
must  be  supplied  with  the  previous  clause,  as  Fritzsche  and  others 
suppose,  or,  with  Riickert,  the  og  must  be  taken  for  ovrog  Kai.  The 
latter  appears  to  deserve  the  preference.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Paul  appends  to  this  representation  of  the  glory  of' 
s[)irituai  life  a  description  of  the  outward  weakness  in  which  it  was 
displayed  in  his  person.  The  intention  of  this  contrast  is  to  shew 
tliat  all  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  nothing  to  men,  as  already 
stated  in  iii.  5.  For,  throughout  the  apostle's  sorrows  and  necessi- 
ties, as  in  those  of  all  believers,  the  protecting  power  of  God  dis- 
j)lay8  itself;  they  can  only  humble  *him,  divest  him  of  all  trust  in 
his*  own  strength,  but  are  never  allowed  to  corrupt  or  destroy  him. 
The  life  of  the  Redeemer  himself  is  here  a  type  for  those  who  beheve 
in  him  ;  they  bear  his  dying  in  them,  in  order  that  his  life  may  be 
manifest  in  them.  We  have  merely  to  inquire  how,  in  this  beautiful 
passage,  the  earthen  vessels  {oaevq  oorpaKiva)  are  to  be  understood  ? 
We  might  imagine  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  whole  man, 
making  the  sense,  ''  we  possess  the  everlasting,  the  Divine,  in  the 
weak  and  sinful  form  of  humanity."  But  the  following  passages 
()rove  (iv.  10,  11,  16,  v.  1)  that  the  apostle  refers  primarily  to  the 
hody^  by  which  all  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  conveyed  to  the  in- 
ward man,  it  being  the  bond  connecting  him  with  the  KrioigJ^ 
Usage  also  accords  best  with  this  view,  for  ofcevog  =  ^^  is  called 
the  body,  as  the  vessel  of  the  soul  (1  Thess.  iv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  6), 
but  the  expression  is  never  employed  for  the  whole  man.  The 
ooTpaKtvov  refers  to  the  "is:^  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  which  in  v.  1  tnlyeiog 
stands.  This  supposition  renders  it  perfectly  intelligible  how  Paul, 
in  ver.  10,  should  pass  over  to  the  "  body,"  and  contrast  with  the 
frail  body  of  this  temporal  life  the  glorified  one  which  the  living 
power  of  Christ  will  evoke  in  belie vei*s  (see  on  John  vi.  40).  (In  ver. 
7  tTFpl3oXii  rrjg  dvvdiiecjg  may  be  correctly  understood  as  hendiadys. — 
"E^aiTopeTaOaL  of  ver.  8  has  already  appeared  in  i.  8. — 'Y^ynaTaXeiiieodaE. 
means,  properly,  to  be  overcome  in  the  race-course,  so  as  to  be  left 
behiiici  ;f  it  accords  well  with  dicoKeodai. — KarajSdXXeGOaij  "  to  be 
cast  down,"  a  term  of  wrestling  ;  so  that  here  again  the  image  of 

*  Artemidorus  (Oneirocr.  vi.  25)  employs  the  same  expression:  6  ddvaro^  fxhf  yap  iliu^ 
■^wf  tmiiinLve  r7i  -)vvaiid,  tu  eli'ai.  iv  bcrpanivifi.  CKtvei. 

+  See  Herodotus,  viiL  59 ;  ol  A;  yc  £y/cara.?.£i~6u£yot  ov  are^ai/ovvrai. 
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tlie  games  passed  before  the  ajiostle's  imagination. — In  vt)r.  10  vk^ 
Kpcjoig  indicates  gradual  dying.  Paul  views  Christ's  entire  sojourn 
on  earth  as  a  continual  dying,  which  was  consummated  in  the  death 
of  the  cross.  But  the  genitive  'Irjaov  may  not  be  received  as  =  (Slo, 
*lrjGovv,  for  Jesus  is  here  regarded  as  a  type,  yet  as  a  real  type,  so 
that  Christ  bears  essentially  within  himself  our  dying  and  rising 
humanity.  Comp.  on  the  sentiment  that  Christ  represents  the 
former  also,  at  Rom.  viii.  3.) 

Ver.  II. — This  verse  seems  merely  to  shed  additional  light  upon 
the  striking  idea  "  always  bearing  about  the  dying,''  etc.  That  we 
have  here,  elg  Odvarov  napadcSofieda  did  ^Irjoovv^  we  are  delivered  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  affords  no  just  grounds  for  explaining 
the  genitive  of  ver.  10  by  6id,  for  the  typical  parallel  now  ceases. 
Emmerling,  moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in  ver.  10,  the  cva 
is  to  be  understood  tKlBarticcjg)  but  erroneously.  Paul  conceives  his 
sufferings  and  deadly  perils  teleologically,  and  indicates  it  as  God's 
intention  in  permitting  them  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  per- 
fecting of  man.  This,  howe\^er,  assuredly  presupposes  that  Paul 
regarded  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  already  commencing  on 
earth,  and  perfecting  itself  gradually,  and  is  not  in  the  least  at  va- 
riance with  the  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  this  new  body,  fashioned 
in  secret,  will  first  manifest  itself  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  in^ 
the  act  of  the  resurrection.  (The  iv  r^  6v7]r^  oaQid  of  ver.  11  proves 
that  the  expression  odp^  rrvevfj^aTifii]  would  not  be  disapproved  by  the 
apostle  [see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  44],  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  life 
in  mortal  flesh  is  nothing  else  than  the  glorifying  of  the  flesh.) 

Ver.  12. — The  apostle  now  passes  from  himself  and  the  influence 
of  his  sufferings  on  himself,  to  his  readers.  He,  the  living,^  is  the 
gradually  dying  ;  they,  being  dead,  are  made  alive  through  him,  just 
as  Christ  died,  and  by  him  death  brought  life  to  the  world.  Paul, 
of  course,  by  no  means  intends  to  attribute  to  himself  an  influence 
beside  that  of  Christ ;  it  is  rather  Christ  who  works  through  him. 
We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  pointed  and  pregnant  sentiment' 
of  this  passage  must  not  be  pushed  too  far  ;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  must  admit  that  believers,  made  living  by  the  apostle's 
preaching,  must  also  participate  in  Christ's  death  in  order  to  live 
again  with  him. — In  a  total  and  scarcely  conceivable  misunderstand- 
ing of  these  words,  Riickert  refers  them  to  mortal  life  and  death, 
and  thinks  that  certain  maladies  are  alluded  to  from  which  the 
apostle  and  Corinthians  had  suffered,  but  which  had  now  yielded  in 
them  to  a  more  healthful  condition. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Mosheim  has  quite  misapprehended  the  connex- 
ion between  these  verses  and  the  preceding.  He  thinks  that  Paul 
has  reference  in  them  to  a  possible  misunderstanding  of  the  words 
6  ddvarog  Ev  rjjuv  he^yelrai,  to'teit,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  a 
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resurrection.  But  that  he  did  expect  this  he  had  ah-eady  shewn 
with  abundant  clearness  at  vers.  10,  11.  The  connexion  is  rather 
this  :  Paul  desires  to  exjDress  the  Sentiment  that  his  lowly  suffering 
course  of  life  is  a  source  of  life  to  the  Corinthians,  not  merely  as 
conjecture,  but  as  a  lively  conviction  imparted  from  above.  He 
therefore  styles-  his  belief  a  spirit  of  faith  (nvevfza  rrjg  iriGreoyg^  in 
Eph.  i.  17,  -nvevficb  aocptag.  stands  for  the  same),  and  describes  it,  in 
words  taken  frorii  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  cxvi.  10  (from  the  con- 
nexion with  whicla  the  Aorists  are  derived),  as  pressing  him  to  speak, 
to  public  confession,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  joyful  certainty 
that  alike  for  himself  and  others  he  shall  achieve  a  perfect  victory. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  resurrection  and  the  participation  in  God's 
kingdom  which  stands  connected  with  it.  (In  ver.  14  Lachmann 
reads  ovv  'Itjoov^  which  certainly  possesses  weighty  authorities  in  its 
flivour  ;  but  the  ovv  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  only 
from  the  ovv  vfuv  which  follows. — The  nagaoTTJoei  is)  according  to  v. 
10,  to  be  explained,  "  He  will  present  us,  together  with  you,  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  as  perfected  men  of  God.") 

Ver.  15. — The  apostle  in  addition  expresses  the  opinion  that  all 
things  in  and  with  him  were  for  them  (i.  e.,  first  for  the  Corintliians, 
then  for  all  his  disciples),  in  order  that  thus,  through  their  union  in 
fellowship  of  love,  they  might  render  abundant  thanksgiving  to  the 
glory  of  God  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them  through  the  inter- 
cession of  many.  The  passage  is  entirely  analogous  with  i.  11 ;  the 
connexion  of  the  SlcL  tg)v  -n-Aetwwv  is  also  here  uncertain  ;  but  the 
joining  it  with  rceptoGeva'q  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred,  because  other- 
wise did  T.  TT.  would  be  placed  before  uXeovdaaaa,  In  the  present  pas- 
sage TTepiaaevarj  is  best  taken  as  transitive  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  abundance  of  the  grace  vouch- 
safed through  the  prayer  of  many,  renders  the  thanksgiving  also 
abundant,  i.  e.,  excites  inward  thanksgiving. 

Vers.  16-18. — The  apostle  in  conclusion  expresses  with  reference 
to  ver.  1  his  joyful  readiness  to  continue  to  labour  without  fainting 
amidst  the  hardships  of  his  apostolic  calling  ;  because  to  the  be- 
liever, who  looked  beyond  the  temporal  and  visible  to  the  eternal 
and  invisible,  there  would  accrue  an  everlasting  gain.  The  ideas  in 
vers.  10, 11,  are  repeated  here,  only  instead  of  aw/za,  ^^w  dvOpconog  is 
employed,  and  instead  of  dying,  the  stronger  diacpdelpeoOat  (perish)  is 
made  use  of  (On  t'^w  and  tW  dvOpcjnogy  see  at  Rom.  vii.  22.)  The 
glorified  corporeality  is  likewise  to  be  supposed  existing  in  the  in- 
ward man  ;  so  that  dvaKaivovodaiy  to  he  reneived,  forms  a  perfect  an- 
tithesis with  SiacjydeiQEodaiy  perishy  which  it  would  not  oifer  if  this 
reference  were  excluded  ;  it  is  similar  to  the  before  mentioned  ^w?) 
*hjaov  (fyavepovrat  tv  oapKt  Ovrfrfi  (ver.  11).  The  expression  is  based 
upon  a  reference  to  the  new  birth,  the  result  of  which  is  described 
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by  fcaivrj  KrloLg,  Katvbg  dvOpcjiTog.  (Compare  Kom,  xii.  2  ;  Col.  iii.  10  ; 
Tit.  iii.  5.)  The  gradual  ripening  of  the  new  man  is  plainly  declared 
in  the  riiJ^tpa  koI  ruiepa  (j^.us-^)  D^->).  But  Bilh'oth  errs  when  he  refers 
the  iir]  [3XeTr6iieva  in  ver.  18  to  the  glorified  body,  because  this  in  v.  1 
is  called  alojviov.  The  view  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  ver.  18,  which  simply  gives  a  general  description  of  faith, 
corresponding  with  that  in  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  antithesis  of  things  vis- 
ible and  invisible  here,  is  only  the  general  one  of  things  real  and 
ideal.  (In  ver.  16,  the  second  dXXd  is  to  be  received  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "  nevertheless,"  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  5.  [See  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  7.] — In  ver.  17,  the  rb  Trapavrlica  iXacpQov  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  "  the  present  lightness  of  our  affliction,"  i.  e.,  our  earthly, 
and  as  such  always  light  suffering. — Paul  accumulates  expressions  in 
order  to  portray  the  glory  ;  to  the  usual  icaO'  vnepfioXijv  [i.  8],  he  adds 
elg  vneplSoX/iVy  and  in  the  alcjviov  (3dpog  he  forms  the  antithesis  with 
TTapavTLfca  eXa(pp6v.  In  the  phrase  rd  l3/ierr6[ieva  Trgoonatpa  of  ver. 
18,  the  visible  does  not  signify  alone  the  physically  visible  world, 
but  it  rather  stands  as  a  synecdoche  for  all  the  attributes  of  mor- 
tality, even  when  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  such  as  fame,  honour, 
etc.) 

§  5.  The  Glorification. 
(v.  1-21.) 

After  Paul  has  more  fully  declared  his  hope  in  the  forthcoming 
glorification  of  the  body,  in  which  mortality  will  be  swallowed  up 
of  life,  he  further  states  that  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  produces  a  holy  fear  in  him, 
which  impels  him  lo  exercise  the  office  entrusted  to  him  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  wi'diout  employing  any  unworthy  means  to  further 
it.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  preach,  for  since  the  Lord 
died  for  all,  all  should  likewise  live  to  him,  casting  behind  the 
old  man  ;  he  therefore  cries  as  in  Christ's  stead  :  Be  ye  reconciled 
with  God  ! 

Ver.  1. — The  connexion  of  thought  between  v.  1  and  iv.  18,  is  very 
striking  in  its  relation  to  modern  ideas  so  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Christianity.  It  would  seem  that  we  look  to  that  which 
is  eternal,  without  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But, 
as  we  were  already  reminded  in  the  Comm.  on  1  Cor.  xv.,  the  apos- 
tle in  no  respect  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  pure  spiritual  extension  of 
life  into  eternity  ;  without  corporeality  there  can  be  no  everlasting 
happiness,  or  eternity  for  the  creature.  But  even  conceding  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  body,  our  passage  still 
retains  its  obscurity.     For  we  can  well  understand  how  the  tmyeioq 
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=  EK  yrjg  may  be  opposed  to  the  ^k  Geoi)*  (^.  e.,  not  only  ahs  Deo 
data,  but  =  nveviiiaTiK?]),  and  alcjvcog  (in  as  far  as  the  glorified  body 
is  destined  for  everlasting  life) ;  but  it  is  incomprehensible  how  Paul 
can  style  the  glorified  body  dxeiQOTTOL7]Tog^  seeing  that  even  the  earthly 
is  not  made  with  hands,  or  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  ev  roZc 
ovQavolg^  in  the  heavens,  as  the  clothing-upon  (ver.  2)  must  assuredly 
be  considered  as  taking  place  upon  earth.  The  first  difficulty  is 
solved  by  supposing  that  there  hovered  before  the  apostle's  mind 
a  parallel  between  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the  earthly  moveable 
sanctuary  made  by  man,  and  the  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  by 
human  hands,  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  building  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  the  former  corresponds  the  earthly  perishable  body,  thence  oMa 
rov  aicrjvovc,^  i.  e.,  onrjvcjdrjgj  to  the  latter  the  new  glorified  body, 
which  is  styled  dx^ipoTTobirog,  merely  as  contrasted  with  the  xeiQo- 
noL7]rov  which  is  to  be  understood  with  oKrjvovg.  The  expression 
ev  Toiq  ovpavoTg  is  not  to  be  received  as  implying  that  the  new  body 
was  preserved  as  it  w^ere  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  descended  to 
man  ;  but  Paul  anticipates  the  idea  of  the  clothing-upon,  and  thinks 
of  the  believer  clothed  with  the  new  body  as  in  heaven,  so  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood  :  which  is  of  heavenly  nature  ;  with 
which  (what  is  impossible  with  the  earthly  body),  we  can  exist  in 
heaven.  As  we  may  say  that  the  new  body  is  eK  Oeovy  so  also  t^ 
ovpavcoVy  as  in  ver.  2,  because  the  forming  power  is  Divine,  and  mani- 
fests itself  from  heaven.  Another  difficultv  which  has  been  im- 
agined  in  the  edv  KaraXvd^,  '^x^iiev  (the  present  is  employed  with  a 
future  signification  as  expressing  the  perfect  conviction  that  it  will 
be  so),  and  which  has  been  deemed  to  compel  the  assumption 
that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  a  physical  body  received  by  man 
immediately  after  death,  and  which  he  retained  until  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  I  cannot  admit  to  be  such.f  For  ^dv  does  not  assert 
that  the  possession  of  a  new  body  takes  place  immediately  on  the 

*  Pinally,  we  have  no  authority  for  understanding  the  h  Qeov  as  merely  synonymous 
with  kK  or  did.  6e2,TJ/j.arog  Qeov;  but  as  God  in  his  nature  is  a  Spirit,  all  things  spiritual 
spring  from  his  nature.  Yerse  18  is  unquestionably  to  be  understood  thus,  and  it  can  be 
received  in  no  other  sense  in  the  present  passage.  But  it  then  follows  that  not  only  the 
Spirit,  but  also  the  higher  corporeahty,  proceeds  from  God ;  and  this  by  no  means  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  that  matter  is  of  a  nature 
absolutely  different  from  God,  and  produced  alone  by  his  will. 

I  See  Flatt  on  this  passage,  and  Schneckenburger's  Beitr.  zur  Einl.  ins  Neue  Tes. 
(Stuttgart,  1836)  p.  124,  seq.,  in  which  this  view  of  a  physical  body  is  laid  down.  Menken 
(Versuch  einer  Anleitung,  etc.,  Frankf  1805,  p.  61,  seq.,  190)  believes  that  here  on  earth 
man  possesses  a  more  subtle  body  besides  the  earthly  one,  a  view  not  corroborated  by 
the  holy  Scriptures,  any  more  than  Lange's  supposition  that  the  soul,  according  to  the 
place  of  its  abode,  forms  a  more  subtle  body  for  itself  (see  p.  701,  seq.);  -that  man  is  never 
absolutely  unclothed.  "Were  this  the  case,  the  dead  could  not  be  called  Trvev/iara,  as  in  1 
Pet.  iii.  18;  Ileb.  xii.  23.  See  further  concerning  the  supposition  of  a  physical  body, 
Groos'  work,  Dor  unverwesliche  Leib  als  Organ  des  Geistes  und  Sitz  der  Seelenstorungen, 
Heidelberg,  183  7. 
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dissolution  of  the  old,  but  only  states  in  general  terms  that  such 
dissolution  must  take  place  as  its  necessary  condition.  Finally,  the 
apostle  considers  the  reception  of  the  new  glorified  body  as  near  at 
hand  (see  on  1  Thess.  iv.  15),  and  that  he  himself  would  perhaps 
receive  it  while  yet  living. 

Vers.  2-4. — ^This  hope  is  clearly  evident  in  the  following  verses, 
in  which  Paul  describes  existence  in  this  mortal  body  as  similar  to 
the  longing  of  the  uriGig  after  deliverance.  (See  on  Rom.  viii.  19, 
seq.)  The  burden  of  the  existence  which  only  pleases  the  flesh, 
compels  the  spirit  to  sigh  for  a  more  elevated  condition,  and  this  is 
indicated  by  the  expression  eTcevdvoaodai^  which  is  further  described 
in  the  Iva  KaranoOij  rb  Bvrjrov  vnb  rrjg  ^o)7Jg.  (See  iv.  10,  11  ^  1  Cor. 
XV.  54.)  But  for  the  accompanying  £<}^'  w  ov  deXofxev  EKdvoaoOaty  not 
that  we  ivould  he  unclothed,  we  might  suppose  that  e-nevdvoaoBat 
merely  indicated  the  general  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this 
clause  unquestionably  refers  back  to  the  sentiment  touched  upon  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  which  is  here  as  it  were  authentically  interpreted. 
Paul  regards  it  as  an  especial  happiness  not  to  taste  death  at  all, 
not  to  be  obliged  to  put  ofi'  {Endvaaodai)  this  body,  but  to  be  glorified 
living,  like  Ellas,  drawing  the  heavenly  body  over  the  present  mortal 
body  like  a  garment,  but  of  course  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mor- 
tal body  is  absorbed  in  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  body. — In  this 
otherwise  clear  and  simple  passage  the  elye  koI  evdvadjievot,  ov  yvfivol 
evps07]a6jj.£da,  if  also  being  clothed,  etc.,  is  however  unintelligible. 
Whether  we  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  etTrep,  or  elye  with 
Griesbach,  makes  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  idea.  Certainly 
elTiEp,  provided  that,  gives  a  more  emphatic  prominence  to  the  con- 
dition, but  precisely  for  this  reason  it  may  have  been  substituted  for 
the  milder  elye,^^  if  that  is  to  say  (thus  expressing  the  idea  merely 
as  a  presupposition).  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  ov  yvfivoi,  which 
further  defines  the  evdvodjievot.  The  Codd.  D.  F.  Gr.  have  indeed 
the  reading  eKdvodiievoi,  and  Reiche  (Gdttinger  Oster-Programm,  of 
1836)  declares  himself  in  its  favour.  But  critical  authorities  at  once 
decide  for  evdvodixevot,  which  reading  has  also  been  inserted  by  Lach- 
mann in  the  text  ;  the  supposition  may  therefore  arise  that  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  evdvodf^evoL  led  to  the  substitution  of  one 
letter  for  another.  Now  if  we  maintain  evdvodfxevot  to  be  the  genu- 
ine reading,  we  must  next  enquire  if  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally  or  metaphorically  ?-f  Usteri  defends  the  former  view,  Billroth 

*  See  Hartung's  Partikellehre,  pt.  i.,  pp.  343,  406.     Hermann,  ad  Yiger.  pag.  834. 

f  Flatt  has  given  another  explanation  of  the  passage ;  this  however  fails  in  every 
particular,  and  we  therefore  only  mention  it  in  passing.  He  translate  it,  "  Although  we, 
if  only  clothed  with  it  (not  clothed  upon)  shall  not  be  found  without  a  body,  i.  e.,  will 
then  be  in  no  worse  position  than  they  who  are  changed."  But  the  "  only"  and  likewise 
the  '•  althou$;h"  are  not  found  in  the  text.     It  is  also  a  false  notion  that  the  apostle  re» 
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the  latter ;  according  to  the  former  the  meaning  is,  "  Even  though 
we  are  clothed  with  the  garment  of  righteousness,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  destitute  of  this/'  while  the  latter  as- 
serts its  signification  to  be,  "  If  we  shall  be  found  clothed  with  the 
body,  and  not  without  a  body/'  Unquestionably  Usteri's  view  is 
the  only  correct  one,*  for  even  if  Billroth's  explanations  would  not, 
as  Usteri  thinks,  require  evdedvfievot,  the  Kai  is  nevertheless  not  well 
reconcileable  with  it.  And  the  fact  that  tnevdvaaadai  implies  that 
the  body  is  not  yet  put  off,  is  entirely  decisive  ;  for  koI  ydp  n.  r.  A. 
(ver.  2)  is  connected  with  edv  KaraXvdxj  (ver.  1)  as  a  heightening  of 
the  idea,  thus,  "  For  we  know,  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved 
(^.  e.,  if  we  die),  that  we  have  a  heavenly  building  ;  for  even  in  this 
body  we  sigh  earnestly  after  the  clothing-upon  with  the  heavenly." 
It  would  consequently  be  perfectly  pleonastic  if  ver.  3  asserted, 
"  that  is  to  say,  not  being  already  dead,''  for  when  death  has  taken 
place,  the  clothing-upon  (EnevdvaaodaL)  ceases  to  be  possible.  It 
only  remains  to  enquire  if  Billroth's  remarks  against  the  figurative 
explanation  of  yvfivogy  and  to  which  Eeiche  yields  assent,  may  be  dis- 
proved. He  first  observes,  that  evSvoaoOat,  must  be  drawn  from  the 
same  imagery  as  afterwards  eKdvaaoOai.  But  the  Kai  and  the  added 
oi'  yvfivoi  sufficiently  shew  that  the  apostle  is  passing  over  to  an- 
other figure  ;  the  words  may  therefore  be  understood,  "  It  being 
supposed  beforehand  that  we  in  another  sense  shall  not  be  found 
naked,  but  well  clothed."  -Billroth's  second  observation  is,  that 
there  is  here  no  occasion  whatever  for  mentioning  the  difference  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  But  as  in  ver.  10  this  is 
openly  stated,  it  is  here  perfectly  natural  ;  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  room  to  suppose  that  it  was  perfectly  sufficient  to  be 
yet  living  at  the  Parousia  of  Christ  in  order  to  attain  the  cloth- 
ing-upon ;  this  error  is  refuted  by  Paul  in  ver.  3,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  to  participate  in  the  blessing,  and  not  to  taste  death, 
a  standing  in  grace  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  was  a  necessary 
condition.  In  the  third  remark  Billroth  is  correct  in  opposition  to 
Usteri,  but  this  concerns  only  an  incidental  point  of  his  explanation, 
^he  latter  incorrectly  receives  evSvodfievoL  not  as  identical  with  ov 
yvfjivoLy  but  as  maintaining  the  reference  to  the  oUrjTrlptov  t-^  ovpavov 
(ver.  2).  This  is  entirely  liable  to  Billroth's  objection,  viz.,  that  of 
confounding  the  distinction  between  EvdvaaaOac  and  enevdvaaoOac, 
Without  entering  more  fully  into  it,  Usteri's  view  conveys  a  mean- 
ing altogether,  unsupported.     He  translates,  "  provided  only,  even 

garded  tho  being  changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  53)  as  something  evil;  it  is  rather  set  forth  as  an 
advantage,  just  as  being  clothed,  and  becoming  clothed  upon. 

*  Viz.,  in  the  main  point,  for  in  other  particulars  Usteri  has  likewise  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion,  as  tho  following  will  shew.  (See  Paul.  Lehrbegr.  p.  359  and  391, 
seq.,  in  tho  fourth  edition.)    Ciirjsostom  has  given  essentially  the  same  explanation. 
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after  we  have  put  it  on,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked."  But  how  is 
it  conceivable  that  after  the  clothing  with  the  glorified  body  has 
taken  place,  any  one  shall  be  found  naked  ?  He  who  is  naked, 
/.  e.,  without  the  garment  of  righteousness,  the  new  nature,  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  be  clothed-upon.  The  ov  yviivoi  is  there- 
fore only  an  epexegesis  to  the  synonym  ^vSvadfievoLy  i,  e.,  clothed, 
and  is  applied  to  those  who  have  put  on  (the  garment  of  rigbteuus- 
ness).  (In  ver.  2  kv  tovtg)  =  to  t0'  w  of  ver.  4,  cannot  be  received 
in  the  signification  of  "it^saj  but  according  to  ver.  4  oK/jvet  is  rather 
to  be  supplied.  On  the  contrary  the  £0'  w  of  ver.  4  is  decidedly 
conjunctive,  not  the  relative  with  the  preposition  [see  on  Kom. 
V.  12]  ;  and  is  best  explained  by  the  Hebrew  "i»5?a.  Gen.  xxxix.  23  ; 
Ps,  X.  6,  and  not  by  classic  use  as  =  em  tovtg)  coore.  Where  in  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  conjunctively,  it  is  best  rendered  ^'  in  that, 
because." 

Ver.  5. — In  order  to  strengthen  this  hope,  Paul  continues  that 
God,  who  had  prepared  for  him  and  all  believers  this  blessed  cloth- 
ing with  the  spiritual  body,  had  also  bestowed  his  Spirit  upon  them 
in  this  life  as  a  pledge  and  voucher.  (In  Karepyd^eodai  regenera- 
tion is  conceived  as  a  new  creation,  referring  to  iv.  6. — 'E/^  avro 
Tovro  regards  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  the  perfection  of  man 
generally.  [See  Comm.  on  Rom.  viii.  23.] — The  fcai  is,  with  Lach- 
mann,  best  omitted  ;  the  6  dove  k.  r.  A.,  can  then  be  fittingly  taken 
as  in  apposition  to  Qe6<;. — Whether  dppajSojv  is  translated  earnest- 
money,  or  pledge,  is  quite  immaterial,  as  the  two  substantially  co- 
incide in  import  ;  the  sense  is,  "  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us  on  earth,  is  the  pledge  for  our  attainment 
of  the  object  in  the  future/') 

Vers.  6-9. — The  apostle  then  states  the  conclusion  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  will  ever  have  confidence,  striving  only  to  please  the 
Lord,  whether  here  or  there.  The  words  navroTe  dappovvreg  cpiXonixov- 
lieda  ti.  T.  A.,  form  the  principal  idea.  A  large  parenthesis  is,  however, 
introduced  by  the  accessory  idea,  which  Paul,  with  a  glance  at  cre- 
vd^eiv  of  ver.  2,  connects,  by  the  words  koL  elSojeg — nvgioVj  with  the 
leading  proposition.  The  aai  has,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thought,  which  somewhat  limits  OappeXv,  an  almost  adversative  signifi- 
cation :  ''  Since  we  weU  know  that  while  on  earth  we  are,  as  it  were, 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  comparison  with  our  true  home,  which  is  with  the 
Lord."  But  tne  parenthesis  has  been  erroneously  restricted  to  ver, 
7,  and  even  by  Billroth,  believing  that  dappovfiev  in  ver.  8  resumes 
again  the  dappovvreg  of  ver.  6,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  evdoKovnev 
is  the  principal  verb.  Lachmann  has  properly  extended  the  paren- 
thesis to  vers.  7  and  8,  and  thus  brought  out  clearly  the  real  sense 
of  the  passage.  The  parenthesis  thus  describes  the  subordinate  na- 
ture of  the  walking  by  faith  which  involves  necessarily  the  eTmroOelv 
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(ver.  2),  while  even  to  this  condition  is  ascribed  ^'confidence''  {Bap- 
pelv)^  without,  however,  denying  that  the  being  with  the  Lord,  the 
TTepiirarelv  dia  eMov^,  is  to  be  preferred.  (See  Phil.  i.  23.)  In  addi- 
tion, the  Sid  here  expresses  the  condition  that  is  to  pervade,  as  it 
were,  the  life  of  man.  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  i.  p.  339.)  Num.  xii. 
8  may  be  compared  as  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  antithesis  of 
faith  and  sight  here  mentioned.  It  is  there  said  :  n'T^ha  nV^  ^JN-^^a 
which  the  LXX.  translate  tv  eldei  kol  ov  6l'  alvLyfjLdrcjv. 

Ver.  10. — Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  this  verse,  see  on 
Kom.  ii.  6,  xiv.  10.  The  apparent  contradition  with  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3  ; 
John  iii.  18,  is  simply  explained  thus,  that  the  holy  are  so  far  not 
to  be  judged,  as  Christ  only  knows  them  in  their  holiness.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  only  makes  use  of  the  expression  del  rjudg  cpavepo)- 
OTJvai,  we  must  he  manifested.  The  rd  did  rov  o^narog  scil.  Trpa;^- 
Oevra'''  plainly  refers  back  to  the  glorification  of  the  body,  and  we 
may  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  supply  ev 
Tw  o(x)}xaTi  to  the  KOjjilorjTat,  which  would  concede  to  our  moral  con- 
duct an  influence  upon  the  future  body. 

Vers.  11,  12. — The  apostle  was  now  able  to  return  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  his  apostolic  office.  He  declares  that  this 
reveals  itself  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  perfectly  true,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  needs  no  self-commendation  (iii.  1)  towards  them ;  he  wishes 
only  by  the  open  exhibition  of  his  labours  to  give  occasion  to  the 
Corinthians  to  free  themselves  from  those  who  indulged  in  self-pan- 
egyrics. Billroth's  supposition  relative  to  this  passage,  who  thinks 
that,  according  to  Gal.  i.  10,  TreWofiev  (ver.  11)  implies  treacherous 
persuasion,  is  liable  to  serious  doubt.  The  connexion  by  no  means 
sanctions  it,  though  it  still  might  be  said  that  Paul  chose  the  ex- 
pression with  a  view  to  the  accusation  of  his  antagonists,  as  in  fact 
the  following  dS  naturally  suggests.  The  sense  would  then  be  this  : 
"  As  our  opponents  say,  we  treacherously  persuade  men,  but  our 
sincerity  is  manifest  before  God."  The  dcpopii?]  Kavx^jfJ^arog  vnep 
rjficjv,  occasion  of  glorying  on  our  behalf,  is  to  be  understood  thus  : 
Paul  desires,  by  an  open  exhibition  of  his  proceedings,  to  convince 
the  Corinthians  of  his  sincerity,  that  they  may  joyfully  glory  in  him  as 
their  teacher,  and  defend  him  against  the  false  teachers.  Their  false- 
hood is  expressed  by  the  antithesis  ev  -rrpoocoTTO),  ov  KapSta.  Paul  glories 
in  heart  {napdia),  for  God  is  his  glory,  as  is  immediately  set  forth. 

Vers.  13-15. — Love  alone,  Paul  continues,  is  the  impelling  power 
to  his  conduct ;  however  men  may  regard  it,  as  moderate  or  immoder- 
ate self-praise,  he  has  in  this  not  himself  in  view,  but  either  God 
(vvhom  he  especially  desired  to  honour  by  his  work)  or  his  brethreo. 

*  Bongel  erroneously  supplies  Ko/ui^ofxeva,  although  he  in  other  respects  correctly  in- 
terprets the  apostolic  idea,  homo  cum  corpore  bene  vel  male  agit,  cum  corpore  mercedem 
capit. 
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The  antitliesis  ehe  e^earrjfiev,  etre  (7(j>)(ppovovfj,ev,  whether  we  are  beside 
ourselves  or  are  sober,  has  been  first  correctly  understood  by  Bill- 
roth. It  is  not  a  different  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  apostlei 
that  is  here  under  consideration  ;  for  we  cannot  perceive  how  he 
could  be  led  to  the  mention  of  this ;  but  the  various  judgments 
passed  on  the  same  conduct  by  the  parties  in  Corinth.  However 
they  may  judge,  Paul  means  to  say,  under  no  circumstances  does  he 
seek  his  own  ;  should  they  regard  his  praise  as  immoderate,  his  aim 
is  to  praise  Grod  and  not  himself ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  deem 
the  praise  moderate,  he  wishes  therein  to  consider  the  weak  brethren. 
Love  is  with  him  the  element  which  annihilates  self.  Therefore  the 
love  of  Christ  (i.  e.,  not  love  towards  Christ,  but  that  which  he  bears 
within  himself,  and  imparts  to  his  people)  is,  as  it  were,  the  destruction 
of  all  those  belonging  to  him  ;  since  he  died  for  all,  therefore  all  (who 
accept  him)  likewise  die  for  him,  i.  e.,  they  are  annihilated  in  their 
independent  existence  ;  they  live  no  longer  for  themselves,  but  for 
Christ. — The  only  difficulty  existing  here  is  in  the  fact  (apart  from 
the  idea  of  substitution  already  considered  at  Kom.  v.  12)  that  ver. 
14  says  precisely  dpa  ol  ndvreg  dnEdavoVy  then  did  all  die,  which 
makes  the  death  of  all  appear  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  substitute  for  all,  while  in  ver.  15  the  dneOavev,  Iva  k.t.  X., 
represents  the  death  of  all  as  an  act  depending  on  their  own  pleasure, 
to  wit,  how  they  should  believe.  The  difficulty  may  be  thus  explained  : 
without  the  death  of  Christ,  absolutely  none  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  die  to  himself,  for  that  is  possible  only  by  entering  into  and  ap- 
propriating his  life  of  love  ;  but  man  may  always  hinder,  by  his  re- 
sistance, the  power  of  Christ,  "  which  kills,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  alive,''  from  perfecting  his  work  in  him.  From  this  obstruct 
ing  resistance  the  15th  verse  is  intended  to  withhold  the  Corinth- 
ians. Before  Christ's  death  it  was  a  subject  of  reproof  to  no  man 
that  he  lived  to  himself,  but  after  Christ's  death  it  was  a  crime  in 
all  those  to  whom  the  word  of  the  cross  had  come.  In  this  manner 
a  strict  connexion  is  visible  with  ver.  16.  (In  e^iarrjutv  excess  and 
exaggeration,  in  this  connexion,  of  praise,  are  represented  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  eKoraoig  or  fiavia. — Chrysostom  well  elucidates  owe- 
Xei,  constrains,  of  ver.  14,  by  ?J  dyd-nr]  ovfc  d(plr]OLv  ^avxa^eiv  fie,  love  does 
not  2^e^'i^iit  rne  to  rest.  See  Acts  xviii.  5. — The  el  is  wanting  in 
B.C.D.E.F.G.,  and  is  justly  omitted  by  Lachmann  ;  it  is  only  intro- 
duced to  join  the  dpa  more  easily,  and  also  probably  in  order  to 
remove  the  apparent  pleonasm  with  ver.  15.  But  the  hypotlietical 
conception  of  the  substitution  is  perfectly  untenable  ;  the  idea  ap- 
plies to  no  one  except  Christ,  who  only,  as  the  second  Adam,  could 
be  a  substitute  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  v-nep  plainly  stands 
here  —  dvri,  for  only  upon  this  supposition  does  the  dpa  k.  t.  X, 
acquire  significance.     See  on  Matth.  xx,  28.) 
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Vers.  16,  17. — Under  this  point  of  view,  Paul  adds,  he  beholds 
all  believers  ;  he  regards  the  old  map  in  them  as  dead  in  Christ, 
and  sees  in  them  only  the  new  creature,  i.  e.,  he  treats  them  as 
truly  renewed,  and  he  therefore  has  no  occasion  to  emptoy  any 
worldly  considerations  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  as  the  false 
teachers  do  (ver.  12).  For  the  ovS^va,  no  one  (ver.  16),  is  not  to  be 
received  absolutely  of  every  man  without  exception,  it  is  explained 
in  ver.  17  by  the  ev  Xptorijj.  The  nard  odpica  (ver.  16)  corresponds 
with  the  dpxcua  (ver.  IT),  as  fcard  -nveviJLa  is  to  be  supplied  to  Kaivd. 
The  entire  passage  is  based  upon  the  parallel  between  the  new 
birth  and  a  new  creation  ;  therefore  the  Kacvbg  dvdpojnog  is  here  also 
styled  Kacvrj  Krioig  =  nttin^j  ^'^1^,  as  the  Jews  already  denominated 
proselytes.  (See  at  John  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  24.)  Besides, 
the  rd  dpxaXa  nap/jWev  fc.  r.  X.,  contains  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xliii  18, 
19,  a  passage  which  is  evidently  referred  to  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  5.  The 
prophetic  passage  relates,  indeed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  entire  old 
condition  of  the  world,  and  to  tha  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  sentiment  admits  equally  an  individual  as  a  general 
application.  In  this  clear  train  of  thought  the  el  de  koL  eyv^tcafiev  Kara 
odpKa  XpLOTov,  dXXd  vvv  ovKtri  yLvcoGKOfiev,  and  if  also  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now,  etc.,  alone  presents  a  difficulty.  But 
if  we  do  not  allow  our  vision  to  be  obscured  by  the  various  explana- 
tions of  our  passage,  the  following  very  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  presents  itself :  ^'  I  no  longer  know  any  man  after  the  iiesh, 
not  even  Christ  himself,  of  whom  it  might  be  supposed  that  what 
was  true  in  the  case  of  men,  is  inapplicable  to  him."  The  words 
consequently  represent  the  ovSeva  as  taken  in  the  most  extended, 
sense.  Even  in  Christ  an  event  took  place  analogous  to  that 
which  happens  to  man  in  regeneration  ;  in  the  resurrection  his 
flesVily  life  (Kard  odpaa)  passed  over  into  a  spiritual  life  {liard  nvevfia), 
and  in  this  Paul  means  to  say,  he  alone  knows  Christ.  Unques- 
tionably the  el  68  naX  tyvuKaiiev  would  thus  imply  that  Paul  had 
already,  before  his  conversion,  seen  the  Lord  at  his  visits  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;''*•■  but  this  supposition  occasions  not  the  least  difficulty.  Glanc- 
ing back  at  tbe  ^:v  npcjodjuco  Kavx(^fievovg  of  ver.  12,  we  may  find  in 
the  words  a  gentle  antithesis  against  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  personal  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer  while  on  earth, 
employing  this  circumstance  in  opposition  to  Paul  ;f  but  this  ref- 
erence is  at  all  events  incidental,  and  not  subsequently  enlarged 

< 

*  See  the  general  introduction  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  §  i.  Yol.  III.  p.  420,  note. 

f  The  subject  here  is  by  no  moans  a  relationship  with  the  Redeemer,  as  claimed  by 
Storr  in  order  to  gain  support  for  his  bypothcsis  that  the  sect  of  Christ  were  followers  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  It  can  bo  merely  inferred  from  this  passage  that  if  any  one 
iaii)utcd  so  high  a  value  to  mere  iutercourso  wit  i  Christ,  he  would  have  rated  still  mors 
highly  natural  relationship.     (See  coaceruiug  this,  Introd.  §  1.) 
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upon.  But  in  opposition  to  our  simple  exposition  of  the  passage,  it 
may  be  alleged  that  Paul  commonly,  and  especially  also  in  the  im- 
mediately following  verses,  brings  promiaently  forward  the  suffering 
and  dying  Christ  ;  how  then  can  he  say  here  :  ^'now  we  know  him 
no  more  ?"  the  vvv  in  ver.  16  would  seem  certainly  to  contrast  his 
state  of  conversion  with  his  earlier,  unconverted  state.  Does  Paul 
thus  also,  after  his  conversion,  know  Christ  Kara  adpKa,  i.  e.,  in  his 
sufferings  ?  This  view  is  especially  held  forth  by  Baur  (iiber  die 
Christusparthei,  in  the  TUb.  Zeitschr.  1831,  pt.  iv.  p.  95).  But  if 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  he  decidedly  men- 
tions it  as  past,  representing  death  as  vanquished  by  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  he  can  therefore  with  perfect  justness  assert,  even  attributing 
due  importance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  I  now  know  Christ 
only  as  the  glorified."  This  objection,  therefore,  cannot  materially 
affect  the  correctness  of  our  supposition,  the  more  so  as  every  other 
explanation  of  the  passage  has  a  forced  character.  This  appears  to 
me  especially  to  apply  to  Baur's  explanation  of  the  passage,  which 
refers  ycvcjoKeLv  Kara  odpfca  XpLOTov  to  the  Judaizing  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  so  that  odp^  indicates  what  is  national,  what  is 
subject  to  popular  prejudices.  But  then  the  article  would  be 
required  ;  6  Kara  odptca  XQiorog  could  alone  indicate  the  Jewish 
conception  of  the  Messiah.  Again,  this  view  would  likewise  weaken 
the  personal  to  a  simply  abstract  meaning,  whence  also  Baur  asserts 
that  ovdev ,  may  likewise  stand  for  ovSeva  ;  but  I  can  see  nothing 
which  justifies  such  an  assumption.  The  connexion  rather  requires 
that  the  stress  should  be  laid  precisely  upon  persons,  for  at  ver.  14 
the  apostle  starts  from  the  thought  that  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him  to  judge  every  person,  not  according  to  his  exterior, 
but  according  to  his  relation  to  Christ.  2a/o^  here  signifies  not  sin, 
but  external  qualities  in  opposition  to  internal,  though  unquestion- 
ably there  cleaves  to  the  external  the  idea  of  infirmity  {aodhei,d) 
which  Paul  also  expressly  ascribes  to  Christ  (xiii.  4). 

Ver.  18. — This  new  creation  is  however  God's  work  alone.  He 
has  reconciled  men  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  given  to  them 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  i,  e.,  the  economy  whereby  the  higher 
spiritual  powers  acquired  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  men,  are  dif- 
fused in  a  regular  manner  over  "the  whole  race  (see  on  iii.  9).  Bill- 
roth's  objection  that  thus  first  'r)iidg  refers  to  all  men,  and  then  r]nlv 
only  to  Paul  or  the  teachers,  is  nullified  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  not  for  the  teachers  alone,  but  for 
all.  True,  the  one  class  sustains  toward  it  an  active,  the  other  a  pas- 
sive relation  ;  but  inasmuch  as  reconciliation  in  the  subject  is  not 
merely  a  single  momentary  event,  but  continuous,  so  likewise  the 
teachers  again  sustain  in  this  respect  a  passive  relation^  for  they  also 
require  reconciliation  and  its  proclamation.  Finally,  regarded  ob- 
YoL.  IV.— 29 
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jectively,  the  reconciliation  is  accomplished  once  for  all ;  henco  the 
form  KaraXXd^avTO^, 

Ver.  19. — This  verse  only  repeats,  by  way  of  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  idea  of  ver.  18.  (The  pleonastic  wf  on  is  found 
again  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  Winer's  Grr.  §  65,  9.*)  It  was  not  necessary 
here  to  render  prominent  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ;  therefore  f/r 
KaraXMaocov  is  to  be  understoodf  =  Karrj^Xa^ej  so  that  here  again 
the  preterite  signifies  the  reconciliation  to  be  complete,  as  by  difievoQ 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  in  the  form  of  utterance  is  con- 
ceived as  Xoyog  rfjg  naraXXay^g^  the  word  of  reconciliation,  is  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  established.  On  the  contrary  the  act  of  forgiving 
8in  is  conceived  in  the  p)  Xoyc^6[isvog  rd  TTaQanrdjfiaTaj  not  reckoning 
their  trespasses,  as  abiding,  extending  through  the  entire  history  of 
humanity.  It  is  however  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  with  this 
negative  side  the  positive  one  of  imparting  righteousness  must  be 
considered  as  connected.  (See  at  Kom.  iv.  3-5.)  For  that  man  only 
can  truly  beheve  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin-  in  whom  the  new  birth 
has  taken  place.  'KaraXXayr]  and  its  import  has  already  been  treated 
upon  at  Rom.  iii.  24,  25.  This  passage  is  the  one  which  above  all 
others  is  appealed  to  for  the  view  that  men  alone  are  reconciled,  be- 
cause God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  reconciliation.  But  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  considered  by  the  apostle  as  equally  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  with  this  the  Son  is  conceived  as  render- 
ing the  satisfaction  to  the  Father,  i,  e.,  love  as  fulfilling  the  de- 
mands of  justice.^  This  view  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
which  appears  in  ver.  21,  and  which  presupposes  a  reconciliation 
with  Grod,  although  the  expression  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  the  remarks  on  John  iii.  16.)  It  is  only  under  this  point  of 
view  that  it  can  be  conceived  how  reconciliation  may  be  considered 
an  act  for  the  annunciation  of  which  a  ministry  with  a  new  economy 
is  founded.  If  the  reconciliation  were  solely  on  the  side  of  man,  it 
could  only  be  preached  that  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  had  taken 
place,  which  renders  possible  the  reconciliation  of  the  subject ;  but 

*  In  piofane  Greek  dg  6tl  never  occurs,  except  in  tue  connexion  <l>g  on  fiuXiara.  See 
Hermann,  ad  Viger.  p.  853. 

f  The  argument  employed  by  Riickert  in  opposition  to  this  is  without  weight.  He 
first  says  the  paraphrase  with  yv  is  not  usual  with  Paul ;  it  is  certainly  not  ofton  em- 
ployed by  him,  but  nevertheless  occurs  in  Gal.  i.  23.  Next  that  the  imperfect  is  not 
applicable  here,  but  in  r/v  the  aorist  is  included  as  well  as  the  imperfect.  And  lastly,  that 
KarclXdaGCJv  then  requires  to  be  connected  with  ^v ;  but  John  i.  9  proves  that  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  \ 

■\.  The  Oebg  ev  XpLarC)  is  finally  to  be  connected  in  our  passage;  God  in  Christ,  i.  e., 
who  was  in  Christ,  reconciled  the  world  with  himself,  not  as  it  were  thus :  God  recon- 
ciled the  world  through  Christ  with  himself.  In  the  first  acceptation  we  are  reminded  of 
John  xiv.  9,  "  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  Son  is  not  God  aside 
from  the  Father,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  one  sole  God,  the  pure  essentially  equal 
beam  of  original  light 
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Hie  cliurch  has  ever  taught  that  reconciliation  was  really  effected 
upon  Golgotha,  and  its  preaching  has  in  this  form  alone  a  comfort- 
ing and  soul-transforming  power.  (A  slight  anacoluthon  cannot  be 
denied  in  the  participle  d^pcevog  i  the  former  should  have  been  tdtTo 
corresponding  to  r^v  KaraXXdaooyv  :  the  participle  suggests  the  idea, 
that  the  institution  of  the  words  of  reconciliation  is  parallel  with  the 
\j.7]  Xoyi^oiievog  avrolg  rd  TrapafXTddiiara,  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
interpreters  should  imagine  the  words  Kal  Oe^voq  h  7]\uv  «,  r.  A.  to 
signify  "  he  hath  removed  our  sins"  \X6yov  ndhai  —  rationem  inire\ 
But  this  interpretation  requires  no  special  refutation.) 

Vers.  20,  21.— The  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Christ's  place, -^ 
the  entreating  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  i.  e.,  to  accept  the  re- 
conciliation which  has  already  taken  place,  is  then  precisely  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministration  instituted  by  God.f  For  on  God's  part  all 
is  effected  ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  on  the  side  of  man  that  he  accept 
the  gift  of  God,  and,  putting  away  sin,  permit  the  righteousness  of 
God  to  be  bestowed  on  him.  In  conclusion,  it  is  here  evident  that 
dfiapTia^  sin,  indicates  a  condition  ;  dtKaioavvr]  Qeov  also  implies  the 
^tate  of  righteousness  (the  signification  '^  declaring  righteous,"  is 
entirely  inapplicable)  which  true  reconciliation,  and  the  regenera- 
tion connected  therewith,  calls  forth.  But  inasmuch  as  this  condi- 
tion is  a  derived,!  growing  state,  nay  even  one  which  may  be  again 
lost,  and' which  must  ever  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  original  source  of 
life,  it  is  not  with  the  condition  itself  that  salvation  is  connected, 
but  with  the  power  which  creates  it,  i.  e.,  objectively,  Christ  and  his 
work,  subjectively,  faith.  (See  upon  this  subject  the  extended  ob- 
servations at  Bom.  iii.  21.)  The  rbv  dfiaprtav  ^rj  yvovra  diiaprlav 
e-rrolrjaEy  made  Mm  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  is  peculiar  to  our  passage. 
G-al.  iii.  13  is  similar  ;  yevofievog  vnep  vfiCdv  Kardpa,  becoming  a  curse 
for  us.  The  t-noirjae  however  gives  more  prominence  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  which  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  not  compulsory,  but 
as  entirely  in  concert  with  the  will  of  the  Son.  It  is  also  the  same 
in  Eom.  viii.  3. — 'The  assumption  that  dfiapria  here  stands  for  sacri- 
fice for  sin  =  nNtfltn  or  &«;«,  Lev.vi.  23  ;  Num.  viii.  8,  is  liable  to  the 
difficulty  of  requiring  that  we  give  to  duapria  two  significations. 

*  It  is  true  that  v-ep  might  here  also  be  understood  as  '*  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
Christ ;"  but  the  idea  of  "  ambassador,"  as  well  as  the  clause  "  as  if  God  were  beseechmg 
by  us,"  forbid  us  to  overlook  the  idea  of  substitution. 

f  This  holds  not  merely  of  preaching  to  those  who  are  yet  to  be  converted,  but  also 
for  Christians,  who  always  require  not  only  the  renewal  of  repentance,  but  also  of  tlio 
assurance  of  reconciliation.  "Without  this  announcement  of  the  atonement  for  the  world, 
preaching  would  possess  no  specifically  Christian  character.  It  is,  finally,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remind  oiir  readers  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  plant,  but  -it  is  requisite  to  water  and 
likewise  to  continue  to  cultivate  on  right  soil;  and  in  reference  to  this  demand  of  the 
church,  preaching  naturally  includes  many  other  objects. 

X  Therefore  ev  avToj,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  the  same  as  6t'  avrov,  but  may  be 
-explained  by  "in  case,  and  so  flir  as  we  live  in  his  fellowship." 
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The  opinion  tliat  dfiaprla  stands  for  the  concrete  dixaprtjdXoc  must  be 
rejected  ;  for  the  thought  is  wholly  inapposite  that  God  has  made 
him  who  is  holy  a  sinner.  It  is  simplest  after  the  analogy  of  Eom, 
viii.  3,  to  retain  the  signification  "  sin."  God  made  him  who  had  no 
thought  of  sin  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  com- 
mitted it)  to  be  sin,  i.  e.,  caused  him,  according  to  his  purpose,  to 
represent  sin  ;  regarded  him  in  his  real  unity  with  sinful  man,  as 
surety  and  sin-offering  for  the  race,  in  order  in  his  flesh  to  condemn 
sin  for  ever.     (See  on  Eom.  viii.  3  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24.) 

§  6.  The  Admonition. 
(vi.  1 — vii.  1.) 

As  the  servant  of  God  the  apostle  admonishes  the  Corinthians 
not  to  receive  grace  in  vain,  that  his  ministry  may  not  thereby  be 
blamed  ;  that  he  may  rather  approve  himself  a  servant  of  God, 
in  that,  although  overtaken  by  all  kinds  of  earthly  afflictions,  he 
is  nevertheless  faithful,  and  asserts  himself  victorious  over  every 
opposition  (vi.  1-10).  He  also  expressly  warns  them  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  darkness  and  its  works,  and  to  keep  themselves,  as 
belonging  to  God's  people,  free  from  all  pollution  (vi.  11 — vii.  1). 

Vers.  1-3. — Paul  does  not  assume  a  position  above  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  condescendingly  desires  to  become  a  fellow- worker  with 
them,  and  to  admonish  them  as  they  ought  to  admonish  themselves. 
Unquestionably  the  apostle  here  considers  the  possibility  of  the  grace 
received  by  any  one  being  again  lost.  The  dangerous  error  of  pre- 
destination which  asserts  that  grace  cannot  be  lost,  is  unknown  to 
Scripture,  and  experience  confirms  the  falsehood  of  it ;  as  thus  the 
conversion  of  many  who  at  a  later  period  again  become  apostates 
must  according  to  predestinarian  views,  be  referred  to  a  mere  volun- 
tas signi.  The  apostle  felt  himself  compelled  to  this  admonition  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  accusation  that  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  in  a  sluggish  and  indifferent  manner,  that  he  had  respect 
unto  men.  The  quotation  from  Isa.  xlix.  8,  with  which  he  supports 
his  admonition,  and  which  he  cites  faithfully  after  the  LXX.,  de- 
scribes the  day  of  grace  in  which  all  the  promises  were  fulfilled  ;  the 
mention  of  it  is  intended  to  awaken  reciprocal  and  grateful  love  in 
believers,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  them  to  make  true  use  of  a 
period  so  full  of  blessing.  It  is  likewise  intended  to  remind  them  that 
a  difficult  hour  of  temptation  may  arrive,  in  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  stand,  should  they  not  have  diligently  employed  the  day  of 
salvation.  (The  quotation  closely  follows  the  LXX. — Ae/cro^  has 
occurred  already,  Luke  iv.  24 ;  Acts  x.  35  ;  ebirpoodeKToq^  Kom.  xv. 
16. — In  ver.  3,  irpooKOirfi  =  OKuvdaXov,^ 
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Vers.  4-10. — Paul  then  depicts  in  a  varied  and  copious  discourse 
his  apostolic  labours,  which  must  recommend  him  as  a  servant  of 
God  (v.  12),  Three  divisions  are  distinguishable  in  the  entire  pas- 
sage ;  the  first  describes  external  afflictions  (as  far  as  tv  vTjareLaig) ; 
the  next  contains  expressions  of  spiritual  prerogatives  and  virtues 
(as  fer  as  ev  dwdfiei  Qeov) ;  and  then  antitheses  succeed,  in  which 
outward  affliction  is  contrasted  with  the  virtues,  and  the  latter  are 
represented  as  utterly  vanquishing  the  former.  Here  again  however 
we  cannot  without  forced  arts  give  any  reliable  reasons  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  ;  special  and  general  features  alternate, 
without  any  perceptible  reason  ;  the  apostolic  discourse  presses  on- 
ward without  order,  like  a  mighty  stream.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  seq., 
there  occurs  an  entirely  similar  passage.  In  the  present  passage  it 
is  striking  that  the  outward  matters  take  th^  first  place  ;  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  context  that  the  spiritual  advantages  would 
be  first  mentioned,  since  surely  in  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  ofiice 
these  are  of  pressing  importance.  But  Paul  proceeds  in  a  climax  ; 
he  passes  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  from  the  conflict  to  the 
victory.  (Concerning  orevoxi^pia  see  iv.  8  ;  omaraaraaLa  is  foimd  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  in  the  signification  of  "  confusion,"  as  also  at  2  Cor, 
xii.  20  ;  it  here  signifies  "  disturbed,  uncertain  life." — In  ver,  6  the 
iv  TTVEvyiari  dyiixt  arrests  attention  on  account  of  the  generality  of  the 
expression,  for  all  the  preceding  virtues  are  possible  only  through  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  this  reason  Bengel,  Baumgarten  and  others,  un- 
derstand it  of  the  Charismata  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  mention  can 
be  made  of  these,  as  these  gifts  might  be  connected  with  an  unlaw- 
ful striving.  The  expression  is  best  regarded  as  general  indeed,  but 
80  that  the  following  points  are  conceived  subordinately  to  it.)  The 
antitheses  from  vers.  8-10  are  carried  out  in  strict  rhetorical  form, 
and  with  the  utmost  spirit.  Under  the  figure  of  the  combatant 
(Bom,  vi.  13,  xiii.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  10,  seq.),  Paul  represents  himself 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness,  wielding  alike  weajjons  of 
offence  (o/rAa  de^id)^  and  of  defence  (dpiarepd^  (pvXaKrripia^  dfivvTijpia)/'^ 
With  these  he  presses  forward  triumphantly  through  the  most  varied 
circumstances.  (The  6td  is  to  be  rendered  here  "  by  ;"  the  preposi- 
tion carries  on  the  figure  upon  which  he  entered,  although  imper- 
fectly, by  means  of  the  expression  onXa  diKatoovvrjg.)  In  what  follows 
Paul  places  the  plausible  views  of  his  antagonists  concerning  him, 
'nft*oduced  with  cjg,  in  contrast  with  his  own  true  charactei,  as  re- 
.  cognizable  by  the  eye  of  faith.  Thus  rightly  Emmerling,  Bill- 
•roth  errs  in  referring  (l)g  to  both  the  members,  thus  making  the 
views  of  the  opponents  signified  not  by  this,  but  by  the  connexion 
of  the  whole.  The  Kal  each  time  repeated,  to  which  in  ver.  9  l6ov 
is  added,  and  which  may  in  each  case  be  supplied,  entirely  refutes 

*  Bengei observes;  per  arma  qfefiaiva  quum  ftoremus^  per  defensiva  quum  laboramiLS^ 
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this  supposition.  Among  the  antitheses  dyoovfievot  is  striking.  This 
expression  means  not  "  mistaken/'  but  ^'  unknown  ;"  but  how  could 
this  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation  ?  Probably  it  refers  to 
the  assertion  of  his  enemies  that  he  was  merely  an  inconsiderable 
teacher  in  the  church  ;  that  Peter,  Jolm,  and  James  were  of  more 
importance.  To  this  Paul  replies,  by  pointing  to  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance, ^.  e  y  his  extended  labours,  which  had  made  him  well  known. 
— In  AvTTovfievoiy  7Tr(i)xoi,  outward  trouble  and  poverty  are  contrasted 
with  that  joy  and  spiritual  abundance  which  can  impart  without 
in  any  degree  impairing  itself.  (On  navra  Karexetv^  see  at  ,1  Cor, 
iii.  22.) 

Vers.  11-13. — This  public  statement  by  the  apostle,  which  might 
again  be  constnied  by  his  enemies  as  conceit,  he  desires  to  have 
reciprocated  on  the  p'art  of  the  Corinthians  by  a  similar  frank- 
ness ;  the  reward  he  alone  seeks  is,  love  for  love.  But  with  this 
request  the  reproach  is  likewise  connected,  that  they  are  yet  re- 
served and  narrow-souled.  (In  ver.  11  orSfia  dvewye,  Kagdia  nenM^ 
rvvraij  does  not  imply  discourse  in  general,  but  frank  confidential 
discourse,  as  Billroth  coiTCctly  maintains  in  opposition  to  Fritzsche. 
— In  ver.  12  the  apostle  contrasts  with  nXarvveodaij  oTevoxcj^peXodaL^ 
but  at  the  same  time  modifies  somewhat  the  idea.  Instead  of  say- 
ing, I  am  not  straitened  towards  you,  he  says,  Ye  are  not  straitened 
in  us,  i.  e.,  I  embrace  you  with  wide-hearted  love.  To  regard  the 
oTtvox<^QuoOe  as  imperative,  with  Heumann,  Morus,  and  Schleusner^ 
is  unconditionally  forbidden  by  the  ov. — The  accusative  t?)v  avrrii/ 
dvTLinGQiav  of  ver.  13,  is  to  be  explained  with  Fritzsche,  as  being 
cunneeted  with  TrXarvvOriTe  without  ellipsis,  and  is  resolved  by  rh  6^ 
avTO^  6  tOTiv  (ivTiiiiodla.) 

Yers.  14,  15. — The  admonition  introduced  in  vi,  1,  is  now  re- 
sumed and  continued,  for  by  their  obedience  thereunto  the  Coiinth- 
ians  aix?  to  display  the  sincerity  of  tlieir  love.  But  what  leads  the 
apostle  now  to  apply  the  general  exhortation  of  ver.  1,  not  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  to  the  special  purpose  of  preventing 
all  fellowship  with  unbelievers  ?  And  besides  this  to  connect  the 
exhartation  immediately  with  the  TrXarvvOrjre  teal  vfieXg,  whence  it , 
appears  as  the  puqjort  of  the  following  sketch  that  they  were  to 
dis})lay  this  temper  precisely  in  the  separation  recommended.  But 
the  Christie) ns  were  already  separated  from  the  Gentiles  ;  the  ex- 
hortation which  follows  could  therefore  only  be  intended  to  advise 
them  to  remain  distinct,  and  to  beware  of  backsliding.  But  of  re- 
lapsing into  idolatiy,  the  apostle  had  as  yet  by  no  means  spoken, 
and  to  this  what  follows  contains  no  allusion.  If,  indeed,  we  con- 
sider that  individual  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  them- 
selves participated  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the  heathen  temples  (1 
Cor.  viii.  10),  there  existed  ground  for  dreading  a  relapse  into  hea- 
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thenism ;  yet  eWwAa,  in  ver.  16,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  sense,  since  its  antithesis,  the  temple  of  God,  is  employed 
only  as  a  figure.  It  appears  most  probable  to  me,  that  the  reason 
why  Paul  asserts  so  impressively  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  separa- 
tion from  unbelievers,  was  in  order  to  signify  the  danger  incurred 
by  his  antagonists  (v.  12),  if  they  continued  in  their  present 
course.  The  apostle  intentionally  alludes  to  it  in  an  indirect 
manner,  because  he  still  hoped  for  a  favourable  issue,  and  towards 
the  extremest  offenders  would  exercise  the  extremest  forbearance. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  stands  in  strictest  connexion  alike 
with  what  precedes  and  follows.  Finally,  it  will  of  course  be  evi- 
dent that  according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  v.  10,  the 
fellowship  here  forbidden  does  not  apply  to  eveiy  form  of  association 
or  living  together,  but  to  labouring  together  for  one  end.  Now,  of 
labouring  with  the  Gentiles  no  party  in  Corinth  had  thought ;  the 
heathen  tendencies  which,  according  to  the  first  epistle,  still  prevailed 
in  that  church,  could  not  certainly  have  given  occasion  to  so  em- 
phatic a  diatribe  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  enmity  of  Paul's  adversaries 
had  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whethei*  it 
would  be  possible  to  labour  with  them  for  any  length  of  time,  i.  c, 
to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of  that  church  for  whose  destruc- 
tion they  toiled.  This  was  to  be  indirectly  brought  before  their 
minds,  and  for  that  reason  Paul  expresses  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing opposites  in  the  strongest  terms.  If  the  adversaries  were  not 
already  dmaroL,  oKorog,  children  of  the  devil,  they  were  decidedly  on 
the  way  to  become  such.  The  contrasts  of  light,  righteousness,  etc., 
which  indicate  the  well-affected,  are  not  to  be  regarded  either  as 
exaggeration,  or  that  which  the  Corinthians  were  yet  to  become, 
but  rather  as  the  true  expression  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
regenerate  man  in  whom  Christ  dwells,  is  indeed  sinful  and  weak 
in  the  old  man,  but  his  true  self,  in  which  alone  he  is  beheld  of 
God,  is  holy  and  perfect,  for  it  is  Christ  in  him.  The  Catholic  view 
of  a  gradual  purification  of  the  new  man  in  no  degree  corresponds 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  on  vii.  1.  (In  ver, 
14  hepo^vydv  is  a  very  rare  word,  less  difficult  in  its  signification 
than  its  etymology.  By  some  it  has  been  derived  from  ^vyog^  in  the 
signification  of  a  ^^  balance,"  according  to  which  hego^vyelv  must 
mean  "  to  incline  to  one  side  of  the  balance/'  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly better  to  derive  the  word  from  the  signification  "  yoke,"  mak- 
ing tTEpo^vyelv  mean  "to  be  fastened  with  a  yoke  with  different 
animals,  e.  g.,  ox  and  horse  ;  {.  e.,  to  work  with  different  powers 
towards  one  end." — In  ver.  15  Be^dp  is  unquestionably  the  correct 
reading.  It  is  =  V?iVa,  but  not  a  mere  error  of  transcription,  but 
possibly  a  provincialism,  in  which  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
exchange  of  /I  with  p.     Be/iidp  is  also  found  in  the  Testament,  xii* 
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pair,  in  Grahii  spicil.  i.  159. — In  ver,  16  ovyfcaTadecng,  approbation, 
consenting  unto,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  (See 
Cicer.  Quapst.  Acad.  iv.  2.) 

Vers.  16-18. — ^Paul  might  consider  the  image  of  the  temple,  in  a 
church  formed  of  Gentile  elements,  as  not  entirely  intelligible  ;  he 
therefore  explains  it  from  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  and  then  proceeds  to 
strengthen  anew  his  warning  against  any  closer  connexion  with  dis- 
similar elements  by  passages  from  Isa.  lii.  11  ;  Jerem.  xxxi.  33, 
xxxii.  38.  The  application  of  the  first  quotation  proves,  how  real 
the  apostle  would  have  his  readers  regard  the  image  of  the  temple  ; 
the  point  made  specially  prominent  by  it  is  the  indwelling  of  God 
in  man.  (See  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  vi.  19.)  From  the  force  of  this  evoikeIv, 
efiTTepnTareiv,  dioell  in,  walk  in,  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  abated  ; 
the  latter  expression  corresponds  to  the  iihetv  of  John,  and  stands 
parallel  with  the  ayetv  of  Rom.  viii.  11.  In  the  citation  from  Isa. 
lii.  11,  an  allusion  is  unmistakeable  to  the  Mosaic  law  which  declared 
those  unclean  who  touched  a  dead  body,  and  other  objects  pro- 
nounced unclean.  The  apostle  conceives  the  idea  typically,  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  application.  The  concluding  quotation  contains 
the  promises  of  grace  which  shall  follow  the  faithful  observance  of 
this  admonition,  which  are  all  concentrated  in  their  receiving  the 
adoption  of  children.  (JlavTOKparcdp^  except  in  this  passage,  only 
occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  there  frequently.  The  LXX,  render 
by  it  "'ii^and  m^«ns  ^"\) 

Chap.  vii.  1. — Under  the  possession  of  such  promises,  which 
must  assuredly  awaken  gratitude,  Paul  finally  again  repeats  his  ex- 
hortation that  they  should  preserve  themselves  free  from  every  stain, 
and  in  (childlike)  fear  of  God  (see  on  Eom.  viii.  15)  perfect  their 
(commenced)  sanctification.  (On  the  import  of  dywavvrj  see  at  1  Cor. 
i.  30.)  According  to  the  general  train  of  thought  (as  already  ob- 
served at  1  Cor.  i.,  and  iii.  15),  Paul  means  not  to  represent  flesh 
and  spirit  {odp^  koI  TTveviia)  i.  e.,  the  entire  man,  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  as  unclean  and  requiring  purification  ;  for  vi.  14,  15,  de- 
scribes the  same  objects  here  addressed  as  light  and  righteousness 
itself,  consequently,  such  as  have  already  received  through  faith 
in  Christ,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  participation  in  the  merits 
of  Christ.  The  words  only  bear  reference  to  keeping  themselves  free 
from  all  contamination,  and  to  the  further  growth  of  the  pure  new 
man  (1  John  iii.  9),  by  which  the  old  man  who  is  devoted  to  death 
(not  to  purification)  is  ever  more  and  more  displaced.  But  in  ap- 
pearance, this  process  of  the  growth  of  the  new,  and  the  dying  of  the 
old  man,  takes  the  form  of  a  being  purified,  because  the  same  indi- 
vidual bears  within  himself  alike  the  old  and  the  new  man.  The 
passages  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21.  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
similar  manner. 
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§  7.  Godly  Sorrow. 
(vii.  2-16.) 

Turning  from  the  more  objective  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  pre- 
ceding section,  to  the  actually  existing  circumstances,  Paul  first  de- 
scribes his  apprehension  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Co- 
rinthians might  have  received  his  epistle,  in  which  respect,  however, 
Titus  had  comforted  him  (vii.  2-7);  he  then  shews  how  the  godly 
sorrow  of  true  repentance  is  ever  the  source  of  inextinguishable  joy, 
for  which  reason  he  had  been  comforted  even  by  their  mourning, 
because  it  was  not  a  sorrow  of  the  world  (vii.  8-16). 

Vers.  2-4. — This  section,  compared  with  chaps,  x.  and  xi.,  proves 
quite  clearly  that  Paul  certainly  addressed  the  entire  epistle  to  the 
still  outwardly  undivided  church,  but  that  in  the  first  nine  chapters 
he  addresses  himself  in  thought  rather  to  the  well-afiiected,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  to  the  adversaries.  Yet  passages  such  as  vi.  14, 
seq.,  indicate  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  his  antagonists  even  in 
the  earlier  chapters  ;  for,  without  such  a  supposition,  the  immediate 
and  animated  transition  from  vii.  1  to  2,  and  the  declarations  x^Pl' 
aare  rjfzdg,  ovdeva  rjdiicrjGafiev  k.  t.  A.,  receive  us,  etc.,  are  utterly  in- 
explicable. How  could  Paul  immediately  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  "  we  have  wronged  no  man,"  after  exhorting  them  to 
"  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,"  if  the 
latter  injunction  bore  none  other  than  a  strictly  general  and  moral 
reference  ?  On  the  contrary  such  a  transition  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  admit  that  it  enjoined,  as  above  explained,  the  necessary 
separation  from  the  antagonists,  in  case  they  persevered  in  their 
worldly  tendencies.  (To  the  x^P'U^o.re  rjiidg,  the  nXarvvdrire  of  vi.  13 
may  be  fittingly  compared.  Love  is  represented  as  a  capacity  of 
receiving.  In  the  expressions  which  follow,  Paul  takes  into  consid- 
eration the,  to  a  certain  extent,  abominable  accusations  of  his  oppo- 
nents. [See  particularly  on  TrXeovefcreXv,  viii.  19,  20,  xii.  14,  16.] 
The  reference  is  not  to  any  particular  individual,  as,  e.  g.,  the  in- 
cestuous person. — The  npoetprjKa  refers  to  vi.  12. — -The  plural  ev  raXg 
KapStatg  is  again  striking,  but  it  refers  to  Paul  and  those  like-mind- 
ed, here  particularly  to  Titus  [ver.  5,  seq.]  The  elg  to  ovvajrodavelv 
and  ov^xiv  are  but  a  periphrasis  for  ndvroTe,  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
"  forever,  and  under  all  circumstances." — In  ver.  4,  napprjala  is  not 
"  frankness,"  but  "  bold,  joyful  hope."  'TnepnepLooevG)  occurs  again 
in  Kom.  v.  20.) 

Vers.  5-7. — In  contrast  with  his  present  joy,  the  apostle  de- 
scribes his  anxiety  in  Macedonia  (before  Titus  brought  him  intelli- 
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gence  from  Corinth)  which  came  in  addition  to  his  outward  sorrows ; 
but  through  him  God  had  consoled  him.  The  expression  rj  oap^ 
rj(j,u)v,  our  fleshy  here  indicates  human  nature,  not  as  evil,  but  as 
weak.  Paul  means  to  intimate  that  his  spirit  {yovq)  was  without 
anxiety,  because  he  was  fully  conscious  of  rectitude,  but  the  human 
element  within  him  was  still  powerfully  troubled  for  his  beloved 
Corinthians.  QUfieda  is  best  supplied  with  tv  navrl  dXil36iJ,evotj  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  an  anacoluthon.)  In  this  tribulation  the 
God  of  all  comfort  consoled  him  (see  i.  3,  4)  through  Titus.  He 
describes  himself  and  his  friends  as  Tarreivol,  humble,  inasmuch  as  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  true  spiritual  necessity, 
since  they  cared  not  for  worldly  considerations,  but  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  iv  r-J  irapovola  of  ver.  7  must  not  be  misapprehended  ; 
not  only  the  coming  of  Titus  rejoiced  the  apostle,  but  also  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  brought  from  Corinth,  viz.,  that  his  epistle  to  the 
church  there  had  made  a  good  impression.  (Concerning  tmnodrjoLg 
of  ver.  7,  see  the  passage  v.  2. — 'Odvg[x6g  indicates  the  affliction 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  ^i/Ao^  the  zeal 
to  fulfil  Paul's  commands  ;  the  vnep  Efiov  refers  to  all  three  points. 
MdXXov  xap^i'^ai'"^  compares  the  joy  with  the  previous  sorrow,  ^'  I  now 
rejoiced  more  than  I  had  formerly  sorrowed.'') 

Vers.  8,  9. — How  extremely  doubtful  Paul  had  felt  concerning 
the  result  of  his  letter  is  proved  by  the  el  nal  ii£Tefie?i6[j,rjv  :  he  had  thus 
regretted,  though  only  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  written  so  strong- 
ly ;  but  he  no  longer  entertained  the  feeling  ;  nay,  he  rejoiced 
over  the  sorrow  which  his  epistle  had  awakened  in  the  Corinthians  ; 
not  indeed  over  the  sorrow  itself,  but  over  the  repentance  connected 
with  it  ;  by  the  godly  sorrow  which  he  had  wrought  in  them,  he 
had  proved  to  them  yet  again  a  blessing. — In  this  simple  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  the  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  the  pXenoj  yap  k.  t.  X,  Billroth  takes  it  in  the  significa- 
tion of  ''for  I  reflect,  take  into  consideration,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
otherwise  contains  too  inapposite  a  remark.  But  this  seems  forbid- 
den by  the  el  kol  -ngog  ojpav,  which  weakens  again  the  force  of  the 
XvTTeXv,  which  the  (^Xettu)  yap  would  seem  to  render  prominent.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  receive  the  l3Xt:n(jj  yap  as  rejDresenting  the  above 
EXvTTTjoa  vfidg,  not  as  a  supposition,  but  as  a  fact  experienced,  in  the 
sense  of :  for  I  perceive  according  to  Titus'  report,  etc.,  the  el  aal 
TTpbg  (opav  thereby  gains  a  perfect  sense  and  connexion.  It  then  ex- 
presses the  tender  love  of  the  apostle,  who,  even  when  the  sorrow  he 
inflicts  is  salutary,  abridges  the  period  of  suffering  as  far  as  jjossible, 
in  order  that  godly  joy  may  again  shine  forth  from  the  affliction. 
Thus  understood,  the  idea  can  in  nowise  be  considered  feeble.     (In 

*  Baumgarten  connects  uare  fie  fidXTiov  x^P'/'^ai  with  what  follows,  but  tLl3  is  singu- 
larly inappropriate 
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ver.  9  Iva  ev  fiTjdevl  ^r]fj.io)d7]Te  is  a  litotes  for  Iva  h  navrl  TTeptoGevip-ef 
"  in  order  that  in  every  relation,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  I  may 
bring  you  a  blessing."  But,  as  Billroth  correctly  observes,  the  Iva 
is  decidedly  to  be  understood  reXiiicog,  for  Paul  sees  therein  a  Divine 
arrangement. 

Ver.  10. — The  more  special  thought  is  now  generalized.  Paul 
distinguishes  a  twofold  sorrow,  that  according  to  God  {tcard  6ew), 
and  that  of  the  world  (rov  noaiiov).  Both  expressions  involve  a  two- 
fold reference^  which  are  alike  to  be  regarded.  The  /card  Qeov  signifies 
not  only  the  Divine  pleasure,  but  also  the  relation  to  God  ;  and  the  rov 
Kocfiov  marks  both  its  dominion  in  the  world,  and  again  its  relation 
to  the  world.  The  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  deplores  sin  only  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  consequences,  has  no  life  in  it ;  it  rather 
destroys  the  life  which  may  exist,  by  plunging  the  sinner  into  de- 
spair. Godly  sorrow,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  source  of  everlasting  life, 
for  it  effects  a  iierdvoia  elg  ourrjptaVj  repentance  unto  salvation.  We 
might  suppose  the  ^vnrj  to  be  the  iierdvota  itself,  but  the  latter  in- 
volves faith,  the  former  is  the  purely  negative  side  of  the  sorrow, 
whose  subject  is  not  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  sin  itself.  (Bill- 
roth connects  diierafieXrjrog  with  oGjTTjpta,  but  the  epithet  is  inappli- 
cable to  salvation  ;  it  is  self-evident  that  salvation  is  never  repented 
of.  It  is  however  fittingly  joined  with  [lerdvoiaVj  for  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  it  is  possible  for  man  to  lament  having  surrendered 
himself  to  a  strict  repentance,  instead  of  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
life.) 

Vers.  11,  12. — 'The  apostle  exhibits  the  operation  of  godly  sor- 
row in  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians,  in  an  actual  case,  viz.,  in 
their  proceedings  towards  the  incestuous  member  of  their  church  (1 
Cor.  V.)  His  exhortation  had  aroused  in  them  a  mighty  zeal,  and  this 
in  fact  was  the  principal  object  of  his  epistle.  Their  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  immoral  person  alluded  to  is  to  be  here  adduced  merely 
as  an  example  ;  it  concerned  but  slightly  the  important  questions 
which  agitated  the  Corinthian  body.  But  the  ajDOStle  desired  to 
avoid  direct  mention  of  the  divisions,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  them.  It  is  obvious  finally,  that  the  ex- 
pression ovK  typaxpa  dveaev  rov  dSiKfjaavrogy  I  wrote  not  for  Ms  sake 
who  did  the  wrong,  is  not  to  be  urged  ;  as  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  Paul  had  not  had  the  sinner  himself  in  his  consideration.  He 
only  means  to  say  that  he  desired  above  all  things,  to  employ  this 
circumstance  to  arouse  the  whole  church  from  its  slumber,  and 
that  this  salutary  movement  might  also  affect  the  sinner  benefi- 
cently, was  of  course  included  in  the  apostle's  wish.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  ddtKrjOetc;  implied  the  apostle  himself,  or  the 
church  ;  but  this  cannot  be  adopted,  because  Paul  is  carrying  out 
the  thought  that  his  view  was  not  directed  to  the  fact  itself ;  the  ref- 
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erence  then  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  churchy  on  whose  behalf 
he  declares  himself  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse  to  have 
written.  But  had  he  represented  himself  alone  as  the  injured 
party,  this  would  have  implied  a  reproach  towards  the  church,  who 
might  thereby  have  felt  wounded  ;  but  the  context  does  not  justify 
us  in  attributing  to  the  apostle  any  intention  of  blaming  the  Corin- 
thians ;  it  is  his  aim  rather  to  commend  them.  It  is  evidently  forced 
in  a  high  degree  to  receive  the  elvEKev  rov  ddtKrjdevrog  as  neuter  (rd 
d6iK7]6tv  :=  TO  ddiKi]fia),  with  Heinsius  and  Billroth  ;  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  refer  it  to  the  father,  who,  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and 
her  step-son,  was  the  really  injured  party.  That  we  are  uninformed 
whether  he  were  still  living,  forms  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  ex- 
planation ;  as  no  argument  intimates  the  contrary.  (In  ver.  11 
the  reiterated  aAAa  is  again  intensive,  in  the  signification  of  into. 
The  single  expressions  contain  as  it  were  the  description  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  elicited  by  the  apostolic  appeal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  offender,  and  arranged  in  a  climax.  According  to  this, 
dnoXoyia  cannot  well  imply  exculpation  through  the  fact  of  punish- 
ment, as  Billroth  maintains,  for  the  expressions  which  succeed  bear 
reference  to  this,  but  the  excuses  offered  for  their  negligence,  in  that 
they  had  not  punished  the  offender  at  an  earlier  period. — 'Ayavdnrr]' 
GLg  [which  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament]  refers  to  the 
exhibition  of  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  offence,  (f)6(3og  to 
God,  as  the  avenger  of  the  evil  which  they  had  tolerated  through 
false  clemency.  ^EmnodrjOLg  and  ^rjXog  express  the  sentiments  toward 
the  apostle  himself,  and  EKdUriaig  the  result  proceeding  from  the  ob- 
jects enumerated. — In  ver.  12  the  reading  viiCSv  ttjv  virep  rjfjiiov  is,  with 
Lachmann,  unquestionably  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  connexion 
proves  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Corinthians'  zeal,  and  not  Paul's 
zeal  which  was  intended,  and  besides  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  other  reading.  It  appeared  more  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  say,  I  write  in  order  to  prove  my  zeal  to  you,  than,  in 
order  to  display  your  zeal.  Finally,  the  critical  authorities  in  favour 
of  this  reading  are  also  considerable,  so  that  Griesbach  hesitated 
between  the  two.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — ^This  result  of  his  writing  was  sufficient  to  com- 
fort the  apostle  (retrospective  reference  to  ver.  7),  but  to  the  com- 
fort was  added  the  rejoicing  over  the  joy  of  Titus,  who  had  found 
everything  confirmed  which  Paul  had  told  him  concerning  the  Corin- 
thians.— In  ver.  13  Billroth  and  Lachmann  have  already  proved  the 
correct  reading  to  be  tm  St  ry  rrapaicA'^oet  vfiojv  neptGoortpcjg  iiCiaXov 
K.  r.  A.;  we  can  only  hesitate  between  viJicov  and  tjixojv.  I  -prefev  ificjv 
as  the  more  difficult,  because  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  first  per- 
son rcagaKeKhjueOa  that  Paul  would  further  enlarge  upon  his  con- 
eolation.     But  Paul's  comfort  was  also  that  of  the  Corinthians,-  they 
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themselves  being  the  origin  of  it.  (On  TTepcaGorepcog  iidXXov^  comp. 
Winer's  Gr.  §  48,  c,  p.  351.)  Ver.  14  explains  for  what  cause  Titus' 
joy  had  so  much  rejoiced  the  apostle,  viz.,  that  his  predictions  had 
been  proved  correct.  Billroth  incorrectly  understands  Trdvra  of  all 
that  Paul  had  said  of  Titus  to  the  Corinthians.  Of  this  the  text 
contains  not  the  slightest  intimation.  It  rather  signifies  every- 
thing, without  exception,  published  by  Paul  in  Corinth  ;  and  the 
whole  statement  is  intended  to  portray  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  as  the  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth, 
whose  confidence  has  not  been  put  to  shame  by  the  better  portion 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  (The  reading  in  ver.  14  of  ^  Kavxr]ot<: 
vijlcjv  em  Ttrov,  accepted  by  Lachmann,  cannot  be  approved.  The 
dAA'  (hg — ovro)g  Kai  refers  to  the  above  KSKavxruiai^  we  must  read 
therefore  Kavxijocg  tjugjv  :  for  Kavx^ioig  vfxcjv  cannot  well  be  said,  as  the 
Corinthians  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  deceived.  The  inter- 
change of  these  pronouns  in  the  Codd.  is  so  frequent,  that  their  au- 
thority ^an  be  but  slight  with  reference  to  them.)  ^ 

Vers.  15, 16. — The  humble  obedience  of  the  Corinthians  is  repre- 
sented as  that  which,  above  all  things,  especially  rejoiced  Titus  ;  not 
as  if  they  feared  the  man  in  the  apostle,  but  God,  who  proved  him- 
self effectual  through  him.  The  apostle  therefore  justly  grounds 
upon  this  frame  of  mind  the  joyful  hope,  that  all  he  desires  to  effect 
among  them  will  prosper. 


§  8.  The  Collection. 
(viii.  1 — ix.  15.) 

The  following  copious  dissertation  concerning  the  collection  made 
by  the  apostle  for  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  (see  Comm.  on  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1),  is  first  an  exhortation  to  liberality  ;  but  whilst  Paul  urges 
this,  he  does  not  neglect  to  secure  himself  against  the  probable  cal- 
umnies of  his  adversaries,  who  appear  to  have  been  bold  enough  to 
endeavour  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  integrity  of  the  aposjble.  (See 
viii.  20.)  Ho  therefore  commands  that  several  brethren  selected  by 
tlie  church,  should  take  charge  of  the  money,  and  thus  effectually 
put  an  end  to  any  calumny  on  the  subject. 

Vers.  1-4.^ — The  apostle  commences,  by  exhibiting  the  conduct 
of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia,  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians  : 
they  having  proved  themselves  bountiful  in  a  high  degree,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  entreated  the  acceptance  of  a 
contribution  far  beyond  their  circumstances.  (In  ver.  1  (Jt-  is  only  to 
be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  subject. — Xdpig  indicates  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Macedonians,  in  as  far  as  impelled  by  Divine  grace. — 
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In  ver.  2  the  mention  of  the  trials  of  affliction*"'  endui*ed  by  the 
Macedonians  only  occurs  in  order  thereby  to  mark  more  strongly 
their  bountiful  spirit.  Despite  their  sufferings,  they  abounded  in 
joy,  in  feeling  that  they  bad  received  through  the  gospel,  the  hea- 
venly treasure^  and  this  joy  urged  them  to  impart  freely  of  their 
outward  goods.  Instead  however  of  continuing  adl  ev  Kara  [3d6ovg 
TTTcoxeta  7]  TTepiooeia  k.  t.  A.,  the  apostle  boldly  describes  the  poverty  as 
co-ordinate  with  the  joy,  representing  both  together  as  the  impelling 
occasion  to  the  abundant  gift. — It  is  very  possible  that  ;^p?/c7r6r7yro^ 
has  here  been  substituted  for  dnXoTrjTog,  since,  in  its  general  signifi- 
cation, ttTrAcTTyro^' appeared  inapplicable.  But  this  expression  is  also 
used  with  reference  to  genuine  true  liberality  and  benevolence,  as 
particularly  at  ix.  11,  13.  The  passage  Rom.  xii.  8  is  not  to  be 
enumerated  here.  But  in  Josephus.  Arch.  vii.  13,  4  [and  likewise 
Tacitus  Hist.  iii.  86  simplicitas],  it  is  employed  in  a  similar  sense, 
also  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  23  ;  Job  xi.  13,  by  the  Greek  translators. — AvOai^ 
perog  of  ver.  3  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  viii.  17. 
Hesychius  explains  it  by  eKovatog  ;  from  ver.  5  ^dcotcav  is  to  be  sup- 
plied.— In  ver.  4,  de^aodai  rjfjLdg  must  be  erased  from  the  text  as  a 
manifest  gloss.) 

Vers.  5-7. — Paul  employed  the  unexpected  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians  as  an  argument  to  animate 
Titus,  intending  thereby  that  he  should  arouse  the  Corinthians  to  a 
like  contribution,  in  order  that  they  might  not  in  any  respect  fall 
short  of  their  brethren.  (In  ver.  5  trcolow  is  to  be  added  to  ical  oh 
fcadcbg  Tj^maafiev. — The  kavrovg  edojuav  rw  Kvpiio  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  of  a  spiritual  yielding  up,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  they  first 
gave  themselves  internally  and  wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  then  as  a 
consequence  of  this  pure  frame  of  mind,  offered  to  the  necessitous 
brethren  of  their  possessions  ;  but  the  giving  themselves  means  here 
the  bestowing  everything,  and  retaining  nothing  for  themselves.  If 
the  former  were  the  correct  sense  of  the  words,  a  reference  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  it  in  that  which  follows,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
The  apostle  rather  takes  for  granted  the  entire  yielding  up  every- 
thing to  the  Lord  as  matter  of  course.  That,  however,  the  gifts 
offered  to  the  Lord,  were  delivered  over  to  him,  the  apostle,  here 
ascribes  to  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  make  them  observe  that 
the  idea  had  not  originated  s^'ith  himself.  In  ver.  6  the  Trpoevrjp^aro 
refers  to  a  former  abode  of  Titus  in  Corinth,  when  he  might  also 
have  endeavoured  to  further  the  present  object.  Lachmann  has  pre- 
ferred the  reading  hrip^aro. — In  ver.  7  dXXd  is  again  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  I'mo,  and  ver.  7  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  ver.  6, 
BO  that  the  Iva  in  ver.  7  corresponds  with  the  Iva  in  ver.  6.     "  Paul 

*  See  concerning  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia,  Acts  xvi.  20,  seq., 
xvii  5 ;  1  Thess  L  6,  ii.  14. 
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requires  nothing  oppressive  from  the  Corinthians,  he  only  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  themselves  another  spirit- 
ual blessing."  BiUroth,  who  has  overlooked  this,  completely  errs  in 
explaining  ver.  7. — Concerning  mong,  Xoyo^j  yvcjoigj  see  on  1  Cor. 
xii.  8. — ^Lachmann  reads  r§  i^  rjixcov  h  vjuv  for  r^  ef  v\i(x>v  ev  rjfuv 
dydnxj.  But  the  usual  reading  is  preferable,  because  Paul  is  enu- 
merating the  prerogatives  of  the  Corinthians,  consequently  the 
dydnr]  tf  avrcjv  must  be  likewise  mentioned.) 

Vers.  8j  9. — As  in  1  Cor.  vii.  Paul  here  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween imrayrj  and  yvcjfiT} ;  he  will  not  command,  but  merely  advise, 
and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  love  professed  by  his  beloved  Corinth- 
ians. The  experiencing  Christ's  mercy  naturally  tends  to  enlarge 
the  heart,  and  incline  the  individual  to  bestow  likewise  upon  others; 
therefore  this  grace  must  be  wanting  among  the  Corinthians,  if  they 
prove  themselves  deficient  in  the  particulars  named.  Ver.  9,  as 
well  as  Phil.  ii.  6,  belong  to  those  passages  in  which  Paul  plainly 
declares  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  The  TrXovoiog  wv,  heing  rich,  ex- 
presses the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and 
i:nT6xsvae,  became  poor,  expresses  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
same,  out  of  compassion  for  the  misery  of  mankind.  It  is  entirely 
wrong  to  understand  Christ  here  as  a  type,  with  Billroth  and  Usteri, 
making  the  sense,  ^'  As  Christ  by  becoming  poor,  made  others  rich,  so 
do  ye  likewise."  The  meaning  is  rather,  "  As  Christ,  by  becoming 
poor,  made  you  rich,  ye  can  thus  bestow^  of  your  abundance  upon 
others,  for  to  this  end  were  ye  placed  in  this  condition."  The  only  ob- 
jection which  may  be  urged  against  this  acceptation,  is,  that  Chi'ist 
has  rendered  mankind  spiritually  rich,  while  the  bestowing  here  re- 
commended regards  outward  things.  But  as  the  outward  giving 
presupposes  the  disposition  to  give  as  the  inward  motive,  w^hich 
without  it  could  never  take  place,  although  the  outward  j)ossessions 
might  exist,  the  difficulty  is  readily  removed.  But  in  fact  such  a 
difficulty  does  arise,  if  Christ  is  here  only  considered  as  a  type  ;  for 
the  yLV(x)aKers  ydp  appeals  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Corinthians,  presupposing  among  them  that  experience  of  the  grace 
of  Christ  which  makes  rich  ;  for  with  this  accords  the  thought  not 
that  they  should  imitate  him,  but  only  that  the  feeling  of  their 
inability  to  do  so  should  stimulate  them  to  those  proofs  of  grateful 
love  which  display  themselves  in  good  works,  approving  themselves 
thereby  not  unfruitful  partakers  of  those  riches,  bestowed  through 
Christ,  and  not  through  any  merit  of  their  own. 

Vers.  10,  11. — Paul  however  does  not  counsel  thus  with  a  view 
to  his  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  Corinthians,  who  require 
to  be  led  on  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  commenced,  in  order  (as 
stated  in  ver.  7)  to  gain  this  further  blessing.  For  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  according  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  continuous  contributions  were 
to  take  place  weekly,  and  were  not  to  be  made  only  once  ;  Paul  may 
therefore  require  that  the  accomplishing  (^tmreXKaai)  should  succeed 
the  doing  (TTOLrjaai).  Then  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  OeXeiv  following  the  irouioat^  the  expression  rj  -npoOviiia  rov  BtXeiv 
(ver.  11),  has  already  explained  what  was  intended  :  viz.,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  correctly  observe,  the  divinely-approved  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  performance.  Paul  thus  means  to  say :  it  must  not 
only  be  done  outwardly,  but  as  ye  have  already  begun,  ye  must 
also  give  in  the  right  feeling,  and  finally,  ye  must  persevere  in  it 
unto  the  end.  (The  duo  ntpvai  of  ver.  10  occurs  again  in  ix.  2.  The 
expression  signifies  properly,  in  the  past  year  ;  then,  in  general, 
"  previously."  Xenophon  [Hist.  iii.  2,  6]  has  only  nepvoL. — 'E/t  rov 
exeiv  is  to  be  understood,  as  shewn  by  what  follows,  "  according  to 
the  possession.") 

Vers.  12-15. — Liberality  in  its  general  relation  is  further  illustrated 
in  the  verses  which  follow.  As  it  consists  not  in  the  largeness  of  the 
gift,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  possession,  so  is  it  also  not  to  be  restricted 
to  one  side  alone,  but  among  Christ's  members,  as  one  body  knit  to- 
gether in  the  fellowship  of  love,  the  giver  should  receive  again,  and 
the  receiver  be  prepared  to  bestow  where  necessary  ;  in  this  manner 
a  true  community  of  goods  is  produced,  which  it  is  folly  to  strive  to 
attain  in  any  other  manner.  Love  creates  freedom  and  equality 
without  revolution,  a  spiritual  community  of  goods.  (See  on  Acts 
ii.  44.)  Paul  very  ingeniously  applies  the  passage  from  Exod.  xvi. 
18,  which  represents  that  in  collecting  the  manna  every  Israelite 
found  himself  upon  the  same  footing.  In  God's  kingdom,  likewise, 
none  have  too  much,  and  none  too  little,  although,  according  to 
their  various  necessities  they  have  not  all  the  like  quantity.  (In 
ver.  12  evrrpoodeKTog  is  better  connected  with  rig  than  with  rrpoOvfua. 
— In  ver.  13,  yevrjrai  is  to  be  supplied  to  iva.  This  verse  shews  be- 
sides, that  the  distress  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  Palestine  was 
only  temporary,  the  removal  of  which  was  to  be  looked  for. — In  ver. 
15  the  quotation  is  made  after  the  LXX.  from  memory  ;  it  runs 
thus  in  the  original  :  ovk  enXeovaoe  6  rb  ttoXv,  ical  6  rb  ^Xarrov  ova 
TjXaTTovrjae.^ 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  apostle  then  passes  from  himself  to  Titus, 
•who  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  collection,  representing  him  to 
be  as  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthians  as  he 
had  previously  represented  himself ;  his  zeal  not  only  rendered  him 
prompt  to  the  exhortation  from  Paul,  but  urged  him  voluntarily  to 
undertake  the  journey. — Billroth's  conception  of  the  passage  is  erro- 
neous ;  for  he  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to  compare  the  zeal  of 
Titus  with  that  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  ;  but  this  virtp  riicov 
forbids.     The   aorist   i^TiXOe,  and   likewise   those   in  the   following 
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verses,  are  finally  best  understood  as  implying  that  Paul  writes  as 
occupying  the  position  of  the  receiver  of  the  epistle,  for  unquestion- 
ably Titus  himself  conveyed  this  letter  to  Corinth. 

Vers.  18-21. — In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  malicious  accusations,  Paul  had  caused  several  brethren  to 
be  selected,  together  with  Titus,  who  were  to  receive,  and  afterwards 
deliver  over,  the  bountiful  collections  which  were  the  object  of 
Paul's  exhortation  ;  his  wisdom  led  him  not  only  to  act  with  con- 
scious purity,  but  also  to  avoid  all  suspicious  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  This  passage  is  finally  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  shameless 
audacity  of  some  among  the  apostle's  adversaries ;  for  he  is  not 
speaking  of  bare  possibilities  ;  the  precautionary  measures  taken  by 
Paul  prove  that  they  had  really  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
integrity. — The  description  in  ver.  18  might  indeed  apply  to  several, 
but  probably  Luke  ig  meant,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  subscriptions 
as  the  bearer  of  the  epistle,  and  whose  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostleS  ceases  at  xx.  1.  seq.  (a  passage  which  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians),  to  be 
in  the  first  person,  which  implies  that  he  had  left  the  apostle.  Xe^- 
poTovrjdetg  in  ver.  19  does  not  of  course  signify  ordination  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  ;  it  rather  merely  points  to  an  action  taken  by  the  churches 
in  Macedonia  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies  who  were  to  accompany 
Titus  ;  Paul  might  have  proposed,  and  the  churches  accepted  them. 
— ^vvEKdrinoq  rjjicov  refers  to  the  projected  journey  to  Jerusalem,  "  as 
our  companion." — The  npbc  npodviicav  tjiigjv  is  elliptical,  it  must  be 
understood  "  for  a  declaration  of  my  willingness."  In  ver.  20  frreA- 
XeodaL  is  employed  in  the  signification  of^^to  withdraw  one's-self^ 
to  avoid."  So  again  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6. — Concerning  iiDiielodai  see  vi. 
3. — 'A(5p6T?/^  =  irXovTog,  Treptoaeia.) 

Vers.  22-24. — After  again  making  allusion  to  an  estimable 
brother  and  companion,  all  these  messengers  in  conclusion,  as  his 
partners  and  fellow-labourers,  are  impressively  commended  to  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  Corinthians. — Who  the  brother  is,  of 
whom  mention  is  here  made,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ; 
probably,  however,  one  of  those  named  in  Acts  xx.  4.  Paul  appears 
to  have  included  him  in  the  deputation  on  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation among  the  Corinthians,  i.  e.,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  arrange 
anything  among  them.  (In  ver.  23  the  sentence  is  not  regularly 
formed  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  ehe  Tlrog,  or  elrs  vnep  ddeA^wv.  We 
can,  with  Chrysostom,  supply  an  aKovaai  n  ftovXeode  to  the  v-nep. — 
'ATToaro/lot  is  here,  with  reference  to  ver.  19,  to  be  received  in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  "commissioned." — In  ver.  24  Lachmann 
reads  hdetKvvfievot  instead  of  Evdei^aode^  which  is  perhaps  preferable 
as  the  more  difficult  reading.— E/^  npoGojirov  indicates  the  tendency 
of  this  tvdec^tg^  "  in  order  that  it  may  come  before  thfj  face  of  the 
Vol.  IV.— 30 
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churches,  and  they  may  perceive  that  I  have  not  praised  you  without 
cause/') 

Chap,  ix.,  1,  2. — It  has  been  akeady  observed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion that  no  interval  takes  place  between  chapters  viii,  and  ix.,  as 
those  commentators  have  supposed  who  divide  the  present  epistle 
into  two  parts  :  rather  the  discussion  concerning  the  collection  still 
goes  on.  After  some  information  concerning  the  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  convey  the  money,  Paul  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
collection  itself,  intimating,  in  a  delicate  manner,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  write  more  upon  that  head,  as  they  had  ever  shewn 
themselves  forward  in  the  matter  ;  and  he  therefore  recommends 
them  to  gather  the  various  contributions  together  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.— (Ver.  2.  Concerning  the  dnb  TXEpvat^  see  viii.  10. — Lachmann 
omits  the  £^  before  viicdv,  but  the  usual  reading  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred.  Zeal  is  considered  as  something  proceeding  forth  from 
the  Corinthians,  and  really  communicating  itself.) 

Vers.  3,  4.^ — The  sending  beforehand  of  the  brethren, -appears, 
according  to  the  playful  declaration  of  the  apostle,  contrived  as  the 
means  to  secure  their  fame  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians who  accompanied  Paul  at  a  later  period,  might  not  find  them 
unprepared.  The  Ka-aiaxwOiofisv  iifielq  Iva  fxi]  XeyG)iiev  vfjieXg,  we,  not 
to  say,  you,  etc.,  also  inv^olves  a  cheerful  sportiveness  by  which  the 
apostle  wishes  to  stimulate  the  Corinthians  to  an  interest  in  his 
undertaking  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  was  not  desirable  to 
employ  serious  command  in  urging  to  a  voluntary  charity.  But  the 
ingenious  declaration  before  us  was  well  adapted  to  prepossess  the 
Corinthians  in  favour  of  the  thing,  since  it  represented  them  as 
already  disposed  towards  the  collection,  and  then  adds  that  two 
brethren  are  sent  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  fame  of  their  prompt- 
itude should  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  Macedonians  who 
were  to  follow.  Kiickert  takes  occasion  from  this  passage  to  reproach 
the  apostle  with  behaviour  at  once  insincere  and  of  bad  example  : 
viz.,  at  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  Paul  had  represented  to  the  Corinthians  that 
the  Macedonians  abounded  in  liberality,  and  here  he  declares  that 
the  readiness  of  the  Corinthians  had  stimulated  the  Macedonians  to 
an  exhibition  of  zeal.  But  as  whole  churches,  and  even  entire  prov- 
inces are  the  subject  of  remark,  it  would  seem  possible  for  the  apostle 
to  be  compietely  consistent  ;  Paul  might  hold  forth  the  liberality  of 
the  well-intentioned  Macedonians  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  effect  upon  the  less  benevolently- 
disposed  Macedonians  by  a  description  of  the  kind  feeling  existing 
among  the  better  Corinthian  Christitms.  (In  ver,  3  the  cv  tw  jxtpet 
TovTG)  corresponds  to  the  tv  ry  vTroa-daet  ravrxj  of  ver.  4,  exactly  as 
in  xi.  17.  The  virooraaLg  must  therefore  be  received  in  the  sense  of 
*'  matter,  cause,  thing,"  which,  although  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
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New  Testament,  is  yet  its  original  meaning.  The  meaning  of 
"  conviction,  evidence,"  found  in  Heb.  iii.  14,  xi.  1,  is  derived  from 
the  original  signification,  "  being,  essentiaKty,"  because  true  con- 
viction inludes  potentially  in  itself  both  matter  and  essence.  The 
gloss  TTj^  Kavxrj(ye(*)g  is  unquestionably  interpolated  in  this  verse  from 
xi.  17  of  this  epistle.) 

Vers.  5-7. — The  brethren  sent  before  (viii.  18,  seq.)  were  to 
close  the  collection,  so  that  on  the  apostle's  arrival  it  should  be  per- 
fectly ready ;  all  might  therefore  still  richly  contribute,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  cheerful  spirit.  (In  ver.  5  the  collection  is  styled  ev- 
Xoyia,  in  so  far  as  proceeding  from  benevolent  and  charitable  minds  ; 
T^Xeove^ia  in  so  far  as  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  alloyed  by  a  cov- 
etous spirit. — In  ver.  6  with  tovto  6e  supply  loreov,  'Ett'  evXoylatg  is 
so  contrasted  with  (f)et6o[j,ev(,)g,  that  it  must  be  understood  '^for  bless- 
ing," i.  e.,  abundantly.  As  in  1  Cor.  ix.  10,  en'  eXmdi  in  hope. — In 
ver.  7  rrpoatpelodaCj  to  propose  to  one's-self,  to  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — According  to  Ps.  cxii.  9,  God  is  represented  as  the 
rewarder,  who  ever  extends  the  necessary  means  to  the  benevolent, 
that  under  all  circumstances  they  may  have  the  power  to  exercise 
good  works  of  all  kinds.  (The  quotation  strictly  follows  the  LXX. — 
The  toKopmoe  refers  to  the  metaphor  of  the  oueipeLv  commenced  in 
ver.  6,  and  continued  in  ver.  10. — The  iisvei  etc  rbv  alojva  is,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  8,  to  be  taken  pregnantly,  viz.,  "  he  continues  always, 
and  abounds  richly  in  all  good  works.") 

Vers.  10,  11. — The  image  of  the  sower  is  specially  applied  to  be- 
neficence. The  Almighty,  who  provides  seed  for  the  sower,  and 
bread  for  food,  will  also  minister  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  harvest  of  love,  causing  it  to  increase  to  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, in  order  that  ye  may  be  rich  in  all  bountifulness  to  the 
glory  and  thanksgiving  of  God,  through  us,  by  whom  ye  have  been 
so  encouraged.  In  this  metaphorical  language,  the  seed  intimates 
the  possession  of  outward  wealth,  but  certainly  in  conjunction  with 
the  charitable  disposition  to  employ  it  to  good  purposes  ;  and  the 
fruits  are  the  individual  acts  of  charity  proceeding  from  these  ele- 
ments. As  Christ  declared,  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
works  of  charity  appear  in  this  passage  as  the  meat  of  believers.  In 
the  tv  TTavrl  nXovTi^ofievot  this  hope  is  represented  as  already  real- 
ized ;  it  stands  for  elg  to  irXovTi^eadat  viidq.  (In  ver.  10  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  seek  a  distinction  between  tmxopTjyeZv  and  x^PVY^^^  j  ^^^h 
expressions  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  Peter. — The  futures  %op?yy/^(7«,  rrXTjOvvel  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  optative  ;  they  imply  the  certain  hope  which  renders  any  fur- 
ther petition  unnecessary. — The  form  yevrjiia  instead  of  yevvrip^a  ia 
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found  only  here  ;  in  New  Testament  language  Kapnog  is  commonly 
employed  for  it.) 

Vers.  12-15. — Connecting  it  with  the  thanksgiving  to  God  which 
their  charity  had  called  forth,  the  apostle  finally  declares  that  this 
exciting  to  God's  praise  and  glory,  and  especially  to  intercession, 
are  to  he  included  among  the  good  results  of  the  collection.  The 
virtues  of  believers  are  not  to  he  exercised  solely  for  themselves,  or 
for  the  sake  of  their  salutary  influence  on  others  ;  for  fundamentally, 
the  glory  of  God  is  their  object,  they  being  all  his  work.  The 
apostle  himself  therefore  pours  forth  God's  praise  (ver.  15).  (In 
ver.  12,  either  of  the  two  expressions,  StaKovca  or  Xeirovfyyla,  had 
been  sufficient  ;  yet  their  union  is  by  no  means  pleonastic,  since 
diaKovia  marks  more  prominently  the  application  of  the  relief,  and 
Xeirovpyia  the  gathering  of  the  benefaction. — In  ver.  13  SiaKovla  is 
regarded  as  the  test  of  the  state  of  mind.  The  do^d^ovreg  refers  to 
those  from  whom  the  thanksgiving  to  God  proceeds.  He  alludes  to 
the  vTTorayrj  and  the  dTrXorrjg,  i.  e.,  to  the  obedience  and  the  benevo- 
lence aroused  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostle. — In  ver. 
14,  Kal  avTiov  derjaet  vnep  vfiCiv  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  depend- 
ent on  em  in  ver.  13,  but  is  to  be  connected  with  Slo,  noXXcjv  evxa- 
pLOTt(x>v  TG)  0665,  rcndcring  ver.  13  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
more  closely  explaining  the  thanksgiving  to  God,  as  is  the  interces- 
sion by  8TniTodovvT(x)v  k.  t.  X. — The  dveKdiriyrjTog  of  ver.  15  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here ;  similar  forms  are  found  in  Rom. 
xi.  33.) 


III. 

« 

.     PART    THIRD. 

(X.  1— XIII.  13.) 

§9. False  Apostles. 

(x.  1-18.) 

Until  now^  Paul  has  addressed  himself  pre-eminently  to  the 
better-intentioned  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  but  from  the  10th 
chapter  he  directs  himself  against  his  adversaries  (see  Introd.  §  3), 
without,  however,  making  a  perfect  separation  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Those  opposed  to  the  apostle  had  sought  to  lower  his  dig- 
nity and  weaken  his  authority  by  describing  him  as  weak  in  per- 
sonal influence,  although  courageous  and  full  of  self-commendation 
in  his  letters.  To  this  representation  Paul  opposes  the  declaration, 
that  they  would  find  him  to  be,  personally,  precisely  such  as  his 
letters  promised  ;  but  with  respect  to  his  glorying,  he  boasted  not 
of  himself,  but  of  God,  who  had  appointed  him  to  his  important 
sphere  of  action  (1-18). 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  apostle  begins  to  set  aside  the  accusation,  that 
when  present  h§  was  weak  and  submissive,  although  he  appeared 
courageous  when  absent,  by  beseeching  his  readers  not  to  render  it 
imperative  that,  upon  appearing  among  them,  he  should  as  boldly 
assume  his  apostolic  authority  as  he  had  done  in  writing  to  them. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  inference  that  evil  would  arise  to  them, 
and  they  might  feel  disposed  to  resent  it,  if  he  were  compelled  to 
rebuke  them.*  That  he  entreats  them  to  this  by  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  evidently  implies  that  he  desires  to  act  in 
the  name  of  his  Master,  and  would  wiUingly  exercise  gentleness 
instead  of  severity.  The  words  6^  Kara  k.  t.  A.,  are  of  course  to  be 
understood  with  the  restriction,  "  as  my  adversaries  accuse  me."  In 
ver.  2  the  Seofxai  takes  up  again  the  napaKaXoJj  and  connects  with  it 
the  object  of  the  request  in  the  words  rb  ^rj  nagG)v  dappTJaac  rfj  rreTrot- 
drjoei.  The  form  of  the  entreaty,  however,  naturally  confers  upon 
the  fJLTi  TTapojv  OappTJaaL  the  signification  of  "  that  I  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  appear  bold  when  present,  or,  that  ye  may  not  compel 
me  to  appear  so.''     But,  in  order  to  produce  the  greater  impression, 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  (xiii.  2,  3,  10)  this  idea  is  again  laid  down. 
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Paul  represents  this  severity  which  was  to  accompany  his  appear- 
ance, as  not  merely  possible,  but  as  already  determined  upon,  with 
regard  to  certain  persons.  It  is  only  ironically,  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  that  Paul  signifies  his  appearing  thus  as  a 
ToXfiTjoai.  But  precisely  that  which  these  men  presumed  to  reprove 
in  him,  the  walking  after  the  flesh,  {.  e.,  the  being  actuated  by  hu- 
man views,  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  desire  to  please  the  world,  was 
worthy  of  blame  in  themselves.  (In  ver.  2  TTenotdrjaLg  is  forbearingly 
used  ;  it  indicates  severity,  serious  reproof,  as  Bappelv  does,  "  to  re- 
prove fearlessly.'') 

Yers.  4-6. — In  order  to  enforce  this  thought,  Paul  further  asserts 
that,  although  he  might  walk  after  the  flesh  and  in  weakness,  he 
assuredly  warred  not  with  the  weapons  belonging  to  the  flesh,  but 
with  those  which  were  Divine  and  sufiiciently  mighty  to  overcome 
everything  contrary  to  God,  and  to  bring  all  into  obedience. — -The 
apostle  here  passes  from  the  idea  of  what  is  sinful  in  odp^^  which  is 
most  prominent  in  ver.  2,  to  that  of  weakness,  and  describes  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  God,  as  not  only  defending  himself,  but  at- 
tacking the  strongholds  {6xvp6fiaTa)  of  the  wicked.  (Kara  Qeov  should 
be  contrasted  with  Kara  odpKa,  but  instead  of  this  the  idea  of  power 
is  immediately  held  to  view,  and  this  by  rw  Qeuj  is  referred  to  God. 
I  cannot  take  the  dative  with  Billroth  as  "  for  God,"  but  "  before 
God,"  i.  e.,  according  to  his  will  and  judgment,  in  which  Winer 
concurs.  See  Gr.  §  31.  4.)  What  he  desires  to  express  by  the  term 
strongholds  is  further  shewn  by  ver.  5.  He  mentions  the  XoyiGfiovg 
Kal  Trdv  vipG)fia  cTraLpojievov  Kara  rrjg  yvcjoecog  tov  Qeov,  reasonings,  and 
every  high  thing,  etc.,  as  to  be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  at  which  he  employs  ndv  vornia  in  the  same 
sense  as  before  XoyiGfiovg.  The  condition  in  which  such  high,  proud 
Xoyioiioi  or  vorjfiara  prevail,  is  called  rrapaiwri,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
vnaKOTJ,  which  Paul  desires  to  call  forth.  If  we  now  inquire  what 
the  apostle  intends  to  indicate  by  these  expressions,  it  is  undoubtedly 
apparent,  according  to  ver.  7,  that  he  designs  especially  to  reprove 
that  seeming  wisdom  of  the  sect  of  Christ  which  leads  them  haugh- 
tily to  exalt  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  represented  by  the  apostle,  and  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  true  Christians.  The  theoretical  and  practical  ele- 
ments may  not  be  separated  in  this  view,  for  both  necessarily  pene- 
trate each  other  ;  theoretical  conceit  can  never  remain  free  from 
practical  consequences.  As  to  the  employment  of  this  passage  in 
proof  of  the  incompetency  of  human  wisdom  to  pass  sentence  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  must  be  conceded  unquestionably  to  the  oppos- 
ers  of  this  application  of  it,  that  the  lofty  things  exalting  themselves 
against  the  knowledge  of  Christ  may  be  conceited  thoughts  in  gen- 
eral ;  yet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  the  apostle's  first  and  chief  idea 
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regarded  a  false  gnosis  (as  described  in  1  Cor.  i.  iii.)  which  resists 
the  true  knowledsje,  and  lays  claim  to  reception  a&  the  real  and 
genuine  Christianity.  It  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  apostle  (see 
Comm.  on  1  Cor.  i.  iii.)  to  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
founding of  false  with  true  Christian  knowledge  lies  in  the  fact, 
that,  instead  of  seeking  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
explores  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Being,  man  trusts  to  his  own 
wisdom.  The  present  passage;  therefore,  can  be  understood  with  entire 
correctness  only  when  we  allow  that  it  proves  that  Paul  considered 
reason  incapable  of  producing  the  truths  of  the  gospel  out  of  its  own 
resources,  but  that  we  were  rather  to  receive  these  truths  in  obedience 
of  faith,  and  permit  ourselves  by  no  arts  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  (xi.  3).  But,  on  the  other  hand^  to  extend  the 
contents  of  this  passage  to  the  point  that  wisdom  is  also  incapable 
of  receiving  and  inwardly  understanding  the  truths  offered,  is  in  de- 
cided contradiction  with  the  frequent  assertion  of  the  apostle,  that 
man  is  not  wanting  in  the  organ  necessary  to  receive  and  perceive 
the  Divine  things  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  (see  Eom.  i.  19)'; 
he  is  simply  not  to  desire  to  become  his  own  oracle,  his  own  God, 
(The  orav  jrXrjpcjOij  vfiojv  tj  vnaicorj  of  ver.  6,  is  striking  ;  it  would 
seem,  namely,  that  when  the  obedience  of  all  is  perfected^  there 
would  remain  no  more  disobedient  to  punish.  But  Paul  only  desires 
thereby  to  express  the  necessity  for  a  separation  of  the  elements  still 
existing  in  Corinth,  so  that  the  sense  is  :  '•  I  am  prepared  to  punish 
(viz.,  by  excommunication)  all  who  shall  continue  disobedient  at  the 
period  that  obedience  shall  have  perfected  itself  in  you,  who  form 
the  true  church.") 

Ver.  7. — From  this  point  the  apostle  addresses  his  opponents  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  and  in  the  el  rtg  n^irotOev  tavTu>  Xpcarov  elvat,  if 
any  one  trusteth  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's,  alludes  primarily  to  the 
sect  of  Christ,  who  laid  especial  claims  for  themselves  to  being  Christ^s, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul  no  less  vindicates  to  himself.  Baur, 
however  (Tubing.  Zeitsch.  1831,  pt.  iv.,  p.  99),  correctly  denies  that 
the  present  passage  bears  reference  to  the  faction  of  Christ  alone. 
The  apostle  seems  rather  to  be  maintaining  his  authority  against 
his  antagonists  generally,  who  boasted  of  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  Paul  intended  to  include  in  the  reproof  directed  against 
the  sect  of  Christ,  all  his  adversaries  whose  pride  leads  them  to  the 
assumption  that  they  alone  were  the  true  Christians.  This  charac- 
teristic appeared  most  strongly  in  those  properly  styled  ol  rod  Xpia- 
rov :  it  is  against  this  class,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  especially 
directs  his  attack,  and  he  employs  an  expression  which  refers  primarily 
to  them. — The  understanding  of  this  passage  has  been  rendered  un- 
commonly difficult  by  translating  rd  Kara  7Tg6au)nov  pXenerey  as,  "  Do 
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ye  look  on  things  after  the  outward  appearance  ?'*  Billroth  has 
already,  following  Ambrose,  taken  the  words  correctly  as  implying, 
"  Behold,  I  pray  you,  what  is  so  clearly  evident,"  making  (iXt:TTere 
imperative.  With  this  agrees  perfectly  what  follows,  which  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  the  simple  sense  of  the  Corinthians,  that  he  (the 
apostle)  should  assuredly  be  considered  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  that 
his  labours  abundantly  demonstrate  him  as  such.  (At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  verse  the  word  Xpiarov  is  wanting  in  so  many  authorized 
Codd.  that  it  has  been  expunged  by  all  the  best  critics.) 

Ver.  8. — -Paul  now  conceives  his  relation  to  Christ  more  defi- 
nitely as  his  apostolical  office  which  besto^ts  upon  him  a  spiritual 
power.  If  he  have  boasted  somewhat  of  this  authority,  he  is  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  it,  for  it  is  in  order  to  their  edification,  and  not 
to  their  injury.  Here  we  are  to  supply  the  idea,  "  But  the  boast- 
ing of  your  adversaries  is  productive  of  j^our  destruction."  (The 
construction  involves  an  anticipation  of  the  idea,  since  elg  oUodofjLrjv 
Kol  ovK  elg  KaBaipeoiv  vpbCjv  is  immediately  connected  with  Kavxijoc^fiaCy 
while,  according  to  the  sense  it  should  have  been  ovk  aloxwdrjaonai, 
iyevero  yap,  k.  t.  X. — The  "edv  re  yap  Kal  TreptaaoreQov  tl  navxfioijdiiai  only 
implies,  "  If  I  have  somewhat  abundantly  boasted  myself,"  and  not, 
"  If  I  would  yet  more  abundantly  boast  myself.") 

Vers.  9-11.^ — To  attach  ver.  9  to  ver.  8,  as  proposed  by  Billroth 
and  Lachmann,  appears  to  me  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
thought.  Ver.  11  evidently  contains  a  refutation  of  the  assertion 
relative  to  the  object  of  his  epistles,  which  ver.  10  attributes  to  his 
adversaries.  Billroth's  mode  of  connecting  ver.  9  with  ver.  8  is  in 
the  highest  degree  constrained  ;  it  is  thus,  "  I  say  this  to  you  (that 
I  have  received  my  authority  for  your  edification)  that  it  may  not 
appear  that  I  desire  to  terrify  you  by  my  letters."  But  such  a 
statement  could  by  no  means  remove  this  appearance;  the  senti- 
ment of  ver.  11  only  can  perfectly  remove  it.  What  I  am  in  my 
letters,  Paul  would  say,  I  am  in  my  personal  presence  ;  the  severity 
in  my  letters  is  the  severity  of  my  entire  nature.  (In  ver.  9  the 
connecting  the  w^  av  with  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  optative,  cre- 
ates a  difficulty.  Billroth  supposes  an  ellipsis  by  way  of  facilitating 
the  connexion  of  verses  8  and  9  ;  Bretschneider  even  reads  <j)odv, 
quasi.  W^e  must,  with  Winer  [Gr.  §  42,  6],  regard  it  as  irregularly 
employed  for  dg  dv  EiKpoi^dljiL. — In  ver.  10  Lachmann  reads  ^aoi  for 
(pr}ai,  which  is  certainly  a  correction  to  render  the  text  easier.  The 
singular  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  definite  individual,  but  must 
be  taken  impersonally.  See  Winer's  Gr.  §  58,  9. — Whether  the 
words  r]  napovaia  rov  ocjfiarog  dodevrjg,  the  bodily  presence  weak,  may 
include  a  reference  to  any  weakness  of  bodily  constitution  is  a  ques- 
tion ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  weakness  which  in 
the  present  and  following  chapters  of  the  epistle,  is  mentioned  by 
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the  apostle  in  contrast  to  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  him,  may  also 
bear  a  corporeal  reference.) 

Ver.  12. — The  first  words  of  this  verse  establish  the  idea  which 
immediately  precedes,     "Such  people  may  believe  of  me,  that, 
being  present,  I  shall  appear  like  my  letters ;  for  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  place  myself  on  a  level  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  L  e,,  I  will  not,  as  my  adversaries,  praise  myself ;  yet  they 
may  be  assured  that,  when  present,  I  shall  not  spare."     QEyKplvat 
and  ovyKptvai  are  certainly  not  synonymous,  although,  according  to 
the  connexion,  very  closely  allied  ;  the  former  signifies  "  to  reckon 
in  a  number,"  the  latter  "to  place  together,  or  compare  with  some 
one." — ToXfidv  has,  as  in  Kom,  v.  7 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  the  signification  of 
susti7iere,  "to  be  able  to  prevail  upon  one's-self")     But  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  verse  is  uncommonly  difficult,  and  has  claimed 
much  particular  consideration  from  annotators.     Fritzsche  particu- 
larly has  treated  the  passage  with  acuteness  (Diss.  ii.  page  33,  seq.), 
and  Billroth  has  followed  him.     Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  furnished 
by  these  learned  men  ;  Emmerling's  view  seems  to  me  rather  to  de- 
serve the  preference,*  of  which  Fritzsche  himself  says  :  "  Emmer- 
lingius  eo  me  deduxit,  ut  judicio  meo  in  hoc  difficili  loco  pasne 
diffiderem."     The  view  taken  by  Fritzsche  and   Billroth  is  this : 
they  erase  the  words  ov  ovvtovaiv  •  ruietg  6e,  and  connect  ver.  12  with 
ver.  13  in  the  following  manner  :  "  But  inasmuch  as  we  measure 
ourselves  by  ourselves  (i.  e.,  our  value  by  the  measure  of  our  real 
performances,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  imaginary  ones,  as  others 
do),  and  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  we  by  no  means  boast 
ourselves  without  a  measure,  but  according  to  the  measure  which 
God  himself  has  given  unto  us."     Here,  however,  the  first  ground 
of  doubt  is  that  the  erasure  of  ov  owlovglv  •  rjiieXg  6e  is  merely  an  act 
of  necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  explain  the  usual  reading  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.      True,  Fritzsche   has  adduced   evidence   to 
prove  that  the  interpolation  of  the  words  in  question  was  in  some 
degree  probable,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
original  text.     But  the  critical  authorities  render  them  so  certain, 
that  even  Lachmann  has  not  ventured  to  omit  them.     Only  D.F.G. 
leave  out  the  four  words ;  some  of  less  weight  barely  the  words  ov 
avvtovoiv.     This  omission  is  manifestly  to  be  explained  only  by  their 
internal  difficulty,  for  who  could  have  inserted  them  in  the  text  if 
they  were  originally  wanting  ?     So  also  correctly  judges  Reiche  in 
the  Programm  already  quoted   at  2  Cor.  v.  3.     But   again,  the 
meaning  of  ver.  12,  in  its  connexion  with  ver.  13,  is  indeed  thus 
apparent,  but  a  new  difficulty  arises  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  verses. 
For  it  is  not  very  clear,  if  so  intimate  a  connexion  takes  place  be- 
*  See  the  third  Excursus  of  Einmerling'e  Commentary, 
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tween  the  verses,  how  the  apostle  arrives  at  the  uerpov  rov  Kavovo^^ 
measure  of  the  rule^  which  God  had  distributed  to  him,  and  to 
which  no  alhision-  had  been  made  in  the  foregoing  passage.  The 
contrast  in  which  ver.  13  is  placed  with  ver.  12,  by  ^ueZ^  de,  greatly 
facilitates  the  assumption  of  the  transition  to  a  new  subject.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  u&ual  text  is  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  elucidation.  As  already  observed,  Emmerling's  expla- 
nation of  the  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  present  a  correct  mean- 
ing ;  he  considers  the  ov  owlovolv  as  a  participle,  belonging  to 
EavTolg,  and  which  the  apostle  applies  to  himself  as  from  his  adver- 
saries, 80  that  Paul  contrasts  himself  in  the  words  dXXa  avrot  k.  t.  A.^ 
with  his  opponents  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  cannot  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  compare  ourselves  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  but  we  rather  measure  ourselves  entirely  by  ourselvet^ 
(i.  e.,  as  may  be  gathered  from  ver.  18,  by  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  in  charge  to  us,  by  Christ's  will  in  us),  and  compare  ourselves 
with  ourselves,  who,  in  the  opinioil  of  our  antagonists,  are  unw^ise. 
But  we  are  not  unwise  ;  we  do  not  boast  without  measure,  but,''  etc.^ 
etc.  The  rji^elg  6e  thus  agrees  perfectly  ;  it  forms,  indeed,  no  antith- 
esis with  dXXd  Kol  K.  T.  A.,  but  with  the  judgment  of  the  antagonists 
of  Paul,  which  is  contained  in  the  ov  owlovolv.  Bill  roth's  remark, 
that  we  cannot  perceive  for  what  reason  Paul  should  here  consider 
himself  unwise  in  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  is  incomprehensible, 
Emmerling  has  already  appealed  to  chap.  xi.  12,  in  which  the  same 
occurs  ;  and  when  Billroth  remarks  upon  this,  that  Paul  then  does 
.t,  inasmuch  as  he  praises  himself,  but  in  the  present  passage  he  di- 
rectly states  that  he  does  not  boast  without  measure,  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  here  representing  the 
accusations  of  his  adversaries  as  ridiculous  and  self-contradictory. 
There  remains,  therefore,  but  the  one  objection,  that  the  article  i& 
required  before  ov  owlovolv  :  but  as  eavrolg  precedes,  rolg  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  transcribers,  the  more  so,  as,  mis- 
understanding the  dif&cult  passage,  they  may  not  have  taken 
GvvLoiioLv  for  the  participle.  This,  at  all  events^ is  afar  more  lenient 
proceeding  than  expunging  the  words  ov  owlovolv  •  rjucTg  dt',  and 
moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

Vers.  13-16. — By  a  very  peculiar  turn  the  apostle  passes  over  in 
an  unexpected  manner  to  a  subject  altogether  new,  for  which  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  separation  of  ver.  13  from  ver.  12  by 
means  of  the  rjuelg  de^  and  not  to  obliterate  it.  Paul  had  hitherto 
only  repelled  the  general  charges  of  his  adversaries  that  he  assumed 
a  high  tone  throughout  his  epistles,  but  now  he  comes  to  the  special 
point,  of  which  the  vslightest  notice  had  not  yetoccuired  in  either  of 
the  epistles,  that  he  had  not  intruded  himself  into  a  lield  of  labour 
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not  his  own  ;  but  that  Corinth,  and  not  Corinth  alone,  but  all  the 
surrounding  territory,  had  been  appointed  him  by  God,  as  the  pro- 
vince which  he  was  to  fill  with  the  tidings  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
expression  fierpelVy  measure  (ver.  12),  with  which  in  ver.  13  the  elg  ra 
dfierpa  is  connected,  Paul  so  passes  over  to  this  point,  as  to  contract 
the  general  idea  of  measuring  into  the  more  special  one  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  his  appointed  sphere  of  activity.  We  may  here  inquire, 
what  can  have  given  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  enter  upon  this  point 
precisely  at  this  place  ?  If  Baur  rather  strongly  expresses  himself 
to  the  effect  that  the  adversaries  of  Paul  appear  to  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  proper  founders  of  the  apostolic  church  (see  work 
already  quoted,  p.  101),  it  yet  cannot  be  denied  that  assertions 
of  his  adversaries,  vindicating  Corinth  as  their  province,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  apostle.  This  claim  would  only  have  been  made 
with  some  show  of  justice  if  they  themselves  had  been  engaged  in 
the  work  in  Corinth  before  the  apostle  ;  for  according  to  the  agree- 
ment mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  9,  Paul  had,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine will  (Acts  xxii.  21)  received  the  Gentile  world  as  his  appointed 
sphere  of  labour.  We  therefore  cannot  perceive  how  his  adversa- 
ries could  upbraid  him  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  Corinth.  But  if, 
at  the  time  Paul  first  appeared  there,  they  were  already  engaged  in 
the  work,  they  might  undoubtedly  do  this  with  a  show  of  right. 
But  as  Christians  were  already  to  be  found  in  Eome  when  Paul  ap- 
peared there  in  person,  and  notwithstanding  the  rule  laid  down  for 
him  (Rom.  xv.  20)  he  nevertheless  preached  there,  the  same  thing 
might  also  have  occurred  in  Corinth,  no  apostle  having  hitherto  ap- 
l)eared  there,  and  moreover,  the  persons  labouring  there  being  by 
no  means  orthodox  teachers,  but  seeking  rather  their  own  honour 
than  that  of  God.  To  which  party  these  persons  belonged,  who 
were  labouring  in  Corinth  before  the  apostle,  cannot  be  discov- 
ered from  the  text  before  us.  (In  ver.  13  fitrpov  rov  navovog  is  not 
pleonastic  ;  the  fcavcjv  is  rather  the  measure,  the  scale,  whilst  fiETpov 
is  the  deduction  from  it.  The  following  fierpov  might  indeed  be 
omitted,  but  it  is  repeated  in  order  to  represent  with  more  sharp- 
ness the  t(piKEo6ai  dxpt  koI  viiCjv^  to  come  even  as  far  as  you,  as  some- 
thing ordained  and  commanded  by  God. — In  ver.  14  vnepeKTeivcj 
is  significant — it  is  found  throughout  the  New  Testament  only  in 
this  passage,  ''  to  stretch  one's-self  beyond  the  appointed  limits." — 
The  d)g  (j,rj  t(pifcvov^voi  is  to  be  understood  *^  who  should  not  have 
come,''  to  wit,  according  to  the  view  and  assertion  of  the  antagonists. 
— In  ver.  15  ev  vfuv  is  to  be  connected  with  what  precedes,  as  Cal- 
vin has  already  correctly  stated,  although  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  vi^ujv  might  furnish  occasion  for  joining  it  to  fjieyaXvvdijvai, 
Tlie  principal  aim  of  the  apostle  was  to  prove  that  this  mission  ex- 
tended far  beyona  Corinth,  and  that  he  consequently  only  awaited 
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the  perfectiDg  of  their  faith,  in  order  to  proceed  further,  and  beai 
the  gospel  to  others. — In  ver.  16  rd  vnepefcetva  so.  j^ep^,  regions  be- 
yond, lands  beyond  the  sea,  viz.,  Italy  and  the  more  remote  Spain. 
See  Rom.  xv.) 

Yers.  17,  18. — The  apostle  now  concludes  his  subject  with  the 
utterance  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  entire  discourse,  that  all 
glory  is  the  Lord's  (because  all  power  and  all  blessing  are  his),  for 
which  reason  he  alone  can  commend  man,  i.  e.,  can  approve  him  to 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  truth.  (Concerning  ver.  17  see  on 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Cor.  i.  31.) 


§  10.  The  True  Apostles. 
(xi.  1-33.) 

In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  who  were  in  danger  of  permit- 
ting themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  pure  gospel  by  deceivers, 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
apostles,  Paul  is  compelled  to  remind  them  of  his  disinterestedness, 
his  sufferings  and  conflicts  ;  whilst  those  who  falsely  represented 
themselves  as  preachers  of  righteousness  sought  only  their  own  pro- 
fit, and  exacted  gifts  from  the  church  ;  he  at  the  same  time  taking 
occasion  to  observe,  that  he  regarded  himself  in  no  degree  inferior  in 
those  prerogatives  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 

Ver.  1. — Taking  into  consideration  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes (ver.  17),  the  dippoavvrj^  folly ^  whereby  the  apostle  designates 
his  statements  concerning  himself,  can  be  referred  only  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  opponents.  The  whole  passage  hereby  acquires  an 
ironical  tinge,  and  a  tendency  towards  reproach.  Paul  considers  his 
readers  as  entering  into  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  and  entreats 
them  from  this  view  to  permit  him  to  continue  a  little  foolish.  A 
comparison  with  his  adversaries  in  the  sense  put  forth  by  Baur  (see 
work  already  quoted,  p.  101),  viz.,  ^'  ye  endure  them,  bear  therefore 
with  me,"  cannot  be  acknowledged,  as  Billroth  justly  remarks,  be- 
cause in  that  case  koI  tiiov  would  have  been  employed  by  the  apos- 
tle in  order  more  strongly  to  indicate  its  contrasted  app^cation  to 
himself.  (On  6(peXov  see  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  The  reading  of  the  text,  rec, 
rjvelx^ade  yields  decidedly  to  dveix^oOe  :  on  the  contrary,  the  dative 
T§  d<l)poavvxj  presents  in  its  construction  considerable  difficulty,  and 
we  should,  with  Riickert,  sanctioned  by  B.D.E.^  prefer  the  usual 
reading  n  rrjg  dcppoovvrjg.^ 

Vers.  2,  3. — Paul  alleges  his  sincerity  of  purpose  with  regard  to 
their  welfare  as  the  ground  upon  which  he  claims  their  forbearance; 
he  desires  to  keep  them  free  from  every  temptation,  although  he  ap- 
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pn.'liends  that  they  may  have  already  permitted  themselves  to  be 
Jed  astray  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  In  describing 
this  state  of  purity,  the  apostle  employs  an  image  drawn  from  mar- 
riage, but  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  seems  to  consider  himself  in 
the  position  of  one  who  selects  the  bride,  and  presents  her  in  purity 
to  the  bridegroom.  It  is  only  thus  that  dpfio^eodat  gains  exact  sig- 
nificance ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  suit,'^  as  by  the  LXX.  in 
Prov.  xix.  14  ;  TrapaaTrjoaL  may  however  be  referred  to  the  Parousia 
as  the  marriage  festival  of  the  Lamb.  So  Billroth,  with  entire  cor- 
rectness. The  Svl  dvdpi  finally  signifies  that  she  can  be  no  other 
man's  without  adultery.  In  this,  the  foreign  influences  are  reproved 
(ver.  4)  to  which  the  Corinthians  had  yielded  themselves.  Paul  de- 
scribes this  as  (f)dap7JvaL  rd  vo'^fiara  dnb  rrjg  dTrXorrjTog  elg  XptaroVy  their 
minds  being  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  This 
simplicity  (dnXorrjg)  corresponds  with  the  before-mentioned  purity 
(dyvoTTjg) ;  it  denotes  the  centering  of  the  elements  of  moral  life  to 
one  point,  the  person  Christ,  just  as  every  thought  of  the  bride  is 
devoted  to  the  beloved.  The  contrast  is  diilwxiaj  which  according  to 
1  Cor.  i.  3  is  here  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  false  Gnosis 
(ver.  6);  for  this  had  even  seduced  the  Corinthians  from  that  sim- 
ple faith  which  Paul  had  inculcated.  This  sin  is  likened  by  the 
apostle  to  the  fall  of  Eve,  who  was  betrayed  through  the  subtilty 
of  the  serpent.  We  are  justified  in  concluding  from  this  mention  of 
the  Fall,  that  Paul  regards  it  as  the  history  of  p,n  actual  occurrence  ; 
but  of  the  way  in  which  he  explains  it,  nothing  can  be  learnt  from 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  The  previous  image  of  the 
pure  virgin  led  him  to  the  mention  of  Eve  ;  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  mentioned  Adam,  as  in  Eom.  v.  12,  seq. 

Ver.  4. — The  apostle  justifies  his  extreme  anxiety  for  the  Co- 
rinthans  by  declaring  that  he  considered  them  so  little  grounded  in 
the  faith,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  them  over  to  another  form 
of  belief  were  they  tempted.  The  only  correct  explanation  of  this 
verse  is  decidedly  the  one  in  which  6  €p;^oft€vo^,  Je  that  cometh,  is  ex- 
plained of  false  teachers  generally  (the  article  being  used  only  be- 
cause the  false  feacher  is  conceived  concretely.  See  Winer's  Qr.,  § 
18,  3).  Any  definite  personage  is  not  to  be  assumed.  The  expres- 
sions ^Itjoovv  dXXov^  TTVEVjjLa  trepov,  evayyeXiov  tregov^  imply  only  heret- 
ical interpretations  of  scriptural  truth.  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
say,  Ye  might  be  gained  over  to  another  entirely  different  form 
of  religion,  but  only,  Ye  might  permit  the  correct  faith  which  I 
have  delivered  unto  you  to  become  deformed  by  the  admixture  of 
false  doctrine  through  unsound  teachers.  Paul  addresses  the  Gala- 
tians  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Gal.  i.  9.)  True,  indeed,  Chris- 
tianity disfigured  in  its  fundamental  doctrines,  is  no  longer  Chris- 
tianity ;   hence   Paul   exclaims  to  the  Galatians^  "  Ye  have   lost 
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Christ  V  It  does  not  however  appear  that  it  had  yet  proceeded  to 
such  lengths  in  Corinth.  (At  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  I  prefer 
the  reading  dvex^oSe^  with  Billroth  and  Lachmann.  Paul  then  de- 
clares with  decided  certainty,  *'If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  allow 
yourselves  to  be  well  pleased  with  him  ;"  dv  could  certainly  not  well 
be  omitted  with  dvelxeaOe  or  riveix^ade,) 

Vers.  5,  6. — The  connexion  is  to  be  restored  in  the  following 
manner :  If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  receive  him  well^  and  ye  afford 
already  a  hearing  to  the  false  apostles.  Now  to  these  stand  I  in  no 
degree  inferior  ;  and  granting  that  I  might  be  deficient  in  the  words 
of  worldly  wisdom  (1  Cor.  ii.  13),  yet  assuredly  not  in  true  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  pursues  the  apostle,  correcting  himself,  I  have  been 
ever  manifest  before  you  in  all  things  ;  ye  are  acquainted  with  my 
entire  proceeding,  wherefore  should  I  again  display  it  before  you  ? 
Lachmann  and  Billroth  have  preferred  the  reading  (pavepcoaavregy 
which  would  require  to  be  referred  to  the  yvojmg  which  Paul  had 
pronounced  against  them.  But  the  passive  form  appears  to  me 
unquestionably  deserving  of  preference  ;  for  it  alone  furnishes  an 
easy  and  unconstrained  transition  to  what  follows  ;  Paul  describes 
himself  not  in  his  position  as  teacher,  but  in  his  outward  relation  to 
the  church  (ver.  6).  'Ev  Trdat  cannot  on  account  of  the  following  elg 
vfj-dg  be  referred  to  persons,  but  only  to  things  ;  ev  navTi  therefore  is 
best  explained  of  time.  Finally,  we  recognize  clearly  in  the  el  6e 
Kol  IdicjTTjg  TGJ  ?i6y(x)j  and  if  also  I  am  rude  in  speech,  an  accusa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  vnepXiav  dnoGToXoi  and  their  adherents  im- 
plied, which  undeniably  points  to  a  more  learned  culture  in  them. 
But  this  expression  does  not  refer  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  (as 
might  be  inferred  from  Gal.  ii.  9,  where  they  are  styled  ol  doKovvreq 
orvXoL  elvaij  those  accounted  as  pillars)',  it  is  rather  clear  from  ver. 
13  that  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  false  teachers  themselves. 
(The  form  vnepXlav  is  found  again  only  in  Eustathius.  The  apostle 
in  his  animated  description  frequently  employs  compounds  words, 
and  specially  so  tho»e  compounded  with  vnep,) 

Vers.  7-9. — Pursuing  his  strain  of  irony,  the  apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians  of  the  strictness  with  which  he  had  persisted  in  accept- 
ing nothing  from  any  one,  for  his  worldly  maintenance,  and  enquires 
"whether  in  this  respect  he  had  committed  any  offence.''  The 
apostle  finally  states  of  himself  that  he  had  received  contributions 
from  other  churches,  especially  from  Macedonia  (probably  identical 
with  that  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  15,  16),  which  explains  the  asser- 
tions in  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  seq.  But  from  the  Corinthians  he  was  justified 
in  receiving  absolutely  nothing,  because  their  feeling  was  not  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  sincere  in  the  matter.  His  antagonists  among 
them  would  l)ave  put  a  far  worse  construction  upon  his  acceptance, 
than  upon  his  refusal.     In  ver.  T  Iva  v^elg  vi/^wO/Jre  is  to  be  taken 
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merely  as  antithesis  to  eov/.Tjoa :  they  were  exalted,  and  treated 
nobly,  as  being  in  no  degree  burthened ;  the  expression  is  also  ironi- 
cal.— The  Kai  of  ver.  8  is  to  be  understood  emphatically,  "although 
sutrering  want." — KaravapKaofiai  generally  means  "  to  be  stiffened, 
torpid."  The  active  form  only  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  this  epistle.  [See  xii.  13,  14.]  The  LXX.  frequently  employ  the 
simple.  It  has  in  this  passage  the  signification  of  "  to  burden,  to 
oppress,"  to  make  one,  as  it  were,  stiff  or  faint.) 

Vers.  10-12. —  The  present  passage  undeniably  proves  how  very 
important  this  matter  was  regarded  by  the  apostle.  (See  at  1  Cor, 
ix.  6,  seq.)  He  protests  that  none  shall  rob  him  of  this  boast,  i.  e., 
he  will  absolutely  accept  nothing  from  them,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  hatred  or  wrath,  but  from  love,  for  the  sake  of  those  adversaries 
whom  he  desires  to  render  conscious  of  their  false  and  insincere  con- 
duct, (In  ver.  10  the  sentence  tonv  dXrjdeta  Xpiarov  ev  ejnol  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  form  of  oath,  "  as  truly  as  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in 
ii^e,"  e.  €,f  as  truly  as  I  am  a  Christian  ! — <^()a:rrw  sigaiifies  primarily 
^^stop  up"  [Eom,  iii.  19],  then,  "withdraw,  rob."  Elg  efie  for  ^loi 
is  striking.  It  is  to  be  explained  from  the  idea  of  hostility-,  which 
is  implied  in  (j^payqaeraL — On  tiXiim^  see  Rom.  xv.  23. — In  ver.  11, 
Stari  scU.  rovTo  Xeyw. — Kal  ttqiti^g)  intimates  the  steadfastness  of  the 
determination,  as  iial  iripri<j(j}  in  ver.  9. — In  ver,  12  Iva  ev  (I)  icavxcov- 
rac  n.  r.  A,  is  not  free  from  difHculty.  It  may  be  inquired  if  this  lv& 
is  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  with  the  previous  one,  or  dependent 
on  dfpopurjv  ?  The  first  does  not  appear  probable,  because  had  Paul 
intended  an  antithesis  between  ekkSxjjo^  and  KavxCi)vrcut^  he  would  have 
marked  it  more  distinctly,  by  adding  tyw  and  avroL  Also  the  tCjv 
OeX6vro)v  d<popfi7Jv  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  follows 
is  to  describe  more  closely  the  kind  of  the  a^op/zr/.  But  again  the 
supposition  that  the  second  cva  is  co-ordinate  with  the  first  yields  no 
satisfactory  meaning  [we  must  then  conclude  that  a  negative  has 
fallen  out],  as  ver.  20  decidedly  shews  that  they  were  rn^t  able  to 
boast  of  the  same  forbearance  which  Paul  had* exhibited.*  The 
words  are  pertinent  only  as  expressing  the  simple  wish  of  the  an- 
tagonists. To  these  it  was  in  a  high  degree  offensive  that  Paul  should 
persist  in  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  made  them  ashamed ; 
they  wished  therefore  to  divert  him  from  it,  that  he  might  have  no 
advantage  over  them,  but  be  found  the  same  as  they.  The  ev  « 
Kavxo^vraL,  toherein  they  glory,  is  however  to  be  understood  of  their 
asserting  the  right  of  receiving  money  to  be  a  subject  of  boasting, 
and  an  apostolic  prerogative,  as  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  seq.    The 

*  Billroth  translates:  "In  order  that  wherein  thoj  especially  feoast  thomseives  (ac- 
cepting no  money),  they  may  bo  found  (only)  like  myself."     But  here  it  is  entirely  for 
gotten  that,  according  to  ver.  20,  they  not  only  accepted  money,  but  proved  themselves 
iughJy  exa/)ting  tawaxds  the  churches;  we  also  &eo  xio  a^uthttrity  for  interpolating  the  sniy. 
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entire  passage  has  therefore  an  ironical  tinge,  in  this  manner,  "  How- 
ever strongly  they  oppose  me,  they  would  gladly  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  permitting  me  to  participate  in  their  boasting,  and  compel 
me  to  accept  of  a  subsistence  at  the  hands  of  the  church  ;  but 
this  is  only  for  'the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own  sbame,  and 
depriving  me  of  my  just  fame  ;  therefore  they  shall  not  succeed  in 
their  desire  !"') 

Vers.  13-15. — Paul  now  unsparingly  removes  the  masl:,  and  pre- 
gents  these  persons  in  their  true  light  as  false  apostles,  proving  them- 
selves servants  of  Satan,  and,  like  their  master,  ever  conducting 
themselves  with  hypocrisy.  A  just  punishment  therefore  awaits 
them  !  These  are  evidently  none  other  than  the  virepXiav  dnooroXot 
of  ver.  5,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  that  the  genuine  apostles  can  be 
signified  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  these 
hypocrites  (whose  sect  is  not  further  defined)  may  have  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  true  apostles,  precisely  as  the  false  teachers 
mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12.  The  expressions  moreover  are  very  strong, 
and  bring  to  mind  the  yevvrnxara  exi^yojv  which  our  Saviour  applied 
CO  the  Pharisees  (Matth.  xxiii.  33).  Had  they  been  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  Paul  would  undoubtedly  have  commanded  their 
excommunication ;  but  we  can  only  regard  them  as  intruding 
usurpers,  who  had  created  a  party  to  themselves  in  Corinth,  and 
from  whose  evil  influence  Paul  sought  to  free  those  who  had  joined 
lliem. — Whether  the  apostle,  by  the  expression  6  aaravdg  fieraaxrjfJia'- 
'i^ETai  elg  dyyeXov  (I)0)r6gy  Satan  is  transformed,  etc.,  alludes  to  a 
definite  fiict,  the  history  of  the  temptation,  for  example,  is  not  to  be 
discovered  with  certainty.  However  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
avTog  yap  points  to  a  matter  known  to  the  readers. 

Vers.  16-18. — ^ After  Paul  had  thus  openly  and  clearly  expressed 
his  conviction  concerning  the  false  teachers,  he  returns  to  himself 
and  his  position,  resuming  the  idea  of  ver.  1.  These  men  had 
brought  him  into  the  disagreeable  position  of  being  compelled  to  treat 
of  himself,  his  rights  and  privileges.  But  while  doing  this,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  guard  his  readers  against  considering  it  as  right  in  it- 
self, and  worthy  of  approval ;  he  therefore  describes  it  as  an  ov  Kara 
«;i;p/,ov,  dXXd  Kara  rrjv  odpiia,  not  after  the  Lord,  but  after  the  flesh,  to 
which  he  was  impelled  by  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries,  in  order 
to  free  them  (the  Corinthians)  from  their  injurious  influence. — In  ver. 
10  the  apostle  plays  with  the  idea  dcppcjv.  In  the  first  place,  he  prays 
tbcTU  not  to  co-nsider  him  such  because  he  boasts  himself  (folly  be- 
longs to  those  who  really  do  it  from  vanity);  nevertheless  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  obedient  unto  him,  still  they  might  receive  him,  al- 
though merely  as  drppcoy^  as  they  did  those  high-minded  persons,  that 
he  mii>ht  thus  boast  himself  a  little.  These  last  words  then  convev 
with  delicate  irony  the  reproach  that  they  had  suffered  the  falsQ 
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apostles  so  to  exalt  themselves.  (In  ver.  16  we  are  with  Kav  to  as- 
sume an  inversion  :  it  should  properly  be  dt^aode  [le,  kIiv  (bg  d(j)pova. — 
In  ver.  17,  the  (hg  h  d(pQoavv'Q  proves  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend 
to  assert  that  he  really  speaks  foolishly,  but  that  his  discourse  may 
present  such  an  appearance.  In  ver.  18,  he  speaks  more  fully  of  the 
occasion  of  his  assuming  so  apparently  an  offensive  line  of  conduct. 
— Concernirfg  the  expression  ev  TavryvTzoordoei  Trjg  KavxrfoeGjgj  see  the 
remarks  on  ix.  4.  It  is  also  here  best  understood  as  "  matter,  sub- 
ject."—In  ver.  18  the  Kara  rrjv  odpua  is  referable  not  merely  to  na- 
tional descent,  as  exhibited  in  ver.  22,  but  to  all  external  privileges, 
and  also  such  as  are  enumerated  in  ver.  23,  seq.  The  article  here  is 
unusual,  but  by  no  means  inapposite  ;  the  antithesis  is  nard  to 
TTVEviia,  to  which  in  this  passage  Kara  fcvptov  stands  parallel,  and  for 
•which  Kara  rov  Kvptov  might  be  employed.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Paul  heightens  still  further  the  ironical  tone  of  the 
discourse,  and  styles  the  Corinthians  (ppoviiioi^  who  willingly  tolerated 
the  dcppoveg  :  to  this  is  appended  a  description  of  the  corruption  of 
the  false  apostles  drawn  in  the  strongest  colours.  Desire  of  dominion 
and  covetousness  are  the  prominent  vices  which  the  apostle  exposes 
in  them.  To  the  particular  party  to  which  these  false  teachers  be- 
longed, the  passage  furnishes  no  clue ;  the  faults  reproved  are  of  a 
purely  moral  nature,  and  such  as  might  exist  among  persons  of  any 
party.  (In  ver.  20,  according  to  xii.  16,  vp^dg  is  to  be  supplied  to 
Xap(idvei  :  "  if  one  take  entire  possession  of  you.") 

V^er.  21. — This  endurance  of  unworthy  treatment  from  the 
heterodox  teachers  is  blamed  by  Paul,  who  shews  that  it  sanctions 
the  insinuation  that  he  had  proved  himself  weak  {i.  e.,  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  prerogatives  as  those  in  which  they  prided  themselves), 
whilst  he  nevertheless  could  exhibit  as  well-founded  a  claim  as  any 
other  could  pretend  to.  The  icard  dnptav  Xh/u)  k,  t.  A.  has  doubtless 
been  well  explained  by  Billroth.  It  is  usually  understood  of  Paul 
himself  in  the  sense  of  "  I  confess  to  my  shame  that  I  have  proved 
myself  too  weak  towards  such  usurpations."  But  then  npbg  driplav 
would  have  been  employed,  and  besides  under  this  view  the  cjg  ap- 
pears entirely  pleonastic.  The  reference  is  rather  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  I  say  this  to  your  shame."  The  ojg  then  represents  that  which 
succeeds  as  the  opinion  of  the  Corinthians  concerning  Paul.  The 
eni^meration  of  all  his  privileges  which  follows  is  employed  as  a 
refutation  of  this  opinion,  and  this  he  styles  a  roX^idVy  being  hold,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  doOeveZvy  being  weak. 

Ver.  22. — The  principal  prerogative  claimed  by  Paul,  and  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  boast  as  well  as  his  adversaries,  was  that  he 
belonged  to  God's  people  ;  not  only  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  Grod  (for  the  proselytes  in  this  respect  were  equal),  but  that 
being  born  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  he  was  included  in 
Vol.  IV.— 31 
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the  blessings  promised  to  that  people.  Billroth  erroneously  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  three  synonyms ;  but  the  expression  t^Qoloi 
is  evidently  further  defined  by  'lapaTjXlraty  and  the  latter  again  by  the 
oTitpfia  'AtSpadfji,  in  which  the  idea  of  being  an  inheritor  of  the  promise 
is  especially  manifested. — Impartiality  here  comj)els  us  to  admit  that 
Baur's  hypothesis  apj)ears  supported  by  this  passage.  We  have  no 
intimation  that  Paul  here  solely  attacks  the  followers  of  Peter,  as 
seemed  to  us  the  case  in  iii.  4,  seq.;  he  seems  rather  to  include 
at  least  also  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  yet  he  permits  his  oppo- 
nents to  appeal  generally  to  their  Jewish  extraction,  which  accord- 
ing to  our  own  hypothesis  concerning  that  party  would  not  be 
applicable  to  them.  (See  Introd.  §  1.)  Nevertheless  the  far  more 
important  difficulty  is  presented  by  Baur's  view,  that  the  contents 
of  the  entire  first  epistle  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Jewish  charac- 
ter of  this  sect.  For  should  we  even  suppose  that  the  reference  to 
false  Gnosis  may  apply  to  such  Judaizing  false  teachers  as  (like  those 
opposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  concerned  themselves  with 
theosophist  speculations  (this  characteristic  is  not  expressly  attri- 
buted to  them  by  Baur),  there  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  history 
a  single  trace  of  the  fact,  that  Judaists  had  been  seduced  into  that 
false  liberty  which  the  apostle  reproves  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which  we  may  take 
for  granted  could  be  found  only  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  And 
as  X.  7  does  not  indicate  the  sect  of  Christ  alone,  but  rebukes  all  his 
antagonists  generally,  as,  further,  the  individual  parties  in  Corinth 
are  not  distinguished  throughout  the  entire  discussion  in  chs.  x. — 
xii.,  I  am  persuaded  that  Paul  for  this  reason  here  gave  prominence 
to  that  Jewish  descent  to  which  the  followers  of  Peter  particularly 
appealed,  because  among  the  party  of  Christ  nothing  was  to  be  found 
which  could  be  regarded  as  an  external  hereditary  prerogative.  The 
sect  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  had  pursued  the  controversy  against  Paul 
in  concert ;  consequently  the  apostle  might  defend  himself  against 
them  both  at  once,  and  yet  give  prominence  to  a  single  point  which 
had  relation  only  to  one  party. 

Vers.  23-27. — In  a  long  series  of  descriptions  such  as  occur  in  vi. 
4,  seq.,  the  apostle  then  enumerates  the  sufierings  and  necessities  en- 
dured in  his  apostolic  calling,  which  by  their  number  and  variety 
bear  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  It  is  not  without  an 
object  that  Paul  exposes  in  v.  24  and  26,  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Jews,  for  he  doubtless  thereby  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them,  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  of  Jewish 
descent  was  not  so  especial  a  subject  of  glorying.  This  passage 
proves,  finally,  how  little  we  really  know  of  the  life  of  the  apostle, 
for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  conveys  almost  no  information  concern- 
ing all  these  perils.     See  concerning  this  subject  Clemens  Romanus 
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(Epist.  ad  Cor.  i.  5)  where  a  sirailar  recapitulation  may  be  found. 
(In  ver.  23  irapacppovojv  AaAo)  is  doubtless  stronger  than  t:v  dcppoovviri 
Aeyco  of  ver.  21,  I  cannot  however  attribute  to  the  expression  the 
meaning  Billroth  does,  who  thinks  it  signifies  :  "  I  speak  foolishly, 
for  I  glory  in  the  sufferings  which  it  is  my  duty  to  take  upon  ray- 
self  ;"  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  iTapa(ppovu>v  XaXCS  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  "  Ye  will  regard  my  boasting 
as  foolish/' — The  conjecture  of  vnep'exo)  is  not  intrinsically  objection- 
able, yet,  as  the  more  difficult  form,  vnep  ey6  is  to  be  preferred.  'Trrep 
is  here  employed  adverbially,  and  is  the  only  example  of  the  sort 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  50,  7,  Anm. 
2]. — The  forty  stripes  mentioned  in  ver.  24  are  according  to  Deut, 
XXV.  3.  Josephus  relates  that  they  were  accustomed  to  remit  one 
[Arch  iv.  8.] — Of  the  beating  with  rods  and  stoning,  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Acts  xvi.  22,  xiv.  19.  Hitherto  absolutely  no  in- 
stance of  shipwreck  occurs. — In  ver.  25  the  wxOTJfiepov  h  roj  (3v6(^ 
iTETTOLT^na  doubtless  implies  the  buffeting  on  the  waves  after  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel. — lioielv  applied  to  time,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     [See  Acts  xv.  33,  xviii.  23,  xx.  3.] 

Vers.  28-33. — -To  these  extraordinary  perils,  Paul  still  adds 
the  continued  cares  and  labours  of  his  charge,  so  that  if  he  de- 
sired to  boast  himself,  he  would  undoubtedly  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, which  necessarily  leads  him,  in  explanation  of  his  efficient 
agency,  to  the  power  of  God,  which  must  be  mighty  in  him.  (See 
xii.  9.)  The  apostle^  in  conclusion,  appeals  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  his  account,  and  mentions,  finally,  by  way  of  supplement^  the 
first  danger  he  encountered  in  his  apostolic  course.  (In  ver.  28 
ra  napeKTogy  scil.  yevoiiEva^  '^  the  things  occurring  yet  besides." 
Lachmann  has  erased  the  comma  after  napetcrog,  making  the  rj 
imavaTaaig  fiov,  ^^  the  daily  assaults  of  men  upon  me,"  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  connexion  must  yield  to  that  which,  with  Gries- 
bach,  retains  the  comma  after  Txapenrog.  The  things  still  besides 
occurring,  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  different  from  those  hith~ 
erto  described,  and  he  only  mentions  two,  the  eTnavoracrtg,  assault, 
and  the  pEptfiva,  care,  out  of  many  other  sources  of  discomfort.^ — 
Billroth  gives  an  entirely  mistaken  explanation  of  ver.  29  :  "  Who 
is  weak,  that  I  do  not  condescend  to  his  weakness  [viz.,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  him  offence]  ?  who  suffers  an  offence,  that  I  do  not 
thereby  feel  myself  offended,  and  burn  to  free  him  from  the  offence, 
and  to  reprove  him  who  occasions  the  displeasure  ?'*  The  whole 
context  decidedly  contains  nothing  which  can  be  construed  to  ix3fer 
to  condescending  to  the  weakness  of  others.  Emmerling  takes  a 
more  correct  view  of  this  passage,  when  he  makes  daOevelv,  onavda- 
Xi^eaSai,  -nvpovadai  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  sufferings.  A  slight 
difficulty  is  alone  created  by  oKavdaXi^eoOai,  but  every  endurance  is, 
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in  a  moral  sense,  a  temptation,  and  may  as  such  give  offence.  The 
sense  is  then  this  ;  "  Who  suffers,  if  I  do  not  suffer  ?  who  is  tempt- 
ed, if  I  do  not  burn  in  the  fire  of  temptation  ?  i.  e.,  I  suffer  more 
than  all  others  ;  but  of  this  I  am  so  little  ashamed,  that  I  glory  in 
it,  as  I  must  needs  glory/'  In  ver.  31  the  adjuration  is  best  referred 
to  all  that  precedes  ;  the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Damascus 
is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  supplement,  as  the  first  persecution 
which  Paul  had  to  endure  [see  Acts  ix.  24]. — Billroth  has  admira- 
bly explained  the  tautology  in  ver.  32,  ev  Aa/xaoKU)  e(ppovpei  rrjv  Aa- 
liaoKT^vCdv  TcoXtv  by  regarding  the  ev  /lafiaoKc^  as  elliptical  ^  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  likewise  in  Damascus  I  suffered  the  like  ; — the 
Ethnarch  guarded  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  etc.  Still  it  is  a 
question  if  ev  /^aiJ,aoK<j)  may  not  signify  the  territory  of  Damascus. — 
Concerning  the  occurrence  itself,  see  particulars  at  Acts  ix.  24. 
What  is  here  attributed  to  the  Ethnarch  himself  \indoai  jj^e  6e/lwvj 
is  there  said  of  the  Jews  whom  he  desired  to  please.  Josephus  re- 
lates the  wars  of  King  Aretas  [Ant.  xviii.  7],  during  which  it  is 
probable  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Damascus  by  his  troops  oc- 
curred. The  title  kdvapxrig  probably  implied  here  a  military  com- 
mander, the  commandant  of  Damascus.  Elsewhere  it  likewise 
indicates  civil  authorities.  See  1  Mace.  xiv.  47,  xv.  1. — In  ver.  33 
Kai  is  to  be  considered  adversative,  "  But  I  was  let  down  in  a  basket 
through  a  window,  by  the  wall.") 


§  11.  The  Trance. 
(xii.  1-21.) 

The  outward  sufferings  hitherto  related  could  only  be  indi- 
rectly a  subject  of  boasting  to  the  apostle,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
they  are  a  powerful  witness  for  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  But 
Paul  now  adduces  as  direct  proof  of  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
with  him,  the  mighty  visions  and  revelations  which  he  had  received. 
In  order,  however,  that  he  may  not  exalt  himself  from  this  cause,  he 
declares  that  God  had  appointed  him  particular  sufferings  ;  there- 
fore he  loves  rather  to  glory  in  his  weakness,  for  in  the  weak  God  is 
mighty.  The  apostle  then  concludes  by  declaring  himself  to  be  no 
less  an  apostle  than  those  arrogant  usurpers  ;  God  had  accredited 
him  as  a  true  apostle  in  Corinth,  and  the  sincerest  love  towards  the 
church  there  filled  his  heart,  which  led  him  to  wish  that  upon  his 
approaching  arrival  among  them  he  should  find  them  in  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind. 

Yer.  1. — Commencing  with  an  admonition  against  boasting,  the 
apostle  passes  to  that  witness  which  a  man  can  never  bear  to  him- 
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self,  but  by  which  the  Lord  rather  extols  and  commends  those  who 
are  his  own  (x.  18),  viz.,  tQ  visions  and  revelations.  The  two  expres- 
sions are  to  be  thus  distinguished  :  in  the  oTTTaala,  vision,  the  com- 
munication from  on  high  may  be  considered  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
addressed  to  the  sight,  so  that  something  is  imparted  by  images,  as 
in  Acts  x.  The  drTOKaXvipt^,  revelation,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unfig- 
urative  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  human.  The 
two  forms  may  be  united,  nay,  are  usually  found  together,  yet  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  predominates. 
The  circumstance  which  the  apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  detail, 
appears  from  ver.  4  to  bear  rather  the  form  of  an  dnoKaXvipig.  (Al- 
though Fritzsche  and  Billroth  decide  in  favour  of  fcavxdadac  6e,  it 
yet  cannot  be  commended,  because  it  has  only  the  Codex  D.  in  its 
favour,  and  even  this  hesitates  between  d^  and  del,  whilst  Kavxdo6<u 
Sel  is  authorized  by  B.E.F.G.  Meanwhile  the  following  ov  ovfjKpepov 
(lev,  eXevaofiai  6e  ical  elg.  k.  r.  A.,  is  so  evidently  a  correction  to  relieve 
a  difficulty,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  prefer  the  usual  reading  aav- 
Xdodai  6r\.  The  glorying  in  himself  is  brought  into  antithesis  with 
the  glorying  that  proceeds  from  God.) 

Vers.  2-4. — That  PauFs  not  explicitly  naming  himself  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  following  gracious  disclosures  were  imparted,  belongs 
merely  to  the  form  of  representation,  is  universally  admitted,  and 
is  incontestibly  proved  by  ver.  7,  seq.  It  likewise  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  this  event  is  not  identical  with  the  appearance 
vouchsafed  to  the  apostle  when  journeying  towtlrds  Damascus.  In  the 
latter,  Christ's  appearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  apos- 
tle, and  convincing  him  of  his  sin,  whilst  the  former  was  intended 
to  reward  his  fidelity  and  strengthen  his  faith.  The  fourteen  years 
likewise  which  the  apostle  states  to  have  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence, would  not  chronologically  adjust  themselves  to  it."^"  (See  the 
Chronological  Table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Introd.  to  the  Acts.) 
We  can,  therefore,  only  examine  more  closely  the  incident  itself, 
without  being  in  a  position  to  elicit  anything  further  concerning 
the  place,  or  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  We  must^r**^ 
observe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Paul  twice  circumstantially  asserts, 
that  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  knew  not. 
With  this  stands  connected  the  dp-nd^eodai^  snatched,  seized^  which 
he  affirms  of  himself,  and  by  which  is  customarily  understood  his 
being  transported  by  a  sudden,  violent  power,  to  another  sphere  of 
existence.  (See  Acts  viiL  39  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17  ;  Rev.  xii.  5.)  These 
points  of  information  clearly  characterize  the  event  as  an  t/coraoig^ 

*  The  event,  however,  occurred  soon  after  the  conversion  of  Paul.  Had  he  had 
recently  aiiy  similar  experienjccs,  he  would  doubtless  have  referred  to  them.  But  for  other 
reasons,  also,  it  does  not  appear  probable  to  me  (see  tha  following  observations)  that  ill 
later  life  PauJ  was  visited  by  similar  revelations. 
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trance,  on  which  compare  the  observations  at  Acts  x.  9.  The  apostle's 
human  consciousness  was  depressed,  and  his  Divine  consciousness 
powerfully  enhanced  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.*  It  may 
also  have  really  happened  in  this  occurrence  that  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  body  by  the  soul  took  place,  which,  as  with  witches,t 
so  also  it  would  seem,  we  must  assume  with  somnambulists.  But 
in  these  the  condition  is  evil  and  dangerous  ;  with  the  apostle,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  experience,  wrought  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  endowment  of  grace,  such  as  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  blessed  in  death.  Neoct,  Paul  states  the  place  to  which 
he  was  snatched  away.  That  we  are  to  assume  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  third  heaven, and  Paradise  (as  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alex.^ 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  also  Bengel,  maintain),  is  incapable  of  proof; 
both  expressions  indicate  presumably  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say^ 
the  most  exalted  region  of  light,  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
For  although  the  Omnipresent  is  equally  near  to  all  beings^  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  beings  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  near  to  him. 
We  have,  hence,  likewise,  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  several  heavens  is  to  be  attributed  to  popular  Jewish 
superstition,  for  the  same  allusion  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  (see  Eph.  iv.  10).  The  rabbinical  view  of  seven  heavens 
certainly  derives  no  confirmation  from  the  New  Testament  (see  Eis- 
ennienger's  Entd.  Judenth.,  vol.  i.,  p.  460),  but  the  distinction  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  Paradise  (same  work,  vol.  ii.,  p.  296,  seq.,  318  ; 
see  also  the  remarks  on  Luke  xvi.  24)  is  not  unsupported,  but  rather 
entirely  corresponds  with  biblical  doctrine.  The  latter  represents 
that  blissful  portion  of  Sheol  which,  in  Luke  xvi.,  is  called  Abra- 
ham's bosom  ;  the  former  is  synonymous  with  the  heavenly  temple 
(Heb.  vi.  19,  ix.  11  ;  Rev.  iii.  12,  vi.  9),  or  the  throne,  the  right  hand 
of  God.  Lastly,  Paul  indicates  his  experiences  in  Paradise.  In 
that  paradisiacal  sea  of  light  he  received  wondrous  impressions, 

*  Such  a  proceeding  with  reference  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  all  the  more  striking,  as, 
according  to  1  Coy.  xiv,  self-consciousness  was  very  strongly  developed  in  him,  so  that 
lie  could  exercise  specially  the  gift  of  TvpcMpT/Tevetv.  Probably  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life  the  apostle  was  less  subject  to  such  trances.  According  to  the  principle  that  the 
prophet  should  have  dominion  over  the  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  a  condition  which  bor- 
dered OQ  the  loss  of  consciousness,  could  but  rarely  occur  among  those  far  advanced. 

•j-  The  proceedings  against  witches,  psychologically  so  remarkable,  have  yet  to  be 
fundamentally  examined.  The  Count  von  Lamberg  has  recently  (Nurnberg,  1835)  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  communication  concerning  the  proceedings  in  Bamberg.  Prom 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  witnesses  in  these  proceedings  we  have  no  choice  left  us 
but  to  regard  such  exhibitions  as  epidemic  creations  of  the  imagination  (the  great  number 
of  which  presents  a  difficulty,  there  being  ia  Bamberg  alone,  between  1624  a-nd  1630,  786 
processes  against  witches),  or  to  consider  that  the  defendants  believed  themselves  to  have 
committed  the  oflences  in  spirit  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  {i.  e.,  in  an  ecstacy).  The 
unlioly  ever  seeks  to  assume  the  form  of  that  which  is  sacred ;  the  phenomena  of  the 
former,  therefore,  notwithstanding  theu-  diHereuces,  may  be  employed  as  aaaJogy  for  the 
latter. 
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which  he  describes  as  perceptions  through  the  medium  of  hearing. 
He  communicates  nothing  further  concerning  them,  because,  as  a 
human  being,  he  feels  himself. incapable  of  it.  The  harmonious  in- 
teraction of  purely  spiritual  intuitions  can  never  receive  expression 
through  the  language  of  man,  which  conceives  but  superficially  and  in 
fragments.  We  are  not  to  suppose  any  prohibition  to  communicate 
what  he  received,  for  the  ovk  e^ov  dvOpcj-rrG)  XaXiioat  forbids  the  sup- 
position. These  words  are  not  to  be  translated  "  it  may  not  be  ut- 
tered to  a  man,"  for  Paul  was  a  man,  and  it  was  nevertheless  said 
to  him  ;  but  "  a  man  has  not  the  power  to  express  it." — It  has  been 
already  signified  in  the  Introduction  (§  1)  in  what  manner  Baur  em- 
ploys these  communications  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the 
sect  of  Christ,  (See  work  quoted,  p.  105.)  His  opinion  is,  that  Paul 
intended  thereby  to  confute  the  disparaging  view  of  his  antagonists, 
who  attributed  an  unseemly  value  to  the  fact  of  having  personally 
known  Christ ;  in  opposition  to  this  he  desires  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  gospel  may  be  propagated  even  in  the  way  of  a  purely  in- 
ward experience.  Now  the  learned  man  referred  to,  by  no  means  holds 
that  the  occurrence  here  narrated  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  Acts  ix.,  whereby  the  apostle  gained  access  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  and  nevertheless  he  asserts  his  conviction,  that  by 
this  account  of  a  transporting  into  the  invisible  world  Paul  intended 
to  oppose  a  more  spiritual  view  to  the  Jewish  materialist  opinions. 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  to  the  contrary,  which  we  have  already 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  (Introd.  §  1),  this  opinion 
appears  to  me  especially  untenable,  because,  with  such  an  end  in 
view  it  would  have  proved  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  apostle  to 
relate  an  occasion  on  which  he  had  seen  the  Lord  himself,  or,  in  re- 
spect to  this,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  beheld  Christ 
in  his  glory.  But  this  is  not  done,  neither  is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  reference  of  the  event  to  his  adversaries,  but  the 
question  rather  merely  regards  boasting  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
context,  it  is  solely  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  narrates  the 
present  circumstance  in  order  to  afibrd  a  proof  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  with  him,  and  also  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  be  a  true  apostle  by 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  grace  conferred  upon  him. 

Vers.  5,  6. — Proceeding  as  if  speaking  of  a  stranger,  and  yet 
perfectly  identifying  himself  with  the  individual  who  experienced 
what  is  stated,  the  apostle  continues  with  reference  to  ver.  1,  '^  he 
would  only  glory  in  his  infirmities  (as  enumerated  in  chap,  xi.)^ 
and  not  of  himself,  i,  e.,  his  privileges  ;  he  would  only  boast  of 
them  in  others.  Were  he,  however,  desirous  of  doing  it,  he  had 
well-founded  pretensions,  for  he  stated  what  was  true  ;  but  he  for- 
bore, because  he  did  not  desire  that  any  should  esteem  him  more 
highly  than  he  should  be  proved  to  merit." — The  turn  which  Bill- 
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roth  gives  to  ver.  5  is  entirely  incorrect :  "  I  will  only  glory  in  my- 
self in  so  far  as  I  am  not  myself,  not  this  Paul,  but  live  in  Christ." 
As  to  any  distinction  between  his  old  and  new  man,  it  is  absolutely 
not  brought  here  under  discussion  ;  the  v-nlp  rov  tolovtov  tcavxrjcfoiiaij 
on  behalf  of  suck  an  one  will  I  glory,  applies  solely  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  had  described  the  vision  as  occurring  to  another. — The  ovfc  ego- 
uac  d(pQ(jjv,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool,  of  ver.  6,  appears  to  form  a  contra- 
diction to  xi.  1,  21,  23,  xii.  11.  But  Emmerling  has  already  cor- 
rectly shewn  that  the  glorying  is,  in  these  passages,  ironically 
described  as  dcppoovvri,  viz.,  in  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries  ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  boasting  of  his  opponents  is  reproved  :  "  They 
glory  in  externals  in  a  foolish  manner  ;  I  could  boast  myself  in  a 
right  manner  of  essential  things  if  I  were  so  minded."  (In  the  r} 
cLKovet  ri  tf  eiJLov  of  ver.  6,  a  twofold  construction  seems  blended  to- 
gether ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apostle  apparently  intended,  besides  the 
7j  dicovec,  to  write  el  rt  d/covec,  but  united  the  two  in  a  single  clause. — 
Lachmann's  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  entirely  peculiar.  From 
tdv  yap  deXrjGo) — tf  ^fiov.he  includes  all  within  brackets,  and  the  koI 
Ty  vTcepfSoAxi  rdv  diroKaXviljecjv  is  connected  with  dadevetatg  [jxov  be- 
ing omitted].  Whether  he  may  have  been  impelled  to  the  choice 
of  this  construction  by  critical  reasons  I  am  ignorant ;  but  it  deci- 
dedly does  not  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  passage.) 

Ver.  7. — The  apostle  now  drops  the  form  of  description  hitherto 
employed,  by  which  he  had  represented  the  revelation  as  being 
made  to  another,  and  continues  to  say  that  the  God  who  had  so 
highly  exalted  him  by  this  extraordinary  grace  had  also  deeply  hum- 
bled him,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  exalting  himself  too 
highly.  We  must  decline  any  statement  as  to  w^herein  the  ok6Xo\1) 
T^  oaQKi  consisted.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
sufferings  connected  with  his  apostolic  labours''"'  in  general  can  be 
solely  alluded  to,  for  these  were  detailed  fully  in  chap,  xi.,  while  the 
thorn  in  the  Hesh  has  special  reference  to  the  revelations  rela^icd. 
We  are  also  as  little  justified  in  supposing  it  implies  some  spiritual 
temptation  ;  for  t§  oapd  is  employed  in  describing  it.  It  is  most 
likely  that  it  indicates  some  kind  of  heavy,  depressing,  bodily  suf- 
fering, which  may  have  specially  exhibited  itself  in  violent  parox- 
ysms, as  expressed  in  the  Ko?ia(pt^eadaL,  buffeted.  As  in  the  Old 
Testament  Job's  corporeal  sufferings  were  occasioned  by  Satan,  so 
Paul  likewise  attributes  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  author  of  all 
evil,  although  the  Lord  God  is  able  in  the  case  of  his  own  people  to 
turn  the  enemy's  assaults  to  the  advantage  of  their  soul.  It  must 
however  be  admitted,  that  we  nowhere  else  discover  a  trace  of  the 

*  This  view,  which  Fritzscho  again  defends,  derives  considerable  plausibihty  from  ver. 
10,  with  the  assoriion  dinaf/Lg  /wv  iv  dnOn'eia  relnTni  in  ver.  9  ;  bat  the  distinct  refe> 
ence  of  the  cko/mijj  to  the  revelations,  appears  still  to  render  it  untenable. 
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apostle's  having  suffered  from  sickness  of  any  kind  ;  and  even  when 
Paul  recounts  all  his  sufferings  and  trials,  sickness  is  not  enumerated 
whh.  them.  We  might  hence  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  tlie  ex- 
p'  '^sion  signifies  a  temptation  to  sin,  but  which  the  rfi  oapd  marks 
expressly  as  assuming  a  carnal  form.  (^^koXoiJ),  a  stake,  a  thorn, 
GKoAoTTL^o)^  to  impale.  See  the  LXX.  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  24  ;  Hos.  ii.  6. — In  dyyeXog  oardv  Fritzsche  is  undoubtedly 
perfectly  right  in  the  understanding  oardv  as  genitive  ;  it  is  in  ap- 
position to  aK6y{,oxl),  the  suffering  itself  is  styled  figuratively  an  angel 
of  Satan,  because  it  is  sent  to  him  from  Satan,  throu2:h  one  of  his 
demons.  If  Satan  himself  had  been  intended,  the  article  would  not 
have  been  wanting.  KoXacpi^d)  =  vnomd^ojy  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  "  to  treat  rudely,  outrageously."  It  is  possible 
that  the  suffering  whicb  Paul  alludes  to,  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
incapacitating  him  for  a  time  from  his  work,  and  this  condition 
(with  which  was  probably  united  a  sense  of  inward  abandonment), 
the  apostle  styles  a  KoXacpi^eadai, — The  second  Iva  firj  viTepaipG)fiat  is 
certainly  wanting  in  the  best  critical  authorities  ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  words  is  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  addition  of  them 
is  inexplicable,  if  they  were  not  genuine.  It  therefore  appears  ad- 
visable to  retain  them  in  the  text.) 

Vers.  8-10. — His  human  feeling  led  the  apostle  to  entreat  to  be 
freed  from  this  affliction  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  precisely 
this  was  necessary  to  his  perfecting  ;  that  the  strength  of  self- 
dependence  must  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  God  may  be  able  to 
work  in  man  ;  he  may  therefore  v^^ithout  undue  feeling  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  grace.  For  this  cause,  continues  Paul, 
he  glories  most  willingly  in  his  weakness,  for  experience  has  corro- 
borated the  fact,  that  when  he  is  weak  in  himself  he  is  strong  in  the 
Lord.  In  close  analogy  it  is  said  even  in- the  Old  Testament,  that 
God  dwells  with  those  who  are  broken  and  humble  of  heart  ;  but  is 
far  from  the  haughty. — The  passage  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  apostle  alone,  nor  are  we  to  refer  to  him  exclu- 
sively the  clause  ?)  Svvaficg  fiov  h  daOeveia  reXeZraty  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness;^'  it  is  rather  a  general  truth,  specially 
applied  to  the  apostle,  that  it  may  enter  into  his  living  experi- 
ence. The  natural  power  of  man  cannot  exist  beside  the  Divine 
power  ;  if  the  inward  life  is  to  flourish,  self-dependence,  the  natural 
life,  must  be  broken  ;  the  passive  element  must  prevail,  that  God's 
power  may  be  actively  exercised  therein.  See  at  Matth.  x.  39.  (In 
ver.  8  there  is  no  ground  for  understanding  rptg  of  an  indefinite 
number. — Calvin's  explanation  of  the  dptceX  gol  rj  %api^  [mov  in  ver.  9, 
which  Billroth  has  adopted,  is  wholly  erroneous.     Both  regard  x^P^^ 

*  1  prefer  with  Lachmann  the  reading  TEldrai  to  the  more  usual  Te7^EL0vraL :  tho  for- 
mer is  sanctioned  bj  A.B.D.F.G-. 
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as  signifying  not  the  grace  of  God,  but  metonymically  the  help  of 
God.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Paul  entreated  for,  and  which  was 
refused  him.  The  sense  is  rather  as  follows  :  "  Be  steadfast  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  gracious  intention,  even  if  thou  perceivest  no  con- 
scious action  of  grace  ;  for  my  strength  in  its  efficacy  perfects  the 
weakening  of  the  natural  life."  The  emoKTjvoio  is  very  expressive  ; 
an  allusion  to  the  Shechinah  is  evident  in  it  [see  on  John  i.  14], 
because  every  believer  should  be  a  copy  of  his  Lord,  Christ,  so  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  make  their  abode  in  him,  inhabit  him  as  a 
temple  [see  the  Comm.  on  John  xiv.  23.]) 

Vers.  11,  12. — Returning  to  his  foimer  strain  of  irony,  Paul  re- 
marks (see  on  xii.  6),  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  misled 
like  the  false  teachers,  to  boast  himself  foolishly  ;  that  it  should 
not  have  been  necessary,  for  they  themselves  (the  Corinthians)  ought 
to  have  undertaken  his  commendation,  being  well  aware  that  he  was 
in  no  degree  less  than  the  haughty  apostles  ;  God  had  sufficiently 
accredited  him  as  an  apostle  among  them.  (In  ver.  12  fiev  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  suppressed  following  clause  with  Ss^  as  Billroth  cor- 
rectly remarks,  "  but  even  otherwise  ye  can  relate  nothing  else  of 
me." — ■^rjfieXa  is  first  employed  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehending 
in  it  all  and  every  means  of  authentication  ;  then  more  specially,  of 
a  single  species  of  the  same.  [See  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii. 
1.] — The  t:v  irdoxi  vttoijlovxi  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  doubted  that  it  is  to  be  conliected  with  KareLgydodrj,  and  not  wdth 
that  which  follows  ;  but  for  what  cause  does  Paul  state  precisely 
here  that  his  signs  have  been  wrought  in  all  patience  ?  It  appears 
to  me  probable  that  this  involves  a  reproach  to  the  Corinthians, 
who,  notwithstanding  such  signs,  have,  nevertheless,  shewn  them- 
selves undecided  as  to  his  apostolic  authority.  In  this  aspect  of 
affairs  Paul  intends  to  say,  that  he  had  with  patient  waiting  let  his 
light  shine  among  them,  secure  of  the  final  victory.  Finally,  this 
passage  clearly  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  apostle  considered  the 
gift  of  working  miracles  as  indispensable  a  requisite  of  an  apostle,  as 
it  had  been  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

Vers.  13-15. — Paul  demands  of  the  Corinthians,  with  reproving 
irony,  in  what  respect  they  were  inferior  to  any  other  church  ?  Only 
in  this,  that  he  had  not  proved  burdensome  to  them,  but  had  en- 
tirely maintained  himself  without  their  aid  ;  this  wrong  they  must 
indeed  forgive  him.  Indeed  he  intended  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
same  manner  on  his  next  approaching  visit  to  them,  for  he  sought 
not  their  goods  and  possessions,  but  themselves ;  he  would  rather 
lay  up  for  them  as  his  beloved  children,  nay  offer  all  for  them,  even 
his  life,  although  he  be  in  turn  less  beloved.  It  is  very  evident 
throughout  this  masterly  passage,  whose  spirited  turn  displays  at  the 
same  time  the  deepest  feeling,  for  wliat  cause  the  apostle  deemed  it 
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so  important  to  reject  decidedly  all  offers  of  support.  His  adversa- 
ries sought  their  own  advantage,  and  at  least  improved  their  posi- 
tion by  means  of  the  gifts  which  they  received  ;  Paul's  own  practice 
was  entirely  the  reverse  of  this,  whereby  he  naturally  aroused  the 
hatred  of  those  worldly-minded  persons,  because  his  life  tacitly  re- 
proved their  proceedings.  (In  ver.  13  Billroth  correctly  assigns  to 
v-n^p  the  meaning  of  ''  beyond  in  a  downward  direction"  =  infra. — 
In  ver.  14  rptrov  was  formerly  connected  with  eroifjiog  t^w,  and  not 
with  eXSetv.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduction 
[§  2],  that  in  this  passage,  and  likewise  in  xiii.  1,  it  is  an  actual 
third  coming  which  is  signified,  and  not  alone  a  third  decision  on 
the  subject.  For  it  would  evidently  be  very  inapposite  to  state  how 
frequently  the  determination  had  been  arrived  at,  whilst  the  rpirov 
can  with  great  propriety  bear  a  reference  to  the  presence  itself.  It 
consists  perfectly  with  the  wdiole  train  of  argumentation  that  Paul 
should  declare,  that  what  he  had  already  twice  done,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  repeat  upon  his  third  appearance  among  them. — ^In  ver.  15 
the  transition  to  another  idea  in  the  dairavdv  is  only  apparent.  The 
OrjoavpL^eiv  implies  indeed  to  collect  treasure,  darcavdv  to  give  up  the 
possession,  to  spend.  But  yielding  up  his  powders  for  the  advantage 
of  believers,  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  acquiring  for  them.  Paul 
proceeds  yet  further  in  the  efcSanav7]driG0fiaty  in  which  is  signified  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  parallel 
with  Rom.  ix.  3.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  draws  attention  again  to  the  abominable  ac- 
cusations disseminated  by  the  shameless  antagonists,  among  which 
he  alludes  especially  to  the  charge  of  catching  the  Corinthians  with 
guile,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  connexion,  of  having  appropriated  to 
himself  money  received  from  them,  in  putting  the  question,  by  whom 
had  he  perchance  made  a  gain  of  them  ?  How  Titus  and  the 
brother  who  accompanied  him  had  conducted  themselves,  was  well 
known  to  themselves  !  (The  16th  verse  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
observation  of  the  Corinthians  :  "  Ye  confess  that  I  have  not  bur- 
thened  you,  nevertheless  ye  say  \i.  e.,  the  opponents,  and  all.  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  them]  I  have  caught  you 
with  guile." — In  ver.  17  is  to  be  supplied,  "  I  have  myself  certainly 
never  received  money  from  you  ;  have  I,  perchance  defrauded  you  by 
means  of  a  messenger  ?  The  firj  nva  (Lv — d^'  avrov  stands  for  firf  dcd 
Tivbg  kKeivbiv^  ovg.  At  ver.  18,  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the 
allusion  here  cannot  be  to  the  journey  of  Titus,  which  is  mentioned 
in  viii.  16,  as  this  had  not  yet  taken  place  [probably  Titus  himself 
delivered  this  epistle]  but  is  rather  to  the  earlier  residence  of  this 
apostolic  assistant  in  Corinth,  which  is  adverted  to  in  viii.  6.  Upon 
this  occasion  Titus  had  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  collection,  re- 
ceiving no  money  himself ;  the  \nf]TL  tirXeovtfCTriaev  vp.d(;  is  accordingly 
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to  be  understood  as,  "  can  he  perchance  have  overreached  you  ? 
Was  he  not  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  disinterestedness  as 
myself  ?  Have  we  not  walked  together  in  the  same  steps  [as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ]  ?") 

Vers.  19-21. — In  conclusion,  Paul  again  remarks  that  he  speaks 
not  all  this  to  his  own  commendation,  but  entirely  to  their  edifica- 
tion. For  he  feared  that  upon  his  approaching  coming  among  them, 
he  might  not  find  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  he  could  desire, 
and  might  hence  appear  severe  and  not  tender  towards  them.  (See 
on  1  Cor.  iv.  21.)  This  possibility  he  desired  efi'ectually  to  remove  ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  again  humbled  by  the  aspect  of  afiairs 
among  them,  or  by  his  coming  again  to  occasion  sorrow  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  all  therefore  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  were  to  repent! 
— In  this  passage  also  the  TrdXtv  (ver.  21),  as  already  remarked  in  the 
Introduction,  §  2,  refers  to  a  visit  of  Paul  in  Corinth  aside  from  that 
first  residence  there,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church ;  for 
on  this  first  occasion  he  had  experienced  no  cause  for  humiliation  ; 
his  preaching  had  been  attended  with  even  unusual  success.  (In 
ver.  19,  it  seems  to  me  more  forcible  to  consider  the  nd/iLv  dotcelre 
K.  T.  A.  as  a  question  than  as  explanatory. — The  usual  text  punc- 
tuates after  XaXovfieVy  but  it  is  better  united  with  rdde  -ndvra  k.  t.  A. 
in  one  clause. — It  cannot  perhaps  be  alleged  against  the  reading 
rdde^  that  o6e  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings  ;  for  that  can 
only  be  considered  accidental. — A  recapitulation  similar  to  that  in 
ver.  20  is  also  found  in  Gal.  v.  20,  in  which  Epeig,  ^rjXot,  Bvjioi^  kpidelaL 
succeed  each  other.  See  also  Rom.  i.  29,  seq.  Such  a  series  of  terms  is 
not  to  be  too  closely  scrutinized  ;  the  accumulation  of  synonyms 
springs  from  rhetorical  fulness.  In  Rom.  i.  30  KaraXaXia  and  ipiOv- 
pLGfiog  are  found  together,  but  in  reversed  order. — (^valcjotg  is  found 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament. — Ver.  21  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  apostle  considered  that  all  the  sins  named  had  been  ac- 
tually perpetrated  by  the  Corinthian  Christians,  for  all  who  could 
have  been  thus  guilty,  would  have  been  immediately  excluded  by 
Paul  from  fellowship  with  the  church  ;  the  emphasis  is  rather  to  be 
laid  upon  the  TrporjimprTjfcoreg,  He  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  did  not  deeply  enough  abhor  their  earlier 
heathen  abominations,  retaining  an  indifference  and  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple in  matters  relative  to  the  sexes,  which  even  led  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the  idol  temples  ;  on  these  points  he 
wiahed  to  find  in  them  sincere  repentance. 
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§  12.  The  Conclusion. 
(xiii.  1-13.) 

Paul  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  very  impressive  admonitLjn  to 
the  Corinthians  not  -fco  compel  him  to  exercise  his  apostolic  power, 
but  to  examine  themselves  strictly  relative  to  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion, and  to  give  due  heed  to  his  warnings,  whilst,  in  the  belief  and 
hope  that  none  will  neglect  these,  he  bestows  the  Christian  blessing 
upon  all  without  exception. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Without  adding  eroLfzoyg  g^w,  as  in  xii.  14,  Paul  as- 
serts here,  directly,  that  he  came  to  them  for  the  third  time,  from 
which  we  cannot  deny,  without  violence  to  the  text,  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  twice  among  the  Corinthians.  Eeferring  to  Deut.  xvii. 
6,  xix.  15,  he  adduces  his  being  present  several  times  among  them  as 
a  witness  to  them  for  his  truth,  and  an  argument  for  obedience  as  a 
duty  on  their  part.  For  that  purpose  he  repeats,  being  absent  (and 
in  writing),  that  which,  when  present  (and  orally),  he  had  declared 
to  those  vrho  had  siuned,  and  to  all  others,  viz.,  that  upon  his  next 
appearance  among  them  he  would  not  spare.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  upon  his  second  residence  in  Corinth  he  had  acted  with  indul- 
gence towards  them,  and  this  by  his  adversaries  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  weakness.  See  at  x.  1.  (In  ver.  1  the  oTaO/joeTai  pruia  is 
copied  from  the  Hebrew  tnn  a^ip;. — If  we  assume  that  Paul  had  al- 
ready been  twice  in  Coriuth  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  the  words 
of  ver.  2,  which  Griesbach  has  placed  in  parenthesis,  w^  -napcov  to 
devrepov  koI  aTrwv  vvv  are  easy  of  compreheusion  ;  the  napcbv  to  dev- 
Tepov  refers  to  nposlprjKa,  the  dizcdv  vvv  to  TrpoXtycj. — Concerning  the 
nporjfjLapTTjfcoTeg,  see  xii.  21.  The  others  were,  it  is  true,  not  so  guilty, 
nevertheless  they  also  needed  repentance  for  having  yielded  a  species 
of  consent  to  evil  influences.) 

Vers.  3-5.^ — -As  they  required  a  proof  that  Christ  was  in  him, 
they  were  also  to  examine  themselves,  and  thereby  discover  whether 
they  stood  in  the  faith.  If  they  were  not  entirely  reprobate,  they 
would  find  Christ  to  be  in  them,  and  as  such  they  would  be  enabled 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  God  in  the  weakness  of  the  apostle  ; 
for  they  had  undoubtedly  received  their  faith  from  him. — This  idea 
decidedly  lies  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  although  not  perceptible 
at  the  first  view.  The  leading  clause  commencing  with  trret,  to 
which  the  eavTovg  -netpd^eTe  of  ver.  5  forms  the  answering  clause,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood,  as,  "since  ye  desire  to  prove,  prove 
yourselves  rather  than  me  ;"  for  this  does  not  agree  with  the  declar- 
ation of  Paul  in  ver.  5,  that  Christ  is  also  in  them  except  they  be 
entirely  reprobate ;  he  consequently  hopes  they  may  find  Christ  in 
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tliemselves.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  alone  be, 
that  they  should  argue  from  that  which  they  found  in  themselves, 
to  that  which  was  in  the  apostle,  and  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
acknowledged  the  apostle  to  be  the  source  of  their  own  life.  The 
latter  is  implied  by  the  added  clause  bg  slg  vudg  ovk  doOevel,  dXXd 
SvvareX  h  vfuv,  who  is  not  weak  towards  you,  hut  is  mighty  in  yoUy 
in  ver.  3,  which  brings  forward  the  powerful  spiritual  influence  of  the 
apostle  in  Corinth,  and  attributed  by  Paul  to  Christ  in  him.  These 
words,  therefore,  are  better  omitted  from  the  parenthesis,  and  only 
ver.  4  included  therein.  The  same  may  likewise  be  observed  of  the 
words  in  ver.  5,  rj  ovk — tonv,  which  are  not  to  compose  a  parenth- 
esis, but  to  be  connected  with  the  ei  firjTt  ddoKifioi  ears  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  Corinthians  as  follows  :  "  Ye  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  entirely 
reprobates  ?" — With  regard  to  the  intermediate  sentence,  Paul 
there  compares  himself,  as  in  Kom.  vi.  4,  5,  with  Christ,  both  in  his 
weakness  and  in  his  strength,  to  whom  also  in  conformity  to  his 
human  nature  weakness  {aodheia)  is  ascribed.  It  is  unnece'ssary  to 
explain  that  this  includes  nothing  sinful,  but  only  the  susceptibility 
of  his  nature  to  suffering.  This  is  also  the  only  passage  in  which  an 
dodeveta  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ 

Vers.  6, 7. — The  greatest  advantage  was  hoped  for  by  the  aj)ostle 
from  the  examination  recommended,  viz.,  the  perfect  recognition  of 
himself ;  he  therefore  entreats  the  Lord  to  direct  aright  the  hearts 
of  the  Corinthians  ;  he  (Paul)  desired  only  their  welfare  and  not 
his  own  honour ;  he  would  willingly  rather  appear  incapable,  if 
they  would  only  do  that  which  was  honest. — In  this  somewhat  diffi- 
cult passage  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  naXbv  and  naKov  TToujoaL 
do  not  relate  to  moral  or  immoral  conduct  in  general,  for  this  is  not 
involved  in  the  context ;  they  refer  to  the  proper  relation  to  him, 
the  apostle,  and  the  word  of  truth  which  he  had  preached  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  moral  life  is  conditional 
thereon,  it  is  also  included  in  the  reference,  but  merely  as  the  con- 
sequence of  faith  or  unbelief.  Again,  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  apos- 
tle's statement  in  ver.  6,  that  he  hopes  the  Corinthians  may  not  find 
him  ddofafiog,  i.  e.,  they  would  find  apostolic  power  in  his  severity  ; 
and  again,  in  ver.  7,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  he  desires  that  God 
may  permit  them  to  do  that  which  is  right,  in  order  that  he  may 
appear  as  dSoKiixog.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  should  read  Iva 
ovx  for  ovx  ^'^«j  but  then  the  rifiel<;  61  d)g  ddoKifioi  ci)fiev,  and  we  he  as 
reprobate,  which  succeeds,  would  be  tautological.  Billroth  explains 
the  passage  by  again  supjjl^dng  e-uxofiac  to  the  ovx,  making  the 
sense,  "  I  desire  not  that  we  ap[)rove  ourselves  capable,  i.  e.,  severe." 
But  in  this  construction  some  scruple  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
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^vxofiai  thus  closely  repeated  would  stand  in  a  twofold  construction, 
first,  with  the  infinitive,  and  then  with  tva,  which  latter  construction 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.     The  ovx  Iva  can  only  be  understood,  ^'  \ 

desire  this,  not  with  the  view  that but."     The  difficulty  is  more 

easily  solved  by  supposing  that  Paul  would  have  his  prayer  itself 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  doKifiTJ.  This  might  easily  be,  inas- 
much as  the  firj  KaKov  TTOirjaaL,  which  is  the  same  as  the  following 
TO  KaXov  nocTJoat,  is  precisely  what  Paul  requires  of  the  Corinthians ; 
and  therefore  if  the  prayer  that  God  would  work  this  in  them  were 
fulfilled,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  his  powerful  interces- 
sion. Such  inference,  says  Paul,  he  did  not  in  the  least  design  ;  he 
desired  their  advantage  only ;  himself,  he  was  willing,  should  be 
thrown  wholly  into  the  shade. 

Vers.  8,  9. — That  which  follows  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
view  just  mentioned,  for  the  apostle  represents  his  power  as  bene- 
ficial, and  not  of  a  malevolent  or  injurious  nature  ;  if  they  prove 
strong  in  the  truth,  he  is  content  to  be  weak,  for  that  was  even  the 
object  of  his  prayer,  their  perfecting,  not  his  own  exaltation.  In 
the  orav  rjnelg  doOevcjfiev  fc.  t.  A.,  Paul  evidently  bore  in  mind  a  par- 
allel with  ver.  4  ;  as  Christ's  weakness,  the  breathing  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  life,  conferred  a  higher  power  upon  the  world, 
so  likewise  Paul  would  be  content  to  be  weak,  and  breathe  out 
his  life,  if  his  children  in  the  Spirit  are  only  strong.  (See  Comm. 
on  iv.  12.) 

Yer.  10. — As  the  aim  of  this  communication,  Paul,  in  conclusion 
states  his  hope,  that  upon  his  approaching  appearance  in  Corinth, 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  apostolic  authority  solely  to 
edification,  and  not  to  destruction  (x.  4,  8).  ('Attotojuw^  is  found  in 
Tit.  i.  13  ;  Wisd. v.  23,  in  the  signification  of  "violently,  severely.^' 
In  Wisd.  vi.  5,  Kptatg  drcoroi-iog  means  a  severe  sentence.) 

Vers.  11,  12. — In  the  concluding  words  the  apostle  repeats  the 
exhortations  rendered  especially  necessary  by  the  splitting  of  the 
Corinthian  church  into  parties,  employing  for  this  reason  the  appel- 
lations of  God.  The  fact  of  recommending  them  all  to  greet  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss  proves  that  he  continued  to  hope  for  the 
re-establishment  of  unity  among  them. 

Ver.  13. — The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  peculiar  invo- 
cation of  blessing.  Love  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  the  source 
from  whence  the  grace  of  Christ  pours  itself  forth  as  a  stream, 
producing  brotherly  communion  among  believers  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
That  the  Son  obtains  first  mention  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  di- 
vinity reveals  itself  to  man  immediately  in  Christ ;  the  Son  first 
guides  him  to  the  Father,  and  his  life  is  finally  perfected  in  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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EPISTLE   TO  THE   GALATIANS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Of  the  Province  of  Galatia,  and  of  the  Time  and  Place 

IN  WHICH   THE   EpISTLE   TO   THE   GalATIANS  WAS   COMPOSED. 

Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,*  was  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  border- 
ing in  the  north  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  west  on  Phrygia,  in  the 
south  on  Lycaonia,  and  in  the  east  on  Pontus  ;  its  most  considerable 
cities  were  Pessinus,  Tabium,  Ancyra,  and  Gordium. 

It  had  received  its  name  from  the  Gallic  tribes  of  the  Trocmi, 
Tolistoboii,  and  Tectosages  (Cassar  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  22),  who  had  first 
of  all  migrated  to  Greece,  then  were  called  in  by  Nicomedes  of  Bi- 
thynia  to  help  him  against  his  brother,  and  had  the  district  named 
after  them  assigned  them  by  Attains  for  their  residence.  The 
leaders  under  whom  they  migrated  are  said  to  have  been  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius  (Lothar,  Luther).  (See  Memnon,  in  Photii  bibl.  cod. 
224  ;  Polybius  ii.  13  ;  Livy  xxxviii.  16  ;  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  v. 
32,  42.) 

Living  among  tribes  speaking  Greek  only,  these  Gauls  soon 
adopted  the  Greek  language,  yet  Jerome  found  still  that  they  had 
retained  their  German  tongue  along  with  the  former,  to  Ms  time. 
"  They  spoke  a  dialect,''  says  that  Father,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  like  that  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Treves."f  In  the  year  188  B.C.  Manlius  conquered  Galatia  (Livy 
xxxviii.  12),  and  Augustus  made  it  a  Koman  province,  b.  c.  26. 
(Dio  Cassius  liii.  26.)  As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  many  Jews 
resided  in  Galatia,  to  whom  that  emperor  granted  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection, which  has  been  preserved,  under  the  name  of  "  monumentum 
Ancyrarum,"  in  a  brazen  inscription  which  was  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.     Now,  in  this  province  of  Asia 

*  See,  as  to  the  Geography  and  History  of  Galatia,  the  treatises  of  Hoffmann  de  Ga- 
latia antiqua,  Lips.  1726.  Wernsdorf  de  Republica  Galatarum.  Norimb.  1734,  Schulze 
de  Galatis.  Francof.  1756.  As  to  the  Geography  alone,  see  further,  Sickler's  Ancient 
Geography,  vol,  ii.  p.  375,  seq.,  and  Bottger's  Beitrage,  pt.  1st. 

\  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  addressed  to  Germans, 
and  it  was  the  German  Lutlier,  who  in  this  Apostolical  Epistle  again  recognized  and 
brought  to  light  the  substance  of  tlie  gospel 
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Minor,  in  whicli  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  early  made  many  proselytes, 
the  gospel  was  disseminated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  second  mis- 
sion-journey.    (Acts  xvi.  6.)     But,  very  lately,  the  hypothesis  has 
been  proposed,  that  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the  Galatians  to 
whom  Paul's  epistle  was  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  prop- 
er, but  the  citizens  of  Derbe  and  Lystra.     That  opinion  was  first 
maintained  by  Bishop  Mynster  of  Copenhagen  (in  his  smaller  theo- 
logical writings.     Copenhagen,  1825,  p.  58,  E.  seq.),  by  C.  W.  Nie- 
meyer,  de  tempore  quo  epistola  ad   Galatas  conscripta  sit,  Halae, 
1827,  and  by  Dr.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  afterwards,  within  these  few  years, 
learnedly  and  acutely  defended,  particularly  by  Ulrich,  in  Stud,  und 
Krit.  for  the  year  1836,  part  2,  and  Bottger  (Beitrage  zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Paulinischen  Briefe,  1st  and  3d  parts).     The  hypothesis 
is  not  unimportant,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  Paul  visited  Ly- 
caonia  with  the  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lystra,  before  he  arrived  in  Ga- 
latia  proper.     Accordingly,  if  the  assumption  be  correct  that  this 
epistle  was  designed  especially  for  Lycaonia,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  composition  of  it  may  be  referred  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.),  which  is  not  without 
weight  for  the  explanation  of  the  transactions  between  Paul  and 
Peter,  Gal.  ii.    But  Kiickert,  partly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  partly  in  an  essay  in  his  Magazine  for  the  Exegesis 
and  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  has  so  strikingly  shewn  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  that  hypothesis,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  com- 
pletely refuted.   The  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  by  the  term  "  the 
churches, of  Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  the  churches  of  Lyca- 
onia, and  especially  those  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  are  to  be  understood, 
are,  first,  the  following.     According  to  the  Koman  division  of  prov- 
inces, all  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  seven  provinces  ;  Asia,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Pontus.     By  this  division  the  Koman  province  of  Gala- 
tia accordingly  comprised  Lycaonia  with  Derbe  and  Lystra  ;  but, 
according  to  Pliny  at  least  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  27),  only  apart  of  Lyca- 
onia, since  another  part  of  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Cilicia.  (See 
Eiickert,  ubi  supra,  Magazine  for  Exegesis,  p.  103,  seq.)   Consequently 
it  is  in  itself  indeed  no  doubt  possible  that  Paul  used  the  word  Ga- 
latia in  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  Eoman  division  into  provinces, 
in  which  case  a  part  of  Lycaonia  must  be  included  ;  but  this  as- 
sumption is  not  probable,  for  the  reason,  that  such  originally  arbi- 
trary divisions  into  provinces,  which,  besides,  very  often  changed 
among  the  Romans,  do  not  usually  pass  over  so  quickly  into  the 
language  of  common  life.     E-iickert  justly  remarks  that  even  at  the 
present  day  districts  otherwise  divided  by  their  rulers,  retain  their 
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old  names  for  centuries,  e.  g.,  Alsace  and  the  Breisgau.  But  in  tlie 
Acts  Lycaonia  is  always  particularly  specified  (see  Acts  xiv.  6), 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Koman  distribution 
of  provinces  had  been  followed,  under  which  no  province  of  Ly- 
caonia existed.*  If  we  consider,  besides,  how  the  names  of  the 
provinces  are  placed  in  the  passage  Acts  xvi.  6,  in  the  report  of 
Paul's  journey  from  Cilicia  to  Macedon  through  Asia  Minor,  since 
the  language  is,  having  "  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  regions  of 
Galatia,"  it  is  clear  that  Galatia  proper,  and  not  Lycaonia  must  be 
meant  there.  For,  in  going  from  Cilicia  to  Phrygia,  one  was  forced 
to  pass  through  Lycaonia  ;  the  words  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
placed  in  an  inverted  order,  thus  :  "  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia." 
It  may  be  added  that  Derbe  and  Lystra  had  already  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  xvi.  1.  In  Acts  xviii.  23  we  read,  it  is  true, 
"  going  through  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,"  but  those 
words  admit  of  being  so  explained  as  to  mean  that  Paul,  starting 
from  Antioch,  journeyed  through  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  (which  are 
not  named),  first  northwards^  to  Galatia,  then  westwards  to 
Phrygia. 

The  other  circumstance  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Galatia  is  this.  In  the  Acts 
copious  details  are  given  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  Lyca- 
onia.— On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  said  of  the  labours  of  Paul  in 
Galatia  ;  it  is  merely  said,  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23,  that  Paul  had  passed 
through  Galatia.  It  may  therefore  seem  more  natural  to  grant  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  the  well-known 
churches  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  rather  than  to  churches  of  whose 
origin  and  situation  we  have  no  definite  knowledge.  But  this  argument 
is  of  no  weight,  for  the  Acts  did  not  undertake  to  state  with  accuracy 
in  what  part  of  the  Roman  empire  the  apostle  founded  churches. 
Of  his  journey  to  Crete  also  we  have  nowhere  any  account,  much 
less  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  that  island.  Hence  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  merely  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  Galatian  churches.  But,  beyond  that,  there  is,  in 
Acts  xvi.  6,  an  indirect  allusion  to  PauFs  labours  as  teaching  in 
Galatia.  For,  as  it  is  only  said  of  Asia  that  it  was  forbidden  the 
apostle  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  w^ord  there,  Luke  seems  to 
have  meant  that  Paul  did  labour  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  We 
agree,  therefore,  with  Riickert  in  finding  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
giving  up  Galatia  proper,  and  consequently  conjecture  the  churches 

*  The  passage  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  is  also  against  the  assumption  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Galatia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  division  of  their  provinces,  for  in  it  Gala- 
tia and  Dahnatia  are  placed  side  by  side.  But  this  latter  was  likewise  not  a  Eoman 
province,  but  merely  a  district  in  the  province  of  the  Roman  or  barbarian  Illyria.  (See 
Sickler'a  Anc.  Geography,  part  i.  p.  461.) 
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to  which  Paul  wrote  to  have  been  most  probably  in  the  above-named 
chief  towns  of  Galatia,  as  the  apostles  were  always  in  the  habit  of 
choosing  those  as  the  scenes  of  their  labours. 

Passing  from  this  subject  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  composition  of  this  epistle,  we  find  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  views  of  the  learned  on  this  point.  True,  several  of  them  are 
of  a  character  so  extreme  that  we  may  discard  them  at  once  without 
investigation.  To  that  class  belongs  the  opinion  of  Kohler  and 
Schrader  (of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  general  Introduc- 
tion to  Paul's  Epistles,  §  3),  which  transfers  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  to  the  very  latest  period  of  Paul's  life,  his  second 
imprisonment  at  Kome.  The  grounds  for  this  supposition  (as,  e.  g.^ 
that  in  Gal.  vi.  17  sufferings  are  mentioned  which  caused  Paul  to 
expect  death  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians)  are  so  weak  that  they 
require  no  further  refutation  than  they  have  received  above  (ubi 
supra). 

The  postscript  "  written  from  Kome"  also  refers  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  to  the  later  part  of  Paul's  life,  but  still  not  exactly  to 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Kome.  Besides,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  subscriptions  are  the  work  of  later,  often  of  grossly  igno- 
rant, transcribers.  Equally  to  be  rejected  with  this  view,  which  re- 
fers our  epistle  to  too  late,  is  another  attributing  it  to  too  early  a 
date.  Marcion  assumed  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  Paul's  epistles. 
In  later  times  Koppe  and  Keil,  and,  last  of  all,  Bottger  (ubi  supra), 
and  Ulrich  (Stud.  1836,  part  2),  favour  the  theory  that  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  earliest  of  all.  To  make  that  pro- 
bable, the  above  refuted  hypothesis  was  used,  viz.,  that  the  name 
Galatia  as  used  by  Paul  includes  a  part  of  Lycaonia  ;  according  to 
that  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Galatian  churches  might 
be  fixed  as  early  as  the  time  alluded  to  in  Acts  xiv.  6,  where  stress 
is  laid  on  the  expression  rrepixoypog,  region  round  about,  which, 
however,  cannot  refer  to  Lycaonia,  but  only  to  the  cities  of  Derbe 
and  Lystra.  Or  it  was  quite  arbitrarily  assumed  that  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  23,  Paul  made  a  journey  from  Tarsus  in  Cili- 
cia  into  the  regions  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia.  This  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding could  only  be  excused  if  there  were  in  the  epistle  itself 
evident  proofs  of  a  composition  so  early  as  51,  a.d.,  to  which  year 
the  latest  defenders  of  that  view  refer  it.  But  none  such  are  found, 
and  what  are  brought  forward  as  such  are  quite  untenable,  as 
Kiickert  (in  Mag.,  p.  110,  seq.)  has  well  proved.  For  if  it  be  said  the 
passage  Gal.  ii.  13  presupposes  that  the  Galatians  knew  Barnabas, 
and,  as  he,  Barnabas,  did  not  accompany  the  apostle  on  his  second 
mission,  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  journey,  in  which  Barnabas 
did  accompany  him  into  Galatia — it  is  clear  that  the  acquaintance 
with  Barnabas  need  not  have  been  a  personal  one,  and,  even  if  we 
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chose  to  assume  that  it  was  so,  it  is  still  supposahle  that  Barnabas 
may  have  gone  into  Galatia  by  himself  at  a  time  to  us  unknown. 
Further,  it  is  inferred  from  Acts  xv.  36,  where  the  confirming  the 
brethren  is  given  as  the  object  of  the  second  journey,  that  Paul  must 
have  been  in  Galatia  before,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  he  would 
confirm  the  brethren  there.  But  the  confirming  the  brethren  in  the 
faith  did  not  exclude  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel  in  regions 
where  it  had  not  yet  been  preached.  Indeed,  on  this  very  journey 
Paul  came  for  the  first  time  to  Macedonia,  where,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  were  as  yet  no  churches  which  he  could  confirm.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable,  as  most  modern  critics  admit,  that  Paul 
wrote  our  epistle  about  a.d.  57  or  58,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  from 
Ephesus,  while  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  shortly  after  his 
second  visit  to  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  6,  iv.  13),  during  which  he  had  al- 
ready found  existing  the  germs  of  those  errors  which  he  reproves. 
Earlier  the  composition  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  fixed  ;  for  Gal.  iv. 
13  presupposes  that  Paul  had  been  twice  with  the  Galatians  (see 
the  exposition  of  that  passage,  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be 
understoo(l  in  no  other  way) ;  we  cannot  place  it  later,  for  the  epistle 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  near  and  immediate  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  Gala- 
tian  churches.  That  impression  prevents  me  from  agreeing  with 
Stein's  view,  that  (Rohr's  Magazin  fiir  Prediger,  B.  x.,  St.  1)  the 
epistle  was  not  written  from  Ephesus,  but  later  from  Corinth,  or 
even  not  until  after  his  departure  from  Corinth  through  Macedonia 
to  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  date  of  its  composition  would  fall  in  the 
year  58  or  the  beginning  of  59,  a.d.  Riickert  (on  Gal.  i.  9,  iv.  12,  seq. 
V.  3-21)  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  apostle,  when  he  was  in  Galatia 
for  the  second  time,  found  the  germs  of  the  corruptions  there  even 
then  in  existence.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  he  let  much  time 
elapse  before  writing  the  epistle,  and  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  the  composition  took  place  during  the  apostle's  residence  of 
more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10).  The  only  ground  of 
doubt  as  to  this  view,  otherwise  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  that  which 
has  been  urged  by  Ulrich  (ubi  supra),  viz.,  that  no  mention  at  all  is 
made  of  the  council  of  apostles  and  of  its  resolutions  (Acts  xv.), 
where  one  would  expect  it  (Gal.  ii.)  This  gives  rise  to  the  wish  to 
place  the  composition  of  the  epistle,  if  possible,  before  the  council, 
whereby  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  more  easily  to  in- 
terpret Peter's  conduct.  Bat  difficulties  and  the  removal  of  them 
can  be  no  arguments,  per  se,  for  giving  currency,  in  purely  historical 
enquiries,  to  any  other  opinions  than  those  which  the  arguments  be- 
fore us  safely  warrant ;  least  of  all,  when  those  opinions  can  be  es- 
tablished only  by  such  violent  means  as  the  change  of  the  number 
in  Gal.  ii.  1,  which  becomes  requisite  in  the  present  question.    For 
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the  fourteen  years  mentioned  there  bring  us  necessarily  to  a  time 
after  the  meeting  of  the  apostles,  count  them  as  you  will ;  and  the 
number  itself  is  too  firmly  established  on  grounds  of  sound  criticism 
to  admit  of  any  well-founded  suspicion.  However,  what  may  be 
said,  if  not  to  the  complete  solution,  at  least  to  the  relief  of  these 
difficulties,  will  be  given  in  the  exposition  of  chap.  ii. 


§  2.  Of  the  Occasion  of  the  Epistle. 

We  have  already,  in  the  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(see  the  remarks  on  x.  1,  seq.,  xv.  1,  seq.,  xxi.  17,  seq.),  considered 
the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
continually  making  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  we  especially 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  respect  to  it  various  opinions 
developed  themselves  in  the  apostolical  church.'-''  The  most  rigid 
view  was  that  represented  by  the  previously  strict  Pharisees  :  they 
demanded  that  the  observance  of  the  Law  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
should  not  merely  be  optional  as  a  pious  custom,  but  ohligatory, 
saying  that  the  Law  was  intended  by  God  as  an  eternal  ordinance, 
and  salvation  was  annexed  to  its  outward  fulfilment.  The  apostles 
collectively  rejected  this  view  at  their  meeting  (Acts  xv,),  and  re- 
quired of  the  Gentiles  entering  the  church  only  the  observance 
of  the  commandments  given  to  Noah  ;  and  even  that  not  as  means 
of  salvation,  but  merely  out  of  forbearance  towards  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  could  with  difficulty  free  themselves  from  certain  obser- 
vances, e.  g.,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  blood,  or  of  any  animal 
killed  by  strangling.  All  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  stood  upon 
the  stricter  requirements  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Law 
even  after  those  resolutions  of  the  apostles,  now  entered  more  and 
more  into  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  saw  themselves  at  length  forced 
to  assjime  an  entirely  sectarian  attitude.  A  milder  view  of  the 
Law  was  propounded  by  those  who  maintained  that,  with  respect 
to  those  born  Gentiles,  the  resolutions  of  the  apostles  ought  to  meet 
with  atrention,  but  that  those  born  Jews  would  do  well  to  continue  to 
observe  the  Law,  as  the  pious  custom  of  their  fathers,  though  not  re- 
garding that  observance  as  a  necessary  means  of  salvation.  This 
view  was  defended  by  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  particular^  and 
probably  most  of  the  apostles  professed  it.  Perhaps  the  advocates  of 
this  view  possessed  a  vague  idea  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were  called 
to  form  a  peculiar,  and  rather  more  elevated,  circle  in  the  church  it- 

*  The  view  of  Baur,  that  there  was  a  faction  which  would  have  entirely  forbidden 
the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  even  if,  with  circumcision,  they 
undertook  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law,  entirely  contradicts  the  testimony  of  hi* 
tory.     (See  the  details  on  that  point  in  my  Essay  in  the  Stud,  for  1838,  pt.  4,  p.  933  ) 
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self,  a  circle  surrounded  by  the  wider  one  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre,  who  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  The  most  liberal  view,  lastly, 
was  that  vindicated  by  Paul.  He  very  rightly  recognized  in  the 
Gospel  the  tendency  to  abrogate  the  Law  entirely  in  its  outward 
forms,  so  that  not  only  was  the  burden  of  the  Law  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  even  Jeivish  Christians  must  be  freed 
from  it.  With  this  conviction,  bowever,  Paul  in  bis  wisdom  kept 
aloof  from  the  extreme  of  the  Marcionites  :  he  by  no  means  tried  to 
wrest  violently  and  instantaneously  the  Law  from  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  observe  it  as  a  pious  custom  of  their 
fathers,  but  left  the  work  of  liberation  from  it  to  the  natural  course 
of  Christian  development.  But  with  regard  to  his  own  conduct  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  way.  When  he  lived  among  Gentiles  he 
abstained  from  the  observance  of  the  Law,  and  lived  freely,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  ;  among  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  the  Law, 
that  he  might  not  give  them  offence.  (See  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21.)  Now, 
certain  as  it  is  that  this  free  posture  of  mind  in  the  apostle  himself 
was  absolutely  the  right  one,  yet  it  is  easily  understood  how  this 
conduct  of  his  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  one-sided  factions 
amoni>:  whom  he  moved.  As  the  Jewish  Christians  who  followed 
him,  also  pursued  a  similar  course,  the  Judaizing  Christians  main- 
tained that  he  taught  apostacy  from  the  Law,  and  made  the  Jews 
themselves  apostates  ;  which  was  however  in  nowise  the  fact,  as 
Paul  carefully  avoided  everything  that  would  directly  operate  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Law  among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
proceeded  too  moderately  for  those  Gentile  Christians  who  were  dis- 
posed to  revolutionary  measures,  and  who  afterwards  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Marcionites.  They  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
observance  of  the  Law  forbidden  as  a  sin,  as  indeed  the  church  of 
Kome  in  later  'times  touched  upon  a  similar  extreme,  when  it  for- 
bade the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Paul  therefore  held  with  ad- 
mirable wisdom  the  middle  course  between  Gentile  license  and  Jew- 
ish enmity,  and  Jewish  obstinacy  and  Gentile  enmity,  and  thus 
preserved  the  church  in  the  first  great  danger  which  grew  up  against 
her  out  of  her  own  principles. 

Now  it  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  how  Paul  defends  his  principles  against  one 
party,  the  rigid  Judaizers.*     That  party  had  sent  out  its  emissaries 

*  Accordiug  to  Gal.  vl  12, 13,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  the  Judaists,  who  were  so  active 
in  Galatia,  were  proselytes,  who  did  not  even  keep  the  Law  themselves,  but  only  wished 
by  their  legal  zeal  to  incline  the  chiefs  of  Iho  Judaists  in  their  favour.  However,  that 
passage  is  more  correctly  understood,  if  we  assume  that  Paul  here  rebukes  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  the  Jewish  Christians  laid  on  others  what  they  themselves  did  not  touch  with 
one  of  their  fingers.  (Matth.  xxiii.  4.)  But  at  all  events  the  passage  shews  that  the  Ju« 
daiats  in  Galatia  were  dependents. 
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to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  had  not  only  led  the  believers  in 
that  country  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  preached  to 
them  by  Paul,  by  requiring  of  them  circumcision  and  the  complete 
observance  of  the  Law,  as  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  had  also  ex- 
cited suspicion  as  to  the  real  apostolical  character  of  Paul.  (See 
i.  1,  6,  7,  iv.  17,  V.  10,  vi.  12,  13.)  The  more  plausible  these  men 
could  make  their  assertions,  the  more  dangerous  was  their  influence. 
As  the  Old  Testament  was  received  as  an  inspired  volume  by  the 
Christian  church  also,  it  could  not  but  be  easy  for  them  to  shew  by  a 
literal  interpretation,  that  the  Law  must  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  practice  of  James  and  of  other  apostles,  as  also  that 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  apparently  coincided  with  that  view, 
and  the  scarce-converted  Galatians  were  naturally  unable  to  perceive 
at  once  the  more  subtle  difference  between  the  apostolical  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  bigoted  Jewish  Christians.  Against  Paul  himself 
they  could  bring  the  plausible  charge  that  he  did  not  rightly  know 
what  Christ  had  really  taught  ;  for  he  had  never  lived  in  his  com- 
pany, and  had  only  at  a  later  period  received  the  gospel  from  others. 
Paul,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  declaring  himself  openly  against 
these  Judaists,  and  putting  the  Christians  of  Galatia  in  possession  of 
the  right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  their  intrigues.  And  the 
apostle  executes  this  design  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  this  our  epistle. 
It  is  therefore  self-evident  this  this  epistle  must  have  been  written 
primarily  to  born  Gentiles  who  only  could  at  most  be  considered  as 
merely  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Proselytes  of  righteousness  (see  Jahn's 
Antiquities),  or  even  native  Jews,  may  only  be  reckoned  among  the 
first  readers,  in  so  far  as  they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  observance 
of  the  Law  (which,  however,  was  certainly  the  case  with  but  very 
few),  or  at  least  laid  no  stress  upon  it  for  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is,  therefore, 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  the 
two  works  differ  in  the  essence  of  their  contents,  viz.,  the  setting 
forth  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in  this  way.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  it  altogether  oJ^'ec^iVe/^/,*  without  any 
regard  to  the  Judaizing  false  teachers  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Gahitians, 
on  the  contrary,  D\iogQi\iQv  polemically  with  reference  to  that  danger- 
ous party.  The  two  epistles  are,  therefore,  complements  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  combination  give  the  only  complete  picture  of  Paul's 
system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (Introd.  §  5),  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  also  has 
naturally  its  permanent  significance  ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the 
very  same  things,  which  Paul  in  this  epistle  says  against  the  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  Jewish  law,  apply  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial, 
and  the  Rationalistic  system  of  morality  in  their  relation  to  the 
*  Details  on  this  poiut  are  found  in  the  above-cited  Dissertation,  Stud.  1838,  part  4, 
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Crospel.  The  Law  in  all  conceivable  forms,  the  grosser  and  the  more 
subtle,  continually  addresses  its  demands  to  man,  and  his  own  un- 
assisted power,  whose  weakness  is  unable  to  satisfy  them  ;  it  must 
ever,  therefore,  make  sinners  of  honest  men,  but  never  saints;  of 
dishonest  or  blind  ones,  it  will-  make  either  hypocrites  or  presump- 
tuous fools.  The  operation  of  the  gospel  is  specifically  different,  for 
this  demands  nothing,  but  only  gives,  and  beseeches  us  to  accept  in 
faith  the  gift  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  new  birth.  Those  two 
spheres  of  existence,  viz.,  of  the  Law  and  of  Faith,  the  church  must 
never  allow  to  be  mingled,  and  all  attempts  to  confound  them  will 
ever  shatter  themselves  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  the 
Galatians,  as  on  indestructible  bulwarks. 


§  8.  The  Course  of  Thought  in  the  Epistle. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  G-alatians  has  never  been 
doubted,  so  thoroughly  is  it  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Paul ;  and 
its  original  composition  in  Greek  has  only  been  impugned  by  the 
well-known,  but  quite  untenable,  hypothesis  of  Bolten  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally 
written  in  the  Arammc  tongue.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  (chaps,  i,  and  ii.)  contains  the  relation  of  the 
history  of  Paul.  The  second  part  (chap.  iii.  1  to  chap.  v.  12)  com- 
prises an  exposition  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  third  and  final  one 
embraces  practical  observations  (chap.  v.  13  to  chap,  vi,  18).  The 
first  part  again  may  be  subdivided  into  four  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
first  contains  the  greeting  (chap.  i.  1-5) ;  the  second  reproves  the  in- 
constancy of  the  Galatians,  and  informs  them  how  the  apostle, 
without  any  teaching  or  vocation  of  men,  had  been  installed  by  the 
Lord  himself  in  the  apostolical  office  ;  and  from  a  persecutor  of  the 
church  had  become  her  servant :  it  also  touches  upon  his  first 
travels,  which  shew  that  he,  in  the  first  years  after  his  conversion, 
was  very  little  in  company  with  the  apostles  (chap.  i.  6-24).  In  the 
third  paragraph,  the  apostle  next  relates  his  important  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Council  of  the  Apostles,  and  shews  how  he  there 
had  occasion  to  maintain  his  principles  in  controversy  with  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  and  how  he  and  the  chief  apostles  came  to  a  friendly 
arrangement,  to  the  purport  that  he  should  labour  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  they  among  the  Jews  :  only  that  he  should  not  forget  the 
poor  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  1-10). 

Here  follows,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  remarkable  account 
of  what  took  place  between  him,  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  in  Antioch  ; 
by  which  Paul  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  dared,  freely 
and  openly,  to  avow  his  principles  ;  nay,  even  to  reprehend  Peter 
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himself,  for  his  wavering  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  Law 
with  the  Gospel ;  and  that  he  therefore  stood  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  Twelve  in  apostolical  dignity.  At  the  same  time  Paul  announces 
the  theme  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  that  in  the  gospel  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  that  therefore  the 
Law  could  not  under  the  dominion  of  grace  be  re-established  without 
destroying  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  Christian  was 
through  the  Law,  dead  to  the  Law,  and  should  therefore  live  by  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God  (chap.  ii.  11-21).  In  the  second  part  Paul 
appeals,  first,  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  to  the  experience  of  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  calls  upon  them  to  confess  how  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  through  the  Law,  but  purely  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  They  should  not,  therefore,  on  any  account,  forget, 
that  the  Scripture  already  imputed  righteousness  to  all  who  through 
faith  are  Abraham's  children.  The  Law,  as  such,  could  only  work  a 
curse,  because  it  required  absolute  fulfilment,  but  Christ  has  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  to  the  end  that  we  might  re- 
ceive, through  faith,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap.  iii.  1-14). 
In  the  sixth  paragraph  Paul  further  illustrates  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  by  the  figure  of  a  testament.  As  a  human 
testament  cannot  be  annulled,  much  less  can  the  promise  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  law  coming  in  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  fulfilment,  cannot  therefore  destroy  the 
latter,  but  was  only  intended  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  a  schoolmaster 
unto  Christ,  in  whom  that  antagonism  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  which  is  still  revealed  by  the  Law,  appears  adjusted  by  the 
union  of  both  in  him.  Therefore  all  that  were  separate,  the  Jew 
and  the  heathen,  are  in  Christ  wrought  into  a  higher  unity,  in  which 
state  also  true  sonship,  and,  with  it,  the  freedom  of  the  mature 
man,  is  alone  given.     (Chap.  iii.  15  to  chap.  iv.  7.) 

Next  follows,  in  the  seventh  paragraph,  the  warning  not  to  sink 
down  again  from  the  higher  grade  of  life,  to  the  lower  one  and  its 
inadequate  ordinances.  Paul  begs  the  Galatians  to  remember  the 
time  of  their  first  love,  in  which  they  had  so  entirely  yielded  them- 
selves to  him.  Now,  he  must,  as  it  were,  bring  them  forth  for  the 
second  time,  in  order  that  Christ  might  be  formed  in  them.  If  they 
would  but  rightly  understand  that  Law,  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  they  would  find  his  doctrine  in  it.  Sarah,  Abraham's 
lawful  wife,  represents,  with  her  son  Isaac,  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  free  one;  Hagar,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
her  son  Ishmael,  the  Law  ;  now  the  latter  must  be  thrust  out  in  order 
that  the  former  may  reign  alone.  Accordingly,  they  should  not  let 
themselves  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  had  made 
them  free.  (Chap.  iv.  8  to  chap.  v.  1.)  Finally,  in  the  eighth  para- 
graph, Paul  warns  his  readers  not  to  submit  to  circumcision,  as 
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they  would  by  that  means  return  to  the  Old  Testament  footing. 
In  Christ  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  anything  else  external ;  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  lovq 
(chap.  V.  2-12). 

In  the  third  part,  Paul  adds  to  the  exhortation,  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  the  further  admonition,  not  to  abuse  this  freedom. 
He  begs  his  Galatians,  in  the  9th  paragraph,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  walking,  however,  in 
the  Spirit,  must  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  appetites.  This  principle  the  apostle  applies  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  then  existed  among  the  Galatians 
(chap,  V,  13,  to  chap  vi.  10), 

Finally,  in  the  10th  paragraph,  Paul  repeats,  in  short  sen- 
tences, the  lessons  given  in  his  epistle,  and  then  concludes  with 
the  entreaty  .not  to  prepare  fresh  troubles*  for  him,  the  much- tried 
servant  of  God,  and  with  his  Christian  benediction,  (Chap.  vL 
11-18,) 

§  4.  Literature. 

Among  the  Fathers,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  CEcumenius,  and 
Theophylact,  have  written  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though 
the  genius  of  the  Orientals  was  far  less  adapted  rightly  to  explain 
this  epistle  than  that  of  the  Occidentals.  Among  the  latter,  Pela- 
gius  is  still  controlled  by  the  genius  of  Orientalism.  Jerome  less  so; 
but  above  all,  Augustine  has  left  us  in  his  Expositio  Epistolas  ad 
Galatas  a  work  which,  by  the  side  of  Calvin's  and  Luther^s  explan- 
ations of  that  epistle,  is  still,  with  regard  to  the  principal  contents, 
namely,  its  communications  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  uncommonly  instructive  and  suggestive. 

We  have  of  Luther  two  works  on  our  epistle,  a  shorter  one  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1519)  and  a  longer  one  (Wittenberg,  1535).  In  him  the 
polemical  spirit  against  the  church  of  Rome  is,  as  we  might  expect, 
decidedly  paramount,  as  likewise  in  the  works  of  BuUinger  (Zurich, 
1549),  Beza  (Cambridge,  1642),  Brenz  (Tubingen,  1588),  upon  our 
epistle. 

In  later  times,  this  epistle  was  commentated  on  by  Sebastian 
Schmid  (Kiel,  1690),  J,  D.  Michaelis  (Gottingen,  1769),  Zacharias 
(Gottingen,  1770),  Koppe  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1st  ed.  Gottingen,  1778,  3d  ed.,  edited  by  Tychsen,  Gottin- 
gen, 1823).  Semler  Periphrasis  epist.  ad  Gal.  (Halle,  1779),  Morus 
(acroases  in  epist,  ad  Galatas  edid.  Eichstadt,  Lips.,  1795),  Krause 
(Frankfort,  1788),  Schilling  (Lips.,  1792),  J.  B.  Carpzovius  (Helm- 
stadt,  1794>,  Hensler  (Leipzig,  1805),  Borger  (interpretatio  epist.  ad 
Gaktas,  Lugd,  Bat.,  1807),  Winer  (1st  ed,,  1821,  3d  ed,,  1829),  Flatt 
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(Tubingen,  1828),  Paulus  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Kuckert  (Leipzfg, 
1833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833),  Matthies  (Greifswald,  1833),  Schott 
(Leipzig,  1834),  Zschocke,  illustrative  paraphrase  (Halle,  1834). 
Further,  compare  Hermann's  Essay  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  our 
epistle,  in  connexion  with  Liicke's  Keview  (in  Ullmann's  and  Um- 
breit's  Stud.,  for  1833,  part  2),  and  the  observations  on  it  by  Kiickert 
and  Usteri,  in  their  commentaries  on  our  epistle.  Also  Fritzsche's 
Comment,  de  nonnullis  Pauli  ad  Galatas  epis tolas  locis.  Kostochii, 
1834,  4.,  which  are  included  in  tbe  opuscula  Fritzschiorum,  page 
143,  seq. 


EXPOSITION 


OF  THB 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(I.  1— II.  21.) 

§  1.  The  Greeting. 

(i.  1-5.) 


The  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  introduces 
us  to  the  peculiar  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  their  chare hes, 
and  which,  as  w;e  saw  in  our  introduction,  caused  the  apostle  to 
compose  it.  The  Judaizing  false  teachers  had  impugned  Paul's 
apostoHcal  authority,  and  represented  him  as  subordinate  to  the 
Twelve.  This  might  really  be  done  with  a  show  of  justice,  as  Paul 
had  not  lived  in  the  society  of  the  Lord  during  his  sojourn  on  earth, 
and  stood  alone  aside  from  the  strictly  defined  body  of  the  Twelve. 
Therefore  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  attempt  completely  to  re- 
fute this  assertion  of  his  opponents  which  crippled  his  ministry. 
He  calls  himself,  therefore,  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
dnooTO^og  ovic  an*  dvdpcjncjv  ovde  dt'  dvdpG)nov,  dXXd  did  'Itjgov  Xpiorov, 
K.  T.  A.,"'*'  an  apostle,  not  from  men,  nor  by  man,  hut  by  Jes2is  Christ, 
etc.,  and  shews,  in  detail,  in  the  first  chapter,  how  he  was  just  as 
independently  called  by  the  Lord  as  the  Twelve  were,  only  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  for  the  preaching  among  the  Grentiles,  while  to 
the  former  the  Jews  were  commended.  (Chap.  i.  15,  16,  ii.  9,  10.) 
The  name  apostle  was,  in  the  apostolical  age,  used  not  only  of  the 
Twelve,  but  also  of  such  teachers  as  were  sent  out  by  the  churches, 
or  by  single  persons,  as  messengers  ;  it  only  forms  an  antithesis 
with  those  teachers  who  did  not  itinerate,  who  were  permanently 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  9,  where  Paul,  under  the  influence  of  the  painful  feeling  of  his  former 
estrangement  from  God,  writes:  "lam  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I 
persecuted  the  church  of  God,"  but  also  adds :  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  1  am," 
forms  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  is  only  at- 
tributing to  himself  personal  unworthiness,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  God  from 
ciux)£ing  him  for  the  office  of  apostle. 
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attached  to  a  church,  and  so  far,  approximates  the  name  evangelist, 
(Cf.  Acts  xiv.  4-14  ;  Kom.  xvi.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6-9,  xii.  28,  29.)  Such 
a  human  authorization  of  his  apostolical  call,  Paul  emphatically  de- 
nies ;  he  says  he  received  his  office  neither  from  men,  nor  through 
any  specially  distinguished  man.  By  men  the  false  apostles,  the 
blind  teachers,  are  called  ;  every  genuine  call  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  church  proceeds  even  yet  from  the  Lord,  hut  in  most  cases 
by  far  this  Divine  will  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  man,  as, 
e.  g.,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  other  excellent  teachers,  were  called  by  the 
Lord  through  Paul.  But  this  too  Paul  denies  of  himself;  as  the 
Twelve  were,  so  he  too  was  called  both  by  and  through  the  Lord, 
without  any  human  intervention.  ('Atto  denotes  the  source,  the 
origin  of  the  call,  Slo,  the  intermediate  agent,  through  which  it  is 
bestowed  on  the  person  chosen.  liagd  might  also  have  stood  instead 
of  aTTo  [cf.  i.  12],  or  vno ;  Trapd  and  vrro  are  even  used  of  persons,  in 
preference  to  diro,  and  that,  too,  where  they  are  conceived  as  imme- 
diately acting  of  themselves.  [Cf.  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  255  ; 
Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b,  pp.  326,  331.]  This  difference,  however,  be- 
tween diTo  and  -naQa  is  not  always  observed  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  is  immediately  shewn  in  verse  3  by  the  formula  of  greeting,  x^P^^ 
Kal  elpTJvTj  dno,  in  which,  however,  God  and  Christ  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  as  immediately  and  directly  active.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  Paul  apparently  pictured  to  himself  the  relation  in  such 
a  way  that  he  meant  to  write  Sid  XpLarov,  through  Christ,  and  dno 
Oeov,from  God,  and  put  did  alone,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ;  for  we 
find  that  the  prepositions  are  usually  so  distinguished  in  reference 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  [C£  the  remarks  on  Rom.  xi.  36.]  Now 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  is  put  in 
opposition  to  everything  human,  which  involves  an  indirect  proof  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  in 
full  'Irjaovc  6  XpLorog,  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Father,  Qebg 
6  IlaTTJp,  God  the  Father,  the  omission  of  the  article  (cf.  ver.  3)  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  blending  of  two  ideas  into  one.  Qebg  Uarijpy 
without  article  or  genitive,  is  found  also  Phil.  i.  3,  ii.  10  ;  1  Peter  i. 
2  ;  Ephes.  vi.  23  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Titus  i.  14.  Winer 
(Gr.  §  119,  p.  110)  has  not  discriminated  from  the  above  passages 
those  in  which  the  genitive  is  added.  The  New  Testament  does 
not  contain  the  formulas  God  the  Son,  God  the  Spirit  (Qebg  vlSgr 
Oebg  nvevfia),  which  came  later  into  use.  The  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  meant  to  exalt  God's  almighty  power,  of  which 
Paul's  conversion  is  a  shining  proof.  Matthise  would  refer  this 
addition  to  the  exalted  position  of  Christ,  but  less  appropriately, 
because  there  was  no  particular  occasion  to  make  that  prominent. 
(On  iyelpeiv  he  veKpojv,  see  at  Matth.  xxii.  29,  30.) 

Yer.  2. — That  Paul  does  not,  as  often  happens  elsewhere,  men- 
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tion  particular  names  with  his  own,  but  adds  the  phrase  ol  avv  ifiol 
ndvreg  ddeXcpoi,  all  the  brethren  ivho  are  ivith  me,  is  certainly  for 
the  reason  already  pointed  out  by  Jerome,  Luther,  and  others,  viz., 
that  Paul  wishes  to  give  the  Galatians  the  impression  that  he  had 
a  large  community  on  his  side.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  ddeX- 
cpot,  brethren,  to  mean  merely  apostolical  fellow-labourers,  though 
they  are  of  course  primarily  intended.  The  plural,  churches, 
shews  that  PauFs  epistle  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  encyclical  mis- 
sive, addressed  to  the  different  churches  in  Galatia,  which  had  prob- 
ably sprung  up  in  those  larger  cities  of  the  province  named  in  the 
Introduction.  The  omission  of  all  laudatory  epithets  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  dissatisfaction  that  Paul  felt  with  the  Galatian  church. 

Vers.  3-5. — In  the  well-known  salutation  (see  Eom.  i.  7)  Paul 
then  wishes  his  readers  grace  and  peace,  whereof  they  who  were  in 
danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  and  into  the  disquiet  which 
the  law  brings  with  it,  were,  above  all  things,  in  need.  Those  gifts 
proceed /rom  God  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and  are  through  Christ 
bestowed  on  man.  As  in  verse  1  drro  was  wanting  before  God,  so 
here  dud  is  left  out  before  Son,  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Paul 
designates  the  work  of  the  Kedeemer  as  just  that  which  was  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Galatians.  Their  new  sin  of  wavering  and  un- 
belief must  be  forgiven  them  through  Christ,  and  they  completely 
separated  from  the  wicked  world  through  whose  influence  they  had 
just  been  led  •astray.  (Cf  on  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ 
the  remarks  on  Kom.  iii.  25. — Jlepi  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  v-nep  of 
the  text.  rec.  A.D.E.F.G.,  and  other  inferior  critical  authorities  have 
it ;  Lachmann  has  also  received  it  into  the  text.  'T-ntip  was  probably 
substituted  as  the  more  usual  word.  It  besides  points  out  the  vi- 
carious office  more  clearly  than  the  more  general  word  iregi,  which, 
finally,  is  found  also  Kom.  viii.  3,  and  often  elsewhere.  [Cf.  Comm. 
on  Matth.  xx.  28.]  The  Son  of  God's  giving  himself  up  to  death 
[Eph.  V.  2  ;  Titus  ii.  14]  was,  finally,  not  extorted  or  commanded 
by  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  was  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own  [John 
x.  18],  yet  one  answering  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  "  accord- 
ini";  to  the  will  of  God"  (liard  to  dtXrifxa  rod  Qeov). — God  is  here  called 
expressly  "our  Father,"  inasmuch  as  he  revealed  himself  as  the 
Father  of  mankind  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  creating  them  anew  in 
regeneration.  Therefore  also  to  him  belongs  ultimately  all  the  glory 
of  the  creation  as  of  the  redemption.  (Cf.  on  the  doxology  Rom.  i. 
25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31.]  The  phrase  "  to  deliver  from  this  present  evil 
world"  (J'^atpelaOai  eic  rov  iveoTGJrog  alcjvog  TTovrjpov),  for  denoting  the 
object  of  Christ's  work,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment.    ^E^aiQeXaOat'^   [Acts   vii.  10,  xii.  11,  xxiii.  27]   -■=  Gui^eiv,  to 

*  The  active  form  i^aiprlv  is  found  Maith.  v.  29,  xviii.  9.     The  middle  forDi  means 
also  in  the  New  Testament  tha  same  as  WAcyen',  Acts  xxvi.  17. 
Vol.  IV.— 33 
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withdraw  from  the  influence  of  a  destructive  element.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  formula  is  therefore  precisely  =  gcj^elv  ek  tov  kogixov  tov- 
rov.  'Evearcjg  answers  to  ovrog  [Rom.  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  vii.  26], 
whilst  7Tov7]p6g  is  to  be  taken  epexegetically.  [Cf.  on  alcbv  ovrog 
Matth.  xii.  32.]  Whilst,  therefore,  dovvai  kavrov,  gave  himself  y  re- 
fers to  reconciliation,  e^atpeXoOai,  deliver,  refers  to  the  redemption  of 
those  reconciled.) 


§  2.  The  Calling  of  Paul. 
(i.  6-24.) 

Without  the  least  expression  of  love  or  sympathy,  Paul  lets  his 
excited  feelings  burst  forth  at  once,  and  expresses  his  indignant 
wonder  at  the  falling  away  of  the  Galatians.  No  doubt  Riickert  is 
completely  right  when  he  concludes  from  this  that  Paul  during  his 
last  visit  must  have  spoken  to  them  of  backsliding,  for,  had  nothing 
of  the  sort  taken  place,  he  would  certainly,  as  in  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  before  rebuking  them,  have  told  them  how  he  had 
received  information  concerning  them.  The  ovro)  raxECjg,  so  soon, 
however,  need  by  no  means  be  referred  to  Paul's  last  visit ;  it  may 
rather  very  appropriately  refer  to  their  conversion,  which  ought  to 
win  over  the  man  to  the  Christian  element  permanently.  He  there- 
fore may  be  said  to  change  "  very  soon"  who  falls  away  even  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years.  (Merarldeodac  "  to  change  in  opinion 
and  tendency  of  mind,"  the  direction  of  the  change  being  pointed 
out  by  elg.  The  present  tense  represents  the  action  as  still  con- 
tinuing, as  it  were  just  arriving  at  completion.  The  hope  is  thus 
awakened,  that  the  as  yet  incompleted  action  may  be  arrested. 
The  comparison  of  the  word  with  VV*,  and  an  assumption  of  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  Td?iaTaL,  which  Jerome  thinks  is  to  be  found  here, 
is  to  be  rejected  as ,  trifling. — The  one  who  calls  {KaXeaag')  is,  of 
course,  God  only,  not  Paul ;  the  apostle  certainly  wished  to  convert 
no  one  to  himself  The  medium  of  the  call  is  the  grace  of  Christ,* 
therefore  ev  =  did,  or  stands  for  the  dative  only,  without,  however, 
Ev  being  strictly  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  dative.  [Cf  Winer's  Gr., 
§  31,  8.] 

Ver.  7. — The  "  which  is  no  other  thing  than,"  etc.  (o  ovk  eotlv 
aXXo,  eI  fif]  K.  T.  A.),  is  not  without  difficulty.  The  reference  of  6  to 
ETEpov  EvayyE^Lov  is  clearly  quite  unsuitable,  as  the  idea  "  which, 

*  The  omission  of  XpioTov,  in  accordance  with  F.G-.,  and  several,  especially  Latin, 
Fathers,  would  not  be  advisable.  The  coupling  of  this  genitive  with  KaXeaavroc,  is.  how- 
ever, clearly  forbidden  by  the  intervening  kv  x'-'-P'-"'''-*  as  also  by  the  fact  that  Paul  never 
jrefers  the  katjoic  to  Christ,  but  always  to  the  Father. 
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however,  is  no  other/'  would  represent  the  guilt  of  the  opponents  as 
less,  whereas  Paul  intends  to  depict  it  as  very  gross.  The  reference 
of  0  to  "  gospeF'  alone,  in  the  sense  "  which  can  and  must  be  no 
other  than  it  is,''  i.  e.,  which  must  not  be  changed  arbitrarily,  would 
require  trepov  instead  of  dXXo,  not  to  mention  that  it  seems  harsh  to 
separate  evayy'eXiov  from  ^repov,  and  that  then  the  following  el  firj 
is  inappropriate,  for  it  is  inadmissible  to  take  it  as  =  sed  or  alta- 
men  ;  it  only  means  nisi.  (C£  Winer's  Qr.,  §  55,  2,  Hartung's 
Parti kellehre,  vol.  ii.,  p.  118,  seq.)  The  connecting  el  'fj,rj,  however, 
with  Oavfid^G),  which  Schott  has  proposed,  would  be  totally  unallow- 
able, because  of  the  indicative,  which  cannot  possibly  mean,  ^^  1 
should  wonder  at  your  early  apostacy,  if  I  had  not  known  that  you 
were  led  astray."  Besides,  with  this  interpretation,  the  difficulty 
of  the  o  ovK  ^GTiv  dXXo,  which,  according  to  it,  must  be  enclosed  in 
brackets,  remains.  Therefore  the  interpretation  defended  by  Grro- 
tius,  Wiher,  Eiickert,  alone  recommends  itself  to  us,  which  refers  o 
to  all  that  precedes,  and  the  words  o  ova  eartv  dXko^  el  firj  k.  t.  A.,  are 
closely  connected  in  the  sense  :  "  which  (your  apostacy)  is  nothing 
else,  or  consists  in  nothing  else  than  that  you  have  allowed  your- 
selves to  be  led  astray."  By  this  addition,  then,  it  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  Galatians,  and  to  point  to  their  false 
teachers  as  the  real  culprits.  (The  article  stands  before  the  parti- 
ciple entirely  regularly  [as  in  the  phrase  elolv  ol  Aeyovre^],  since  the 
action  is  considered  as  one  which  belongs  only  to  definite  persons, 
or  by  which  the  persons  themselves  are  specified.  [Cf  MatthiaB's 
Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  552.]  Winer's  interpretation,  as  if  the  meaning 
were  elal  rapdoaovreg  vfidg  kol  ovtol  elatv  oXiyoi,  introduces  a  thought 
not  contained  in  the  words. — TaQdaaeiVs  trouble,  =  oaXevecv,  shake, 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  "  To  effect  a  change  in  one's  settled  principles  of 
faith,  and  that  by  open,  violent  attacks,  not  by  secret  and  artful 
insinuations."  As  to  the  antagonists  here  pointed  out,  see  further 
details  at  v.  10-12,  and  vi.  12,  13. — On  ixeraorpecpeiv^  cf.  Acts  ii.  20  ; 
James  iv.  9.  Qe)^ovreg  is  emphatic,  as  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
unpremeditated  fieTaaTp^ipaL,  the  act  of  the  Galatians,  who  knew  not 
what  they  did  when  they  followed  those  deceivers.) 

Yer.  8. — Paul  describes  the  gospel  as  so  absolutely  above  all 
subjectivity,  that  no  created  being  can  change  its  Divine  nature  ; 
not  even  Paul  {teal  edv  rjiielg),  not  even  an  angel.  In  the  case  of 
Paul,  apostacy  was  certainly  imaginable,  but  not  in  the  case  of  a 
good  angel ;  hence  we  might  suppose  evil  angels  meant,  if  "from 
heaven"  were  not  against  it.  It  is  most  simple  therefore  to  say, 
that  ijaul,  as  in  Kom.  ix.  3,  adduces  an  impossibility  in  order  to  ex- 
press in  the  highest  degree  the  inadmissibility  of  changing  arbitra- 
rily the  gift  of  God.  (In  nap  6  the  idea  of  "  against"  is  clearly  the 
most  natural ;  those  Judaists  quite  destroyed  the  nature  of  the 
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gospel,  they  made  a  new  law  out  of  it. — ^Avddefia,  originally  =  dvd" 
Orjiia,  something  devoted  to  the  gods,  hung  up  in  the  temple.  The 
latter  form  only  retained  this  idea  [Luke  xxi.  5],  and  dvdOefia  ac- 
quired the  meaning  "  something  laden  with  a  curse/'  which  all  an- 
cient nations  considered  and  treated  as  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
also  as  vSnp^y  sacer.  The  formula  dvdBefia  eoTO)^  let  him  he  accursed, 
refers,  therefore,  not  to  ecclesiastical  excommunication  simply  ;  that 
is  included  only  so  far  as  it  presupposes  Divine  reprobation.  Accord- 
ingly dvddefia  =  onn.     Cf.  on  Kom.  ix.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22.) 

Ver.  9. — As  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  just  been  said,  rrpoec- 
pTJKafieVy  we  have  said  be/ore,  and  apri,  noiv,  is  clearly  too  strong  ; 
the  words  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  previous  ex- 
pression of  PauVs  opinion  on  this  subject  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  Galatians.  While,  therefore,  in  ver.  8  the  Kat  tav,  even  though, 
represented  the  matter  quite  hypothetically,  el,  if^  applies  the  re- 
mark to  the  actual  case. 

Ver.  10. — The  connexion  of  ver.  10  with  the  preceding  is  not 
quite  clear.  We  should  have  expected,  after  verses  8  and  9,  and  the 
strong  asseverations  that  whoever  preached  otherwise  than  he  did  was 
accursed,  something  like  the  following  :  "  for  what  I  teach  is  un- 
doubtedly God's  word,"  or,  "  I  am  assured  that  this  alone  is  the 
truth."*  Instead  of  that,  Paul  states  that  he  seeks  to  please  God 
and  not  man  :  but,  if  we  grasp  the  fundamental  thought  we  recog- 
nize that  it  contains  exactly  those  ideas  which  the  context  leads  us 
to  expect.  For  the  very  fact,  that  he  wishes  to  please  God  entirely, 
and  not  man,  that  he  is  entirely  the  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  more 
than  all  men  are,  is  the  assurance  of  his  living  union  with  God,  and 
of  that  illumination  from  above  which  exalts  his  doctrines  far 
above  a  mere  subjective  opinion.  He  gains,  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
turn  of  thought,  the  advantage  of  warding  off  a  reproach  cast  upon 
him  by  the  Judaists,  and  of  retorting  it  on  them.  They  upbraided 
him  on  account  of  his  accommodating  spirit,  that  he  became  to  the 
Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  as  if  grasping  at  hu- 
man approbation  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  fact  was  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  with  those  Judaistic  false 
teachers  who  sought  by  the  great  number  of  their  conversions  to 
gain  fame,  without  caring  about  the  means  by  which  they  effected 
them.  (Of  Gal.  vi.  13.)  The  dpn,  now,  like  the  following  tn,  yet, 
can  be  referred  only  to  the  time  since  Paul's  conversion  ;  with  that 
event  the  old  man,  which  in  hin\  too  was  impelled  by  the  desire 
of  pleasing  men,  was  in  him  forthwith  so  thrust  back,  that  the  holy 
fire  from  the  Divine  altar  alone  glowed  in  him,  and  dissipated  all 
other  love.    (Hei^o)  dvOp^irovgy  Beov  cannot,  with  Luther  and  Micliaelis 

*  Riickert's  supplement,  "  wonder  not  at  this  harsh  speech.     I  cannot,  in  acoordarfce 
with  my  Divine  call,  say  otherwise,"  is  clearly  too  har^ 
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be  taken  :  res  humanas,  res  divinas,  suadeo,  nor  can  Kara  be  sup- 
plied ;  it  is  here  rather  equal  to  placare,  tranquillum  reddere,  as  it 
certainly  means  at  1  John  iii.  9  ;  Homer  II.  a.  100  ;  Eurip.  Hipp. 
1060.     It  is  =  dpEOneiVy  which  follows.) 

Vers.  11, 12.— Paul  now  endeavours,  from  here  to  chap.  ii.  10,  to 
trace  historically  this  his  immediate  relation  to  God  through  Christ, 
He  needed  not  to  make  any,  mention  here  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord,  through  which  his  conversion  was  ef- 
fected, because  he  knew  that  this  was  sufficiently  known  to  the 
Galatians  ;  though  he  alludes  in  verses  15,  16,  to  that  event. 

His  only  concern  was  to  make  it  clear  that  he  had  in  nowise  been 
instructed  by  the  apostles,  and  thus  become  spiritually  dependent 
upon  them,  so  that  their  authority  was  above  his  own.  It  might  be 
said  that  Paul  was  assuredly  baptized  by  the  Christians  in  Damas- 
cus, probably  by  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  18);  indeed,  according  to  the 
parallel  j^assage  (Acts  xxii.  10),  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Damascus,  there  to  learn  what  he  was  commissioned  to  do.  He 
seems  therefore  not  to  have  receivecl  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately  on 
Christ's  manifestation,  but  only  at  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
Ananias,  "  when  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales"  (both 
bodily  and  spiritual),  and  at  his  baptism.  But  that  very  point, 
that  Paul  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  from  an  apostle  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  independently  of  them,  whereas  in  other 
cases  (according  to  Acts  viii.)  the  apostles  alone  could  impart  the 
Holy  Ghost — sets  him  free  from  tJiem  and  their  authority,  and  on 
a  par  with  the  body  of  the  apostles.  Add  to  this,  Paul,  besides  the 
first  appearance  at  Damascus,  saw  the  Lord  repeatedly  (c£  on  Acts 
xxii.  17,  xxiii.  11),  and  remained,  as  it  were,  in  continued  intercourse 
with  him,  and  received  direct  instructions  from  him,  1  Cor.  xi,  23. 
Paul  therefore  could  with  perfect  justice  boast  of  the  gospel  which 
he  preached,  as  entrusted  to  him  immediately  by  God,  without  any 
human  intervention.  (Ver,  11,  yvupii^G)  is  used  by  profane  writers  as 
=  yivcjGKo)^  by  the  LXX.  as  =  "  to  shew,  make  known*'  [cf.  Pro  v. 
xxii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  with  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xv.  1.]  Tap  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  <Je,  according  to  D.F.G.,  and  other  authorities  :  6s 
was  probably  substituted,  merely  because  yap  stands  five  times  in 
succession  ;  but  with  Paul  the  same  conjunction  frequently  occurs 
five  times,  and  even  oftener,  in  succession.  [Cf  e,  g.,  Eom.  iv.  13, 
seq.,  V.  6,  seq.]  Kar'  dvOgojnov,  after  man,  can  only  be  taken,  as  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  8,  as  =  dvSQ^mvov,  human,  as  to  origin,  essence,  and  ob- 
ject, in  contrast  to  the  Divine  character  of  the  gospel.  Eiickert's 
remark,  that  no  one  said  that  the  gospel  was  of  human  origin,  and 
that  therefore,  so  taken,  the  apostle's  assertion  has  no  antithesis 
against  which  it  could  be  directed,  is  of  no  weight ;  for,  even  if  the 
Judaists,  whom  Paul  contends  with,  did  not  say  that  explicitly,  stiU 
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it  was  implied  in  their  conduct ;  for  they  made  of  it  what  they 
wished. — Ver.  12,  ovde  yap  tyo)  is  to  be  taken  :  neque  enim  ego,  i.  e., 
"  I,  as  little  as  the  other  apostles/'  not  :  nam  ne  ego  quidem,  which 
would  have  been  expressed  by  ov&  eyw  yap,  or  Kal  yap  ovd'  eyw. — Be- 
fore edLddxOrjv  many  good  MSS.,  especially  A.D.F.G.,  read  ovde  for 
ovTEj  which  last  Griesbach  preferred,  as  also  Winer  (ad  h.  1.  and  Gr., 
§  55,  6.)  Lachmann  and  Riickert,  on  the  other  hand,  read  ov6t: 
The  decision  depends  on  the  distinction  assumed  between  -napEXa^iov 
and  e6t6dx6r}v ;  Winer  takes  it  as  not  specific,  and  cannot  therefore 
favour  the  strongly  disjunctive  particle.  -  But  it  is  more  correct  to 
assume,  with  Lachmann- and  Riickert,  a  specific  distinction;  in  which 
case  ovde  must  be  read.  It  is  also  especially  in  favour  of  that  reading, 
that  one  cannot  join  napd  dvdpojnov  with  EdiddxO'qv  also,  with  which 
TTpoq  is  usually  put,  and  again  StSda/ceodaL  forms  an  antithesis  with 
dnoKaXvTTreaOat :  the  former  denotes  the  gradual  appropriation  of  a 
thing,  through  reflection  and  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  the  latier 
means  intuitive  perception,  instantaneous  illumination  of  the  reason. 
(Cf.  Matth.  xi.  25,  seq.) — -In  the  6t'  dnoKaXvipecjg  ^Irjoov  Xpiarov  soil. 
TraptXaiSov,  hy  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christ  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  author,  not  as  the  object,  of  the  revelation  ;  the  latter 
is  the  gospel.  The  revelation  by  Christ  stands  here  in  opposition  to 
communication  through  man  ;  the  other  view  which  exhibits  Christ 
as  also  the  revealed,  is  presented  in  ver.  15.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — In  order  to  place  the  striking  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  in  a  clear  light,  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians  first 
of  his  earlier  position,  when  he  persecuted  the  church  as  a  zeal- 
ous Pharisee.  (He  sets  in  opposition  to  the  vvv^  now,  of  his  con- 
version the  '*  time  past''  (ttot^),  of  his  life  under  the  law  ;  the 
Galatians  might  have  heard  by  report,  or  even  through  Paul  him- 
self, what  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  on  that  point.  The 
form  'lovdaloixo^  is  often  found  in  the  Apocrypha.  Cf.  2  Mace.  ii. 
21,  xiv.  38  ;  4  Mace.  iv.  26. — Ka^'  vTrepfioXriv  =  ocpodpa  or  nepLOOo- 
Ttp(j)g,  ver.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  IIoq6eg)  z=  -rroXiopKeu)^ 
Acts  ix.  21. — Ver.  14,  TrpoKOTireiv  is  generally  used  intransitively  ; 
with  vTTfe-p  it  is  "  to  surpass."  [Luke  ii.  52  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  iii.  9.] — 
LvvriXiKid)r7i<;  sequalis,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
ZrjXcdTrfg,  Acts  xxi.  20.— The  form  rrarpLKog  is  found  only  here,  Trar- 
gcoog  often  occurs,  e.  g.,  Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiv.  14.  The  "  traditions'* 
{irapadoGEig),  comprise  the  genuine  books  of  Moses,  along  with  the 
tniditional  Pharisaic  dogmas  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  alone.) 

Ver.  15. — As  the  entire  economy  has  its  period,  in  which  the  Di- 
vine promises  are  fulfilled  (Gal.  iv.  4),  so  also  has  each  individual. 
When  that  sacred  moment  arrived  for  Paul  (on  his  journey  to 
Damascus),  God  caused  his  eternal  decree  of  election  to  reach 
him  in  time,  by  means  of  a  call,  in  order  to  use  him  as  an  instru- 
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ment  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  (The  evSoKT^asv  6  Seo^ 
answers  to  '»'■'  nat";!,  of.  Ps.  xL  14.— 'A</>opi^eiv  =  e/cMyetv.  Cf.  on 
Rom.  ix.  1  ;  Eph.  i.  4.— 'E«;  KoiXiac;  fj,i^Tp6g  fiov  =  *i)9K  "jtoax:.  This 
phrase,  "  from  my  mother's  womb,"  is  in  meaning  exactly  parallel 
to  npb  KarapoXrjg  Koofiov  [Eph.  i.  4],  i.  €.,  "from  eternity."  The 
election  by  grace  is  thereby  described  as  one  in  nowise  conditioned  by 
works.  [Cf  on  Rom.  ix.  11.]  The  grace  therefore  refers  alike  to  a(/)opi- 
^ecv  and  to  aaXelv. — Here  then  the  revelation  of  Christ  appears  as  the 
xsult  and  effect  of  grace ;  therefore  by  "revealing  his  Son  in  me"  (arro- 
KaXv^oL  rbv  vlbv  avrov  h  tfiot)  is  to  be  understood  not  Christ's  appear- 
ance as  such,  but  this  in  connexion  with  the  collective  work  of  grace, 
in  so  far  as  Christ  was  thereby  made  manifest  to  Paul  inwardly  in  his 
heart,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  In  the  revelation  which  Paul  re- 
ceived near  Damascus,  we  must  regard  the  chief  influence  as  internal 
and  spiritual ;  mere  physical  seeing  could  not  have  produced  such 
effects.)* 

Yer.  16. — The  aim  of  this  manifestation  was  certainly  for  Paul  a 
subjective  one  also,  viz.,  his  salvation,  though  this  vanishes  in  his 
eyes  in  comparison  with  the  immense  objective  end  necessarily  com- 
bined with  it.  With  him  salvation  was  given  to  the  whole  believing 
Gentile  world  (cf  Acts  ix.  15).  But  it  is  Christ  himself,  not  some- 
thing from  him,  nor  merely  the  doctrine  concerning  him,  which  is 
the  object  of  genuine  preaching  ;  hence  "  that  I  might  preach  him" 
(tVa  evayyeXi^ixiiiat  avrov).  Toconnev;i  ^vd^cog^  immediately ,  with  the 
foregoing,  for  which  Riickert  and  Neander  decide,  against  all  the 
MSS.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
in  Arabia,  is  entirely  inadmissible  ;  for  Paul  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  course  of  thought,  mean  to  say  that  he  was  called  in  order 
to  preach  immediately;  but  only  that  he  was  called  in  general  for 
the  object  of  preaching,  and  that  when  he  was  aware  of  this  he  had 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  that  work,  without  permitting  men 
to  control  his  decisions.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that  he 
fulfilled  in  the  very  first  years  the  Divine  intention  in  calling  him  ; 
he  must  rather  have  experienced  the  need  of  first  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  new  element  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  assump- 
tion of  an  inversion,  so  that  "  immediately — not"  (^evOeojg  ov)  should 
be  taken  for  "not*  immediately"  (ovk  evdKOjg)^^  still  more  unsuitable, 
for  then  it  would  follow  that  Paul  had  afterivards  asked  counsel  of 
men,  whereas  he  means  to  deny  that  absolutely.    But  Schott  thinks 

*  It  might  appear  striking  that  Paul  does  not  mention  Ananias,  who  certainly  lap- 
iized  him  (Acts  ix.  18),  and  who,  therefore,  we  might  suppose  instructed  him.  But,  aa 
Christ  and  the  apostles  were  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist,  without  having  received  any 
instruction  from  him,  which  did  not  then  take  place  at  baptism,  Paul  might  naturally  omit 
mentioning  his  baptism  too,  and  the  ratlier,  that  baptism  never  establishes  a  dependenco 
of  the  baptized  on  the  baptizer. 
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that  evdeug  cannot  be  joined  with  what  follows  without  an  ellipsis, ' 
because  the  nature  of  the  word  requires  a  positive  proposition.  It 
is  best  to  supply  Trpoaexc^v  vovv^  or  the  positive  idea,  which  is  imme- 
diately expressed  negatively  in  what  follows  ;  '^  I  treated  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,"  which  must  be  restricted  neither  to  Paul  himself, 
i.  e.,  to  the  consultation  of  his  natural  inclination,  nor  to  the  apos- 
tles, nor  any  other  class  of  men,  but  is  to  be  taken  generally.  "  Obe- 
dient to  God  alone,''  Paul  means  to  say,  "  I  excluded  all  human 
deliberation,  as  being  subject  to  error."  (UpoaavartdTjfii  properly 
"  to  lay  on  in  addition,"  as  in  Gal.  ii.  6.  In  the  phrase  npoaavaTt- 
deoOat  TLvi  ri,  or,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  2,  dvarideoOaCj  it  means  :  "to  lay  be- 
fore one,  propose  to  one,  something  for  deliberation  or  decision."  So, 
often,  in  Diodorus  and  Lucian.  Some  inferior  MSS.  only  read  here 
npoavediurp^.') 

Ver.  17. — -But  Paul  was  especially  concerned  to  shew  that  he 
had  always  been  without  connexion  with  the  older  apostles,  because 
his  Judaistic  adversaries  represented  him  as  dependent  upon  them  ; 
he  therefore  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  had,  after  his  conver- 
sion, gone  first  to  Arabia,  and  had  thence  returned  to  Damascus, 
and  had  thus  no  connexion  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  (In- 
stead of  dvTjXOov  B.D.E.F.G.  and  other  critical  authorities  read 
d-TjXOoVy  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred,  and  indeed  Lachmann 
has  received  it  into  the  text  ;  dvrjWov  was  doubtless  substituted  be- 
cause dnrjXdov  immediately  succeeds,  and  in  ver.  18  dviiXOov  is  used 
of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  like  the  more  usual  dva[3aLV£tv  ==  nhy. 
' — The  phrase  "  those  who  were  apostles  before  me  {ol  irpb  sfiov  a-n-o- 
oToXot)^  points  first  to  the  earlier  call  of  the  twelve,  but,  second, 
sets  Paul  also,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  by  their  side  as 
an  apostle.  Ovde  is  to  be  taken  as  strictly  negative,  as  the  state- 
ment is  emphatically  made  that  he  saw  no  apostle  at  all. — In  the 
parallel  passages  (Acts  ix.  22,  xxvi.  22,  xi.  17)  the  subject  is  not  a 
journey  into  Arabia  ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  and  second 
sojourns  of  Paul  in  Damascus  are  there  conjointly  referred  to.  The 
words  of  our  passage  do  not,  however,  permit  us,  with  Usteri, 
to  assume,  that  Damascus  was  reckoned  in  Arabia  ;*  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  are  plainly  distinguished.  The  event,  which  is  related 
2  Cor.  xi.  32,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  second 
sojourn  at  Damascus,  for  it  assumes  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
the  gospel. 

Ver.  18. — How  the  three  years  are  to  be  apportioned  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.f     To  me  it  appears  most 

*  As  Damascus  had  not  been  named  before,  "  returned  again  to  Damascus"  {~d/uv 
iiTEaTi)E\pa  elq  Aa/iaoKov),  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  Paul  assumed  it  as  known 
that  his  call  took  place  on  a  journey  to  Damascus. 

I  K()hler'a  and  Scbrader's  assumption  that  Paul  was  but  a  few  days  in  Arabia,  ia  ai> 
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probable  tbat  Paul  passed  the  longest  time  in  Arabia,  for  there  his 
i:)urpose  was  not  teaching,  but  his  own  inward  development.  (See 
§  1  of  the  General  Introduction  to  Paul's  Epistles,  and  on  Acts 
ix.  20,  seq.)  "Afterwards''  (tneLra)  dates  from  the  principal  event, 
i.  e.y  from  Paul's .  conversion.  The  most  important  point  in  this 
passage,  however,  is,  that  Paul  declares  that  the  object  of  his  first 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  to  become  acquainted  with  Peter.  This 
declaration  does  not  contradict  the  accounts  in  Acts  ix.  26,  seq., 
xxii.  17,  seq.  The  only  question  is,  what  had  Paul  in  view  in 
making  this  acquaintance  ?  He  probably  wished  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  Peter  as  to  their  future  labours,  which,  accord- 
ing to  ii.  6,  seq.,  was  at  a  later  period  more  completely  effected. 
For,  as  he,  at  fi^rst  (see  Acts  ix.  26,  seq.),  met  with  so  great  oppo- 
sition in  Jerusalem,  he  limited  his  stay  to  a  few  days,  which  fact  he 
here  adduces  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  instructed  by 
•the  apostles.  'laropelv  properly,  "  to  become  acquainted  with  by 
one's  own  perception,"  though,  indeed,  usually  applied  to  things, 
rarely  to  persons.  But  Josephus  too,  B.  J.  vi.  1.  8,  uses  it  of  per- 
sons. It  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament.^ — ^For  Uhgov 
A.B.,  and  other  MSS.,  read  K7](pdVy  as  ii.  9.  Lachmann  receives  it 
into  the  text  ;  but  the  reading  has  doubtless  no  other  foundation 
than  the  desire  to  turn  aside  the  derogatory  description  which  fol- 
lows from  Peter,  and  to  substitute  some  one  else. — Whether  tnsiieLva 
TTpog  points  to  a  dwelling  with  Peter,  or  not,  must  be  left  undecided. 
The  phrase  rjnepac  SeKaTrevre,  answers  to  the  French  quinze  Jours,  a 
fortnight. 

Vers.  19,  20. — Here  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  striking  that 
only  Peter  and  James  are  named  as  the  aj)Ostles  whom  Paul  saw  in 
Jerusalem :  while  it  is  said  (Acts  ix.  27)  of  Barnabas  "  he  brought 
him  to  the  apostles"  (jjyaye  avrbv  irpbg  rovg  dTmaroXovg')^  as  though 
all  the  apostles  were  present  at  that  time.  But  nothing  precludes 
us  from  supposing  that  Luke  takes  the  word  "  apostle  "  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  comprising  also  other  distinguished  teachers.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  description  of  Luke  is  so  strictly  general,  that  he 
was  manifestly  not  accurately  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  took  place  ;  we  must, 
therefore,  in  any  case  use  the  more  exact  accounts  of  Paul  for  the 
closer  determining  of  the  statements  in  the  Acts.  Bat  again, 
James,  our  Lord's  brother,  appears  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Twelve,  since  it  is  certain  that  here,  under  the  term  apostles,  they 
alone  are  to  be  understood ;  but  we  saw  at  Matth.  xiii.  55  that 

bitrary(Acts  ix.  19),  "certain  days"  {v,ufpac  nvac),  rather  refers  to  the  short  time  that 
Paul  first  passed  m  Damascus.  It  is  true  (Acts  ix.  23),  r/fxepat  Uava,  mamj  days,  points 
to  a  longer  sojourn,  but  still  not  to  years.  The  louger  stay  of  Paul  in  Arabia,  omitted  by 
Luke,  is,  we  maj  suppose,  that  passed  between  the  times  thus  alluded  to. 
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no  one  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (on  account  of  John  vii.  5)  could  be 
among  the  Twelve,  for  which  reason,  too,  besides  other  grounds,  the 
identifying  of  our  Lord's  brother  with  James,  the  son  of:  Alpheus, 
is  inadmissible.  (See  the  further  development  of  this  point  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James.)  The  resource  of  tak- 
ing el  fiTj  as  "  except,  indeed,  that  I  saw  the  non-apostle  James," 
is«  not  only  ungrammatical  (see  on  i.  7),  but  useless,  because  our 
Lord's  brother  is,  in  the  following  chapter,  especially  ver.  9,  con- 
stantly numbered  with  the  chief  apostles.  It  is  best,  doubtless,  to 
assume  that  James,  our  Lord's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.),  after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was,  if  not 
formally,  still  tacitly,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  consideration 
and  high  personal  dignity,  treated  as  an  apostle,  so  that  he,  as  it 
were,  filled  up  the  gap  again. — The  fact  that  Paul  was  not  in  Jeru- 
salem for  three  years,  and  even  then  only  for  a  fortnight,  and  saw 
but  two  apostles,  was  important  to  him  for  his  readers'  sake.  He, 
therefore,  confirms  this  communication  of  his  with  an  oath,  in  ordei 
to  remove  any  possible  doubts.  (The  passage  serves,  along  with 
others,  as  Eom.  i.  9,  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  for  the  elucidation  of  Matth. 
V.  34.  It  remains  to  be  said,  that  "  before  God"  {IvLdinov  rov  Qeov) 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a/ormaZ  oath,  just  as  *'"■»  \5sV  also  occurs  not  of 
oaths.  The  swearing  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in  the  johrase.  Final- 
ly, /teyo)  must  be  supplied,  and  d  ypa^w  refers,  it  is  true,  to  the  whole 
account,  but  especially  to  the  last  remark.) 

Vers.  21-24. — Paul  further  relates  that  he  afterwards  left  Pales- 
tine altogether,  and  isolated  himself  so  entirely  from  the  believers 
there,  that  they  did  not  even  know  him  by  sight ;  it  had  merely 
become  known  by  report  that  he  had  been  changed  from  a  persecu- 
tor into  a  confessor  of  the  faith.  (Caesarea  Philippi,  at  which  Paul 
touched,  according  to  Acts  ix.  30,  was  out  of  Palestine.)  The  rea- 
son why  Paul  adds  this  remark,  can,  as  (Ecumenius  has  already 
observed,  be  no  other  than  to  shew  the  Galatians,  who  had  been 
prejudiced  against  him  by  his  Judaistic  adversaries,  that  he  could 
have  received  no  instruction  from  other  Christians  in  Palestine,  and 
that,  therefore,  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  a  purely  immediate 
one.  (See  on  Paul's  journey  to  Cilicia,  Acts  ix.  30.  KJUfia  we  have 
already  found  at  Rom.  xv.  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10. — The  EiiKXr]oiai  tv 
Xpcaro),  churches  in  Christ,  are  opposed  to  the  purely  Jewish  ekkXtJ' 
Giaig. — On  the  enallage  generis,  duovovreq  rjoav  for  aKovovaat,  see 
Winer's  Gr.  §  45,  5. — Alcjkcjv  need  not  be  taken  for  dicj^ag,  the  past 
time  is  expressed  in  the  ttote.  The  participle  is  here  used  as  a 
substantive,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  18,  3. — Ver.  24.  Paul  does  not  claim 
praise  for  himself,  but  for  God  in  him  ;  iv  eiioi  =z  '»a,  Luke  x.  20, 
'*  in  me  as  the  object  of  Divine  glorification.") 
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§  3.  Paul  at  the  Council  of  the  Apostles. 

(ii.  1-10.) 

Paul  now  -peaces  fourteen  years  of  free,  self-dependent  labour  in 
ijontrast'with  the  fourteen  days  of  his  intercourse  with  Peter  (i.  18). 
It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time  that  Paul  revisited 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  Christian  views,  whilst  in  An- 
tioch  a  centre  of  Gentile  Christian  life  was  provisionally  forming 
itself.  But  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  important  visit, 
because,  during  it,  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
recognized  by  the  Twelve  themselves.  But  here,  in  the  first  place, 
the  questions  arise,  how  are  the  fourteen  years  to  be  reckoned,  and 
which  journey  to  Jerusalem  does  Paul  mean  ?  The  opinions  of 
Kohler  and  Schrader,  the  former  of  whom  supposes  that  the  journey 
here  meant  is  the  one  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  Acts  xviii.  22,  the 
latter  even  assumes  a  journey  thither,  to  be  supplied  in  Acts  xix., 
supposed  to  be  undertaken  from  Corinth,  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Schott,  and  may  be  here  passed  over  as  intrinsic- 
ally untenable.'*'  They  are  meant  merely  to  support  the  hypothesis 
already  refuted  in  the  Introduction  to  thisepistle,  but  they  only  render 
this  and  other  passages  more  difficult  to  explain,  without  affording 
any  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may  )vell  hesitate 
as  to  whether  we  should  here  understand  the  journey  alluded  to  at 
Acts  xi.  30,  or  that  described  in  Acts  xv.,  to  the  council  of  apostles. 
The  great  majority  of  critics,  however,  decide  for  the  latter  view, 
though  Calvin,  Eichhorn,  Siisskind,  and  Paulus  defend  the  former, 
Grotius,  Bertholdt,  Kuinoel,  Keil,  Ulrich,  Bcittger,  do  the  same,  even 
with  the  modification  of  reading  reoadpojv,  four,  for,  deKareoadpcjv, 
fourteen.  Ingeniously  as  they  have  striven  to  defend  this  conjecture 
(viz.,  from  the  original  designation  of  the  number  by  the  letter  A, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  read  at  one  time  for  ten,  at  another  for  four,  and 
thus  finally  to  have  brought  about  the  blending  of  the  two  numbers) 
still  it  must  be  rejected  as  in  no  way  supported,  either  by  MSS.  or 
any  other  critical  authorities.f  But,  if  we  consider  the  reasons  for 
the  supposition  of  the  second,  and  against  the  supposition  of  the 
third  journey,  they  are  chiefly  the  following  :  1.  It  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion, according  to  the  context  of  the  whole  passage,  to  enumerate 
all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  ;  now,  as  he  in  i.  20  uses  an  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  veracity,  and  in  ii.  1  uses  ndXiv,  in  speaking  of  a 

*  See,  besides  Schott's  work  (Elucidation  of  some  important  points  in  Paul's  life),  also 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gatatians,  sec.  4. 

\  It  is  true  that  an  appeal  has  been*  made  to  Eusebius's  Chroniole,  but  here,  too,  the 
MSS.  are  altogether  doubtful.     See  Schott  in  the  Comm.,  p.  314,  note  6. 
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new  journey,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  has  not  omitted  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  xi.  2.  If  the  journey  narrated  ii.  1  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  one  undertaken  to  the  council  of  apostles,  described  in 
Acts  XV.,  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the  decisions  of  that 
council  ;  Peter  himself,  too,  must^  in  that  case,  after  the  negotia- 
tions there  as  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  have  again  relapsed,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  probable.  3.  Paul  would  seem,  after  the  council 
of  apostles,  to  have  grown  lax  in  his  anti-Jewish  views  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  xvi.  3,  he  circumcised  Timothy  himself,  which  would 
contradict  his  earlier  conduct.  Gal.  v.  2. 

To  begin  with  this  last  point.  It  is  of  no  importance  ;  for  that 
Paul  at  one  time  declares  that  whoever  submits  to  circumcision 
loses  Christ,  and  afterwards  causes  Timothy  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, implies  no  inconsistency  at  all,  since  the  former  statement 
simply  means  that  he  loses  Christ  who  causes  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, in  order  thereby  to  win  salvation.  But  that  was  not  the  object 
of  Timothy's  circumcision  ;  it  was  rather  that  he  might  thereby  be- 
come better  fitted  to  preach  the  gospel  among  Jews  and  jiroselytes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  first  two  reasons  are  certainly  of  very  great 
importance  ;  for  it  really  seems,  from  the  great  stress  which  Paul 
(according  to  i.  20)  lays  on  the  Journeys  to  Jerusalem,  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  omitted  one  of  those  journeys.  As,  then,  the 
journey  mentioned  Acts  xi.  30  is  the  next  one,  in  order  of  time,  and 
Barnabas,  too,  accompanies  him  on  it,  as  is  mentioned  here  also — 
further,  as,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  2,  a  revelation  incited  him  to  that 
journey,  which  might  be  referred  to  the  narrative  of  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28)  ;  the  reference  to  the  second  journey  seems  highly  probable. 
But,  first,  the  collateral  arguments  have  no  force,  for  the  revela- 
tion which  Paul  here  mentions,  relates  to  a  revelation  which  he 
himself  had,  not  others.  And  the  remark  here  made  that  Barnabas  ac- 
companied him,  suits  still  better  the  description  of  the  third  journey 
in  Acts  (xv.  3),  according  to  which  others  besides  Barnabas  journeyed 
with  Paul,  among  whom  Titus  is  here  named.  (Gal.  ii.  1.)  If  we 
further  consider  that  the  whole  description  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  visit  entirely  accords  with  Luke's  account  (Acts  xv.)  of  the 
council  of  apostles — for  the  objection,  that  no  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  is  easily  avoided  by  assuming  that 
Paul  had  already  imparted  them  to  the  Christians  in  Galatia,  on 
his  last  visit  thither,  and  could  therefore  suppose  them  to  be  known 
— further,  that  fourteen  years  reckoned  from  the  conversion  of  Paul 
(not  from  the  already-mentioned  journey  to  Jerusalem),  which  mode 
of  reckoning  is  the  only  probable  one,  would  be  too  long  a  time  if 
we  here  understood  the  journey  touched  on  at  Acts  xi.  30,  since 
Paul,  at  the  epoch  of  the  latter,  was  b^low  Barnabas  in  dignity, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  very  first  years  after  his  conversion,  as 
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Hemsen**  has  pertinently  remarked  ;  finally,  that  the  omission  of 
the  very  important  journey  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  is  far  less 
Bupposable  than  that  of  the  earlier  ones  ; — everything  speaks  so 
manifestly  in  favour  of  the  third  journey  (Acts  xv.)  that  we  would 
gladly  be  enabled  to  remove  this  single  objection  how  Paul  could 
omit  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  since  the  stress  lies  on  the  very  fact 
that  he  mentions  all  of  them.  For  we  must  not  here  be  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  explaining  such  conduct  in  Peter  after  the  coun- 
cil, because  a  dogmatical  argument  would  thus  be  improperly  mixed 
up  with  a  purely  historical  question.  And  how  this  conduct  of 
Peter  can  be  explained  without  derogation  to  his  apostolical  char- 
acter, we  shall  specially  discuss  further  on.  In  this  inquiry  then, 
whether  the  difficulty  of  Paul's  omitting  a  journey  can  be  set 
aside,  and  in  what  way,  we  must  first  of  all  mention  Schott's  view, 
according  to  which  the  words  ^'  after  fourteen  years"  (dia  deicareaad- 
pb)v  ercov)  can  be  so  understood  as  to  designate  the  second  and  third 
journeys  together.  For  he  proposes  to  translate  ''  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years,"  and  to  understand  nd/itv  of  the  repetition  of  the 
journey  more  than  once.  (See  his  Prolegomena,  p.  308.)  But  we 
cannot  consent  to  this  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty  ;  for  though 
undeniably  did  with  numerals  can  mean  ^^  during,  within,"  yet  the 
context  here  absolutely  f  )rbids  that  meaning,  and  still  more  the 
forced  meaning  given  to  ndXtVj  as  Paul  cannot  intend  to  relate  what 
occurred  within  so  long  a  space  of  time,  but  only  in  general  terms, 
when  the  journeys  took  place. 

Were  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  Schott  gives  it,  the  Gala- 
tians might  say  to  Paul,  "  Who  knows  hovr  long  you  were  with  the ' 
apostles  in  the  fourteen  years,  and  how  much  you  learnt  of  them  ?" 
The  sinews  of  the  whole  course  of  argument  would  thus  have  been 
cut.  The  6id  here  is  no  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  after,  to 
which  conclusion  e-neira^  too,  decidedly  leads.  How  it  can  have  that 
sense  MatthiaB  shews  in  his  Gram.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13,  52.  See  Winer 
on  this  passage  in  the  Comm.  and  in  the  Gr.,  §  47,  i.,  p.  340,  note. 
Here  therefore,  we  have  no  other  resource  than  to  regard  Paul 
as  the  first  witness  as  to  his  own  life  ;  any  pilrposed  deception 
or  even  error,  is  of  course  unsupposable  ;  we  might  rather  suppose 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Luke.  But  we  need  not  necessarily  as- 
sume even  that ;  Luke  relates  the  journey,  Acts  xi.  30,  so  briefly, 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  sent  indeed  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by  illness,  or  some  other 
cause,  from  entering  the  city  himself  True,  Acts  xii.  25  speaks 
again  of  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Jerusalem,  which  does  not  favour 
this  assumption  ;  we  must  imagine  that  Luke  in  that  case  might 

*  Hemsen's  Life  of  Paul,  p.  68.     The  putting  Barnabas  first  in  Acts  xi.  30  points,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  fact  that  on  that  mission  he  was  the  chief  person. 
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not  have  been  properly  informed  of  this  minor  circumstance,  that 
Paul  had  not  completely  fulfilled  this  mission  with  Barnabas.  At 
all  events  the  state  of  the  case  requires  that  we,  under  all  circum- 
stances, here  understand  the  journey  to  the  apostolical  council, 
though  how  the  account's  in  the  Acts  can  be  reconciled  with  it  must 
remain  an  open  question. 

Ver.  2. — -In  order  now  to  make  the  Galatian  Christians  observe 
that  his  movements  were  not  arbitrary,  but  guided  by  a  higher  will, 
Paul  adds,  "  I  went  up  by  revelation"  {dvE(37]v  6e  Kara  dnoKaXvipiv). 
In  Acts  XV.  2,  Luke,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  of  a  revelation,  but,  of 
course,  of  his  own  inward  experience  Paul  himself  could  alone  be 
accurately  informed.  Hermann  (in  the  above-cited  essay,  Leipz., 
1832,  p.  6)  has  erroneously  proposed  to  interpret  this  expression, 
explicationis  causa,  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  discussion  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels  ;  he  thinks,  if  it  had  been  meant  to 
relate  to  a  Divine  revelation,  nvd  could  not  have  been  left  out ;  but, 
as  in  the  first  chapter,  mention  had  been  made  of  the  manifestations 
he  had  received,  Paul  might,  without  harshness,  write  nard  uTzottd- 
XvipLv  only.  Besides,  dnoKaXvipLg  has,  in  the  dialect  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  fixed  signification.  Divine  communication,  revelation. 
Paul  names,  as  his  peculiar  motive  in  this  journey,  the  wish  to  lay 
before  the  apostles  his  method  of  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  approval  of  it.  But  the  question  of  how  the 
gospel  was  to  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  was  the  very  one  to  be 
decided  at  the  council  (Acts  xv.) ;  our  epistle,  therefore  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  report  that  Luke  gives.  (On  dveOefirjv,  see  at  i.  16. 
The  submitting  of  his  opinion  to  the  council  involves  here,  according 
to  the  context,  the  examination  of  those  opinions.  It  is  clear  from 
the  foregoing  that  avroXg  can  only  designate  the  apostles,  not  all  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem. — The  phrase  "  that  gospel  which  I  preach" 
[evayyeXiov  b  KipvaGG)]^  designates,  however,  here,  the  method  of  pro- 
pounding his  doctrines,  and  the  whole  system  of  proceeding  which 
the  apostle  had  used,  and  still  continued  to  use  in  the  Gentile 
world.)  But  the  last  words  of  the  verse  are  difficult.  True,  to 
connect  SoKovat  fiTJ-rrog  in  the  sense,  ""  but  especially,  to  those  who 
might  perchance  think  that  I  ran  in  vain,"  will  scarcely  now  be  ap- 
proved by  any  one,  for,  apart  from  everything  else,  ver.  6  makes  it 
clear  that  ol  doKovvreg  has  here  another  meaning ;  the  phrase  is 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  single  out  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
apostles,  and  to  restrict  to  them  peculiarly  the  examination  of  the 
question  propounded.  Kar'  Idtav  need  not  be  understood  of  any- 
thing local ;  it  answers  perfectly  to  our  phrase  '^  especially,  prefer- 
ably." But  the  connexion  of  p/ttw^  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  without  difficulty. 
For  we  are  perplexed  by  the  forms  rpsx(^  and  tdpafuov,  and  expect  the 
optative  after  [iTJ-rrox       Fritzsche  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  this 
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clause  by  itself,  and  as  a  question :  num  frustra  operam  meam  in 
evangelium  insumo  aut  insumsi  ?  But  this  interpretation  is  utterly 
void  of  plausibility,  and  was  afterwards  retracted  even  by  its  author. 
Tpexcj  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  the  conjunctive  present,  which  is  coa- 
strued  with  f^TJ-rrcog  in  the  New  Testament,  while  Hdpaiiov  is  accounted 
for  on  the  assumption  that  he  subjoins  his  earlier  labours  in  direct 
discourse.  (So  Winer,  correctly,  in  the  Gr.,  §  bQ,  2,  p.  44T.)  The 
opinions  of  Usteri  and  Schott,  that,  tdgaiiov  requires  rpe^w  to  be 
indicative  too,  is  erroneous ;  Paul  often  combines  different  moods 
with  the  same  particle,  according  to  the  shade  of  thought.  Thus, 
particularly,  1  Thess.  iii.  5.  (The  full  phrase  doKovvreg  elvat  rt  is 
found  ii.  6,  vi.  3.  Plato  also  (Apol.  Socr.  c.  33)  uses  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  a  subordinate  idea  of  blame,  as  Gal.  vi. 
3  clearly  proves  ;  but  it  is  not  here  to  be  referred  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  but  to  the  Judaistic  false  teachers  only,  who  abased  the 
apostolical  dignity  for  their  own  ends,  inasmuch  as  they  unjustifiably 
and  without  the  apostles'  permission,  sheltered  themselves  under 
their  authority.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  ol  vnep  Xiav 
dnoaroXoL,  the  chief  est  apostles,  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  See  the  Comm.  on  that 
passage.) 

Ver.  3. — As  a  proof  that  the  apostles  approved  of  his  more  liberal 
conduct  towards  the  Gentiles,  Paul  remarks  that  Titus,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  not  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision,  though  of 
Greek  descent.  Paul  of  his  own  accord  had  Timothy  circumcised 
(Acts  xvi.  3),  but  he  would  in  no  case  have  yielded  to  force  in  the 
matter.  (The  aAA'  ov6e  is  to  be  explained  by  the  intervening  thought 
resting  in  Paul's  mind  :  "  And  the  apostles  also  acknowledged  my 
Divine  mission  so  fully,  that  not  even  Titus,  who  yet  appeared  before 
them  uncircumcised,  was  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision.") 

Vers.  4,  5. — What  follows  is  difficult,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
foregoing,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  first 
words,  it  is  true,  would  admit  of  being  aptly  joined  with  7ivayKdodrj, 
but  for  the  opposing  6e.  This  particle  is  in  all  the  critical  authori- 
ties ;  but  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  conjecture  that  it  might 
weU  be  struck  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  construction  would  be 
simple,  if  the  olg  ovde  in  ver.  5  were  wanting  ;  the  sense  would  then 
be  :  "  Titus  was  not  indeed  forced  to  be  circumcised,  but  I  yielded 
on  account  of  the  false  brethren."  Now  it  is  true  that  D.  has  this 
omission,  and  the  words  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  Latin  fathers  ; 
Tertullian  even  derives  the  reading  with  the  negative  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  by  Marcion.  These  authorities  induce  Mill,  Sem- 
ler,  Koppe,  Griesbach,  to  strike  out  the  olg  ovde.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  change  is  made  merely  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction.       V 

Paul  would,  in  fact,  have  been  utterly  faithless  to  his  principles 
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if  he  had  yielded  to  the  false  brethren  ;  it  would  have  been  totally 
improper  then  to  say,  "  we  gave  place  for  an  hour"  {Trpog  cbgav 
el^afiev^y  for  he  would,  according  to  that  interpretation,  have  alto- 
gether given  way  to  the  false  teachers.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
any  case,  suppose  here  an  irregularity  of  construction,  and  the 
more  readily  from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Paul.  The  question 
then  aiises,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  inaccurate 
construction  ?  In  ver.  3  it  is  not  said  expressly  that  Titus  was 
not  circumcised  at  all,  but  only  that  he  was  not  forced  to  it.  We 
might  therefore  say,  with  Etickert,  that  Paul  proceeds  thus : 
"  that  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren  he  had  indeed  circum- 
cised him,  but  voluntarily,  without  yielding  to  them."  But  here  all 
depended  on  the  matter  of  fact  ;  if  Paul  circumcised  Titus  in  the 
presence  of  these  men,  he  was  obedient  to  their  will.  We  must  by 
all  means  suppose  that  Titus  was  not  circumcised  at  all.  But 
what,  then,  led  Paul  to  the  beginning  :  6i,d  Ss  Tovg,  k.  t.  X.  ?  I 
explain  it  thus.  The  statement  in  ver.  3  is  entirely  subordinate, 
and  may  be  separated  parenthetica-lly  from  vers.  2  and  4.  The  6s 
is,  therefore  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  ver.  2,  and  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind  :  "I 
went,  it  is  true,  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  apostles 
my  doctrine  for  examination  ;  but  it  was  really  by  no  means  neces' 
sary  for  me  to  do  so  for  their  sake  ;  Titus  was  not  even  so  much  as 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  ;  but  I  saw  myself  moved  to  the 
step  on  account  of  the  false  brethren."  But  in  the  heat  of  compo- 
sition Paul  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the  conskuction 
he  began  with,  and  in  its  stead  describes  the  character  of  the 
false  teachers.  With  this  view,  vers.  6,  seq.,  agree,  in  which  Paul 
again  avers  his  relation  to  the  apostles  to  be  one  of  equality. 
This  hypothesis  seems  preferable  to  the  mere  supplying  dvef^Tjv 
or  dveOefjirjv,  for  which  Zacharia3,  Storr,  KosenmuUer,  Bo-rgec,  de- 
cide. As  to  the  description  of  the  "false  brethren"  (ip£v6a6eX(l)OL) 
(2  Cor.  xi.  26),  Paul  calls  them  "  unawares  brought  in"  {mipeiodic- 
Tovg)j  because  they  had  stolen  (naQeioTjXOov)  into  the  church  with 
impure  intention,  i.  e.,  without  the  self-denial  to  give  up,  as  was 
necessary,  their  old  Pharisaic  bias.  They  wanted  to  burthen  and 
domineer  over  the  Christians  in  the  church,  with  the  yoke  of 
their  ordinances,  just  as  they  had  previously  done  with  the.  Jews  ; 
and  thus  to  render  suspected  the  Christian  freedom  from  the  law, 
which  belonged  to  all  believers  as  "  in  Christ."  (KOfTaaKoneXv,  to  get 
information  with  a  bad  design,  as  a  spy,  in  order  to  betray  it.)  Paul 
speaks  in  a  similar  way  of  these  false  teachers  in  other  j^^ssages ; 
especially  2  Cor.  xi.  To  these  pretensions,  says  Paul,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  given  way  (npbg  o}Qav,  Jolm  v.  35  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  17  ; 
Phil.  ver.  15),  in  order  to  preserve  for  his  disciples,  for  whose  right 
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guidance  he  was  responsible,  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ^.  e.,  the  gos- 
pel in  its  undisturbed  purity.  (Ver.  4.  The  form  TrapeioaKrog  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  the  verb  occurs  2  Pet.  ii.  1.^ — For  KaraSovX^ooyvTai 
the  active  form  is  to  be  preferred,  with  Lachmann,  according  to 
A.B.  and  other  important  authorities  ;  probably  the  copyists  put 
the  to  them  more  fardiliar  middle  form  in  the  text.  The  el^aiiEv 
rxi  vTTorayxi  Hermann  has  thus  explained  :  "fratribus  falsis  ne  horse 
quidem  spatium  Jesu  obsequio  segnior  fui ;"  but  Paul  never  uses 
v-rrorayrj  of  the  relation  to  Christ.  Ei^ajuev,  as  Winer  has  already 
justly  observed,  rather  designates  a  single  occurrence  of  the  act ;  r^ 
vTTorayxi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expression  for  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  the  action  proceeds  :  "  I  did  not 'give  way  to  them,  as 
one  obedient,  or  in  obedience  to  them/') 

Ver.  6. — Here,  too,  we  find  an  endless  number  of  interpretations, 
of  which  the  large  majority  are  such  as  would  not  repay  our  giving 
them  in  detail.  Particularly  all  those  which  here  suppose  aposio- 
peses  or  ellipses  with  dnb  ds  rwv  doKovvrcjVy  such  as  "  I  have  heard, 
learned,  obtained  nothing,''  are  quite  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as 
here,  in  the  2d  chap.,  Paul's  design  is  no  longer  to  prove  that  he  had 
learned  nothing  from  the  apostles,  but  to  shew  that  they  acknowl- 
edged his  labours  as  agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
the  words  from  ^fiol  yap  to  ver.  10  do  emphatically  shew.  The  yap, 
accordingly,  by  no  means  allows  us  to  introduce  a  totally  foreign 
thought  into  ver.  6.  Besides,  the  6e  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  6  in- 
duces us  to  suppose  some  how  an  antithesis  to  ver.  5.  Accord- 
iogly,  it  is  no  doubt  simplest,  with  Rtickert,  to  join  the  ovdev  fjioi 
6io.(pEQEij  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me,  without  any  parenthesis, 
with  diTo  rCdv  6oKovvrG)Vy  and  to  construe  the  whole  passage  thus  : 
"  I  have  not  yielded  for  one  moment  to  the  false  brethren,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  you  the  gospel  undisturbed  :  and  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  distinguished  apostles  in  the  matter  ; 
for  they  have  laid  no  new  burdens  on  me,  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  approved  of  my  labours."  On  this  point  it  can  raise  no 
scruples,  that  Paul  uses  the  contemptuous  phrase  "  it  maketh  no 
matter  to  me,"  of  the  chief  apostles,  for  the  invective  in  it  aims  not 
at  themy  but  the  false  teachers,  who  abused  the  authority  of  the 
apostles  (see  on  ver.  2).  But  the  construction  of  ovdev  dia(f)Ep£L  with 
dno  might  excite  doubts  ;  at  least  it  is  without  precedent.  As, 
however,  the  proposed  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  the  only  one 
that  suits  the  whole  context  of  the  section,  that  obstacle  cannot  de- 
ter us  from  it.  The  apostle,  probably,  when  he  began  with  dno,  had 
another  phrase  in  his  mind,  and  then  added  somewhat  loosely  ovdiv 
fiot  diacpEpei.  Finally,  o-noXoi  nore  rjoav  admits  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion than  that  which  finds  an  allusion  to  the  near  connexion  and 
intercourse  of  the  apostles  with  the  Lord  himself.  So,  correctly, 
Vol.  IV.— 34 
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Luther,  Beza,  Winer,  Flatt,  and  others.  Finally,  the  words  "  God 
does  not  accept  the  person  of  man"  {r:p6abmov  Qebg  dvdp(x)nov  ov  ?.afx- 
I3dv8i)j  are  used  to  express  the  nothingness  of  all  external  distinc- 
tions in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  even  of  the  outward  inter- 
course with  Christ  (which  we  must  recollect  Judas  had  also  enjoyed), 
in  comparison  with  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  Paul 
possessed.  "  The  Spirit  witnesseth  that  the  Spirit  is  truth."  (1 
John  V.  6.) 

W  Vers.  7-10. — After  this  Paul  subjoins  the  communication  as  to 
his  relation  to  the  apostles,  as  settled  at  the  council,  by  which  the 
report  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xv.,  is  completed.  The 
three  chief  apostles,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  here  represented  as 
pillars  of  the  church  (the  foundation  of  which  expression  is  the  figure 
which  compares  the  church  to  a  temple,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  E])hes.  ii. 
21  ;  Kev.  iii.  12),  not  only  laid  no  burden  on  Paul  (as  the  Judaists 
wished  and  hoped),  that  is,  did  not  require  him  to  circumcise  his 
converts — (Paul  looks  in  charity  on  their  burden  as  Ms) — but  they 
even  concluded  among  themselves  a  sort  of  convention  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  respective  labours.  The  apostles  were  moved  to 
that  by  their  conviction  of  the  great  and  blessed  elBficiency  of  Paul 
in  the  Gentile  world,  a  report  of  whicli  he  and  Barnabas  had  given 
tViem  (Acts  xv.  12),  a  success  impossible  without  the  assistance  of 
Divine  grace.  They  saw  clearly  that  Paul  was  entrusted  by  the 
Lord  with  a  commission  among  the  Gentiles,  like  that  of  Peter 
among  the  Jews.  (Peter,  as  the  first,  stands  for  all  the  apostles,  as 
Paul  for  Barnabas,  and  all  those  working  with  him.)  For  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  dispute  and  jealousy  they  now  share  the  departments,  with 
the  condition  tbat  they  (Paul  and  the  Gentile  apostles  in  general) 
should  remember  the  poor.  How  carefully  Paul  strove  to  maintain 
this  condition,  all  his  epistles  shew  ;  see  especially  1  Cor.xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  and  ix.  ;  where,  as  well  as  at  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  we  have  treated  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  striking  clause.  It  serves  best  to  explain 
the  circumstance,  that  the  sending  of  alms  was  imposed  as  a  duty 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Temple  tax,  and  as  the  expression  of  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  We  may  add  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  agreement  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
absolute  ;  however  scrupulously  Paul  conformed  to  it  (see  on  Kom. 
XV.  20  :  2  Cor.  x.  13),  still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  his  journeys 
through  Palestine  to  Jerusalem  in  preaching  before  Jews  also.  Nay, 
even  in  the  Gentile  world,  Paul,  according  to  the  Acts,  always 
offered  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  first  ;  a  circumstance  in  which  no 
one,  before  Baur  with  his  fiilse  criticism,  was  able  to  find  a  violation 
of  this  agreement,  and  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Acts.  In 
later  times,  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Jews 
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in  tlie  mass  rejected  the  gospel,  while  the  G-entiles  embraced  it,  the 
agreement  seems  to  have  fallen  tacitly  into  oblivion  ;  at  least  we 
find  that  the  apostles  allotted  to  the  Jews,  namely  Peter  and  John, 
leave  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  devote  their  la- 
bours also  entirely  to  the  Gentiles.  (On  TTQooavarWeaOai,  which  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  its  original  meaning,  "  to  lay  upon  in  addition," 
see  at  i.  16. — Ver.  7,  On  the  well-known  construction,  nemarevnai 
TO  evayye^tov,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  40,  4. — Ver.  8.  Paul  often  uwys 
ivEQyelv  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  1  Cor,  xii.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  11  ; 
Phil.  ii.  15. — Ver.  9.  The  comparison  of  the  apostles  to  pillars,  has 
parallels  in  the  rabbinical  language  ;  thus  Abraham  is  called  ii»$ 
aVi^n,  pillar  of  the  world.' — ^On  Cephas,  see  at  John  i.  42. — On  the 
phrase  de^iag  dtdovai,  see  1  Mace.  xi.  50,  62,  xiii.  50. — To  Iva  rjfieTg,  sup- 
ply evayyeXiacjfieda, — Ver.  10.  On  the  repetition  of  avrh  rovro  after  6, 
see  Winer's  Gr.  §  22,  4.) 


§  4.  Paul's  Dispute  with  Peter* 
(ii.  11-21.) 

Vers.  11-13. — Thus  far  extends  the  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  apostolic  council.  There  is  subjoined  to  it,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  11,  a  remarkable  report  on  a  later  occuM-ence,  on 
which  we  have  no  information  at  all  from  other  sources.  Paul  re- 
lates here  that  Peter  {when  remains  uncertain)  came  to  Antioch, 
and  at  first  held  communion  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  IwijodteVy 
<zte  withy  stands  by  synecdoche  for  "  lived  together  with,  cultivated 
intercourse  generally  with."  (See  on  Luke  xv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11  ; 
Acts  X.  10,  11,  iii,  15,  29.)  But  when  certain  persons  came  from 
Jame.^,  Peter  withdrew  himself  out  of  fear  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christians.  The  other  Jews  (i,  e.,  Jewish  Christians)  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  who  probably  had  also  at  first  mingled  with  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  now  also  joined  Peter,  and  even  Barnabas  was 
seduced  from  Paul,  through  their  influence.  Paul  characterizes 
this  conduct  by  the  harsh  expression  "  dissimulation"  (ynoKpcatg), 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  actions  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  knowledge ;  they  also  allowed  themselves,  through  fear  of  hos- 
tility and  accusations  of  heresy  from  the  Judaists,  to  be  driven  to 
act  against  their  better  convictions.  Now  this  communication  makes 
a  painful  impression,  and  one  which  excites  all  kinds  of  doubts.'*^' 
In  the  first  infancy  of  Christ's  church,  we  are  inclined  to  imagine 

*  Cf.  "Weismann,  "usus  et  abusus  censurse  Petri  Paulinas,"  Tiibingen,  1745.  Knapp, 
"de  dispari  formula,  qua  Paulus  et  Jacobus  usi  sunt;"  in  iiis  "  Script,  varii  arg."  Bockel 
adumbratio  quaistionis  de  coniroversia  inter  Paulum  et  Petrum  Antiochiae  oborta..  Lips., 
1817 
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all  in  blessed  peace,  without  dispute  or  quarrel ;  but  according  to 
this  report,  James  who  assuredly  (Acts  xv.  13,  seq.)  was  friendly  to 
Paul,  seems  to  have  worked  against  him.  We  picture  the  apostles 
to  ourselves  as  holy  infallible  men,  on  whose  testimony  the  church 
rests ;  here  the  rock  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  Paul's  faithful  companion, 
appear  quite  wavering,  and  that  too  in  a  point  so  highly  important, 
and  after  a  solemn  decision  of  the  council.  What  then  remains  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  can  understand  therefore  why 
endeavours  were  made  to  put  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this 
epistle  before  the  council,  in  order  to  soften  down  the  startling  part 
of  Peter's  proceedings  ;  but  we  saw  in  the  Introduction  that  the 
historical  facts  do  not  admit  of  it,  and,  after  all,  the  gain  is  but  small; 
in  any  case  Peter's  conduct  certainly  occurred  after  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  to  lead  him  into  all  truth.  By  care- 
ful interpretation,  however,  the  one^  astounding  point,  viz.,  that 
James  seems  to  have  worked  against  Paul,  may  be  relieved.  For, 
though  those  Judaistic  emissaries  are  called,  in  ver.  12,  "  certain  from 
James,"  it  is  not,  asserted  in  those  words  that  James  himself  had 
sent  them  for  the  purpose  of  working  against  Paul,*  but  only  that 
they  came  from  James's  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  appealed,  though 
falsely,  to  his  authority. .  For,  if  the  personal  co-operation  and  de- 
sign of  James  were  meant,  the  preposition  would  not  have  been 
drrd,  but  vtto  or  ixapd  (see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b).  But  the  wavering 
of  Peter  and  Barnabas  is  still  unexplained  ;  for,  even  if  "  Cephas" 
might  be  read  instead  of  "  Peter,"  still  the  assertion,  to  which 
some  of  the  Fathersf  had  recourse,  viz.,  that  mention  is  here  made 
not  of  the  apostle  of  that  name,  but  another  Cephas,  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  must  therefore  examine  this  relation  from  in- 
trinsic grounds.  The  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
apostles  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  morally  perfect,  but 
only  to  make  them  in  doctrine  infallible  organs  of  the  truth.  J  Error 
in  the  apostles  is  no  less  supposable  than  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  Paul  himself  confesses  that  the  old  man  was  still  alive 
in  him,  that  he  must  die  daily,  and  needed  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
Examples  of  conduct  not  entirely  perfect  are  also  found  ;  see  e.  g,, 
Acts  XV.  36,  seq.,  xxiii.  3,  seq.,  and  the  remarks  on  those  passages 
in  the  Comm.     But  the  difficulty  in  this  case  seems  increased  by 

*  On  this  point,  see  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Acts  xv.  1,  where  the  kindred  words 
"  certain — from  us"  {rtvlg  tf  ijiiCJv^  xv.  24),  are  compared  with  this  phrase,  and  it  is  shewn 
that  the  apostles  in  their  epistle  yet  disavow  those  very  tlv£(. 

f  Particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Eusebius,  Church 
History,  i.  12. 

X  See  Steudel's  excellent  development  of  the  idea,  that  the  infallibility  of  the  apos- 
tles in  doctrine  is  to  bo  viewed  as  quite  independent  of  the  degree  of  their  personal  per- 
fection.    Tiibingen  Zeitschrift  for  1832,  part  2. 
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tlie  fact  that  the  error  of  Peter  and  Barnabas  occurred  in  so  impor- 
tant a  point,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  Christian  doctrine  ; 
and  indeed  Paul  in  his  rebuke  of  Peter  ii.  14,  seq.,  opposes  that  sys- 
tem to  him,  and  developes  the  doctrine  oi  faith  in  opposition  to 
works.  But  the  circumstance  that  Paul  designates  the  conduct  of 
Peter  and  Barnabas  as  dissimulation,  rem'oves  this  difficulty,  and 
this  expression,  with  all  its  harshness,  facilitates  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole.  Peter  taught  with  entire  correctness,  and 
had  committed  no  error  in  the  resolutions  of  the  council ;  he  only 
acted  weakly  in  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated.  His  error 
was  therefore  a  purely  personal  one,  by  which  his  official  character 
as  an  apostle  is  not  in  the  least  compromised.  But  with  regard  to 
his  personal  character,  it  is  remarkable  that  he,  the  rock,  could 
here,  as  formerly  in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  be  overcome  by  fear. 
(See  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  John  xviii. 
15-18.)  Finally,  Antioch,  where  this  event  took  place,  is  not 
that  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv,  19),  but  the  famous  one  in  G(3ele- 
Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  which  in  the  beginning  (until  Eome  be- 
came more  so)  was  the  central  point  of  the  Gentile-Christian  life. 
(Ver.  11.  Winer  pertinently  translates  nara  irpoGcoTTov  prassens  pra3- 
senti,  face  to  face.^ — Karaytvc^GKOj^  to  judge  one,  and  that  too,  gener- 
ally unfavourably,  hence  to  blame,  rebuke.  The  passive  form  has 
here  often  been  taken  as  :  reprehensione  dignus,  reprehendendus, 
which  sense  however  is  not  couched  in  it.  It  is  simpler  to  translate 
it  :  "  for  blame  or  a  complaint  had  fallen  upon  him,"  no  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile-Christians,  whose  society  he  had  shunned. — 
Ver.  12.  'TttooteXXg),  clam  se  subducere  (to  withdraw  one^s-self 
secretly)  ;  the  open  consequence  of  which  was  drljopl^Ecv, — Ver. 
13.  I>vvaTTdy£o6aCj  alicujus  exemplo  abripi,  is  found  again  2  Pet. 
iii.  17.) 

Ver.  14, — Now,  aft^r  this,  Paul  relates  what  he  had  said  to  Peter, 
rebuking  him  in  the  face  of  the  church  {EimpoaOev  ndvrcjv).  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  have  here  not  the  precise  words  of  this 
speech  to  Peter  (for  which  reason  the  question  where  the  direct 
address  ends  is  an  idle  one,  as  we  shall  immediately  see) ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Paul  so  modified  them,  as  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  les- 
son to  the  Galatians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to 
the  law.  But  that  Peter  yielded  to  Paul's  representations,  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  two  great  teachers  in  after  time^,  and  especially 
the  expressions  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  seq.,  amply  prove.  (^OpdoirodElv^ 
rectis  pedibus  incedere,  thence  ^'  to  walk  uprightly,'*  =  dtcpilSoJg  nepL- 
TTarslVj  Eph.  v.  15. — The  phrase  ^dvtKojg  ^rjg,  live  after  the  onanner  of 
Gentiles,  denotes  living  without  strictly  observing  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  text.  rec.  reads  rt,  but  irCyg  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  on  th« 
authority  of  A.B.C.D.E.   'kvayndJ^av,  compel^  is  only  a  moral  forcing 
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by  the  power  of  example.  Finally,  the  reasoning  has  the  force 
of  proof,  only  on  the  presumption  that  Peter  still  held  fast  his 
conviction  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  law.  For  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  able  to  answer,  '^  I  have  changed  my  views 
on  that  point/' 

Vers.  15,  16. — Whilst  Calvin,  Beza,  Semler,  Koppe,  regard  ver. 
14  alone  as  the  question  addressed  to  Peter,  others  extend  it  down 
to  ver.  16,  others  again  to  ver.  17.  It  is  surely  most  correct  to  con- 
sider the  connexion  as  continued  down  to  ver.  21,  hut  without  re- 
garding the  words  as  spoken  strictly  in  that  form.  No  doubt, 
however,  in  the  beginning  the  special  reference  to  Peter  stands  out 
more  prominently,  and  loses  itself  only  by  degrees  in  generalities. 
Thus  "  we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,"  could  not  possibly  have  been 
said  of  the  Galatians  in  general,  since  the  majority  of  them  were  of 
Gentile  origin.  In  these  first  words,  besides,  Paul  informs  the  Ju- 
daists  that  the  Jews  had  some  advantage  over  the  Gentiles.  But  it 
has  been  thought  singular  that  Paul  concedes  that  the  Jews  are  not 
^^  sinners,''  for  he  in  Rom.  iii.  1,  proves  that  they  too  are  under  sin. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  assume  in  these  words  an  accommodation  to 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not  to  mention  the  in- 
trinsic untruth,  Paul  would  by  that  course  have  acted  against  his 
own  interest,  for  he  would  have  conceded  them  their  principle.  We 
must  rather  say  that  "  not  sinners"  (ova  diiapTCjXoL)^  is  not  meant  to 
represent  the  Jews  as  without  sin,  but  only  as  favoured  above  the 
Gentiles  by  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been  made  them,  and 
therefore,  certainly,  fallen  into  sin  less  grossly.  The  sinfulness  of 
the  Jews  also  is,  certainly,  set  in  a  clear  enough  light  by  what  fol- 
lows, according  to  which  faith  in  Christ  can  alone  justify  them  also. 
A  wrong  interpretation  was  therefore  altogether  impossible.  In  the 
"  knowing"  {elSoreg  6e)  Paul  appeals  to  the  Christian  conviction  of 
Peter,  and  all  believers,  that  not  "  the  works  ot  the  law,"  but  only 
"  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  ::^  "  in  Jesus  Christ"  =  elg  'Itjgqvv  Xpia^ 
rovj  Horn.  iii.  22,  can  justify  man ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Judaists  to  win  salvation  by  their  observance  of  the  law 
even  after  conversion  apj^ears  in  all  its  perverseness.  For,  continues 
Paul^  we  received  faith  in  Christ  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  jus- 
tified through  him,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  because  by 
them  none  can  be  justified.  Now,,  this  representation  corresponds 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  to  the  passage  Rom.  iii.  21,  seq.,  to 
the  explanation  of  which  we  refer,  as  an  aid  in  understanding  both 
the  general  and  special  import  of  this  and  the  following  verses. 
It  is  self-evident  here,  as  in  Romans,  that  the  law  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  merely  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  cer- 
t;),inly,  according  to  the  historical  connexion,  immediately  refers,  but 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  kiAv  in  every  form  ;  of  the  Roman  Catk- 
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olic  sanctification  as  of  the  categorical  imperative.  The  sinfuhiess 
of  man's  nature  renders  him  incapable  of  complete  fulfilment  of  tho 
law  ;  but  only  a  perfect  fulfilment  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of  the 
holy  Grod.  Christ  the  representative  of  the  race  has  fulfilled  it  for 
all  by  his  life  and  death.  His  work  through  faith  becomes  our  work. 
(Ver.  15,  (pvoet  denotes  fleshly  descent,  as  Kom.  ii.  27. — Ver.  16.  The 
6e  is  wanting  in  the  text,  rec,  and  thus  ver.  15  can  be  joined  with 
ver.  16  in  one  sentence  ;  but  B.C. D. E.G.I,  have  it,  and  the  omission 
is  clearly  more  easily  explained  than  the  addition  of  it ;  so  ver.  15 
must  be  taken  as  a  sentence  by  itself. — The  koI  rjiielg,  "  we  too,"  is 
to  be  explained :  "  We  Jews  also,  who,  though  we  have  the  law, 
have  believed  in  Christ,  thus  confess  that  the  law,  as  such,  cannot 
justify."  The  concluding  words,  which  are  found  in  Kom.  iii.  20, 
"  for  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  model 
of  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  to  which  supposition  their  strong  Hebrew  colour- 
ing also  leads.) 

Ver.  17. — To  this  idea,  that  the  Jews  also  need  faith  in  Christ, 
the  reproval  of  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
is  now  annexed.  That  this  is  involved  in  ver.  17  is  clearly  shewn  by 
ver.  18,  with  its  following  yap.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  hotv  it  is 
contained  in  ver.  17  ;  for  it  might  at  first  seem  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  words  as  a  warning  against  sinning  after  the  experience 
of  grace  in  Christ,  which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  "  to 
make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,"  i.  e.,  a  promoter  of  sin  by  abusing 
the  doctrine  of  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  how  would  this 
reference  to  sinning  after  experience  of  grace  agree  with  the  context 
here  ?  This  interpretation  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected,  the  rather  as 
the  Koi  avTotj  which  answers  to  the  koI  7)[ielg  in  ver.  17,  and  to  the 
7jfj.£2g  (pvoEL  ^lovSaXoL,  is  meaningless  in  it.  The  ^tjteIv  6uiaLG)6T]vai  sv 
Xpi.GTG}j  itself,  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of  being  sinful ; 
Paul,  that  is  to  say,  setting  that  down  as  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  the  Judaists.  According  to  this  view 
the  sentence  might  be  paraphrased  thus  :  "  If  you  on  the  one  hand 
believe  in  Christ  and  teach  others  to  believe  in  him,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  act  as  if  we  too,  who  desire  nothing  but  to  be  justified 
in  Christ,  should  be  found  sinners  if  we  observe  not  the  law — you 
certainly  act  contradictorily ;  you  pull  down  what  you  have  your- 
selves built  up."  In  order  to  bring  the  absurdity  of  this  conduct 
still  more  plainly  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  Galatian  Christians, 
he  puts  the  question  :  apa  Xpiorbg  duaprlag  StaKovog  ;  "  Is,  peradven- 
ture,  Christ  a  promoter  of  sin  ?  That  cannot  be  !"  For  Christ,  if  the 
assertion  of  the  Judaists  were  true,  would  be  so  far  a  promoter  of 
sin,  as  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  faith  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion, whereas,  in  fact,  justification  must  properly  be  sought  for  in 
the  law,  and  Christ  would  thus  point  out  a  false  way  to  salvation. 
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(Zrjrelv  signifies,  not  actual  labouring  and  working,  but  only- 
striving  to  be  and  continue  in  the  faith. — In  the  evptoKeaOac  = 
H^tei  is  included  the  being  in  a  certain  state,  together  with  the 
being  recognized  in  that  state.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  6. 
The  interrogative  apa  is  found  again  only  at  Luke  xviii.  8  ;  we 
might  hence  be  tempted  to  read  dpa  without  interrogation  ;  but 
no  critical  authorities  read  so,  and  besides  in  Paul  firj  jevolto  =' 
rfyh'n  is  always  found  after  a  question.  [Rom.  iii.  6,  31,  vi.  1,  15, 
xvii.  7,  13,  xi.  1, 11  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  Gal.  iii.  21.]  But  according  to 
the  context  apa  is  here  not  num,  but  nonne.  See  Hermann  ad  Viger, 
page  823.) 

Ver.  18. — Paul  proceeds  in  his  argument,  "  if  I  act  so  contradicto- 
rily as  myself  to  build  up  again  what  I  have  destroyed,  viz.,  the  out- 
ward observance  of  the  law,  it  is  not  Christ  who  has  the  blame,  but 

1  make  myself  a  transgressor.''  But  here  it  is  surprising  that  Paul 
speaks  of  "  destroying"  the  law,  whereas  in  Matth.  v.  17  Christ  says 
he  is  not  come  to  abolish  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  But  this  contra- 
diction lies  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the  thought ,  for  the  "  fulfilling" 
{nXrjpcjoai) J  which  Christ  asserts  of  himself,  is  precisely  "  the  de- 
stroying" (KaraXveiv)  of  Paul,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  the  law 
dissolved,  destroyed  inwardly,  typically,  and  spiritually — but  it  is  only 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  church  in  its  mere  external  form.  (The  text, 
rec.  reads  ^vviorr}iii^  for  which,  however,  the  best  critics  have  substi- 
tuted, after  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  the  more  unusual  collateral  form  owia- 
rdvcjy  which  occurs  in  the  same  meaning :  I  shew,  declare  myself,  in 

2  Cor.  vi.  4,  vii.  11.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — The  following  idea  Paul  again  connects  by  means 
of  yap  with  what  precedes,  in  this  sense  :  "  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  destroyed  law,  is  very  blameable  ;  for  the  believer  is,  in  fact, 
through  the  law  dead  to  the  law,  and  lives  now  with  Christ  ;  if, 
therefore,  he  restores  the  law  again  that  he  might  win  salvation  by 
it,  that  is  in  fact  dying  again  in  the  new  man  in  order  to  live  in  the 
old  man."  (See  Gal.  v.  4.)  For  doubtless  indeed  the  eyw  de- 
notes Paul  himself,  yet  not  in  his  individuality,  but  only  as  the 
representative  of  believers  generally,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  9,  seq.  The 
ideas  of  living  and  dying  (for  which  "  being  crucified  with  Christ" 
is  but  a  stronger  phrase,*  in  order  to  point  to  the  painful  and  shame- 
ful character  of  that  death)  are  easily  explained,  and  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Paul.  (See  particularly  on  Rom.  vi.  2,  viii.  7, 9,  seq.)  In  these 
words  is  described  the  process  of  being  born  again,  the  course  of 
which  is  that  the  old  sinful  man  dies,  and  the  new  one,  which  is 
created  after  God,  becomes  alive.  Christ's  death  and  life  are  the 
types  of  this  inner  life  and  death.    The  man  who  begins  to  live  anew 

*  In  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  12,  stands  the  still   stronger  phrase,  "  to  be  buriod  with 
Christ" 
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in  the  new  birth  is  not  of  the  old  I  (cf.  on  Kom.  vii.  9,  seq.),  but 
Christ  in  us.  Though  he  that  is  born  again  still  lives  "in  the 
flesh"  in  human  weakness  and  unseemliness,  yet  it  is  no  longer  "  to 
the  flesh"  as  in  the  old  man,  but  tg5  Gew,  for  God,  and  Divine  ends. 
But  this  is  obscure,  how  Paul  could  say  he  was  dead  to  the  law 
through  the  law  (did  voiiov)^  whereas  it  would  seem  that  he  should 
have  said,  that  he  died  to  sin  through  Christ  or  through /a^^A.  But 
Paul  so  understands  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  as  that  it  has  the 
power,  by  commanding  and  forbidding,  pf  provoking  a  sinful  dis- 
position to  actual  sins.  The  law  makes  sin  become  more  sinful, 
i.  e.,  makes  it  burst  out  in  its  whole  nature  and  fearfulness,  which 
were  before  hidden  from  the  man  himself.  (See  on  Eom.  v.  20, 
vii.  9,  seq.)  Therefore  Paul  could  well  say,  "  through  the  law  I 
am  dead"  (vof/w  dnedavov^^  since  he  here  understands  the  law  as  some- 
thing outivard  only  :  as  the  inner  will  of  God — as  the  law  written  in 
the  heart — it  naturally  continues  to  all  eternity  the  normal  law  of 
man,  but  so  that  his  will  is  in  perfect  concord  with  it.  Under 
this  acceptation  we  may  also  explain  how  Paul  can  even  say: 
"  through  the  law  I  am  dead  to  the  law"  (did  vojjlov  voiig)  dixEdavov^ 
for  this  only  expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  positive  statement, 
"  through  faith,  through  grace,  I  am  dead  to  the  law."  For,  as  the 
law  makes  sin  more  and  more  sinful,  it  arouses  in  man  the  yearning 
after  deliverance  from  it ;  sin  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  the  feeling 
of  sin  excites  the  prayer :  "  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall 
deliver  me  ?"  Kom.  vii.  24,  and  with  it  enters  the  experience  of  de- 
liverance itself  The  further  sin  extends,  the  nearer  approaches  the 
moment  of  its  destruction  ;  through  the  law,  by  which  it  is  height- 
ened, it  is  also  destroyed. 

Am  voiiov  vofiGj  dneOavov  admits,  then,  of  being  paraphrased 
thus  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the  inadequateness  of 
the  law  to  lead  to  true  righteousness,  as  it  rather  gives  complete 
development  to  sin,  I  (believing  in  Christ)  have  given  up  con- 
nexion with  the  law."  The  view  of  others,  as  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Calovius,  Bengel,  who  understand  vofiog  of  faiths  because  it  is 
called,  Bom.  iii.  27,  vofiog  marecjgj  must  be  designated  as  a  com- 
plete misconception.  The  word  "  law"  (vd/zo^),  alo7ie  can  never  de- 
note faith.  Theodoret  and  others  have  understood  by  "law"  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  which  stood  for  Christ  himself.  But 
that  too  is  forced.  The  discussion,  Kom.  vii.  9,  seq.,  leaves  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  next  as  regards  the 
life  of  Christ  in  us,  on  which  this  is  a  leading  passage  in  Paul's 
epistles,  the  rationalist  view,  that  it  is  merely  an  oriental  figure, 
no  longer  requires  refutation  ;  Paul  beyond  all  doubt — as  the 
parallel  expressions  of  Christ's  abiding  in  believers,  of  his  making 
his  abode  in  their  hearts  (John  xiv  23)  clearly  shews— means  to 
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assert  a  real  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul  through  the  com- 
munication of  his  being.  This  too  is  now  generally  confessed  ; 
but,  under  the  Pantheistic  tendency  of  the  age,  another  extreme 
threatens  us,  viz.,  the  opinion  that  Paul  teaches  a  loss  of  personality, 
an  absorption  into  the  universal  ocean  of  deity,  for  which  "  it  is  no 
longer  I"  (ovkSti  eyw),  might  seem  to  vouch ;  an  expression,  how- 
ever, which  is  only  meant  to  designate  the  old  man.  That  Paul  is 
far  enough  removed  from  such  Pantheism,  is  shewn  by  the  exegeti- 
cal  addition  :  "  I  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God."  But,  besides 
this,  he  expressly  designates  Christ  the  Son  of  God^  as  the  historical 
Christ  (not  as  the  mere  idea,  Christ),  that  is  to  say,  as  him, 
who  loved  mankind  (the  aorist  denotes  the  actualized  decree 
of  redemption),  and,  under  the  influence  of  that  love,  gave  him- 
self up  unto  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  This 
personality*  does  not  cease  through  Christ  in  us,  nor  even  the  life  of 
faith  (sight  belongs  to  the  other  world,  2  Cor.  v,  7),  but  it  is  in  that 
very  abiding  faith  we  receive  Christ ;  if  faith  ceases,  the  indwelling 
of  the  Son  of  God  ceases  also.  Faith,  therefore,  is  here  again  taken 
as  the  spiritual  receptivity  for  God  and  the  Divine  workings  of  grace, 
not  as  the  mere  accepting  certain  doctrines  as  true,  which  is  merely 
a  consequence  of  living  faith. 

Ver.  21. — 'Finally,  Paul  closes  this  communication  with  the  as- 
surance, "  I  do  not  do  away  the  grace  of  God,"  a  clause,  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  litotes  in  the  following  sense  :  "  I  am,  whilst  expres- 
sing these  ideas,  so  far  from  derogating  from  grace,  that  I  rather  es- 
tablish it ;  for,  were  the  fact  as  my  opponents  claim— that  right- 
eousness can  be  attained  through  the  law — Christ  would  have  died 
in  vain,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  any  other  path 
of  salvation  than  the  law,  (Awpeav  =  bsr;  eluii^  without  aim,  fruit- 
lessly.   Cf.  John  XV.  25  ;  Psa.  xxxv.  7  ;  Gal.  iii.  4.) 

*  It  is  said  not  only,  "I  in  them,"  but  also,  "  they  in  me."  (John  xiv.  23,  xvii.  18  ; 
Kev.  iii.  20.)  Since,  therefore,  Christ  and  God,  and  the  Spirit  in  and  with  him,  dwells  in 
the  faithful,  and  unites  them  in  the  unity  of  his  Temple,  they  not  only  preserve  their  per- 
sonality, but  receive  it  again  in  a  higher  form. 
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PART    SECOND. 

(III.  1— V.  12.) 

§  5.  Of  the  Curse  of  the  Latv. 

(iii.  1-14.) 

Though  the  discourse  from  ch.  ii.  14-21  is  to  be  considered 
not  merely  as  addressed  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  as  so  modified  by 
Paul,  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Galatians  (see  the  note  on  ii.  15),  yet  the  epistle  is  not  till  now  again 
definitely  directed  to  its  readers.  Paul  represents  the  rapid  change  of 
the  Galatian  Christians,  considering  the  deep  impression  which  they 
had  received  through  his  preaching  of  Christ,  as  an  effect  of  en- 
chantment, i.  e.,  as  an  inexplicable  and  destructive  influence  of 
hostile  powers.  (BaatialvG)  is  the  usual  word  for  "  bewitch,  enchant, 
especially  by  the  evil  eye.^'  [^lian  anim.  i.  35  ;  Pliny  H.  N.  vii. 
2  ;  Gellii  Noct.  Att.  ix.  4.]  It  is  commonly  construed  with  a  dat., 
seldom  with  the  accus.,  e.  g.,  Sirach  xiv.  6. — For  tf^doaave  there  is 
also  found  the  form  el3doK7]vej  which  is  also  pure  Greek.  [See  Mat- 
thias Gr.,  i.  328.] — The  words  rij  dXTjOela  fxr}  TreWeoOac  are  wanting 
in  A.B.D.F.G.,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  struck  out  as  inserted  in  the 
text  from  v.  7. — The  Kar^  6(pdaXixovg  -npoeypdipr]  seems  to  denote  the 
lively  and  graphic  setting  forth  of  Christ  and  his  work  in  Paul's 
preaching.  It  is  without  reason  that  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others,  lay 
a  stress  on  the  preposition,  and  translate,  prius,  antehac  depictus  est. 
Jesus  is  described  as  the  crucified  one,  because  his  death  on  the 
cross  was  the  consummation  of  his  work  of  redemption.  It  always, 
however,  presupposes  the  resurrection  which  followed,  as  does  avda- 
raoLg  the  preceding  death. — 'Ev  vfuv  is  not  without  obscurity : 
Ambrose,  Luther,  Brenz,  Storr,  take  it  as  =  h  ralg  Kapdlatg  viiCjv, 
in  a  bad  sense,  q.  d.  "  Christ,  whom  you  have  crucified  in  you,  who, 
therefore,  is  dead,  lives  no  more  in  you."  Clearly  very  inaptly.  The 
tv  viilv  is  rather  meant  to  represent  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  as 
having  taken  place  among  them.  The  omission  of  (hg  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  glow  of  composition.  We  may  add  that  Iv  vpXv  is  want- 
ing in  such  important  critical  authorities,  viz.,  A. B.C.,  that  Lach- 
mann  has  ejected  it  from  the  text.  However,  the  obscurity  of  the 
words  renders  their  interpolation  improbable.) 
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Vers.  2,  3. — Paul  now  seeks  to  lead  the  Galatian  Christians  back 
into  the  right  way  by  recalling  to  their  minds  their  first  experiences, 
the  time  of  their  awakening  and  first  love.  But,  instead  of  the 
subjective  state  of  their  minds,  he  mentions  the  objective  cause  of  it, 
viz.,  the  Holy  Ghost,  w^hich  came  unto  them  through  th«  preaching 
of  faith,  not  through  the  anxious  observance  of  the  law.  That  being 
so,  continues  Paul,  it  was  a  proof  of  folly  to  abandon  the  Spirit  in 
whom  they  had  begun  new  life  in  Christ,  and  now  to  end  in  the 
flesh  again,  i.  e.,  in  the  external  observance  of  the  law.  The  Juda- 
ists  thought  they  could  in  and  by  the  observance  of  the  law  retain 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  if  by  that  observance  is  understood  merely  a  pious 
custom,  it  is  certainly  possible  ;  but  the  Judaists  required  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  for  salvation,  and,  taken  thus,  it  excludes  the  spirit 
of  grace.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  !  Man  cannot  live  at  the 
same  time  under  the  law  and  under  grace  !  (Ver.  2.  To  irvevfia  is 
the  specifically  Christian  spirit,  the  -nveviia  aytoVy  which  Christ 
first  made  accessible  to  mankind.  (See  on  John  vii.  39.) — That 
the  word  -rrveviiay  has  reference  also  to  the  Charismata  which  he 
wrought  in  the  ancient  church,  is  plainly  shewn  by  ver.  5. — -Akoti 
morecjg  is  not  to  be  taken  passively:  "  the  hearing  of  faith,"  but 
actively:  "  the  making  it  heard,  i.  e.,  preaching,"  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Heb.  hyjitttt;  =  Kripvyiia.  [Com p.  on  John  xii.  38 ; 
Kom.  X.  17,  with  Isa.  liii.  1.]  Ver.  3.  'Ei^ap^ea^a^  and  imTeXeXaOai 
are  also  thus  contrasted  with  each  other  at  Phil,  i,  6.  Beza,  Sem- 
ler,  and  Paulus  find  in  EmreXelodai  the  meaning,  "  to  perfect  one's- 
self,  to  attain  to  moral  perfection  ;  but  the  antithesis  with  hdpxeodat 
does  not  favour  that  view.  Ilapf  and  nvevfia  are  here  united  in  the 
same  way  eLsypdiifia  and  irveviMam^om.  ii.  29,  as  designations  of  the 
outward  and  the  inward,  the  form  and  the  essence.) 

Yer.  4. — Like  all  newly-founded  churches,  the  Galatians  had  been 
forced  to  endure  much,  both  from  Gentiles  and  Jews,  in  the  way  of 
insult  and  persecution  ;  Paul  reminds  them  of  it,  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  intend  to  endure  all  this  without  aim  and  result  ? 
For,  if  they  fell  away  altogether  from  the  faith  and  lost  Christ,  then 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Homberg's  interpretation,  to  which  Koppe, 
Flalt,  and  Winer  adhere,  and  which  takes  ndoxei'V,  as  vox  media,  to 
mean  '^  to  receive  good,"  is  inadmissible,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  totally  wanting  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  Paul  adds  further  :  el  ye  koI  eUrj.  This  is  taken  by  . 
Chrysostom  and  others,  "provided  only  it  is  in  vain, and  you  do  not 
yet  amend  ;"  but  in  that  case  elnep  would  be  expected  (see  Her- 
mann ad  Yiger,  p.  834),  and  Kai  is  then  without  meaning.  Wi- 
ner takes  el  ye  as  =  quandoquidem,  siquidem  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  2), 
so  that  the  former  question  would  be  replied  to  :  siquidem  frustiu, 
i.  €.,  puto  equidem  ista  omnia  vobis  frustra  contigisse."     But  even 
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80  the  Kai  does  not  receive  its  full  force,  and  it  is  clearly  significant, 
and  is  critically  established.  It  seems  best,  with  Rilckert,  to  take 
el  ye  in  the  sense  :  "  that  is  to  say,  if,"  as  Eph.  iii.  2,  iv.  21  ;  Col.  i. 
23,  and  Kai  for  "  yet,"  and  to  oppose  the  merely  negative  loss  to  a 
positive  greater  damage,  viz.,  to  the  loss  of  salvation^  in  the  sense  : 
*'  if,  namely,  you  have  merely  suffered  in  vain,  and  nothing  worse 
befalls  you  1" 

Vers.  5,  6. — Hereupon  Paul  renews  the  question  in  ver.  2,  but 
marks  specially,  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
its  most  striking  phenomenon,  the  Swdiietg,  the  charismata  which  in 
the  ancient  church  were  conjoined  with  it.  (See  on  1  Cor.  xii.) 
The  natural  answer  is  "  through  faith  ;"  and  Paul  then  proves  this 
by  Abraham's  example,  with  an  allusion  to  Genesis  xv.  6.  For  the 
Xoyi^eadai  elg  diicaLoavvrjv,  counting  for  rigkteonsness^  and  the  employ- 
ing Abraham's  antecTiristian  life  of  faith  for  the  illustration  of  Ghris- 
tian  faith  and  its  healing  power,  see  the  remarks  at  Rom.  iv.  3-9. 
(Ver.  5.  Paul  uses  %op?y)  eZi^  once  only  (2  Cor.  ix.  10),  but  eTnxoprjjelv^ 
largiter  suppeditare,  repeatedly,  as  2  Cor.  ix.  10  [where  both  forms 
occur,  side  by  side].  Col.  ii.  19. — Awdfieig  stands,  by  synecdoche, 
for  all  charismata :  elsewhere  it  denotes,  in  a  special  sense,  a  class 
of  charismata.  See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  10. — The  ev  v[mv  is  not  to  be  taken 
"  among  you,"  but  as  =  ev  Kapdlacg  vfiojv,  the  spiritual  working  being 
contemplated  as  internal.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  allusion  to  Abraham's  faith  then  moves  Paul 
to  elucidate  to  the  Galatians  the  true  idea  of  descent  from  Abra- 
ham. The  Judaists  took  it  in  a  merely  carnal  and  outward  sense  ; 
Paul  shews  that  it  is  to  be  taken  spiritually.  True  believers  were 
the  only  true  children  of  Abraham,  and  partakers  of  the  blessing 
with  him,  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  same  ideas  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  Rom.  ii.  29,  iv.  12  ;  the  idea  in  ver.  8  is 
peculiar  to  that  passage.  By  it  Paul  wishes  to  shew  how  Abra- 
ham and  his  life,  though  it  was  before  Christ  and  his  work,  can  be 
used  for  the  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  life  of  faith,  as  com- 
manded to  the  Gentiles  also.  This  can  be  done,  inasmuch  as  to 
the  eye  of  the  Omnipresent  God  the  future  is  as  the  present.  The 
prophecy  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18)  God  announced  beforehand  as  his 
gracious  decree,  in  the  foresight  (and  fore-resolve)  that  through  faith 
in  Christ  the  Gentiles  also  should  be  justified.  (Ver.  7,  ycvcjoKere 
can  be  imperative  or  indicative  ;  the  former  is  probable,  for  Paul 
clearly  did  not  as  yet  presuppose  that  the  Galatians  already  ac- 
knowledged it  ;  he  is  now  but  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  it. 
— Ver.  8  7]  ypa(pj]  stands  for  the  author  of  the  Scriptures,  viz.,  God, 
who  wrought  by  human  writers.  The  compound  7Tgoevayye?L^eodai  is 
not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament.  The  text.  rec.  reads  evAo- 
yi]drjoovTaL,  but  evevXoyridfioovTaL  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  authority 
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of  A.B.C.D.E. — Tlie  ev  col  =  i^a,  is  explained  by  the  following  avv. 
XliOToc;,  here,  according  to  the  context,  ;=  Tnarevcjv.  John  xx.  27  J 
Col.  i.  2.) 

Ver.  10. — ^From  the  blessing  of  faith  Paul  is  carried  by  contrast 
to  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  which  all  are  subject  who  stand  on  the 
ground  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  seek  to  obtain  righteousness  by 
works.  The  requirement  of  the  law  is  this  :  that  all  the  command- 
ments, without  exception,  be  completely  fulfilled,  according  to  Deut. 
xxvii.  26  :  "  he  that  transgresses  but  one  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law." 
Hence  blindness  or  hypocrisy  alone  can  persuade  itself  that  it  has 
really  fulfilled  the  law ;  the  penitent  man  only  perceives  the  more,  the 
more  earnestly  he  strives,  how  far  he  remains  from  the  goal.  This  con- 
sciousness, without  the  grace  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  produces  the 
feeling  of  the  curse,  of  rejection  by  the  holy  and  righteous  God.  The 
law  therefore  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good  (Rom. 
vii.  12);  but  on  account  of  the  existence  of  sin,  even  the  good  works 
curse  and  death.  The  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  also  contains  the 
same  thoughts,  but  the  expression  tcardpa,  used  of  the  law,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  passage.  {Kardpa  =  nVVp,,  Gen.  xlvii.  12  ;  '^^^i'a,  Mai.  ii, 
2. — "Ore  is  to  be  read  after  yeypairraL  yap  according  A.B.C.D.E.F.G, 
The  quotation  is,  on  the  whole,  according  to  the  LXX.,  except 
that  the  latter  read  nag  6  dvOpuirog  oartg,  and  for  yeypafijiEvotg  have 
Xoyoig.  The  phrase  ovk  eixfieveLv  tv  is  in  like  manner  found  Heb, 
viii.  9.)  To  this  it  might  be  objected,  but  there  were  assuredly 
pious  and  just  men  under  the  old  covenant  !  These,  according  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  must  have  all  been  under  the  curse  !  In  regard  to 
the  law  they  were  so,  but  they  also  knew  of  Christ  and  his  ad- 
vent. The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  prefigured  faith  in 
him  ;  tJtey  found  their  peace,  therefore,  by  faith  in  the  future  work 
of  Christ,  as  we  find  ours  in  the  same  already  completed  ;  their 
fidelity  and  relative  fulfilment  of  the  law,  could  alone  give  them  no 
peace. 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  regularly  progressive  train  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  is,  of  course,  pursued  with  a  view  to  the 
Judaists.  He  shews  these  defenders  of  the  letter  how  they  totally 
misapprehended  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  in  Hab. 
fi.  4,  eternal  life  is  adjudged  to  the  just  man  through  faith.  On 
that  passage  we  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  at  Rom.  i.  17. 
But  the  construction  ori  Se — dijXov  on  is  not  to  be  taken,  with  Hom- 
berg  and  Flatt  as  meaning,  "  since  now  no  one  is  justified  through 
the  law,  it  is  plain  that,  etc." — for  a  fresh  argument  is  meant  to  fol- 
low, and  therefore  the  words  are  to  be  connected  in  this  way  :  "  but 
that  no  one  is  justified  by  the  law  is  plain  from  this,  that,  etc." 
But  with  faith,  Paul  shews,  in  ver.  12,  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  ; 
from  the  legal  standing-point  works  are  everything,  for  which  Lev. 
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xviii.  5  is  cited.  Of  course,  Paul  in  this  contemplates  the  law 
(not  merely  the  ceremonial^  but  also  the  moral  law)  in  its  ex- 
ternal character  ;  under  its  spiritual  character  it  retains,  as  noticed 
above,  its  importance  equally  for  the  state  oi faith,  (Ver.  12.  The 
clause  6  voiioq  ova  toriv  m  moTeug  is  a  striking  expression  for :  6  en 
rov  voiiov  ovK  EGTiv  EK  maTEGjg :  instead  of  the  individual^  the  insti^ 
tution  is  put,  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  The  avrd  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  to  the  separate  command- 
ments of  the  law.  After  avrd  some  MSS.  have  dvdpojnog,  but  it  is 
omitted  by  A.B.C.D.F.G.) 

Yer.  13. — Christ  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  taking 
upon  him  what  belonged  to  us  ;  in  this  is  couched  the  admonition 
that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  part  in  the  blessing  of  Christ  we  must 
not  return  to  the  state  under  the  law,  and  consequently  under  the 
curse  which  the  law  brings  with  it.  But  what  is  here  called  tfayo- 
pd^eiv,  which  occurs  again  only  at  Gal.  iv.  5,  is  elsewhere  expressed 
by  Xvrpoo),  XvTQov  didovai.  It  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  the  slavery 
of  sin,  from  which  Christ  delivers.  (See  on  the  import  of  aTroAi?- 
TpcjGcg  the  remarks  on  Kom.  iii.  25.)  The  words  yevofievog  virep  rjficov 
Kardga,  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  denote  the  vicarious  element  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  which  is  treated  of  at  Kom.  v.  12,  seq.;  2  Cor. 
v.  21.  The  v-nep,  therefore,  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  as  "on  behalf 
of,"  but  "  in  our  stead,"  as  dvri  Matth.  xx.  28.  Nearest  in  form 
to  this  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21,  where  it  is  said :  rov  firj  yvovra  dfiach- 
riav  vTTsp  rjp.o)v  dfiapriav  inolrjos,  made  him  who  knew  no  sin,  sin 
for  us.  As  Christ  in  these  words  is  called  dp^aprta,  so  he  is  here 
called  Kardga,  i,  e.,  "  bearer  of  the  sin,  of  the  curse  '"  he  was  treated 
as  if  he  were  the  guilty  one,  the  accursed  one.  Considered  in  and 
for  himself  as  the  pure  and  holy  One,  Christ  could  be  no  object  of 
the  curse  and  of  its  consequent,  punishment ;  but,  as  a  member 
of  sinful  humanity,  into  which  he  had  entered  by  his  incarnation, 
and  as  its  representative,  its  sufiering  was  his  suffering,  and  con- 
versely, his  victory  was  the  victory  of  humanity.— As  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  curse,  i.  e.,  the  punishment  of  sin,  lay  on  Christ,  Paul 
appeals  to  our  Lord's  death  on  the  cross,  with  an  application  of 
Deut.  xxi.  23.  This  passage  involves  in  its  connexion  prima- 
rily no  allusion  to  Christ ;  it  only  commands  that  those  hanged 
(for  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  not  practised  among  the 
Jews)  should  not  remain  hanging  on  the  tree  all  night ;  but,  as 
a  like  shameful  punishment  fell  upon  our  Lord,  Paul  might  justly 
apply  those  words  to  him  typically.  The  words,  finally,  are  fi-eely 
cited  from  memory  ;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  as  follows  :  KeicaTTjpa- 
pEvog  vTTo  Qeov  nag  Kpepdpevog  ettI  ^vXov.  (As  to  grammatical  con- 
nexion, ver.  13,  which  stands  entirely  without  any  conjunction, 
forms  the  antithesis  to  ver.  10.     The  uev  there,  and  the  6e  hei*e, 
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are,  however,  left  out,  as  in  Col.  iii.  4.  The  Kpefjidodat  em  ^vXov 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  7?^  ^?  nVn,  Deut.  v.  21,  22  ;  Esther  v.  14, 
vii.  10.) 

Yer.  14. — Finally,  Paul  designates  as  the  object  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice that  by  it  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  ver.  8,  might  come  upon  all  nations,  and  that  they  might  receive 
through  faith  in  him,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  could 
not  be  attained  through  the  law.  The  eOvrj,  nations,  are,  of  course, 
not  merely  the  Gentiles  without  the  Jews,  but  both.  'ETrayyeA/a 
TTvevfiarog,  denotes  the  Spirit  as  the  promised  one,  so  that  in  using  the 
phrase  passages  like  Joel  iii.  1  were  in  the  apostle's  mind.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  how^ever,  includes  within  himself  everything  desirable.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  new  birth,  the  creator  of  the  new  obedience, 
through  which  the  believer  can  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
essentially  fulfil  the  law,  which  is  impossible  without  faith.  (See 
on  Eom.  viii.  3.) 


§  6.  On  the  Eelation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel. 

(iii.  15— iv.  7.) 

Hitherto  this  epistle  has  contained  no  ideas  but  such  as  we  had 
already  become  acquainted  with  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  but 
in  this  section  the  richly  stored  and  profound  apostle  developes  new 
and  very  remarkable  views  on  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel, 
which  give  this  epistle  its  peculiar  significance.  Paul  starts  with 
the  conception  touched  on  above,  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  and 
represents  it  as  a  bequest,  as  a  testament.  He  compares  this  Bi- 
vine  testament  with  a  human  one,  and  infers  from  the  comparison 
that  the  attribute  of  the  latter,  viz.,  its  irrevocable  and  unchange- 
able character,  must  surely  necessarily  belong  to  i\\Q  former.  What 
is  bequeathed  in  the  testament  must  be  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  bequeathed,  and  to  no  other.  Thus,  too,  the  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  law,  which 
was  promulgated  later  ;  it  remains  the  inalienable  right  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  i.  e.,  Christ.  This  is  the  train  of  thought  in  vers.  15  to 
18.     Let  us  now  consider  it  in  its  details. 

Ver.  15. — Paul  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  comparison  of  the 
Divine  promise  with  a  human  testament  was  not  in  all  points 
applicable  ;  he  speaks  only  nara  dvdpo-nov.  He  gives  prominence 
only  to  this  point,  that  a  formally  executed  and  confirmed  will  can 
be  by  no  power  cancelled  or  altered.  (As  to  the  phrase  Kara  dvOpic^ 
TTov,  see  on  Rom.  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  8.x  "Ofxcog  is  to  be  maintained  in 
its  proper  meaning,  tamen,  cert^,  and  is  best  referred  with  Ruckert 
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to  Kara  dvdpcjnov,  which  precedes,  in  this  sense  :  "  I  speak  only 
as  a  man ;  if  they  certainly  cannot  abrogate  even  a  man's  testa- 
ment, how  much  less  can  the  Divine  will  be  altered  !"  Winer 
supposes  an  hyperbaton,  making  of^ojg,  which  should  stand  before 
ovdeiCj  anticipate  its  proper  position  :  "  a  will,  though  only  that  of 
a  man,  can  still  not  be  abrogated." — ALadrjKT}  is  "  every  settlement, 
disposition,  by  will ;"  that  of  a  dying  person  is  considered  the 
most  decided,  thence  "  a  testament/'  That  Paul  meant  a  will  in 
the  proper  sense  we  are  led  to  suppose,  first,  by  KeKvpcjuevr]^  which 
would  seem  to  denote  the  confirmation,  the  formal  judicial  sanction 
of  the  will  [Hesychius  and  Phavorinus  explain  Kvpoo)  by  fislSatoG)]  ; 
and  also  by  the  idea  of  an  inheritance,  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  following  argument,  and  which.  Gal.  v.  21,  is  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matth.  v.  5.)  AiaOrjKi]  is  used  in  just 
the  same  way  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  ;  but 
there  the  death  of  the  testator  is  also  made  a  prominent  feature, 
as  not  touched  on  here. — On  ddereo)  see  1  Cor.  i.  19. — 'EntdtaTdaoeG- 
6ai,  insuper  disponere,  to  make  an  emdtadrJKr),  to  annex  codicils  to 
the  will.  Frequent  in  Josephas.  Here,  "  to  transform,  change,"  in 
general. 

Ver.  16. — Now  this  is  applied  to  Abraham.  The  promises  were 
given  to  him  and  to  his  seed  ;  therefore  they  can  be  fulfilled  in  him 
alone,  and  that,  too,  through  the  grace  of  him  who  had  promised 
them,  not  through  the  merits  of  any  one.  But  Paul  uses,  in  his 
own  way,  the  mention  of  Abraham's  seed  in  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament. — He  lays  stress  on  the  singular,  saying  that  it  is  not 
ToTg  anepfiaoi,  as  if  the  prophecy  related  to  many,  but  roj  oneQiiaTL, 
as  in  relation  to  one,  and  that  one  is,  Christ.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood how  this  passage  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  interpreters, 
as  oTTEpjjia  (==  s'^t^)  is,  as  is  well-known,  used  as  a  collective  only.  (On 
the  various  interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  especially  Flatt's  ex- 
cursus, p.  248,  seq.,  and  TholucFs  Anzeiger  for  1834,  No.  32,  seq.) 
Eiickert  declares  his  opinion,  in  brief,  to  be,  that  Paul  has  falsely 
interpreted  the  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  drawn  infer- 
ences from  it  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  contained  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Kabbis,  Winer,  Usteri,  and  Mat- 
thies.  Jerome,  too,  considered  the  argument  very  weak,  but  thought 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  stupid  Galatians  (iii.  1). 

The  less  we  can  accede  to  such  an  assertion,  the  more  carefully 
must  we  weigh  the  difficulties.  If  we  first  of  all  consider  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
them  as  follows  :   ivevXoyrjOf'joovrat  ev  rw  OTTepfxarl  oov  ndvra  rd  tOvt) 

*  It  is  trae  the  plural  D''»').r  occurs  1  Sam.  viii.  15,  but  in  the  meauing  *'  grains  of 
wheat" 
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Trjg  yjjgy  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  he  hlessed,  Geo. 
xxii.  18  ;  koI  Sgxjg)  tgj  OTTep^ari  gov  ndoav  rrjv  yrjv  TavrTjVj  koc  evXoyq- 
dijoovrai,  ev  tg)  CTrepixarl  gov  irdvra  ra  tOvT]  rjjg  yiyf ^  xxvi.  4  j  finally  I 
Koi  EvevXoyrjdTJGovrai  ev  goI  TraGai,  al  (pvXal  rfjg  y^g,  koc  ev  rw  GTVEpfiari 
GOV  J  xxviii.  14.  Immediately  before  (xxviii.  13),  however,  we  read 
also  :  66g(x)  goI  ttjv  yijv  koI  tgj  GTTEpfiart  gov.  But,  as  the  last  passages 
refer  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  we  have  primarily  to  do  only  with  xxii.  18, 
though  the  latter  prophecies  are  at  bottom  but  a  resumption  of  those 
relating  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  could  be  taken  by  Paul  in  con- 
junction with  that  one  without  any  impropriety.  The  passage,  Kom. 
iv.  13,  shews,  besides,  that  Paul  does  not  take  the  reference  to  those 
promises  in  a  manner  scrupulously  literal ;  there  it  is  said  :  ?/  irray- 
yeXla  rw  'AjSpaajW  ?j  tgj  G7rep[iaTL  avrov.  Now,  according  to  the  wx>rds 
of  our  passage,  rw  'A(3pad[JL  tpprjdrjGav  al  eTTayyeXtat  teal  rw  GTcepjiaTi 
avrovj  the  promises  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  subservient  to 
the  advantage  of  Abraham  and  his  seed.  But  in  the  passages  cited 
from  Genesis  the  other  side  stands  out  prominently,  viz.,  that  in  and 
through  Abraham's  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blessed.  Now  this 
seems  to  suit  the  reference  to  Christ  better  than  the  former  one, 
which  points  rather  to  the  mass  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 
However,  if  we  reflect  that  the  blessing,  which  came  through  Christ, 
must  also  be  understood  as  his  own  blessing,  we  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  this  interpretation.  Paul  refers  to  the  Old  Testament 
freely,  without  citing  with  literal  accuracy.  But  the  stress  that 
Paul  lays  on  the  singular  involves  much  obscurity.  True,  it  is 
only  by  a  few  interpreters  that  XpiGrSg  is  referred  merely  to  Jesus 
personally.  Had  this  been  intended  'IrjGovg  would  be  put.  In  gen- 
eral XpLGTog  is  rather  understood  of  the  faithful  (1  Cor.  xii.  12),  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (Bom.  iv.  11),  and 
it  is  only  left  undecided,  whether  the  term  denotes  the  faithful 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  person  of  the  Saviour.  But  of 
course,  the  latter  only  can  be  supposed  ;  for  the  community  of  be- 
lievers is  called  Christ,  so  far  only  as  he  lives  in  it,  as  its  fulness 
and  its  head.  In  fact,  ver.  28  decidedly  favours  this  acceptation 
of  XgiGTog,  for  there  the  faithful  are  described  as  one  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  as  Abraham's  seed.  Y-ers.  17-19  are  only  apparently 
against  it ;  for  there  Christ  can  also  be  properly  understood  of  Jesus 
as  the  founder  of  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and  therefore  as  inclu- 
ding them  in  himself  But,  harmonious  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
with  the  context,  and  Paul's  usual  train  of  ideas,  the  emphasis 
which  he  lays  on  the  singular  is  not  explained  by  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  difficulty  is  heightened,  for,  according  to  it,  Christ  cer- 
tainly signifies  plurality,  viz.,  Jesus  with  all  believers  in  him.  This 
difficulty  is  resolved  only  by  assuming  that  Paul  means  to  set  Abra- 
ham's posterity,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  opposition  to  that  posterity, 
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in  another  sense,  so  that  he  speaks  not  of  individuals,  but  of  classes 
of  individuals.  As  not  all  the  children  of  Abraham's  body  were 
heirs  of  his  blessing,  but  Isaac  only,  as  is  further  developed  (Gal.  iv. 
22,  seq.),  so  also  the  merely  bodily  descendants  of  Abraham  are  not 
heirs  of  his  promises,  but  only  the  Christ  among  them  is  that  heir, 
whom  the  oroLxovvreg  rolg  Ixvea  rrjg  moreGyg  ^ABpadfi  (Rom.  iv.  12)  con- 
stitute. It  is  this  difference  between  the  seed  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh  and  according  to  the  spirit  with  respect  to  their  relation 
to  God's  gracious  promises,  which  the  stress  laid  on  the  singular  is 
to  point  out.  '  Now  that  this  idea  is  purposely  included  in  the  sin- 
gular oTTspiia  by  the  author  of  Genesis  we  certainly  cannot  affirm. 
But  Paul  had,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  power  to  transcend  the  stand- 
ing point  from  which  the  writer  consciously  viewed  the  subject,  and 
to  unveil  the  innermost  truth  of  the  idea  according  to  the  meaning 
of  him  who  promised  and  prophesied. 

Though,  therefol-e,  Jewish  literati  employed  in  a  similar  way 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  Rabbis  is  always  this,  tliat 
the  learned  Jews  treated  them  merely  with  human  caprice,  so  that 
their  acumen  often  degenerated  into  puerile  conceits ;  while  the  apos- 
tles, guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  infallibly  revealed  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophesying  Spirit  (2  Pet.  i.  20,  21). 

Vers.  17,  18.— From  the  metaphor  of  the  testament  Paul  now 
deduces  the  following  train  of  argument  ;  the  promise  of  inheritance 
made  to  any  one  by  a  testament,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  one's 
will,  belongs  to  him  merely  through  the  gracious  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, not  through  works  proceeding  from  the  heir.  Accordingly,  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  also  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  the 
grace  of  God  ;  the  law,  coming  in  between  the  promise  and  its  ful- 
filment, and  requiring  the  active  obedience  of  those  to  whom  th^ 
fulfilmentis  given,  can  effect  nothing  towards  the  fulfilment,  nor 
can  it  make  the  promise  invalid.  What  it  can  do,  as  is  developed 
later,  is  merely  this,  to  prepare  the  recipients  for  the  reception  of 
grace.  The  only  difficulty  which  appears  in  these  verses  is  in  the 
numeral.  The  law  seems  erroneously  dated  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Abraham,  since  according  to  Exod.  xii.  40,  that  number 
denotes  the  years  which-  the  Israelites  passed  in  Egypt.  (See  as  to 
a  similar  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  number  the  observations 
on  Acts  vii.  6.)  But  in  our  passage  mention  is  plainly  made  of 
the  number  only  quite  cursorily  ;  Paul,  therefore,  names  the  num- 
ber of  430  years,  which  was  well-known  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  could  do  the  more  easily  as  he  does  not  give  accurately  the  ter- 
minus a  quo.  The  epoch  from  which  he  reckons  is  not  so  much 
Abraham  himself,  as  the  promise  ;  but  the  latter  was,  as  we  ob- 
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served,  given  to  the  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  just  as  it  was  to 
Abraham  ;  Paul  could,  therefore,  properly  count  from  Jacob  also  and 
his  entry  into  Egypt. — Ver.  17.  Tovro  6e  At-yw,  "  I  mean  by  this,  I 
mean  so"  See  Kom.  xv.  8 — The  npoKeKvpuyfievrj  refers  to  the  relation  of 
the  promise  of  the  law,  the  confirmation  of  the  promise  preceded  the 
law,  and  that  too  by  many  a  long  year.  An  event  so  much  later 
could  not,  therefore,  invalidate  the  earlier  one.  The  elg  XqcotSv  is  to 
be  taken  :  "  To  Christ,"  as  the  terminus  ad  quem.  KarapyeXv  =: 
dBerelVy  ver.  15. — The  tTrayyeXia  is  considered  as  the  inheritance  set 
apart  in  the  testament  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  cannot  be 
demanded  in  reliance  on  works  of  the  law,  but  is  a  pure  gift  of 
grace,  KexdpioraL  6  Qebg  rw  *K(3padp,  dt'  enayyeXiag.  Xapl^eaOaL  is  to  be 
taken  transitively,  "  to  shew  one's-self  gracious  ;"  it  often  =  d(pLevatj 
as  2  Cor.  ii.  7-10. — Ovk  en  in  ver.  18  is  not  =  ovKj  but  is  to  be  taken 
as  non  amplius.) 

Ver.  19. — According  to  this  exposition  the  opinion  might  force 
itself  on  the  Jewish  conscience,  that  the  law  seemed  superfluous, 
if  everything  depended  on  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  merely ; 
but  the  Jew  was  wont  to  view  ;the  law  as  God's  most  glorious 
institution.  Paul  feels,  therefore,  the  need  of  developing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  law  more  fully  in  what  follows,  and  in  such  a  way, 
too,  that  though  he  does  full  justice  to  the  institution  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  he  yet,  at  the  same  time,  points  out  how  it  always  bore 
the  character  of  a  transitory  institution,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prepare  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Christ.  He  pre- 
sents it  as  the  first  characteristic  feature  of  the  law,  that  it  was 
given  on  account  of  transgressions  (rcjv  7Tapa(3doeo)v  x^P'-'^)-  The 
words  might  certainly  mean,  according  to  Paul's  mode  of  think- 
ing and  representation,  "  in  order  to  call  forth  transgressions,  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  hidden  nature  of  sin  might  make  itself 
known  in  transgressions."  (See  on  Kom.  v.  20,  vii.  10.)  But  this 
idea  does  not  suit  the  context  of  our  passage.  Paul  aims  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Jews,  to  resolve  a 
difficulty  in  his  previous  exposition  ;  yet  this  interpretation  of 
the  words  would  add  a  new  and  greater  difficulty  to  the  previous 
one.  They  here  no  doubt  signify :  "  The  law  is  to  repress  gross 
outward  transgressions,  through  the  fear  which  it  excites ;"  in 
which  is  couched  at  the  same  time  a  contrast  with  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  effecting  an  inward 
transformation  in  man  (ver.  21).  The  reading  of  the  text,  rec, 
npooETEdrjy  is  SO  satisfactorily  vouched  for  that  we  prefer  it  with 
Lachmann.  The  npog  very  suitably  expresses  that  the  law  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  promise,  and  thus  indicates  its  accessory  na- 
ture. Similarly  Rom.  v.  20,  uses  of  the  law  napecarjXOe.  The  second 
point  is  touched  on  in  the  words  :  dxpig  ov  tWxi  k.  t.  A.,  which  need 
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by  no  means  be  put  in  brackets,  but  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  train  of  thought.  For  in  them  is  expressed  the  transitoriness  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  which  has  significance  only  until  Christ. 
To  anepfia  oj  EnrjyyeXraiy  the  seed  to  which,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  Christ, 
bat  not,  as  was  remarked  on  verse  17,  the  person  of  Jesus  mere- 
ly, but  together  with  him  the  community  of  believers,  which 
forms  his  body ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is :  until  the  newer  and 
higher  order  of  things  introduced  by  Christ.  (The  reading  6 
for  w  has  too  slight  authority  to  authorize  its  reception.)  Thirdly, 
Paul  calls  the  law  Starayelg  dV  dyyEXuiv,  ministered  by  angels.  That 
by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand  angels  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  and  not,  e.  g,,  men  like  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets, 
need  not  be  argued.  But  the  Old  Testament  says  nothing  of  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  angels  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
law.  But  in  the  passage,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  have  already 
translated  :  tic  de^iojv  avrov  dyyeXoi  fier'  avrov.  In  Eabbinical  writ- 
ings the  same  idea  is  often  found.  (See  Jalkut  Eubeni,  p.  107,  3.) 
Josephus,  too,  is  familiar  with  it  (Ant,  xv.  15,  3),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment recognizes  it  here,  and  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Heb.  ii,  2,  as  correct.  Of 
course,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  angels  does  not  exclude  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jehovah  ;  the  former  only  accompanies  the  latter  as  its 
medium.  The  reading  dyyiXov,  which  C.  gives,  proclaims  itself  at 
the  first  glance  as  a  mere  correction  ;  probably  the  singular  is  meant 
to  refer  to  the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament 
speaks,  Mai.  ii.  8.  But  what  makes  the  apostle  here  refer  to  that 
tradition  of  the  ministry  of  the  angels  at  the  establishment  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  old  covenant  ?  He  means  by  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  law  ;  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
infinite  pre-eminence  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  promulgated 
not  by  angels,  but  by  the  Son  of  God  himself.  Fourthly,  and  finally, 
the  law  was  dcaro^yel^  ev  x^i-pi-  ii^oirov,  ministered  in  the  hand  of  a  me- 
diator^ i,  e.,  of  Moses,  as  indeed  some  inconsiderable  MSS.  read. 
Elsewhere,  Christ  is  also  called  so  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  Heb,  ix.  15,  xiL 
24),  to  whom,  however,  no  future  interpreter  will  refer  the  present 
passage.  The  name  iieairTjg  was  bestowed  on  Moses  in  consequence 
of  the  events  related  in  Exod.  xix.  16  ;  Deut.  v.  5  ;  for  the  people, 
under  a  sense  of  their  unworthiness,  besought  Moses  to  approach  to 
the  Divine  appearance,  in  these  words,  "go  thou  near,  we  are  afraid  V* 
He  therefore  stood  between  God  and  the  people,  and  became  in  his 
person  the  means  of  conveying  the  law  from  God  to  man.  The 
Eabbinical  name  for  fieocTTjg  is  ^^o'^o.  (See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Talmud  et 
Eabb.,  page  1555.  The  passages  relating  to  this  point  are  collected 
by  Schcittgen  on  this  passage.)  The  object  of  this  remark  of  Paurs 
is  now  again  to  shew  how  far  the  law  stands  below  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  and  the  people  appear  quite 
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separated,  Moses  must  act  the  mediator ;  in  the  New  Testament 
deity  and  humanity  are  united  in  an  inseparable  unity  in  Christ. 
We  can  neither,  therefore,  looking  at  the  entire  scope  of  the 
passage,  here  understand  the  Metatron  by  the  fjieatrrig,  whicli  view 
Schmieder  recommends  ia  his  learned  essay.  (Naumburg,  1826, 
quarto.)  For  what  is  true  in  this  idea  of  the  Metatron  (see  on 
John  i.  1,  vol. .  ii.,  p.  303),  is  referable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Xoyoc; ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  any  allusion  to  that  here,  as  the 
mention  of  his  manifestation  would  set  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  an  equality  with  the  gospel  ;  whilst  the  contrary  was  to  the 
purpose  of  the  apostle's  argument.  ('Ev  ;\;efpt  answers  to  i:a.  See 
Acts  V.  12,vii.  35.) 

Ver.  20. — At  this  celebrated  passage  it  cannot  of  course  be  our 
task  to  reckon  up  all  the  diiferent  interpretations  which,  includ- 
ing all  their  shades,  amount  to  hundreds  ;  for,  first  of  all,  most 
of  them  are  of  such  a  sort,  that  they  proclaim  themselves  at  the 
very  first  glance  as  arbitrary  and  forced  (as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Weigand 
in  the  work  to  be  cited  below,  who  for  ev6g  would  read  tvog  in  the 
sense  annuus,  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  :  "  the  yearly  mediator 
is  no  more,"'  whereas  tvog  is  not  annuus,  yearly,  i.  e.,  recurring  every 
year,  but  only  annotmus,  hornotinus,  "  this  year^'s  ;")  and,  secondly, 
not  merely  in  separate  excursus  to  the  Commentaries  of  Flatt, 
Winer,  and  others,  is  information  given  on  the  various  inter- 
pretations,'*' but  they  are  also  collected  and  criticised  in  separate 
dissertations.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  first  communica- 
ting our  view  of  the  passage  ;  and,  secondly,  pointing  out  some 
leading  kindred  or  adverse  interpretations.  First  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  (what  is  a  rarity  in  the  case  of  important  and  diffi- 
cult passages)  not  one  various  reading  occurs  in  this  verse  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  critical  authorities  ;  that  is  a  proof  that  the  tran- 
scribers were  very  careful  in  copying  the  passage,  and,  on  account  of 
its  unimportant  doctrinal  contents,  had  not  the  slightest  interest  on 
either  side  to  alter  any  thing  in  it.  Lucke's  view,  that  ver.  20  is  a 
mere  gloss,  appears,  after  this  result  of  the  critical  apparatus,  en- 
tirely inadmissible.  As  to  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  verses,  it  plainly  forms  a  collateral  remark  (caused  by  the 
words  tv  %eipt  ^eoLTov)^  which,  as  such,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  en- 
closed in  brackets.  For  the  following  question  :  6  ovv  vofiog  Kara 
T(i5v  tTrayyeAtwv  rod  Beoi)  ;  takes  up  the  question  of  ver.  19  rt  ovv  (> 

*  Among  them  are  Bonitius  pluriraorum  de  loco,  Gal.  iii.  20,  sententise  examinatsQ 
Dovaquo  ejus  interpretatio  tentata.  Lips.  1800.  Keiiii  prograramata  de  varii.3  interpret 
tuiu  do  loco  Gal.  iii.  20,  seiiteiitiis.  Lips.  1800-1813.  7  Dissertations  reprinted  in  Keiiii 
Opusculia  edid.  Goldhorn,  vol.  L — Weigand  evoc  in  nobilissimo  Pauli  effato  (Gal.  iii.  20), 
baud  genitive,  sed  nominativo,  casu  esse  positum,  oxaminatis  aliorum  243  interpretum 
explieutionibus,  docere  studuit.  Er.'brdije,  1821.  See  further,  Schueckenburger's  Beit- 
rage,  page  ISo,  seq.    Uilmuun'a  SLudieu  lor  ItiSa,  part  L  page  121,  seq. 
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vSfiog ;  with  a  new  turn,  and  carries  further  the  argument  already 
begun.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  however,  in  ver.  20  itself  cannot 
per  se  be  difficult ;  indeed,  the  later  interpreters  Winer,  Hermann, 
Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Matthies,  Riickert,  are  quite  unanimous  in 
their  acceptation  of  the  separate  words  ;  they  only  vary  in  as- 
signing their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  argument.  For  6 
fiEGLTTjc  denotes  the  idea  of  the  Mediator,  every  mediator  as  such  ; 
the  evbg  ov/c  eori  expresses  that  a  mediator  necessarily  presupposes 
two;  one  cannot  be  represented  by  a  mediator.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  supply //epov^  with  evog^  it  can  be  taken  as  masculine, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  following  elg.  The  second 
half  of  the  verse  :  6  6e  Qebg  elg  kariv^  now  explains  further  that  God 
is  only  one  party,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  a  mediator  presupposes 
that  there  is  yet  a  second  party  there,  namely  the  people  ;  or,  taken 
in  a  wider  sense,  mankind.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
article  needed  not  to  be  repeated  before  elg ;  it  certainly  could  have 
stood  there,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  It  is  wanting  in  Luke  xvii. 
34,  just  as  here,  in  a  connexion  completely  parallel,  although  there 
an  6  trepog  follows.  (Cf  Winer's  Gr.,  §  18,  8,  note.)  But  we  can- 
not translate :  ^*  God  is  the  one  party,"  but  "  God  is  one,  or  a 
single  one,"  and  consequently  also  only  one  party.  The  only  real 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  then  the  question,  what  object  Paul 
has  in  making  this  remark.  On  account  of  the  brevity  of  the 
words,  and  their  merely  incidental  position,  we  may  be  doubtful 
with  regard  to  the  answer  of  that  question.  To  me,  however, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  in  ver.  20  connects  itself  in 
Paul's  mind  with  his  main  cliain  of  argument  thus.  Ver.  19  was 
meant,  it  is  true,  to  set  forth  the  relative  excellence  of  the  law,  but 
so,  that  its  inferiority  to  the  gospel  was  also  apparent.  To  make 
this  inferiority  observable  is  exactly  Paul's  object  in  giving  this 
elucidation  of  the  idea  of  the  mediator.  Mediation  presupposes 
the  being  separate,  one  cannot  be  mediated  for  ;  since  God  is  the 
one  part,  there  must  also  have  been  a  second  too,  mankind  who  were 
separated  from  God.  In  the  gospel  it  is  otherwise  ;  in  Christ,  the 
representative  of  the  church,  all  are  one,  all  divisions  and  differ- 
ences are  in  him  annihilated,  as  is  developed  in  ver.  28.  Against 
this,  only  the  one  argument  can  be  adduced  with  any  'plausi- 
bility, that  Paul  does  certainly,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  call  Christ  himself 
^'  Mediator,"  and  ascribes  to  him  in  other  passages  also  a  mediato- 
rial work,  as  Eph.  ii.  14.  But  here  he  merely  chooses  a  different 
mode  of  contemplation  and  representation,"  without  our  being 
required  to  suppose  any  change  in  his  fundamental  idea  of  Christ. 
Here,  that  is  to  say,  he  contemplates  jhQ  Bedeemer  merely  in  his 
person,  as  uniting  in  himself  deity  and  humanity  ;  and  thus  all 
mediators  appeal  superfluous.     On  the  other  hand,  in  other  places 
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he  considers  not  Christ  himself,  but  Ms  work;  and,  in  regard  to 
that,  Christ  himself  could  be  named  mediator,  because  he,  through 
it,  gradually  communicates  by  degrees  to  believers  also  the  union 
with  God  already  accomplished  in  himself. 

If  we,  after  this,  consider  some  other  explanations  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  must,  first,  reject  all  those  which,  as  Steudel,  Flatt,  and 
others,  in  vers.  19  and  20,  whether  in  the  whole  or  only  a  part 
of  the  verses,  find  the  words  of  a  Judaizing  opponent.  The  ar- 
gument is  so  compactly  conducted,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  for- 
eign matter  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered.  The  questions,  indeed, 
are  naturally  arranged  with  reference  to  the  ground  taken  by  Paul's 
Judaizing  opponents.  In  the  same  manner  we  reject,  at  the  outset, 
all  explanations  in  which  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  is  dis- 
turbed, as,  besides  the  already-cited  exposition  of  Weigand,  in  the 
case  of  Bertholdt,  who  understands  ho^  of  Abraham  (!),  because  he 
is  called  in  Isa.  li.  2,  "ft^Nn^  in  the  sense,  "  this  mediator  (Moses) 
is,  however,  not  Abraham's  Mediator''  (which  would  at  all  events 
•have  required  rov  tvog).  "  But  God  is  the  same  who  gave  the  law 
and  the  promise."  A  closer  consideration,  however,  is  required  by 
Schleiermacher's  and  Usteri's  interpretation,  which  the  latter  (Comm. 
p.  121)  gives  as  follows  :  "The  law  was  given  on  account  of  trans- 
gressions, with  the  help  of  angels,  through  a  mediator.  But  a  me- 
diator relates  not  to  one  party  merely,  but  always  presupposes  two 
parties.  (The  contract  is  binding  on  both  parties  ;  since,  then,  the 
Jewish  people  have  transgressed  the  Law,  God  cannot,  in  his  relation 
to  the  law,  fulfil  his  promises,  but  only  his  threatening s.)  But  God 
is  one  ;  where  he  has  acted  without  a  mediator,  alone  for  himself,  as 
in  his  announcement  to  Abraham,  there  too  the  fulfilment  is  inde- 
pendent of  another  party  (and  therefore,  for  example,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, whether  the  Jews  should  fulfil  the  law) ;  promise  and 
fulfilment  are  both  his  free  gift.  Is,  then,  the  law  at  variance 
with  the  promises  ?  God  forbid  !"  But  I  must  assent  to  Winer's 
remarks  against  this  acceptation  of  the  passage.  In  it  the  radical 
idea  of  vers.  15-18  is  carried  over  to  the  discussion  of  vers.  19  and 
eeq. ;  but  that  is  inadmissible  for  this  reason,  that  here,  from  ver.  19 
on,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  law,  as  an  independent  Divine  institu- 
tion, is  considered.  Further,  the  idea  implied  in  fieatrrjg  is  totally 
difierent  from  that  of  the  maker  of  a  contract,  of  a  dcaOrJKTj^  or  of  a 
ovvO/jfcrjj  ns  Winer  very  judiciously  remarks.  Usteri's  defence  against 
Winer  (uhi  supra,  p.  122)  seems  but  little  satisfactory.  Just  as 
little,  however,  can  I  assent  to  the  independent  explanation  of  Wi- 
ner. For  he  expresses  himself  thus  :  non  potest  iieoirr]^  cogitari  qui 
sit  unius  partis  ;  Deas  est  una  tantummodo  pars  ;  itaque  quaBuam 
est  altera  ?  Gens  Israelitica.  Jam  si  hoc  sponte  efficitur,  legem 
mosaicam  pertinere  etiam  ad  Juda3os  hosque  legi  isti  observundaa 
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adstrlctos  fuisse.  But  this  remark  seems  quite  idle,  since  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  doubted  that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  law.  We  can,  therefore,  acquiesce  only  in  the 
first-proposed  interpretation,  which  allows  their  full  force  alike 
to  the  separate  words,  and  to  the  context,  by  which  we  must  here 
be  especially  guided.  For  Hermann's  exposition  :  interventor  non 
est  unius  {i.  e.,  ubi  interventor  est,  ibi  duos  minimum  esse  opor- 
tet),  Deus  autem  unus  est — ergo  apud  Deum  cogitari  non  potest  in- 
terventor, can  scarcely  recommend  itself  to  any  one,  as  the  con- 
clusion is  clearly  wholly  illogical,  and  the  thought  altogether  un- 
scriptural. 

Ver.  21. — Paul  now  resumes  again  the  question  from  ver.  19  ; 
and  that  so  as  to  connect  his  discourse  with  the  therein-mentioned 
attributes  of  the  law ;  "  is,  then,  according  to  what  has  just 
been  said,  the  law  against  the  promises  of  Grod,  which  were  given  to 
Abraham  (ver.  16)  ?''  By  no  means  ;  that  would  be  the  case  only 
if  it  were  designed  to  communicate  a  new  life  to  man  ;  but  that  be- 
longs not  to  the  law,  which  is  merely  given  by  God  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  restrain  gross  transgressions,  and  to  prepare  for  Christ.  (Cf. 
on  the  article  before  Swdfj^evog,  the  passage  i.  7,  elolv  ol  Tapdaaovreg. 
— The  ^(jjoTToiTJaai  presupposes  that  the  natural  man  is  dead,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  law.  Cf.  Kom.  viii  3. — For  6v- 
T(jjg  F.G.  read  dXrjdeta,  doubtless  only  as  a  gloss.  The  position  of  the 
words  dv  etc  vofiov  rjv  differs  greatly  in  the  manuscripts.  The  collo- 
cation £/c  vofjiov  dv  rjv  has  A.B.  C.  for  vouchers,  and  is  justly  preferred 
by  Lachmann.) 

Ver.  22. — In  bold  words  Paul  so  represents  the  matter,  as  that 
God  had  purposely  left  all  under  sin,  and  had  not  removed  it  through 
the  law  in  order  to  manifest  his  grace  the  more  gloriously.  We  have 
the  same  idea  in  Rom.  xi.  32,  oweKXetoe  6  Qebg  rovg  -ndyrag  elg  dnel- 
detav,  cva  rovg  ndvTag  feAez/d^,  God  concluded  all,  etc.  We  can  lay 
no  stress,  with  Calvin  and  others,  on  the  neuter  rd  rrdvra  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Galatians,  since  in  the  second  half  mention  is  expressly 
made  of  the  TrLorevovreg  ;  the  expression  would  seem  merely  to  de- 
note the  human  race  collectively.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  (Rom. 
i.  5.)  But  "  the  Scripture"  stands  again  here,  as  iii.  8,  for  God,  the 
author  of  it,  and  of  the  law  in  it.  The  metaphor  of  a  prison  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  phrase  ovyKXekiv  vttS,  shut  up  under  ;  God  has  left 
man  in  the  power  of  his  master  ;  the  law  could  not  free  him  from 
it,  but  could  only  work  in  him  the  feeling  of  bondage  ;  God's 
grace  alone  could  release  him. — In  this  passage  the  only  source 
of  hesitation  is  the  circumstance  that  owekXeloe  seems  to  express 
a  Divine  agency  in  relation  to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  But  the 
sinful  state  of  man  is  here  presupposed  ;  it  is  only  maintained 
that  it  pleased,  God  not  at  once  to  destroy  again  that  state,  but  to 
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leave  man  for  a  time  in  sin,  and  send  deliverance  only  through  (/hrist. 
This  abandonment  of  man  to  sin,  however,  had  in  view  the  object 
of  suffering  the  consciousness  of  the  frightfulness  of  sin  first  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  mankind  in  all  its  force  ;  for  actual  deliverance  can 
attach  itself  only  to  the  yearning  to  be  free  from  it.  (The  dXXd 
connects  itself  thus  with  ver.  21,  "  but  it  was  not  so,  that  righteous- 
ness might  come  through  the  law  :  God  has  rather  concluded  all 
under  sin.") 

Ver.  23. — The  being  concluded  under  sin  is  thus  represented  as 
a  being  kept  and  reserved  until  the  time  of  the  revealing  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  faith.  But,  instead  of  the  above  vtto  diiapriav^  vno  vofiov 
stands  now.  This  change  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Paul  represents  the  law  as  the  power  which  brings  hidden  sin  to 
light,  and  thereby  home  to  the  conscience.  Sin  and  law  are,  there- 
fore, in  his  view  correlatives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  ver.  22 
the  discourse  was  of  all  mankind,  even  Gentiles,  while  the  law  was 
given  to  the  Jews  only;  for  that  vofiog  means  here  primarily  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Mosaic  law  is  clear  from  vers.  19  and  21.  Cer- 
tainly the  apostle's  entire  chain  of  argument  also  tends  primarily 
to  represent  the  relation  of  the  two  dispensations  of  the  old  and  new 
covenants  ;  yet  still,  all  that  holds  good  of  the  law  of  Moses  cer- 
tainly holds,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Korn.  ii.  14,  15),  and  must,  according  to  the  con- 
text, be  referred  also  to  this  general  law  of  humanity.  (As  the 
moTcg  is  here  described  as  one  ii^XXovoa  d7TOKa?ivil)07jvaL,  it  must  be 
understood  of  the  faith  revealed  as  a  system,  not  of  the  subjective 
state  of  faith  ;  for  the  latter  was  from  all  time  in  individuals,  even 
before  Christ,  as  iii.  6  shews. — On  the  collocation  of  the  concluding 
words  see  Bom.  viii.  18.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — Paul  concludes,  then,  after  this,  with  the  thought 
that  the  destination  of  the  law  was  to  lead  to  Christ ;  that,  there- 
fore, with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  and  the  dispensation  of  faith,  its 
office  ceased,  which  is  only  another  representation  of  ver.  19.  Kight- 
eousness  can  never  be  attained  by  the  law,  it  comes  only  by  faith. 
As  Paul  here  represents  the  law  as  educating  for  Christ  (iraLdaycjybg 
elg  XpcoTov)  so  did  the  Fathers  represent  philosophy  for  the  Gentiles, 
which  may  be  called  a  natural  law  ;  and,  in  fact,  genuine  philosophy 
exercised  a  similar  educating  influence  on  mankind  as  did  the  law 
of  Moses,  though  of  course  in  a  much  narrower  circle.  But  in 
TTaidayoyyog  is  couched  the  conception  not  merely  c^f  supervision, 
and  restraining  from  what  is  injurious,  but  that  of  bringing  up 
and  moulding.  Humanity  while  under  the  law,  is  afterwards 
(chap.  iv.  1,  seq.)  compared  with  a  minor,  who  requires  educa- 
tion ;  with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  it  is  considered  grown  up, 
mature  and  independent.     And,   as  in   the   race,  so  also  in  the 
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individual,  regeneration,  the  entry  of  Christ  into  the  inner  world, 
brings  necessarily  development  unto  consciousness  ;  without  regen- 
eration man  ever  remains  in  a  state  of  childhood. 

Vers.  26,  27. — Believers,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  under  the 
law,  because  they  are  sons  of  God,  and  they  are  such,  because  all 
those  baptized  have  put  on  Christ.  Baptism  unto  Christ,  is,  there- 
fore, here  conceived  in  its  profoundest  idea,  as  the  act  of  regeneration 
itself,  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  the  new  man  is  born  (Rom.  vi.  3). 
The  putting  on  Christ  {Xpiorbv  evdvaaodat)  is  a  description  of  what 
happens  in  the  new  birth.  This  expression,  borrowed  from  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ixi.  10),  denotes  the  most  intimate  ap- 
propriation of  Christ,  so  that  in  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  10,  to  put  on 
the  new  man  is  used  as  =  dvaKatvovodai,  being  renewed  ;  and  in  1 
Cor.  XV.  53,  54,  putting  on  immortality,  incorruption  {ddavaoiav^ 
d(f)6apoiav  evdvoaaSai)  denotes  the  change  of  the  mortal  body  into  the 
immortal  nature  of  corporeity.  But  with  whomsoever  Christ  joins 
himself,  to  him  he,  the  Son  of  God,  also  communicates  the  nature 
of  a  child  of  God.  But  Paul  names,  in  Rom.  viii.  14,  the  being  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (irvevijiaTt  Qeov  dyeodai)  as  the  character- 
istic sign  of  the  Son  of  God.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  slavishly- 
disposed  man  under  the  law  strives  to  keep  God's  commands 
through  fear  alone,  but  in  his  heart  loves  sin,  the  child  of  God 
performs  God's  will  through  inward  pleasure  and  joy,  out  of  love 
to  holiness. — In  the  conception  viol  Geov,  sons  of  God  (a  name 
substantially  equivalent  to  TEuva  0.,  only  that  the  former  expresses 
beyond  the  latter  the  idea  of  one  conscious,  grown  up),  two  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided.  First,  that  which  deprives  the  idea 
of  everything  distinctive,  and  lowers  it  to  a  merely  figurative  ex- 
pression, as  if  every  one  were  by  nature  a  child  of  God,  and  re- 
ceived through  Christ  only  the  consciousness  of  it.  Secondly, 
that  all  men  become,  through  the  new  birtli,  sons  of  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  himself  is  so.  The  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 
Christ  really  communicates  his  very  nature  to  man  in  the  new 
birth,  changes  them  into  himself,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  his 
Divine  nature  ;  but  just  because  man  receives  this  higher  life  hy 
communication  only,  whilst  Christ  possesses  it  originally  and  inde- 
pendently, man  is  never  called  son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as 
Christ,  who  is  and  remains  6  fjLovoyevrjg.  (See  in  the  Comm.  on  Luke 
i.  35.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — With  this  elevation  into  children  of  God  all  the 
distinctions  also  which,  while  out  of  Christ,  have  religious  or  po- 
litical significance  are,  in  their  religious  relations,  levelled  to 
believers ;  they  form  a  great  living  unity  in  Christ,  i.  e.,  one 
which  Christ  fills  with  his  Spirit  and  life.  Participation  in  this 
one  holy,  living  fellowship,  the  true  seed  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
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promises  are  given  (vers.  15,  16),  is  also  fhe  only  condition  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Divine  inheritance.  Thus  the  end  is  strictly 
connected  with  the  heginning  (ver.  15).  But  in  this  passage  it:  is, 
first  of  all,  surprising  that  we  have  rrdvrsg  elg  ears,  as  we  expect  tv, 
which  is  found,  it  is  true,  in  F.G.,  but  merely  as  a  correction.  We 
in  fact  find  in  the  gospels  ev  elvat  always  (John  x.  30,  xvii.  11,  21). 
The  masculine  is  doubtless  chosen  here  with  reference  to  ver.  16 
where  the  one  seed  is  called  Christ,  as  1  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  it  is 
not  essentially  different  from  ev,  for  the  masculine  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  a  distinction  of  personality.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  it  seems  erroneous  to  say  that  all  distinctions  are  abolished 
by  Christianity.  True,  the  contrast  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  abol- 
ished as  a  religious  distinction  (and  yet  even  tJiat  not  absolutely  ; 
see  the  remarks  on  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  iii.  11),  but  not  the 
general  human  one  of  man  and  wife  (i.  e.,  of  course,  not  in  the  phy- 
sical but  in  the  ethical  relation,  in  which  the  wife  appears  subor- 
dinate to  the  husband,  after  as  before),  nor  the  political  one  of 
freedom  and  slavery.  A  revolutionary  lust  of  liberty  might  think  it 
had  found  in  these  words  of  the  apostle  a  support  of  its  frenzied 
projects.  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  himself  in  other  places  speaks 
on  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  of  the  servant  to 
the  master  (1  Cor.  xi.  7,  seq.  ;  Eph.  v.  22,  seq. ;  Col.  iii.  18  ;  Eph. 
vi.  5,  seq.  ;  Col.  iii.  22,  seq.),  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  Paul  regards  these  contrasts  exclusively  in  their  ethico-re- 
ligious  aspects.  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  all  will 
become  one  in  Christ  in  every  relation.  (On  evi,  Col.  iii.  11  ;  Jam. 
i.  17,  which  the  elder  grammarians,  and  even  Fritzsche,  regard 
as  contracted  from  eveoti,  but  Winer,  with  Buttman,  takes  for  the 
apostrophized  ev,  ivi,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  14,  2,  Anm.) 

Chap.  iv.  1,  2. — In  what  follows,  down  to  ver.  T,  Paul  carries  out 
another  subordinate  idea,  to  which  the  preceding  mention  of  sonship 
and  inheritance  leads  him.  For  in  a  certain  point  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  men,  even  before  Christ,  are  children  of  God,  not  merely  as 
created  by  God  the  Father,  but  also  as  being  called  to  regeneration, 
and  consequently  furnished  with  the  capacity  for  it. 

But  as,  in  outward  life,  the  heir,  while  a  minor,  is  on  a  par  with 
the  servant,  though  he  is  the  lord  of  all  (of  the  whole  inheritance), 
BO  also  in  the  spiritual ;  it  was  requisite  for  maakind  first  to 
become  ripe  in  spirit,  before  Christ  could  come.  As  the  heir, 
while  a  minor,  is  subject  to  tutors,  so  mankind,  while  of  immature 
age,  are  under  the  law  as  a  ^^al6ay^^iy6q.  This  idea  is  very  re- 
markable, as  2)lainly  intimating  that  man,  even  without  and  before 
Christ,  therefore  while  yet  in  sin,  was  still  always  lord  of  alL 
True,  he  is  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  for  all  that  his  nobility  still 
shines  through.     In  the  Kvpioq  Trdvrojv,  lord  of  all,  namely,  there 
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probably  lies  a  reference  to  tbe  dominion  over  the  earth  bestowed  on 
man  (Gen.  i.  26  ;  Ps.  viii.  5),  which  in  Christ  was  fully  to  be  consum- 
mated, and  in  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  exercised  by  all  believers 
(Ver.  2,  eTTirponog  is  a  guardian  [Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  40  ;  ^lian  Y.  H 
iii.  26,  xiii.  44],  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  dead  or  absent  father 
OUovofiog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  steward  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  The  two  expressions  form  here  the  collective 
idea  of  conducting  or  leading  by  a  power  standing  between  God 
and  man,  namely,  of  a  naidayojybg  elg  Xpiarov.  To  refer  these  teach- 
ers of  minors  specially  to  prophets  or  priests,  is  unsuitable  ;  they 
merely  represent  the  law  in  general  ;  we  must  not  insist  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  expressions,  nor  on  the  use  of  the  plural. 
The  only  meaning  which  might  be  claimed  for  the  latter  would 
be  that  of  denoting  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  natural  law. — 
UpodeGfjita,  tempus  constitutum,  a  legal  term  frequent  in  the 
orators.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Undoubtedly  the  apostle  has  now  the  Jews  prima- 
rily in  his  mind  in  this  comparison,  so  that  rd  arotxela  rov  Koofiov, 
the  elements  of  the  world,  mean  the  institution  of  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
but,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  statement  holds  good  also  of  the 
Gentile  world,  which  shewed  itself  even  better  prepared  than  the 
Jews  ;  not  because  it  had  as  good  preparative  means,  but  because  it 
used  the  inferior  ones  more  faithfully.  The  "  fulness  of  time"  (an- 
swering to  the  TTgoOeofiLa  rov  -rrarpog  in  the  metaphor,  and  therefore 
to  be  taken  as  an  attainment  of  one's  full  age)  is  an  historical  event 
of  universal  importance  for  the  human  race,  nay,  the  turning-point 
of  the  old  and  new  time ;  so  that  Christ  forms  the  centre  of  the 
world^s  history,  in  which  all  the  radii  meet,  to  which  all  points 
before  him,  and  from  which  all  proceeds  after  him.  The  choice  of 
this  time  is  certainly  an  act  of  the  Divine  decree,  but  no  arbitrary 
one,  rather  one  determined  by  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity.  The  expression  nXrjpojfjLa,  fulness,  is  to  be  explained 
by  picturing  to  ourselves  that  a  space  of  time  is,  as  it  were, 
filled  up  by  the  flowing  in  of  time  until  the  terminus  ad  quern;  but 
it  also,  at  the  same  time,  intimates  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  event  of  Christ's  mission,  were  brought  to 
completion.  (See  on  the  phrase  irXripi^iia  rov  xpovov,  Ezek.  v.  2  ; 
Dan.  X.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  9.  It  can  by  no  means  be  referred,  as  owreXELa 
Tov  alu)vog,  to  the  latter  days,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for,  though 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  look  on  the  latter  days  as  having 
commenced  with  Christ's  advent  (sea  1  Cor.  x.  II),  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  Tr/lT/pw/xa  rov  XP^^^'^  or  rwv  KaipCyv.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  stand  as  in  Tobit.  xiv.  5  ;  tw^ TrXrjpojOojaL  Kaipol  rov 
alcov og .^  But  the  vrcb  rd  oroix^la  rov  Koofiov,  which  answers  in  the 
figure  to  the  vno  tmrponovg  koI  ohovoiiovg^  is  peculiar.     For  aroix^lov 
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means  elementum,  in  the  twofold  meaning  of  original  matter  (2  Pet. 
iii.  10),  and  first  principles  (Heb.  v.  12).  The  Fathers  adhered  to 
the  first  meaning,  and  referred  the  "  we"  to  the  Gentiles,  thus  re- 
ferring the  discourse  to  their  worship  of  nature  and  the  elements. 
"  We  served  under  the  elements  of  the  world"  would  mean  "  we 
were  subject  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  were  embodied  in  idols." 
But  Gentiles  are  not  here  immediately  referred  to  ;  the  vno  vofiov  in 
ver.  5,  and  the  orotx^ta,  to  which,  according  to  ver.  9,  the  converted 
Gentiles  fall  back,  rather  point  plainly  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which 
also  the  phrase  orotx^M  rov  Koofiov  in  Col.  ii.  8, 20,  refers.  Now,  how 
the  Old  Testament,  in  relation  to  the  gospel  can  be  called  Grotx^Ia, 
elementa^  the  first  steps  of  religious  life,  is  easily  comprehended  ; 
but  the  addition  icoofioVj  of  the  ivorld,  is  puzzling.  For  the  phrase 
has  the  collateral  idea  of  that  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  sin,  corrupt. 
(1  John  ii.  16.)  But  how  can  that  be  said  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  surely  is  a  Divine  institution,  although  a  subordinate  one  ? 
The  genitive  might  be  supposed  to  designate,  not  the  character  of 
the  GToix^la,  but  their  destination  for  the  education  of  the  world  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  dative,  or  et^,  must  necessarily  have  been  used. 
Or,  again,  it  might  be  supposed  allowable  to  assume,  that  Paul  by 
that  name  does  not  mean  to  designate  the  Old  Testament  per  se, 
but  only  the  rabbinical  variously-perverted  mode  of  interpreting  it, 
the. so-called  6evrepo)aeig  of  the  Scribes,  which  went  beyond  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses.  But,  according  to  iv.  10,  that  is  not  the  case.  He 
designates  the  purely  Mosaical  institutions  as  dadevTJ  koI  Trrw^a  orot- 
Xela,  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (ver.  9),  just  as  in  Heb.  vii.  18 
mention  is  made  of  something  daOevsg  koI  dv(x)(peXeg  in  the  law.  How- 
ever, these  epithets  still  seem  milder  than  the  addition  rov  icoopiov. 
For  dodevrjg  designates  merely  the  character  of  the  law,  as  unable 
to  impart  a  higher  power,  and  rcrc^xog  its  restricted  nature,  compared 
with  the  riches  of  the  gospel.  Both  are  so  ordered  by  God.  But 
the  addition  rhv  kooiiov  points  to  something  sinful.  This  mode  of 
expression  can  be  explained  only  by.  distinguishing  two  modes  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the 
literal  and  the  spiritual.  The  imvard  and  only  true  one,  recognizes 
in  its  rites  and  ordinances  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  more 
profound  ideas  ;  e.  g.,  in  circumcision  it  sees  the  inward  cleansing 
•of  the  soul,  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  etc. ;  if,  therefore,  it  does 
not  neglect  the  outward,  yet  it  always  takes  it  in  connexion  with  the 
underlying  idea.  The  outward  mode,  on  the  contrary,  stops  short 
at  actions  as  such,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  which 
lies  in  them.  Thus  the  Judaizers  ;  and  in  this  form  the  Old 
Testament  appeared  not  merely  as  the  beginning  of  the  Divine  life, 
but  as  subject  to  the  world,  as  poor  and  spiritless,  incapable  of 
amending  and  changing  the  heart.     But  we  cannot  consider  it  aa 
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a  charac  tens  tic  of  the  Old  Testament  in  itself,  that  it  contains  the 
OTotxela  Tov  Koafiov^  for,  in  its  essential  idea,  it  is  eternal,  imperish- 
able, and  complete,  as  a  work  of  the  living  God.  (Matth.  v.  17,  18.) 
Finding  such  expressions,  we  comprehend  how  so  many  could  take 
offence  at  Paul's  labours  ! 

Ver.  5. — From  this  yoke  Christ  has  redeemed  men  (iii.  13),  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  (iii.  26),  i,  e., 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  strength  unto  a  new  life,  iii.  14. — But  in  the 
description  of  Christ,  his  earthly  humility  is  (in  the  words  yevofievov 
kit  yvvaiKog  [nwK  niV^,  Job  xiv.  1],  yevo^evov  vnb  v6fj,ov)  contrasted 
with  the  majesty  which  is  denoted  in  the  name  "  the  Son  of  God." 
The  former  phrase  denotes  the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  per- 
haps with  a  thus  early  reference  to  Docetic  heresies  ;  as  the  Son 
of  God,  he  was  begotten  of  God,  as  man,  he  was  born  of  Mary.  The 
latter  represents  him  as  a  true  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  also 
destined  to  fulfil  the  law,  as  all  Israelites  were  obliged  to  do,  bearing 
his  yoke  also  (Acts  xv.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  1)  like  his  fellow-men.  But 
wherefore  this  addition  ?  For  the  mere  designation  of  his  low- 
liness,  the  ^rs^  clause  would  have  sufficed  ;  besides,  the  tva  rovg 
vnb  vojjLov  E^ayopdaxiy  that  he  may  ransom  those  undtr  the  law^  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  repetition  of 
vno  vofiov  cannot  possibly  be  accidental  and  unmeaning.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  by  it  Paul  means  to  point  to  the  complete, 
active  and  passive  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ,  the  culminating 
point  of  which  was  his  death.  By  his  perfect  righteousness  in  life 
and  death  he  redeemed  the  slaves  of  the  law,  since  by  faith  Ms 
righteousness  becomes  their  righteousness,  his  being  their  being  ; 
the  Son  of  God  by  communicating  himself  makes  others  sons  of  God. 
(The  reading  yew^fievov  has  but  slight  authorities  in  its  favour,  and 
originated  doubtless  in  a  wish  to  escape  the  double  yevofievov.. — On 
vlodeaia  see  at  Eom.  viii.  15.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — Since,  then,  believers  are  children  of  God,  God  has 
sent,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  Kom.  v.  5,  poured  out  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  hearts.  Usteri  writes  on  this  passage,  that  we  expect  rather 
the  converse,  viz.,  "  because  God  has  sent  us  the  Spirit,  we  are 
God's  children."  No  doubt  the  Spirit  effects  also  regeneration  it- 
self ;  but  the  question  here  is  of  a  higher  form  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  which  connects  itself  only  with  the  new  birth,  just  as  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  supposes  earlier  and-more 
general  influences  of  the  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  the  apostles.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  altogether  inappropriate  to  take  on  in  the  mean- 
ing that,  and  to  consider  as  the  sense  of  the  verse  the  su^'gestion  to 
the  readers  of  a  proof  of  their  adoption  by  God,  proceeding  from 
their  own  experience,  as  if  it  were  written  "  But,  that  ye  are  chil- 
dren of  God  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  that — ."     This  view 
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Kiickert  has  again  defended,  after  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Eoppe, 
Morus,  and  Flatt.  But  the  entire  absence  of  any  grounds  for  this 
supplement,  if  nothing  else,  renders  it  unworthy  of  approval. 
(The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  designated  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  described  as  especially  belonging  to  the  vlolg  Qeov. 
— 'Ufiojv,  here  quite  unexpected,  is  preferable,  being  vouched  for 
by  A.C.D.F.G.,  to  the  vfiojv  of  the  text,  rec,  which  is  only  put  for 
^pjv  on  account  of  sore. —  The  Kpd^ov  'Al3(3d,  6  rraTrjp,  would  seem 
only  to  characterize  the  Spirit  as  a  truly  child-like  Spirit  of  love, 
which  teaches  to  adore  God  as  Father.  On  the  reasons  for  the 
application  of  the  Hebrew  form,  see  at  Kom.  viii.  15.  With  the 
assumption  that  the  child-like  lisp  in  the  word  was  thought  signifi- 
cant may  be  combined  Winer's  opinion,  that  the  well-known  prayers 
began  with  Abba,  so  that  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus  :  "  Who 
teaches  us  to  pray  in  child-like  mind  and  child-like  form." — Yer. 
7.  The  transition  of  the  discourse  into  the  second  person  singu- 
lar is  meant  to  individualize  the  representation^  i.  e.,  "  each  single 
one  of  my  readers,  of  whom  what  has  been  said  holds  good/' — KA?/- 
pov6[.iog  refers  us  back  again  to  iii.  15,  to  the  metaphor  of  the  will. 
— In  the  concluding  words  the  readings  differ  very  much.  The  usual 
reading  is  G£oi5  dtd  Xpcarovj  A.B.  read  merely  Sid  Qeovy  F.Q.  did  0tov 
XpioTov.  Lachmann  has,  in  accordance  with  his  critical  principles, 
preferred  the  reading  did  Qeov.  Since  Semler,  however,  most  critics 
are  justly  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  readings  is  best 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  originally  ical  KXripovoiiog  only 
stood  ;  and  that  then  the  copyists,  for  the  explanation  of  this  some- 
what bold-looking  conclusion,  added  now  one  word,  now  another,) 


§  7.  Hagar  and  Sabah  Types  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel. 

(iv.  8— V.  1.) 

Paul  might  have  here  closed  his  doctrinal  discussion,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  gospel  being  completely  developed.  But 
his  zeal  is  yet  unsatisfied  ;  he  addresses  himself  anew  to  the  Gala- 
tians, just  as  he  did  iii.  1,  seq.,  reminds  them  of  their  former  con- 
dition and  their  former  experiences,  and  finally,  iv.  21,  seq.,  proceeds 
to  yet  another  consideration  of  the  great  question  from  a  com- 
pletely different  point  of  view.  He  reminds  them  first  (vers.  8,  9) 
of  their  former  Gentile  life,  whence  it  appears  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  by  far  of  the  Galatian  Christians  were  formerly 
Gentiles,  who,  however,  might  perhaps,  as  proselytes  of  righteousness 
or  of  the  Gate,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  knov.iedge  of  the  one  true  God,  which  came  to  them  by  Chris- 
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tianity,  delivered  them  from  that  false  faith.  Now,  Paul  proves  from 
this  contrasting  of  their  earlier  unconverted  and  present  converted 
state,  how  contradictory,  how  unnatural  it  would  he,  if  tJieyj  who 
were  delivered  by  Christ,  should  betake  themselves  to  another  form  of 
slavery,  namely,  that  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly rudiments  of  religious  life.  That  thus  the  oroLxdO'  have  no 
refei-ence  to  Gentile  idolatry  is  quite  clear,  for  ver.  10  describes  un- 
mistakably the  Jewish  economy,  to  which  the  Galatians  had  turned 
back.  (See  at  iv.  3.)  Finally,  eld&Teg^  yvovreg,  and  yvG)a6evT£g  form  a 
climax  ;  the  first  denotes  the  more  merely  outward  knowledge,  that 
God  is  ;  the  second  internal  essential  knowledge  in  activity  ;  and 
the  third  passive  knowledge  in  love,  in  which  God  is  the  acting 
power.  (See,  on  the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  in  knowledge, 
the  remarks  at  the  entirely  similar  passage  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  where  also 
all  three  expressions  stand,  as  here,  side  by  side.) 

The  knowing,  without  having  previously  been  known  of  God, 
t.  e.,  penetrated,  filled,  by  him,  is  ever  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is, 
as  such,  without  love  ;  we  know  God  and  Divine  things  so  far  only 
as  we  love  them.  The  interpretations  agniti  a  Deo^  or  even  cognos- 
cere/acti,  i.  e.,  a  Deo  ad  cognitionem  sui  adducti,  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible. See  the  remarks  on  the  above-cited  passage.  (Yer.  8.  (Pvoei 
is  wanting  inconsiderable  in  MSS.  only,  but  the  text.  rec.  puts 
the  negative  before  ^vae^.  A.B.C.D.E.F.  however,  .sustain  the  later 
position,  which  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  preferable.  The  meaning  too 
is  better  ;  for  Paul  does  not  deny  in  every  sense,  that  they  are  God's 
[see  on  1  Cor.  viii.  5],  but  only  that  they  are  so  in  their  (pvoLgy  i.  e., 
their  true  nature. — Ver.  9.  The  rrug  emarperpere  ndXiVj  how  do  ye 
turn  hacJc,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  Galatian 
Christians  had  already  as  proselytes,  become  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  following  nd/av  dvojdev  surprises  us  ;  it  is 
pleonastic,  but  explicable  from  the  desire  to  make  the  relapse  as 
prominent  as  possible.  For  there  is  nowhere  found  any  hint  of  an 
earlier  relapse,  so  that  this  would  be  the  second.  Similar  pleonastic 
passages  with  TrdXcv  and  dvodev  or  ek  devrepov  are  found.  Wisdom 
xix.  6  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  42  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  121  ;  Xen.  Anab.  i. 
10,  10.  See  Winer  on  this  passage. — On  diXerSj  see  at  i.  7  ;  the 
word  marks  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  act.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  what  follows  Paul  mentions  particular  Jewish 
customs,  to  the  observance  of  which  the  Galatians  had  returned. 
It  is  striking  that  circumcision,  on  which  assuredly  the  Judaists 
laid  most  stress,  is  wanting.  This  is  not  to  be  explained,  with 
Riickert,  by  the  assumption  that  Paul  intended  to  mention  such 
customs  only  as  wore  common  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  certainly 
no  relapse  into  heathenism  was  apprehended  ;  nor  by  the  assumption 
that  the  Galatians,  as  proselytes,  were  already  circumcised,  and  conse- 
VoL.  IV.— 36 
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quently  could  not  relapse  into  that  error ;  ver  2  is  against  that 
Eather,  the  customs  mentioned  stand,  by  synecdoclie,  for  all  the 
customs.  The  rjiiepaL^  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  Sabbaths,  f^riveg, 
the  new  moons,  Kaipoi^  longer  festival  seasons,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the 
feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  which  were  celebrated  for  eight  days  suc- 
cessively, hiavToiy  in  fine,  the  years  of  jubilee.  The  first  three  sea- 
sons are  also  adduced  at  Col.  ii.  16.  Finally,  the  solemnization  in 
itself  is  not  blamed  (even  the  early  church  had  its  festivals) ;  but 
the  superstitious  belief ,  that  it  Was  necessary  to  salvation.  This  is 
also  intimated  by  ■napaTTjQeTaOai,  superstitiose  observare,  a  word  that 
elsewhere  in  tbe  New  Testament,  both  in  the  active  and  middle 
forms,  means  "to  lie  in  ambush."  See  Mark  iii.  2;  Luke  vi.  7, 
xiv.  1,  XX.  20.  (Ver.  11.  In  the  passage  iii.  3,  Paul  represented  tbe 
faith  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Galatians  as  vain  ;  and  heix  his 
labours  with  them.  In  ver.  19  he  declares  that  the  labour  must 
be  begun  anew. — The  construction  (irjTCGyg  KenorriaKa  expresses  that 
what  he  fears,  has  already  happened,  has  not  yet  to  happen.  In 
(polSovfiat  V flag  we  have  an  attraction,  vfidg  being  received  from 
the  following  clause.  [See  Winer's  Gr.,'§  66,  5,  and  in  the  Comm. 
on  this  passage.]  Still  there  is  tbe  harshness,  that  the  word  thus 
received  is  not  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause,  as  is  usual 
in  similar  cases,  and  as  in  the  examples  adduced  by  Winer,  uhi 
supra.  But  this  interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  is  yet  to 
be  preferred  to  Kiickert's  opinion,  wbo  takes  (f)o(3oviJiaL  vfidg :  "  I  am 
alarmed  for  you,"  which  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  following  jjLrJTrojg  k.  t.  A.  The 
thought,  "  I  fear  for  you,"  would  have  required  the  mention  of  the 
loss  which  the  Galatians  ^AemseZve^  suffered,  not  Paul. 

Ver.  12. — To  give  force  to  his  exhortation,  Paul  beseeches  the 
Galatians  to  become  as  he  was,  since  he  had  become  as  they  were. 
To  refer  those  words  merely  to  the  love  between  Paul  and  the  Gala- 
tians, as,  besides  Luther,  Brenz,  and  Beza,  Grotius  too,  Morus,  and 
others,  do,  making  the  sense,  "  Love  me  as  I  love  you,"  is  plainly 
inadmissible,  as  the  ylveodai  dyg  expresses  a  more  special  idea,  in 
which  we  can  only  imagine  love  acting  as  a  motive.  The  words  in 
this  passage  are  paralleled  1  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  1,  where  it  is  said : 
uLfirjrat  fiov  yiveode,  become  followers  of  me.  The  yiveode  (hg  tyw  can 
be  taken  only  as  calling  upon  the  Galatians  to  place  themselves  in 
that  freedom  in  which  Paul  stood.  But  how  can  Paul  say,  Kaycj  cjg 
vfietg  ?  is  tyevofirjv  to  be  supplied,  or  the  future  ?  As  on  precedes, 
the  former  only  is  allowable  ;  the  apostle  grounds  on  his  own  con- 
duct his  exhortation  to  the  Galatians  tp  act  thus  also.  But  what 
did  that  conduct  consist  in  ?  Paul  had  surely  neither  become  a 
Gentile,  according  to  the  earlier  position  of  the  Galatians,  nor  a 
Jew,  according  to  their  'present  one.   To  me  it  is  more  probable  that 
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ke  liad  in  view  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  in  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  in  which  he  ever  sought  to  place  himself 
in  the  existing  position  of  his  hearers. 

He  now  makes  a  somewhat  similar  claim  on  his  hearers  in  re- 
spect to  their  relation  to  him  :  "  as  I  always  accommodated  myselt 
to  your  level,  so  do  ye  now  accommodate  yourselves  to  mine." — The 
words  ddsXcpolj  dtoixai  vficov^  are  best  taken  by  themselves,  without 
joining  dSeXcpoi  to  vyLslq,  as  some  manuscripts  do.  But  the  concluding 
words,  ovdev  fie  rjSiKTJoarej  are  still  obscure  through  their  brevity. 
True,  the  clause  awakens  no  difficulty  on  the  ground  that  the  infi- 
delity of  the  Galatians  had  offended  Paul  ;  for  in  that  infidelity  he 
saw  no  personal  injury,  but  only  an  ofience  against  the  Lord.  But 
the  connexion  is  not  clear.  We  may  supply  with  Winer,  "  I  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  but  I  say  and  do  all  out 
of  love  to  you."  Kiickert  thinks  the  declaration  of  Paul  that  they 
had  not  injured  him,  would  but  serve  to  call  upon  them  not  to  draw 
back  from  him  in  fear.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  seems 
to  be  this  :  "  You  have  in  other  cases  done  everything  after  my  will, 
you  certainly  will  do  it  in  this  case  also."  The  decision  remains  in- 
deed uncertain  ;  but  the  following  verses  favour  our  assuming  such 
a  litotes  in  the  words. 

Yers.  13,  14. — As  in  iii.  1,  seq.,  Paul  again  reminds  the  Gala- 
tians of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  him  earlier, 
namely,  as  an  ang-el  of  God,  yea,  as  Christ  himself,  {.  e.,  with  the 
greatest  veneration  and  love  (see  2  Cor.  v.  20)  :  and  yet  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  glory 
of  his  preaching.  Paul  appeared  in^^Galatia  in  infirmity,  and  under 
temptations  ;  but  they  did  not  despise  the  apostle  on  those  ac- 
counts ;  they  well  knew  how  to  recognize  the  precious  kernel  in  the 
mean  husk. 

The  chief  question  here  is  what  is  the  daOeveLa  rrjg  aapKog,  infirmity 
of  the  fiesh,  and  the  Treipaofibg  h  r^  aapKi,  temptation  in  the  flesh? 
To  refer  them  to  persecutions  alone  we  are  forbidden  not  merely  by 
the  reiteration  of  "  flesh,"**^  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  surely 
persecutions  could  not  well  have  occurred  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  Galatia  ;  they  usually  began  only  when  the  gospel 
spread.  To  me,  with  Riickert,  it  seems  alone  correct  to  refer  the  lan- 
guage to  bodily  infirmity  and  trials  arising  therefrom,  so  that  this 
passage  is  parallel  with  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.  We  must  not  figure  to 
ourselves  Paul  as  of  giant  colossal  frame,  but  rather  as  weakly.  See 
Tholuck's  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Stud,  for  1835,  part  ii.  p. 
364,  seq.  Next,  the  expression  to  irporepov — from  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had 

*  See  the  parallel  passage  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  where,  however,  edp^  is  wanting,  and  th« 
exclusive  reference  is  certainly  to  persecutions. 
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been  twice  in  Galatia— is  here  to  be  noticed.  See  on  this  point 
Riickert's  remarks  in  the  Magazine,  p.  116,  against  Bottger's  arbi- 
trary expositions.  See  his  Beitrage,  3d  part,  p.  9.  (Ver.  13.  Am  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense  :  "  during,  under  the  circumstances,^'  as  in 
6td  vvKra,  6td  %g«j[za5i^a. — Ver.  14.  Yor  neipaofjiov  fiov,  A.B.D.F.G.  read 
vfiiov,  which  Lachmann  has  received,  but  the  ev  rj  ooqkI  fiov  follow- 
ing does  not  permit  us  to  receive  this  reading,  which  rests  probably 
on  the  error  of  a  copyist.  Semler,  Winer,  and  Rtickert  also  strike 
out  jLiov,  and  regard  both  pronouns  as  spurious  additions.) 

Ver.  15. — Here  the  reading  :  rig  ovv  rjv  k.  t.  A.,  gives  no  very  good 
sense,  unless  TiV  be  taken  in  the  sense  oi -nooog.  But  A.B.C.F.G. 
read  ttov  for  rt^,  and  in  A.C.  r]v  is  also  wanting,  whilst  F.G.  have  xi 
The  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  with  the  later  critics,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  :  "  where  is  then  the  blessedness  in  which  ye  then 
were  ?"  {MaKapianog  is  found  also  in  Rom.  iv.  6.)  Only  the  rjv  ex- 
cites some  doubt,  as,  on  the  assumption  that  nov  was  the  original 
reading,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  rjv  or  ^  could  have  come  in. 
Now  Paul  describes  his  grief  hyperbolically  (el  dwarov)  when  he 
says,  that  they  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  to  him  what  was 
dearest  to  them.   (See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  35.    Terent.  Adelph.  iv.  5,  67.) 

Vers.  16,  17. — In  order  to  represent  to  the  Galatians  their  change 
of  mind  as  deserving  of  entire  reprobation,  Paul  further  compares 
his  conduct  with  that  of  the  Judaists,  to  whom  they  had  given  them- 
selves up.  In  Paul  there  was  a  sincere,  .pure,  zeal ;  he  sought  to 
win  the  souls  of  men  for  God  ;  the  Judaists  too  icere  zealous,  but 
they  sought  to  win  the  souls  of  men/or  themselves,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  party  and  acquire  consideration.  "  Could  I,  therefore, 
have  become  your  enemy  (that  is,  hateful  to  you),  because  I  work 
in  truth,  and  (we  must  supply)  can  those  be  jour  friends  ?"  Zeal 
Paul  certainly  concedes  to  them,  not  a. pure  one,  however  {^rjXovaiv 
ov  KaXCd^'),  but  a  selfish  one.  (ZrjXovv  rivd  cannot  here  mean  ''  to  envy 
one,"  but  "  to  busy  oneVself  about  one,  to  seek  zealously  to  win 
him  over,"  2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  1.)  But  what  follows  is  not 
quite  clear  :  dXXd  (imo  potius)  EKKXetaaL  vfidg  Sekovaiv,  for  that  vfjidg 
is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  rj[j,dg  of  the  text,  rec,  all  the  later  critics 
agree.  But  to  what  does  the  act  of  exclusion  refer  ?,  "  From 
the  church,"  "  from  Christian  fellowship,"  or  "  from  me,"  might 
be  supplied.  But  these  all  substantially  coincide,  for  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  only  with  the  true  apostles  and  their  genuine 
doctrine.  But  that  separation  from  Paul  personally  is  the  most 
immediate  reference  is  shewn  by  the  conclusion:  tva  avrovg  ^r^XovrSy 
"instead  of  me,  you  are  to  join  yourselves  to  them,  make  them 
the  goal  of  your  endeavours."  But  here  the  indicative  after  Iva, 
which  is  also  found  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  raises  a  difficulty.  Fritzsche  (on 
Matthew  p.  837)  proposed,  therefore,  to   take   Iva  in  these  pas- 
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sa^s  as  =  ^^  where ;"  "  quo  in  statu,  i.  e.,  ubi  a  me  estis  abali- 
enati,  illos  studios^  appetitis/'  But  Winer  justly  rejects  this  as 
forced,  and  explains  the  unusual  construction  by  the  waning  genius 
of  the  language,  under  the  influence  of  which  Paul  wrote,  and  which 
makes  itself  especially  remarkable  in  a  laxer  use  of  the  particles. 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  b,  1,  p.  259.) 

Ver.  18. — Now  Paul,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  thinks  the  zeal  of 
the  Galatians  in  itself  very  praiseworthy,  and  certainly  would  not 
damp  it,  remarks  that  zeal  is  good,  when  it  arises  in  a  good  cause, 
and  is  persevering,  not  merely  in  his  presence^  but  also  in  his  ah- 
'^ence.  (It  maybe  doubted  whether  ^rjlovoOai  should  be  taken  as  pas- 
sive or  middle.  Eiickert  takes  it  decided^  as  passive,  thus  *'  to 
be  the  object  of  ^rjlog^  to  be  pursued  with  zeal"  But  the  context 
does  not  favor  that  view ;  if  the  ^riXovoiv  vfidg  immediately  preceded, 
w^  might  suppose  Paul  to  continue  thus  :  ^'^  It  is  good  to  be  pur- 
sued with  zeal,"  but,  as  ^r]XovT€  precedes,  the  discourse  must,  in  what 
follows,  also  refer  exclusively  to  the  zeal  of  the  Galatians  them- 
selves, Winer  claims  for  i^rjXovodai  the  meaning  "  to  be  reciprocally 
zealous  ;"  but  this  too  is  at  variance  with  what  follows,  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  Galatians  can  alone  be  referred  to.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  be  put  as  perfectly  =  ^rjXovvJ) 

Ver.  19. — Hereupon  Paul,  in  the  overflow  of  his  feeling,  addresses 
the  Galatians  as  his  children,  whom  he  has  begotten  as  father 
through  the  word  of  truth  (James  i.  18),  and  whom  he  (by  giving 
another  turn  to  the  figure)  bears  on  his  heart  as  a  mother,  and  brings 
to  the  birth  with  travail  anew,  until  they  entirely  answer  to  their 
Christian  character,  i.  €.,  until  Christ  has  acquired  a  form  ia  their 
hearts.  It  is  self-evident  that  here  the  reference  to  the  new  man, 
Christ  in  us  (Gal.  ii.  20),  is  to  be  maintained,  not  the  mere  com- 
munication of  doctrine,  the  completion  of  instruction.  The  only 
question  is,  how,  under  this  conception  of  regeneration,  dxpig  ov^  is  to 
be  taken.  For  regeneration  seems  to  be  an  act,  which  either  is  or  is 
not ;  but  here  a  continuous  activity  of  travail  is  represented,  which 
but  gradually  attains  its  end  (fJi^opcprj  XQiorov), '  We  may  suppose  that 
this  state  appeared  in  such  a  light  to  Paul,  that  the  new  life  in  man 
(the  conception)  begins,  it  is  true,  suddenly,  but  does  not,  except  by 
degrees,  form  and  fashion  itself  to  a  truly  personal  and  conscious 
life  ;  at  first  Christ  works  only  in  man  by  his  power  ;  but  there 
proceeds  from  this  energy  a  higher  form  of  personality ;  the  man 
lives  also  in  Christ,  Paul  here  directs  the  Galatians,  as  to  the 
aim  of  his  labour  in  the  Spirit,  to  this  completion  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  would  secure  them  from  such  relapses  as  threatened 
them. 

Ver.  20. — In  order  to  express  to  them  his  love  as  <;ordially  as 
possible,  Paul  further  utters  the  wish  to  be  with  them,  and  to  be 
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able,  by  changes  of  the  voice,  to  lay  before  them  more  immediately 
than  writing  admits  of,  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  un- 
certainty and  doubt  on  their  account.  (The  rjOeXov  r=  TjvxofirjVf 
Kom.  ix.  3,  or  tPwXofiriv,  Acts  xxv.  22. — ^cjvtjv  dXXd^ai  is  commonly 
t'X[)lained  only  of  the  form  of  instruction  and  censure,  but  that  might 
siu-ely  have  been  by  ivriting  adjusted  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  refen-ed  altogether  and  specially  to  the  voice, 
the  nature  and  modulations  of  which  are  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  tone  of  mind. — ^K-nopavjiaL  is  to  be  taken  as  passive.  "  I 
am  brought  into  embarrassment  in  regard  to  you.''  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  communicate  myself  to  you  so  entirely  as  I  could 
wish.) 

Vers.  21-23. — After  this  more  personal  and  affectionate  addresses 
(vers.  12-20)  Paul  returns  to  the  form  of  demonstration,  with  a  re- 
sumption of  vers.  9,  10.  ."Ye  who,  as  I  sa,id  above,  wish  to  -be 
again  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  understand  the  law  ?  why,  it  speak- 
eth  against  you  and/or  me  !"  And  now  Paul  argues  from  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  and  of  his  sons.  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  JIagar,  who^ 
was  a  slave  ;  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Sarah,  the  free,  legitimate  wife  of 
Abraham  ;  Ishmael  was  begotten  according  to  natural  inclination 
alone  and  in  the  usual  way  (icard  odgKa^  Gen.  xxi.  9,  xvii.  19);  Isaac,, 
on  the  contraiy,  was  born  of  the  barren  Sarah  when  she  was  ninety, 
Abraham  one  hundred  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a  Divine  promise 
(Gen.  XV.  4,  xvii.  16,  xviii.  10)  and  by  Divine  power  (Rom.  iv.  19, 
seq.)  (Ver.  21.  B.D.E.F.G.  read  dvaytv^otcere  in  lieu  of  dKovere, 
But  that  seems  to  be  merely  a  correction  by  such  copyists  as  trans- 
Lited  d/fovere  "  hear  ye  not  ?"  and  applied,  we  may  suppose,  the  hear- 
ing to  the  reading  in  the  congregation.  But  Paul  supposes  the 
history  to  be  known ;  dfcovere  here  means  "  da  ye  not  then  under- 
stand what  the  Old  Testament  relates  ?"  after  the  analogy  of  arw^ 
Deut.  xxviii.  49  ;  Jer.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  24-26. — Paul  uow  applies  this  history  to  the  relation  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  thence  developes  their  character.. 
But  before  we  investigate  more  closely  Paul's  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  let  us  first  con- 
sider  the  details  of  the  interpretation  which  is  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham.  First,  it  is  said  d  nvd  tcriv  dXlrjyopovfievay. 
i:  e  ,  this  history  means  something,  beyond  the  mere  literal  import 
of  the  words :  they  contain  a  deeper  meaning.  Suidas  inter- 
pjets  dXXrjyopia  ?]  nercuptopdy.  dXka  Xeyov  to  ygafijiia  koI  dXXo  to  vorjfia^ 
Hesychius  :.  dXXo  n  -napd  to  dKavofj^evov  viroduKinrnvaa..  In  the  Fathers 
the  words  npo^ohyyta^  Qecj^la^  dvayGyyla,  are  also  used  in  the  same  oi 
a  nearly-related  sense  ;^'  but  the  result  of  the  allegorical  interpreta- 

•  See  Tliolufik-'a,  first  Supp.  to  tlxe  CoiiimL  oatke  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  p.  22,  se% 
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tion  is  called  vnovota^  the  underlying  meaning.  The  two  women, 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  continues  Paul,  are  two  covenants  which  God  has 
established  with  man.  (AiaOT/Ac?/  cannot  here  retain  the  meaning  f 
"testament,  promise  of  an  inheritance,"'  because  the  latter  is  not 
applicable  to  the  law  of  Moses^  it  is  here  merely  =  r\^^;:^S')  Hagar, 
the  slave,  means  the  one  of  these  covenants,  the  law,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  Mount  Sinai,  and  proceeded  thence  as  from  its  centre. 
This  law  is  now,  by  this  comparison  with  Hagar,  represented  as 
a  mother  who  communicates  her  status  to  her  children  ;  the  slave 
can  bear  only  slaves.  This  is  denoted  by  the  addition  "  gen- 
dering to  bondage"  {el^  dovXeiav  yevvCjGa-\)^  viz.,  the  covenant,  and 
ver.  25  the  dovXevei  pier  a  tu>v  teicvov  avrygy  is  in  bondage  loith  her 
children.  Sarah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  woman,  who  therefore 
bears  free  children,  represents  the  other  covenant.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  hence  called  ji^^TTyp  rjiiCdv^  so.  TTiarevovrcjv  ;  all  believers  thus 
bear  likewise  the  character  of  the  institution  to  which  they  be- 
long. But,  besides  this  parallel,  Paul  further  uses  for  denoting  the 
two  covenants  the  names  rj  vvv  and  ^  dvo)  'lepovaaXrui.  We  are  not 
to  understand  by  this  expression  an  antithesis  between  the  low- 
lying  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  higher  citadel  of  Zion,  or 
between  the  old  Salem  in  the  time  of  Melchisedec  (Gen.  xiv.  18) 
and  the  later  Jerusalem,  as  all  later  interpreters  acknowledge  :  it 
opposes  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  had  its  centre  in  that  city  and  the  temple  in 
it,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  expressions  vvv  and  dvG)  =  therefore  yiftvoc 
and  cTT-Qvpai^io^,  which  latter  name  occurs  Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Eev.  xxi.  2.. 
How  far  we  are  to  understand  this  new  Jerusalem  as  something 
real  cannot  be  considered  until  we  come  to  explain  the  Revelation, 
which  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  new  or  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem ;  it  is  here  sufficient  to  regard  it  in  general  only  as  a  type  of 
the  city  of  the  Faithful,  as  the  TroXireviia  i,v  ovpavolg  (Phil.  iii.  20), 
thus  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Spirit  working  in  it.  Had  Paul  understood  nothing  7^eal  by 
it,  no  comparison  between  the  New  Testament  constitution  and 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  could  have  been  drawn.  The  Rabbis, 
too,  who  often  use  this  representation,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  like  Isaiah  liv.  11,  12,  Ix.  18,  Ixii.  6, 
Ezek.  xlviii.,  understood  something  real  by  the  term  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. (See  the  passages  in  the  well-known  writings  of  Schcittgen, 
Lightfoot,  Bertholdt,  and  Winer,  in  the  Comm.  page  113.  The 
closer  consideration  of  the  Rabbinical  ideas  we  also  defer  to  the 

*  See  on  (hadiJKTi,  with  the  epithets  TzaXaid,  Tvpurfj,  Kacvy,  devrepa^  via,  Matth.  xxvi 
28;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  14;  Heb.  viii.  7,  8,  ix.  15,  xii.  24. 
f  On  yevvui;  applied  to  women^  see  Luke  u  13,  57, 
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exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.)  Thus,  then,  we  have  remaining 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  details  only  the  words  (in  verse  25)  rb 
yap  "Ayap  I^ivd  opog  earlv  ev  t§  ^ApajSla,  ovoroixsl  de,  k.  t.  A.,  which 
clearly  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  remark, 
of  a  merely  parenthetical  clause.  Could  we  indeed  adopt  the  read- 
ing TO  yap  Itvd  opog  eorlvy  which  Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of 
C.F.G.  has  put  in  the  text,  every  difficulty  would  vanish  ;  but  the 
context  will  by  no  means  permit  its  reception,  not  to  mention  that 
A.D.E.  vouch  for  the  common  reading,  and  the  supposition  is  but 
too  probable  that  it  was  adopted  only  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the 
common  one.  For  the  yap  imperatively  requires  something  which 
lays  a  foundation  in  some  way  for  verse  24 ;  but  the  mere  remark 
thai;  Sinai  is  a  mountain  of  Arabia  can  prove  nothing.  According 
to  the  commbn  reading,  however,  a  sort  of  proof  is  couched  in  the 
words  :  "  the  word  Hagar  (ro  not  rj),  namely,  means  in  Arabia  the 
mountain  Sinai."  Now  the  word  means  in  Arabic  *'  a  rock"  (see 
V/iner  on  this  passage) ;  Sinai  might  therefore,  well  be  so  called  by 
the  natives,  though  definite  proofs  of  it  are  wanting.'-*'  But,  at  all 
events,  we  must  not  refer  it  to  any  kindred  names  of  cities  or  na- 
tions, since  all  is  to  be  referred  to  Mount  Sinai.  The  proper  ety- 
mology of  the  name  nirj  is,  however,  it  is  well-known,  totally  different; 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  ^^  to  flee."  (See  Gesenius  in  the  Lex.  on 
this  word.)  Finally,  it  is  said  of  Hagar,  in  the  sense  pointed  out, 
ovaroLxel  ry  vvv  'lepovoaXrui,  she  coincides  with  the  Jerusalem  that  now 
is.  IvaToixelv  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament  ;  it  means 
"  to  go  together  with  one  another,  to  go  in  a  row,"  then  "  to  coin- 
cide with,  to  be  in  concord  with,  to  answer  to."  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  is  brought  into  comparison  with,  first,  Sinai,  and 
then  Jerusalem  ;  the  two  correspond  with  one  another,  since  both 
places  may  be  considered  as  centres  of  the  Old  Testament  life.  (The 
grammatical  construction  is,  finally,  not  quite  regular,  for  after  i^la 
pbiv  in  verse  24,  tTt:pa  6e  should  have  followed  in  verse  26  ;  but  Paul 
lets  the  figure  drop,  as  being  self-evident,  and  names  directly  the 
thing  compared.) 

We  may  now,  after  this,  consider  more  closely  Paul's  conduct  in 
the  allegorical  treatment  of  this  passage  of  the  Old  l^estament. 
The  general  observations  on  the  mode  of  treating  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  as  already  remarked  on  1  Cor.  x.  1,  we  defer  until 
the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  referring,  by  the  way, 
to  the  already-cited  first  appendix  of  Tholuck  to  this  epistle. 
For,  if  this  passage  involved  merely  a  common  ty[)ical  applica- 
tion, such  as  we  have  often  already  found  occasion  to  mention,  it 
would  require  no  further  consideration  ;    but  it  has  peculiarities 

♦  The  famous  chief  city  of  Idumea,  Petra,  "  The  Rock  City,"  is,  in  Arabic,  Elhhagar. 
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that  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  True,  the 
typical  application  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, has  nothing  extraordinary.  The  places  where  the  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  where  it  found  its  abiding  centre  in  the  Temple,  could 
be  most  fitly  put  for  the  institution  of  the  law  itself.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  Sarah,  and  especially  of  Hagar,  for  such  a  purpose, 
seems  surprising  ;  it  would  seem  that  every  free  woman  and  every 
bond  woman,  who  had  descendants  by  one  man,  might  with  equal 
justice  be  referred  to  in  the  same  manner. 

But  this  seeming  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
the  women  per  se  who  are  here  used  as  types,  but  Abraham's  wives. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  typical  character  seems  confined  to 
some  few  chief  persons,  who  are,  as  it  were,  central  characters  ;  to 
these  Abraham  especially  belongs,  as  ancestor  of  the  people  of  God. 
What  happens  to  him  and  about  him  admits  of  a  pre-figurative  ac- 
ceptation, and  so  do  his  wives  and  children  ;  but  by  no  means  every 
wife  and  every  child.  The  sacred  writers  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  understood  history,  as  it  were,  in  its  deepest  root,  in 
its  authorized  import.  They  looked  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
thus  beheld  already  formed,  when  as  yet  in  the  earliest  germ,  like 
fruit  in  the  blossom,  what  was  later  to  be  developed.  Without  this 
spiritual  glance,  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding,  employed  by  the  Rabbis 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  descriptions  at  all  times,  is  only  a  means  of 
imparting  an  apparently  biblical  sanction  to  the  wildest  creations 
of  frenzy.  Our  time,  therefore,  as  not  being  favoured  with  so  in- 
tense an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  proceed  independently  in  the 
adoption  of  types,  but  must  adhere  to  those  expressed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 

The  most  difiicult  point,  however,  in  the  present  passage  is  cer- 
tainly still  the  mention  of  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai.  Can  it  be 
assumed  that  this  point  too  has  real  internal  truth  ;  that  between 
the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  the  relation  to  the  law  of  the 
maid-servant  of  Abraham,  bearing  the  same  name,  there  exists  a 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Impartiality  requires  us  to  confess 
that  this  is  not  only  not  demonstrable,  but  is  even  improbable. 
Tme,  the  language  is  not  to  be  explained,  "  because  Mount  Sinai 
is  called  Hagar  in  Arabic,  therefore  Abraham's  maid-servant 
must  be  a  type  of  the  law,"  but  only  thus  :  '^  because  Abraham's 
maid-servant  Hagar  is  a  type  of  the  law,  it  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered as  providential  that  an  identity  of  the  name  of  Sinai,  where 
the  law  was  promulgated,  with  that  of  Hagar,  exists  ;  and  that 
too  precisely  in  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  Hagar's  son." 
But,  even  with  this  milder  turn,  we  can  still  see  in  the  remark 
of  Paul  (which  is,  in  fact,  but  cursorily  introduced  in  a  subordin- 
ate clause),  merely  an  ingenious  application  of  an  accidental  cir- 
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cumstance,  which  stands  in  no  intimate  connexion  with  that  main 
line  of  argument  which  is  based  on  profounder  and  intrinsic  truth. 
Paul  might  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Arabia  (see  on  i.  17),  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  feels  himself 
induced  to  impart  this  information  here  by  the  way,  in  order  to  offer 
to  the  reader  a  certain  connexion,  though  a  very  slight  one,  between 
the  maid-servant  Hagar  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Ver.  27. — Paul  in  what  follows  connects  with  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  his  wife  a  prophetic  passage,  Is.  liv.  1.  In  this,  it  is 
true,  mention  is  not  expressly  made  of  Sarah,  but  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  the  true  Israel,  is  addressed,  and  a  joyful  prosperity 
promised  it.  But  Sarah  might  be  as  appropriately  taken  as  the  type 
of  this  community  as  Abraham  and  Israel.  In  fact,  the  barrenness 
of  Sarah  with  the  subsequent  birth  of  Isaac  could  fitly  be  used  in 
order  to  compare  with  them  the  long  spiritual  unfruitfulness  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  subsequent  fulness  of  spiritual  blessing  in 
Christ.  In  sense,  Ps.  ex.  3  is  exactly  similar.  Finally  Paul  here 
implicitly  follows  the  LXX.  (The  prj^ov  is  explained  by  the  phrase 
priyvviii  (()ii)V7jVy  which  also  occurs  in  profane  writers  [Aristoph.  Nub. 
V.  963],  rumpere  vocem.  [Yirg.  ^n.  ii.  129.] — ^The  noXAd  fidXXov  rj 
answers  to  ya^  d-ia-n. 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  birth  of  Isaac,  in  consequence  of  the  Divine 
promise,  is  now  comjoared,  in  the  following  verses,  with  the  spiritual 
birth  of  the  faithful ;  man  after  the  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  stands  par- 
allel with  Ishmael.  The  two,  flesh  and  spirit,  are  contrary  to  each 
other.  (Gral.  v.  17.)  This  was  shewn  even  at  that  time,  and  noiv 
too  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  appears  typical  in  this  point  of 
view  also.  The  Scriptures  give  but  slight  intimations  of  these  con- 
tests between  the  brothers  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  12,  xxi.  9),  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  relate  more  about  them. — Aicj/c^v  refers  here 
primarily  to  contrasts  in  the  mass,  not  merely  between  believers 
and  unbelievers,  but  also  between  the  pure  and  impure  among  the 
former.  Thus  the  Judaists  shewed  themselves  as  carnal,  whilst  they 
so  vehemently  persecuted  Paul,  the  true  spiritual  man.  But  the 
term  also  verifies  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  ;  the  old  and 
the  new  man  must  be  contrary  to  one  another,  and  the  former  be 
thrust  out  unsparingly  with  might  and  main.  Paul's  mode  of  view- 
ing the  relation  of  man  from  one  central  point  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  many  sides  w^hich  the  above  reflection  presents  to  us ;  the 
sacred  writer  stands  at  the  inmost  centre  of  life,  and  bears  in  his 
spirit  all  the  radii  united. 

Vers.  SO,  31. — In  this  contest  the  spirit  is  to  overcome  ;  hence 
the  command  to  drive  out  the  bond  woman  and  her  son  according 
to  Gen.  xxi.  10.  The  apparent  harshness  and  injustice  of  Abra- 
ham's conduct  towards  Hagar  and  Ishmael  find- their  justificatiuD 
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in  this  spiritual  conception  of  the  occurrence.  Here,  too,  Paul 
brings  again  before  us  the  inheritance,  and  adjuges  it  to  the  children 
of  the  free  woman  alone.  There  is  naturally  couched  in  the  infer- 
ence, ver.  31,  apa — toiiEv^  the  exhortation  at  the  same  time  to  conduct 
in  accordance  with  this  position,  and  manfully  to  withstand  the 
flesh.  (In  ver.  31  the  manuscripts  greatly  vary  as  to  dpa  ;  some  add 
ovv,  others  6e  ;  others  again,  instead  of  it,  read  'qiielg  de,  others  6i6. 
Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  B.D.E.  prefers  6l6.^ 

Cljap.  V.  1. — The  discussion  then  closes  with  the  exhortation  to 
maintain  this  liberty  which  had  become  theirs  through  Christ ;  the. 
chapter  therefore  should  have  closed  with  this  verse.  But,  however 
simple  the  idea  of  the  verse  in  general  is,  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  text  in  detail  with  any  certainty,  on  account  of  the  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  Lachmann  has,  on  the  authority  of  the 
MSS.  A.B.C.D.E.F.Gr.,  omitted  ovv  and  ^  after  eXevOegta,  and,  on 
that  of  A.B.O.D.,  inserted  ovv  after  oTrjueTe^  so  that  the  text  runs  : 
ry  eXevdegla  rjiidg  XpiOTog  rjXevdipojaev  •  ottikete  ovv,  koI  [irl  ndXtv  ^vyo) 
dovAELag  evExeoOE.  But  Euckert  justly  remarks  in  opposition,  that 
the  article  r^  seems  here  out  of  place  ;  otijkete^  too,  would  stand 
without  any  object.  Since,  now,  the  ^  might  so  easily  be  merged 
in  rjfidg,  the  latter,  it  seems,  must,  though  on  slighter  evidence,  be 
retained  in  the  text ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovv  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  follow  OTTIKETE.  (Ou  ^vjog  SovXELag  cf.  Acts  XV.  10.  Instead  of 
it.  Acts  XV.  28,  has  [3dpog. — -The  proper  meaning  of  ivixEodat  is 
"  to  be  fettered,  bound,"  then  "  to  be  laden,  oppressed,"  so  that  the 
sense  is  :  "  let  not  yourselves  be  again  [see  at  iv.  9]  laden  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage  !") 


§  8.  Warning  against  Apostacy. 

(v.  2-12.) 

To  the  preceding  exhortation  there  is  now  pertinently  annexed 
an  earnest  warning,  as  Paul  points  out  whither  falling  back  to  the 
law  leads  ;  he  declares  this  with  his  whole  apostolical  authority,  and 
names  himself,  therefore,  by  name.  "  If  you  submit  to  circumcis- 
ion, Christ  will  profit  you  nothing."  Here  again  it  is  self-evident 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  outward  act  of  circumcision,  but  of 
circumcision  with  the  idea  of  through  it  winning  salvation  ;  else 
Paul  would  not  himself  have  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised. 
(Acts  xvi.  3.)  The  view  of  the  Judaists  had  a  totally  difierent  di- 
rection, as  we  find  it  expressed  Acts  xv.  1  :  euv  fiij  TTEpLTt:fivr}odE  rai 
eOfi  MiovoECjg,  ov  dvvaoOE  oojOrjvat,  unless  ye  he  circumcised,  etc.  (The 
Ue  =  mn  is  accented  by  Fritzsche  as  paroxytone,  by  Griesbach  as 
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oxytono.  This  latter  is  the  Attic  pronunciation  accordinj^  to  the 
grammaiians,  but  the  former  is,  with  Fritzsche,  for  this  very  reason 
to  be  preferred,  because  in  the  later  Greek  much  that  is  not  Attic 
prevails,  which  the  copyists  were  tempted  to  alter.)  ^ 

Ver.  3. — Paul  represents  circumcision  with  great  emphasis  as 
the  bond  of  connexion  with  the  law ;  therefore  whoever  becomes 
circumcised  becomes  a  debtor  for  the  whole  law  (as  baptism  joins 
to  Christ);  and,  as  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  two  masters, 
he  thereby  rends  himself  from  the  gospel.  But  still  all  this  has 
force  only  on  the  supposition  that  through  circumcision  salvation  is 
sought  ;  if  that  is  not  the  case,  but  circumcision  is  only  performed 
as  a  pious  custom,  or  out  of  accommodation  to  Jewish  ideas,  as  in 
the  case  of  Timothy,  it  has  of  course  no  such  consequences.  (Koppe 
erroneously  takes  TrdXtv  in  the  sense  of  contra;  it  relates  to  the  oral 
decisions  of  Paul  in  Galatia,  for  as  yet  in  his  epistle  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort.) 

Ver.  4:. — Paul  takes  the  causing  one's-self  to  be  circumcised  as 
exactly  identical  with  being  justified  by  the  law  ;  but  to  seek  justi- 
fication in  the  law  is  to  be  separated  from  Christ,  to  be  fallen  from 
grace.  (At  Kom.  vii.  6  it  is  said  in  the  same  way :  Karrjpyrjdrjre 
inb  vofiov.  Theophylact  aptly  interprets  :  iMrjSefuav  K0LV0)viav  ex^lv 
'lerd  Tov  Xpiorov. — The  second  clause  is  annexed  rhetorically  as  an 
asyndeton. — 'EfcmnTeLv  involves  an  allusion  to  a  firm,  secure  position, 
whicli  grace  affords,  and  which  those  are  fallen  from  who  seek  their 
justification  in  the  law.  See  2  Pet.  iii.  17  ;  Sir.  xxxiv.  7.  On  the 
form  t^ETTEoare  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  13,  1.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — The  following  verses  contrast  the  right  way  (viz.,  to 
wait  for  righteousness  from  faith)  with  that  erroneous  way.  But  if 
only  a  hope  of  righteousness  and  a  waiting  for  it  (dTreiidEXEoOaL)  are 
here  spoken  of,  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  represented  as  a  present  bless-  | 

ing  immediately  annexed  to  faith,  it  is  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  Paul  conceives  of  righteousness  as  it  is  realized  in  man  ;  right- 
eousness regarded  objectively  in  Christ,  is  complete — subjectively  in 
man,  it  remains  an  object  of  hope,  because  it  does  not  appear  com- 
pleted here  below.  (See  on  Bom.  iii.  21.)  Matthies  justly  disap- 
proves Winer's  finding  in  the  phrase  dnendexeodat  EXirida  a  pleonastic 
character.  But  Matthies  errs  in  attributing  to  the  word  dfTEndEXEodai 
the  meaning,  "  to  make  one's  own,  to  lay  hold  of ;"  that  meaning 
does  not  in  general  belong  to  direiid.,  and  least  of  all  in  the  dialect  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  always  means  "  to  wait  for."  But 
since  tkmg  is  more  closely  defined  as  eXmg  diKacoavvrjg,  the  connexion 
with  diTEKd.  can  take  place  without  any  pleonasm.  Certainly  we 
cannot  say  EX-nida  dnEicd.,  "  to  wait  for  a  hope,"  but  we  may  well  say 
*'  we  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  in  the  Spirit  by  faith,  i.  e.,  we 
cherish  the  expectation  that  faith  will  at  some  time  (viz.,  at  the  Di- 
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vine  judgment-seat)  be  acknowledged  as  our  righteousness.''  But 
the  expectation  is  present,  the  hope  of  righteousness  is  future.  But 
this  passage  still  remains  peculiar,  especially  in  Paul,  who  commonly 
represents  faith  as  the  possession  of  righteousness. — ^Further,  as  re- 
lates to  nvevfiari,  it  forms  here  the  antithesis  to  oaQKc,  the  merely 
exterior  nature,  on  which  the  hope  of  the  Judaists  was  grounded. 
All  other  distinctions  (iii.  28),  Jew  or  Greek,  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,  have  no  force  in  Christ  (and  the  sphere  of  life  which  par- 
takes of  his  fulness,  viz.,  the  church);  there  the  whole  question  is  of 
faith.  But  in  order  to  preclude  one's  understanding  by  faith  a  mere 
historical  assent,  as  the  Judaists  used  to  do,  dt^  dydrTr^g  evepyovfievr}, 
ivoTking  hy  love,  is  added.  Love  is  here  represented  as  most  inti- 
mately united  with  faith,*  so  that  faith  can  through  love  express  its 
workings,  yet  without  ever  identifying  itself  with  it.  That  the  two  can 
appear  separate  also,  and  how,  see  at  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  The  operations 
of  faith  united  with  love  then  are  the  epya  KaXd  or  dyadd,  which  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  believing  heart  as  fruits  of  a  good  tree. 
Paul  always  points  to  the  foundation,  and  therefore  attributes  no 
importance  to  good  works,  per  se;  but  James  (chap,  ii.)  looks  con- 
versely to  the  effects,  and  rather  presupposes  their  cause.  (Ver.  6, 
at  ioxv^i  we  may  supply  elg  acjrrjplav .) 

Vers.  7,  8. — Paul  cannot,  as  yet,  find  any  comfort  as  regards  the 
errors  of  the  Galatians,  and  his  hopes  of  them  thereby  destroyed  ;  he 
again  apostrophizes  them  directly  and  says  :  "  Ye  ran  so  stoutly, 
developed  yourselves  so  well  in  Christianity,  who  has  held  you  back 
from  obedience  to  the  truth  ?''  (The  text.  rec.  reads  dv^fcoipe,  but 
the  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  Evmoipe  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  See 
Eom.  XV.  22  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18. — [It  is  well  known  that  after  verbs  of 
hindering  [iri  follows  with  the  infinitive. — The  MSS.  F.G.  have  be- 
tween vers.  7  and  8  the  words  iirjdevl  -neiSeoOe,  which,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  as  a  spurious  addition.)  "  The  readiness  to  be  per- 
suaded (which  you  evinced  towards  those  who  kept  you  back  from 
the  truth)  came  not  of  God,  who  hath  called  you,"  but  rather  from 
the  father  of  lies. 

(The  form  Txeioiiovri  is  only  found  a  few  times  in  Eustathius,  and 
in  this  passage.  We  might  wish  to  refer  the  word  in  an  active 
sense  to  the  persuasive  arts  of  Paul's  antagonists  ;  but  the  allusion 
to  TiEtOeodaL  preceding,  justly  makes  the  later  interpreters  prefer  the 
passive  meaning.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  discourse  proceeds  from  ver.  7  onwards  without 
any  connexion  by  particles  ;  hence  the  separate  sentences  have  in 
their  connexion  a  degree  of  indeterminateness.  The  metaphor  of 
the  leaven  is  of  course  to  be  taken  here  in  a  bad  sense,  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  corruption.  It  is  used  otherwise,  as  is  well  known,  Matth. 
*  C£  on  both  these  and  hope,  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  and  on  Rom.  iii.  21 
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xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  21.  But  whether  the  leaven  is  the  doctrme 
or  the  persons  of  Paul's  adversaries,  and  the  dough  {(pvpayLa)  the 
whole  community  or  the  disposition  of  the  individuals,  may  seem 
questionable.  If  one  considers,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is  closely 
connected  with  the  persons'who  preach  it,  and  that  the  community 
consists  of  individuals  whose  state  of  feeling  determines  that  of  the 
body,  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  statement  in  the  vague  terms  in 
which  the  apostle  gives  it,  and  to  permit  its  application  in  every 
way  that  has  been  pointed  out.  But  the  antithesis  of  great  and 
small  is  to  be  adhered  to.  One  idea  can  poison  the  whole  inner 
man  ;  one  misleader  can  disturb  a  whole  community.  (For  ^viiol 
D.E.  read  ^oXol,  which  Yalkenaer  would  prefer.  Zviiol  might,  in  fact, 
have  been  taken  from  1  Cor.  v.  6.  Still  doXot  may  certainly  rather  be 
an  interpretation  of  ^viidl,  which  gradually  crept  into  the  text.)  Ver. 
10,  too,  follows,  without  any  particle  :  '^  I  have  confidence  in  you  in 
the  Lord  {i.  e.,  so  far  as  you  are  in  Christ,  and  rejoice  in  his  help), 
that  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded.'*  This  thought  might,  in 
itself,  be  just  as  well  referred  to  something  individual  as  general. 
The  subsequent  mention,  however,  of  *the  judgment  upon  PauFs 
adversaries,  renders  it  more  natural  to  take  it  as  general,  in  this 
wise  :  "  I  am  certain  ye  will  not  give  yourselves  up  to  any  errors  of 
doctrine,  and  thus  the  punishment  of  apostacy  will  not  fall  on  you  ; 
but,  etc."  The  singular  6  rapdooov,  in  connexion  with  the  oang  av 
$,  obliges  us  to  imagine  some  one  of  the  false  teachers  in  Galatia  as 
especially  dangerous,  for,  according  to  i.  7,  iv.  17,  v.  12,  there  were 
several  of  them.  (Kptfia  is  put  as  the  cause  for  the  effect  =  "  pun- 
ishment," as  it  often  is.  See  Acts  xxiv.  25  ;  Bom.  ii.  2,  3,  iii.  8, 
xiii.  2.) 

Ver.  11. — But  now  the  transition  from  the  punishment  of  his 
adversaries  to  his  own  preaching,  and  that  too  of  circumcision,  seems 
very  obscure  and  arbitrary.  "  Why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  if  I 
yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  True,  the  first  en  before  Krjpvoao)  is  want- 
ing in  D.F.G.,  but  it  has  certainly  been  omitted  only  because  it 
seemed  so  difficult  to  explain.  Had,  then,  Paul  ever  preached  cir- 
cumcision {i.  e.,  taught  that  circumcision  must  be  undergone)  that 
he  could  say  "  if  I  yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  We  cannot  refer  it  to 
his  labours  before  his  conversion,  for  Krjpvoao),  preach,  can  never  be 
used  for  them  ;  and  that  Paul  should  have  required  circumcision  in 
the  earlier  time  of  his  Christian  labours  is  not  to  be  supposed,  be- 
cause he  appears  firmly  fixed  in  the  same  general  views  from  the 
beginning.  The  passage  can  therefore  be  only  understood  thus  :  the 
TTepiToiJirjv  KTjpvaoG)  refers  to  a  change  on  the  part  of  his  o]3ponents, 
and  the  t'rt  refers  to  the  inferiority  of  these  views  as  to  circumcision, 
so  that  the  meaning  is  this  :  "  if  I  still  stand  on  such  a  footing  that 
I  require  circumcision,  as  some  of  my  adversaries  maintain,  why,  then, 
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am  I  persecuted  ?  In  that  case  every  cause  for  it  is  surely  wanting  !" 
So  already  Chrysostom  and  most  of  the  better  interpreters.  But  the 
Judaists  might  find  plausible  motives  for  such  charges  in  Paul's  con- 
duct, as  he  sometimes  accommodated  himself  to  the  Jewish  views, 
€,  g,,  by  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  But  what  connexion  has  that 
with  what  preceded  ?  The  train  of  ideas  I  suppose  to  be  tliis  :  the 
mention  of  the  Divine  judgment  (ver.  10)  leads  him  t^  the  human 
judgment  that  is  passed  on  him.  He  shews  up  that  human  judg- 
ment in  its  falsehood,  and  at  the  same  time  intimates  how  easily 
he  might  evade  it  if  he  would  sacrifice  aught  of  Divine  truth  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  that  Divine  truth,  in  the  offence,  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  gives  (oKcivdaXov  aravpov,)  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  faith  alone  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  that 
the  reason  of  the  persecution  of  him  consists.  (Cf.  on  omvdaXov 
aravpov  1  Cor.  i.  17,  seq.,  23  ;  Phil.  iii.  18,  with  Gal.  vi.  12,  14.  The ' 
dpa  KaTTjpyrjratj  "  is  then  ceased,"  supposes  the  el  TTepLTOfMrju  Kr]pvaao)  to 
be  taken  as  true.  The  sentence  dpa,  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  to  be  understood 
with  Knapp  as  a  question,  but  with  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Eiickert, 
as  a  conclusion.) 

Ver.  12.' — An  imprecation  of  punishment  against  his  opponents 
then  concludes  this  part  of  the  epistle.  These  adversaries  are  here 
called  dvaararovvTeg  (Acts  xvii.  6,  xxi.  38)  v(xdg,  as.  before,  rapdoaov- 
rsg,  inasmuch  as  they  made  the  Galatian  Christians  waver  in  their 
faith.  (The  verb  is  derived  from  the  form  dvdararog,  "  frightened, 
driven  away.")  But  the  ocpeXov  ical  d-noKoipovTai  is  hard  to  explain. 
*'OeXov  is  certainly,  in  the  New  Testament,  treated  as  a  particle, 
and  construed  regularly  with  the  indicative,  with  the  future,  it 
is  true,  only  here.  (See  Winer's  Gr,  §  41,  5,  Anm.  2.)  But 
what  is  dnoKOTTTeaOat  to  signify  here  ?  Many  interpreters  have, 
after  the  analogy  of  nijs,  thought  of  exclusion  from  communion  with 
the  church,  so  that  the  church  would  be  considered  as  a  body  from 
which  the  individual  as  a  limb  might  be  cut  off  by  excommunication. 
But  the  Kai.  does  not  suit  that  view,  and  besides  the  word  is  never 
found  so.  The  parallel  passage  of  Phil.  iii.  2,  leads  to  another  cer- 
tainly somewhat  curious  idea.  'AnoKonTeadaL,  namely,  means  "  to  be 
castrated,  to  be  a  eunuch."  The  word  is  put  in  juxtaiDOsition  w^ith 
nepLTefjiveodat,  for  which  the  Judaists  were  so  zealous,  by  way  of  re- 
buke, in  this  sense  :  "may  those  friends  of  the  nepLro[i7]  who  so  trouble 
you  be  not  only  circumcised,  but  even  castrated."  Thus  the  Fathers 
interpreted  ever  since  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  and  subsequently 
the  best  modern  interpreters,  following  Grotius  and  Koppe.  We 
recognize  in  this  bitter  sarcasm  how  exceedingly  Paul  was  excited 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  literal  interpreters  who  everywhere 
clandestinely  followed  him,  and  estranged  from  him  his  most  faithful 
churches. 


m. 

^        PART    THIRD 

(V.  13— VI.  18.) 

§  9.  Warning  against  the  Abuse  of  Liberty, 

(y.  13— vi.  10.) 

Paul  having  now,  in  so  detailed  and  impressive  a  way,  maintained 
the  freedom  of  believers  from  the  law  in  every  sense  of  it,  feels  him- 
self, by  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  impelled  again  to  bring 
forward  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  For,  since  the  old  man  is 
still  living  in  the  believer,  the  danger  of  gradually  growing  lukewarm 
in  the  fliith  and  negligent  in  respect  of  morals,  is  imminent.  The 
originally  living  faith  then  sinks  down  to  a  mere  historical  assent, 
which  is  powerless  to  restrain  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  true  spirit- 
ual freedom  degenerates  into  an  antinomian  liberty  of  the  flesh. 
Paul,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  warns  his  readers  with  most  partic- 
ular earnestness  against  this  temptation,  to  which  his  doctrines  were 
peculiarly  exposed. 

Ver.  13. — Paul  starts  from  the  most  general  view,e7r*  eXevdepla  ekXtj- 
67]Te,  i.  e.,  "  ye  were  called  to  freedom,"  namely,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  it  (cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  7),  "only  you  are  not  to  abuse  it," 
fiovov  fiTj  sc.  rperrere,  or  rpeiprjre,  rriv  EXevdeplav  elg  dcpopfjirjv  r^  oapKi. 
(See  on  a(;6opjU7y,  Eom.  vii.  8,  11  ;  2  Cor.  v.  12  ;  1  Tim.  v.  14.  "An 
occasion,  that  is  to  say,  to  exhibit  itself — 'to  become  active  in  its  na- 
ture.'') Paul  names  as  antithesis  to  the  flesh,  the  serving  by  love. 
The  latter  is  self-denial,  which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others,  as 
the  former  seeks  its  own  pleasure. — I^ovXeveiv  aXXriXotg  relates  natu- 
rally, not  only  to  a^ssistance  in  temporal  matters,  but  also  and  espe- 
cially to  spiritual  furtherance  and  help.  (D.E.F.G.  read  r^  dyaTTirj 
rov  7TVEv(j.arog,  but  nvevfia  seems  to  have  been  added  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  antithesis  to  odp^.) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  now  establishes  the  absolute  perfection  of  love 
by  representing  it  as  the  power  which  fulfils  the  law,  which  idea 
was  previously  discussed  Matth.  xix.  19  ;  Rom.  xiii.  9.  The  verse 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  one  thus  :  "  the  whole  law  is  ful- 
filled in  the  one  word.  Love  thy  neighbour  ;  if  you,  therefore, 
practise  this  love  of  your  neighbour,  you  walk,  in  general,  according 
to  God's  will."     The  love  of  one's  neighbour  is  here  named  only  in 
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consequence  of  the  context  ;  the  same,  of  course,  holds  good  of  the 
love  of  God,  for  love,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  same  in  its  nature.  (On 
putting  6  nag  vofiog  for  nag  6  vofzog,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  p.  111. — Acts 
XX.  18,  xxvii.  37  ;  1  Tim.  i.  16,  the  same  collocation  is  found.  For 
iv  hi  Aoyo)  D.E.F.G.  read  ev  6Xiy(^,  and  D.F.G.,  in  what  follows,  also 
omit  h'  TO).  However,  it  is  scarcely  imaginable  that  Paul  should 
have  called  love  oAtyoi^ ;  no  critic^  therefore,  has  ventured  to  receive 
that  reading  into  the  text. — Aoyog  =  ^nij,  commandment.  For  tA?/- 
povrat  Marcion  already  read  nenXrjpG)TaL,as  do  also  A.B.C.,  and  Lach- 
mann  ;  in  fact,  the  change  into  nXrjpovTat  is  much  more  conceivable. 
For  they  took  nXrjpovodai  in  the  sense  "  to  fulfil,  to  keep,"  but  it  is 
here  =  dvaicecpaXacovoOaL,  Kom.  xiii.  9. — -The  text.  rec.  reads  eavrov, 
not  aeavTov,  but  the  manuscripts  are  decidedly  for  oeavrov.  How- 
ever, in  case  no  misunderstanding  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  can  also  stand  where,  strictly  that  of  the  second 
would  be  required.     See  Winer's  Gr.,  §  22,  5.) 

Ver.  15. — Whilst  prosperity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
mutual  love,  want  of  it  leads  to  destruction.  The  figure  by  which 
Paul  expresses  this  idea  is  taken  from  wild  beasts,  and  therefore 
ddfcvetv,  KaTsodleiv,  and  dvaXcjdrjvat  are  to  be  taken  as  a  climax.  We 
must  here  think  neither  of  Divine  nor  human  punishments  alone, 
but  comprehensively  of  all  the  injuries  which  can  befal  one  human 
being  through  another. 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  exhortations  to  practise  love,  receive,  in  what 
follows,  their  psychological  foundation  ;  the  discourse  makes  a  tran- 
sition from  the  outer  conflict  to  the  inner  one,  and  here  shews  the 
root  of  the  former,  and  the  way  to  victory  in  it.  Paul  describes, 
just  as  in  Eom.  vii.  14,  seq.,  the  inward  struggle  between  flesh 
and  spirit.  This  fight  takes  place  not  only  in  the  awakened  man 
but  also  in  the  regenerate  one  (see  the  remarks  on  the  above  pas- 
sage), only  that  the  latter  is  victorious,  whilst  the  former  continu- 
ally succumbs.  This  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit  is  so  strong 
that  it  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  Holy  Scriptures  know  no 
emancipation  of  the  flesh ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  old  man  is  to  be 
crucified,  v.  24,  and  die,  tlie  new  man  of  the  Spirit  is  to  live  and 
rule.  Now  it  is  singular  that  Paul,  in  this  passage  speaks  not  merely 
of  a  lusting  (emOvf^eXv)  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  but  also,  vice 
versa,  of  a  lusting  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  The  soul  arrives 
at  the  enjoyment  of  those  holy  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  of  the  blessed 
joy  of  serving  God  even  in  the  strictest  self-denial,  only  when  it  has 
served  God  a  considerable  time,  ar^d,  as  it  were,  proved  its  fidelity. 
At  first  it  only  feels  the  bitterness  of  the  fight.  (In  ver.  16  there  is 
couched  in  the  EncOvfilav  oapKog  ov  [li}  reXtoxire,  ye  will  not  accomplish 
the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  withholding  the  surrender  of  the  will. 
The  existence  of  the  desire  man  cannot  destrov,  but  he  can  turn 
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away  from  it  in  the  will  not  to  fulfil  it  ;  it  is  only  the  acquiescence 
of  the  will  with  the  lust  that  is  the  actual  sin  which  bringeth  forth 
death  [James  i.  15].  Finally,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Christian  is 
to  walk  is  here  not  the  human  spirit  alone,  but  that  spirit  in  its 
unity  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  poured  out  into  the  heart  of 
the  believer. — "Iva  fiij,  k.  t.  A.,  expresses  the  conception  teleologically ; 
the  ultimate  object  of  God,  in  this  conflict,  is  to  withdraw  man  from 
slavery  to  his  own  will,  and  subject  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.) 

Ver.  18. — But  this  struggle  is  not  by  any  means  a  legal  work,  as 
if  the  believer  made  his  salvation  dependent  on  his  success  in  it,  and 
fancied  he  could  attain  salvation  himself  by  it  ;  man  receives  the 
Spirit  only  if  he  is  not  under  the  law,  if  he,  through  faith,  is  be- 
come a  child  of  God.  (See  on  nveviiarc  dyeodat  at  Kom.  viii.  14.  In 
2  Tim.  iii.  6,  the  discourse  is  of  dyeoOai  emOviiiaLg,  which  is  its  an- 
tithesis.) 

Vers.  19-21. — In  a  long  series,  to  which  afterwards  (ver.  22)  the 
series  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  answers,  the  fruits  of  the  flesh,  which 
declare  themselves  as  such  unmistakably,  not  merely  outwardly  but 
also  inwardly,  through  the  voice  of  conscience  (even  the  universal 
conscience  of  heathens),  are  now  enumerated.  (Cf.  on  this  point  the 
analogous  passages,  Kom.  i.  29,  seq. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  seq. ;  Eph.  v 
3,  seq.)  Without  enquiring  too  minutely  into  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  we  can  still  distinguish  three  classes  of  works  of 
the  flesh  ;  first,  sins  of  lust  ;  then,  evil  works  proceeding  from  envy 
and  hatred  ;  lastly,  forms  of  riot.  Moix^a  is  wanting  in  A. B.C.,  and 
is,  certainly,  a  later  addition.  EMwAo/laT/oeia  is  here  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sins  of  lust,  inasmuch  as  idolatry  was  often  connected 
with  immoral  rites.  In  the  same  way  (papiiaKeta  cannot  be  taken  as 
poison- mixing  for  murder,  as,  further  on,  murders  are  also  enumer- 
rated  especially.  The  expression  is  rather  to  be  understood  in  a 
special  sense  of  love-incantations.  To  take  it,  with  Winer  and 
others,  as  a  form  of  idolatry,  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  because  in 
the  whole  catalogue  carnal  transgressions  only  are  named.  The  ex- 
hortation, it  should  be  remembered,  is  addressed  to  Christians,  as  to 
whom  a  relapse  into  idolatry  and  its  magical  rites  was  not  to  be 
feared.  The  rest  of  the  words  occur  also  in  the  passages  quoted,  at 
which  compare  their  special  distinctions.  On  epideca,  see  at  Rom.  ii. 
8. — ^dovot  and  (povot  stand  together  in  Rom.  i.  29,  as  here  ;  here  the 
latter  word  is  wanting  only  in  B.,  and  several  Minuscules. — The  con- 
cluding words,  d  TTpoXeycj  vfuv,  k.  t.  A.,  comprise,  in  conclusion,  the 
threat  of  punishment  for  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  such 
works  of  the  flesh.  What  is  expressed  negatively  only,  viz.,  that 
they  do  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  to  be  taken  positively, 
also,  viz.,  that  they  fall  into  everlasting  destruction,  become  heirs  of 
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tlie  kingdom  of  Satan.  (Yer.  21.  "A  is  not  =  ravra,  but  the  relative 
18  derived  by  attraction  out  of  the  accusative  of  the  object  to  Trpda- 
oovreg. — IIpoAeya)  is  found  also  2  Cor.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  4.  We 
must  supply  "  before  it  comes  to  that."  lipoelnov  refers  to  the 
past,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  personal  presence  of  Paul  in  Galatia. — 
Here  we  see  now  that  the  object  of  the  inheritance,  of  which  mention 
was  made  so  often  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  expression  is  here  to  be  restricted  neither  to  the  outivard  king- 
dom of  God  alonej  nor  to  the  inner  one  alon£,  but  is  to  be^  taken  in 
the  widest  sense,  as  that  order  of  things  in  which  God's  will  shall 
reign.     (See  the  development  of  the  idea  at  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Yers.  22,  23. — Hereupon,  to  the  works  of  the  flesh  Paul  opposes 
the  outward  signs  of  love  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  nag" 
TTog  points  to  the  organic  character  of  the  development,  which  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  occasions  these  virtues  to  germinate  from  their 
root,  the  Spirit.  Against  these  the  law  is  not,  that  is,  it  rather  re- 
quires them ;  whoever,  therefore,  can  exhibit  them  is  a  righteous 
man.  Whether  we  take  Kara  tojv  tolovtcjv  as  masculine  or  neuter 
makes  but  little  difference  ;  but,  as  mention  was  not  expressly  made 
of  persons  in  the  foregoing,  and  the  article  is  used,  it  seems  fitter  to 
take  it  as  neuter.  In  any  case,  6e  at  the  beginning  of  verse  24  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  adversative,  but  as  continuative.  (Yer.  22.  Ulo- 
Tig  is  "  truth,  fidelity."  Matth.  xxiii.  23  ;  Kom.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  10.) 
— Lachmann,  after  A.B.C.,  writes  npavTrjg. — At  the  end,  D.E.F.G. 
add  dyveia,  but  it  is,  doubtless,  added  only  in  order  to  oppose  the 
corresponding  virtue  to  the  above-enumerated  sins  of  lust.) 

Yers.  24,  25. — Where  the  Spirit,  and,  with  it,  the  virtues  oited 
reign,  there  the  flesh  with  its  just  now  enumerated  works  is  cruci- 
fied ;  he,  therefore,  that  lives  in  this  Spirit,  must  also  allow  its  in- 
fluence on  his  whole  life  ;  that  is  involved  in  the  TTvevfMart  koX  gtoixCj- 
\iEv,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  only  remarkable  here,  that  the 
act  of  crucifying  (an  expression  founded  on  a  typical  conception  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  see  on  Eom.  vi.  3)  is  designated  as  past,  whilst 
it  is,  certainly,  involved  in  the  exhortations  of  Paul  that  it  is  to  be 
still  continued.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul  here  presents 
the  idea  of  a  true  Christian  quite  objectively,  and  therefore  in  its 
completeness  ;  as  such,  the  believer  has  entirely  crucified  the  flesh. 
In  the  concrete  actuality,  on  the  contrary,  the  complete  idea,  and 
therefore  too  the  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  never  appear  completely 
realized.  (The  naOrjiiaTa  are,  as  Kom.  vii.  5,  "  sinful  inclinations," 
but  the  more  passive  ones,  as  envy,  anger,  whilst  imOvfj-LaL  denote  the 
more  active  ones.) 

Here  should  have  commenced  the  sixth  chapter  (which  Kuckert 
erroneously  denies),  for  v.  26  stands  in  strict  connexion  with  what 
follows  down  to  vi.  5,  and  is  separated  from  the  foregoing  by  the  ex- 
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hortation  making  a  transition  from  its  entirely  general  character  to 
the  special.  In  the  verses  v.  26  down  to  vi.  5  the  apostle  had  in 
view  rather  the  teacJiei^s,  in  chap.  vi.  6-10  rather  the  lay  persons,  in 
the  Galatian  churches.  But  the  whole  section,  from  v.  26  to  vi.  10, 
is  addressed  to  those  among  the  Galatians  who  had  remained  true 
to  Paul,  and  his  form  of  doctrine.  The  exhortations  to  a  milder 
judgment  of  the  erring,  the  warnings  against  exalting  themselves 
above  others,  attain  their  full  meaning  only  on  this  supposition. 
It  was  also  in  the  very*  nature  of  the  case  that  Paul  specially  ap- 
proached the  well-disposed,  without  distinguishing  them,  however, 
formally  and  openly  from  the  others.  In  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (see  the  Introd.  §  4),  a  perfectly  similar  relation  of  its 
separate  parts  is  found.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
exalt  themselves  above  those  who  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation. 
Paul,  therefore,  as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  their  souls,  directs  the  at- 
tention of  his  disciples  to  this  point,  and  calls  upon  them,  as  true 
TTveviiariKol,  rather  to  help  up  the  fallen,  and  to  be  careful  themselves 
not  to  fall  into  temptations.  It  is  self-evident  that  Paul  could  not 
possibly  write  thus  to  the  mass  of  the  churches,  which  he  had  at  the 
outset  treated  (see  on  iii.  1)  as  apostate.  (Kevodo^og,  "  desirous  of 
vain  glory,"  alludes  here  to  the  glory  of  having  remained  faithful  in 
temptation. — UQOfcaXeladai,  lacessere,  ^'  to  stir  up  to  the  fight,  or  to 
strife,'*  here,  we  may  suppose,  by  setting  forth  in  a  triumphing  way 
how  the  others  should  have  acted.  <^6oveXv  is  not  merely  "  to  envy," 
but  also  "  to  deny,  or  withhold  from  one  out  of  envy."  But  towards 
the  fallen  envy  usually  shews  itself  in  wishing  that  thoy  may  not 
be  able  to  rise  again  from  their  fall.  Instead  of  this,  the  apos- 
tle exhorts  them  to  exert  themselves  to  raise,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, those  who  had  been  surprised  by  a  fall. — In  TrpoXai^ifidveoOai 
many  interpreters  have  ascribed  to  the  -rrpo  the  meaning  of  unex- 
pectedness ;  besides  Erasmus,  Calovius,  and  Schott,  Biickert  also 
considers  it  as  not  impossible  ;  but,  at  all  events,  authentic  ex- 
amples for  this  acceptation  are  wanting.  It  seems  most  natural  to 
leave  to  the  preposition  its  usual  meaning,  antea,  and  to  find  its  force 
in  the  intimation  that  the  Xafif^dveaOat  precedes  the  /caraQTl^stv.  The  tv 
TtvL  TTap(i^TU)iiarc  is  explained  most  pertinently  by  supplying  wv,  as  the 
error  is  not  to  be  represented  as  a  deed  done  but  once,  but  as  a  last- 
ing state.  "  If  a  man  has  been  detected  in  such  an  error  before, 
and  remains  in  it  continuously,"  as  was  exactly  the  case  with  the 
Galatians,  who  had  been  made  to  waver,  "  then  do  ye,  spiritually 
disposed,  help  such  a  one  to  the  right  path  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
— In  the  concluding  words  the, second  person  singular  again  renders 
PauFs  discourse  more  personal,  as  in  iv.  7.     But  the  first  person 
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[ytvtjfMedu,  V.  26]  is  used  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance ;  Paul  includes 
himself  in  the  exhortation.) 

Ver.  2. — -Paul  further  exhorts  them,  exactly  as  at  v.  13,  14,  mu- 
tually to  bear  one  another's  necessities  and  burdens,  so  that  each 
should  consider  himself  as  a  member  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  this  he 
sees  the  fulfilling  of  the  law'  of  Christ.  He  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
Christ,"  because  the  Kedeemer  especially  recommends  to  them  this 
indulgent  love.  The  burdens  here  meant,  are  the  infirmities  of  the 
brethren  (Rom.  xv.  1),  as  Riickert  correctly  remarks  on  this  passage. 
(The  reading  avaTr/tT/pwaere,  which  Lachmann  has  received  into  the 
text,  and  Riickert  recommends,  is  perhaps  only  a  correction  of  the 
copyists,  to  whom  it  seemed  fit  to  represent  the  fulfilment  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  yet  future.) 

Vers.  3-5. — The  best  motive  to  indulgence  towards  others  is  the 
sense  of  our«own  weakness  ;  he  that  thinks  he  is  something,  ^.  e., 
is  free,  as  regards  himself,  from  all  burden,  deceives  himself  Hence 
the  exhortation  to  self-examination,  which  teaches  humility,  while 
it  shews  that  each  has  enough  to  bear  in  his  own  burden.  Thus, 
while  .all  bear  the  burden  of  all,  the  whole  body  is  held  together  by 
the  bond  of  love.  (Yer.  3.  ^pevanaraG)  is  not  found  again  in  the  New 
Testament ;  it  denotes  an  dnarrj  h  (ppeoi,  self-decej)tion. — The  sub- 
stantive, however,  is  found  Titus  i.  10. — Ver.  4.  "Epyov  kavrov  here 
denotes  the  entire  striving  and  working  in  the  widest  extent. — Kav- 
Xriiicb  is  the  object  of  boasting,  as  Rom.  iv.  2.  In  elg  eavrov  fiovov 
Koi  ovic  elg  lov  trepov,  elg  can  only  be  taken  as  "in  relation  to, 
in  comparison  with,''  so  that  the  sense  is  :  "  He  will  have  occa- 
sion to  boast  only  in  looking  at  himself,  he  will  restrain  himself 
from  looking  at  others."  The  Kavxw^  ex^lv  is,  however,  to  be  taken 
ironically,  as  ver.  5  shews.  A  radical  self-examination  discloses  so 
much  in  our  own  hearts,  that  boasting  anywhere  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  seeing  that  we  have  also  our  own  burden  to  bear,  we  judge 
more  indulgently  the  errors  of  others.) 

Ver.  6. — Hitherto  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  especially  of 
teachers,  or  at  least  of  these  along  with  lay-persons  ;  he  now  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  the  lay-persons  alone,  and  calls  upon  them 
not  to  let  the  teachers  starve,  but  to  impart  to  them  of  all  their 
earthly  goods.  This  exhortation  has,  no  doubt,  its  foundation  in 
special  causes  not  known  to.  us.  On  the  duty  of  the  lay-brethren 
to  support  temporally  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  things  Paul  s[)eaks 
in  detail  at  1  Cor.  ix.,  on  which  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Coram. 
The  reference  oi  dyaOd  to  spiritual  treasures  we  must  reject  as 
totally  erroneous. 

Vers.  7,  8. — Such  avarice  is  very  seriously  rebuked,  and  threat- 
ened with  Divine  judgment.  He  that  despiscth  God's  servants  de- 
spiseth    God   himself  (Luke  x.   16  ;    John  xii.  48),  and  then  the 
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punishment  fails  not.  The  labour  of  man  in  this  life  is  compared 
with  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  judgment  with  the  harvest.  He  that 
fioweth  to  avarice  and  withholds  their  own  from  God's  servants,  sows 
to  the  flesh,  and  can  only  reap  from  it  what  it  is  able  to  produce, 
corruption,  i.  e.,  (in  the  contrast  with  fw^  alcjviog)^  spiritual  death. 
Finally,  "  sowing''  implies  activity  directed  to  a  purpose,  and  con- 
sidered as  to  its  result,  which  activity  decides  his  fate  according  as 
it  has  for  its  object  the  corruptible  or  the  incorruptible.  For  spirit 
is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  to  flesh,  merely  to  denote  the  incor- 
ruptible ;  it  is  not  meant  here  to  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  itself 
also  can  become  evil,  and  sin  be  found  in  spiritual  activity.  (Ver. 
7.  Paul  often  uses  the  phrase  iirj  TrXavdode^  see  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  xv.  33, 
also  James  i.  16. — Mvurr^pL^eiv  is  properly  :  suspensis  naribus  illu- 
dere.  It  is  not  often  found  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  New  Testament 
here  only.  We  find  the  same  metaphor  of  sowing  in  Pro  v.  xxii.  8.) 
Vers.  9,  10. — ^In  conclusion  Paul  further  reminds  them,  for  en- 
couragement to  persist  in  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  the  certainty  of  a 
future  reward  at  the  Divine  judgment-seat.  The  point  of  view  is 
here  extended  beyond  their  teachers,  to  the  love  of  the  human  race 
generally;  but  since  man,  in  the  limitations  of  his  condition  finds 
it  necessary  to  restrict  himself  in  the  actual  exercise  of  love,  be- 
cause his  means  do  not  suffice  to  help  all,  Paul  points  especially  to 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Thus  the  expression  in- 
volves no  restriction  of  love  itself,  but  only  a  limitation  in  its  exer- 
cise on  account  of  insufficient  means.  (For  sKf&aKojfxev  A.B.D.  read 
iyKafCG)fjLeVy  and  as  the  latter,  in  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  word  occurs,  is  the  best  supported  reading,  it 
perhaps  deserves  the  preference.  ^EKXvEodai  is  in  sense  =  ^yKaKelv  ; 
but  the  participle  here  expresses  the  condition  on  which  the  reward 
is  bestowed. — Y^aipbg  Idiog  here  denotes  the  time  appointed  by  God 
for  the  reward. — 'Yer.  10.  'i2^  Katpbv  ^x^^ev  is  "as  long  as  we  have 
time,"  (l)g  =  dum,  quoad,  as  Luke  xii.  58. — ^For  egya^^iieBa  Lach- 
mann  reads,  on  the  authority  of  Codex  A.,  epyaaoixeOa,  and  takes  the 
whole  verse  as  a  question  :  "  Now,  shall  we,  accordingly,  do  good  ?" 
Winer  also  is  inclined  to  prefer  this  reading.  But  that  one  MS. 
surely  affords  it  no  sufficient  authority.  It  lies  finally  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  rb  dyadovyin  conjunction  with  t:pyd(^eodaty  conveys 
the  idea  of  usefulness.  It  is  found  exactly  thus  Eph.  iv.  28.  The 
phrase  ohelog  maredyg  =  olKeiog  Qeov  Eph.  ii.  19  ;  believers  are  con- 
sidered as  one  family.) 
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§  10.  Conclusion. 
(vi.  11-18.) 

The  words  tSere,  nr)XiKOLg  viitv  ypdiiiiaaiv  eypa'ipa^  admit  of  a  double 
meaning :  "  with  how  great,  i.  e.,  shapeless,  letters,"  and  "  how  long 
a  letter.''  The  former  explanation  seems  more  natural  as  preserving 
the  original  meaning  of  TTTjXcKog^  while  in  the  other  the  accusative 
TTTjXiKa  ypafjifiara  would  be  more  suitable.  Also  Paul  uses  ImoToXTJ 
for  "letter,"  not  ygdiiiiara.  Tpafifiara  occurs  only  Acts  xxviii.  21  in 
the  sense  of  "  letter."  Hence,  in  early  times,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  in  later  days,  Semler,  Winer,  Kiickert, 
declared  themselves  for  the  former  acceptation  of  the  words.  The 
IdeTE  also  is  then  more  accurately  applied.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Paul 
all  at  once  drawing  attention  to  such  a  mere  outward  trifle  as  the 
shapelessness  of  his  Greek  letters,  especially  as  directly  after,  in  ver. 
12,  the  same  topics,  which  occupied  him  throughout  the  epistle,  are 
again  brought  forward.  This  argument  inclines  my  decision  to  the 
other  interpretation,  which,  though  less  favoured  by  the  words,  is  yet 
entirely  admissible.  For  nrjXUog  is  used  in  later  Greek  as  =  rroXog 
(see  Tholuck's  Anz.  for  1834,  No.  32,  p.  250,  note);  the  dative 
with  Eypaij'a  is  explained  like  sine  Xoyo)  Matth.  viii.  8  ;  Luke  vii.  7, 
and  ypafifiara  in  the  sense  of  "  letter"  was,  of  course,  known  to 
Paul,  even  if  not  familiar  to  him.  The  object  of  the  whole  remark, 
however,  is,  according  to  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  compared  with  iii.  17,  no 
other  than  to  certify  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  :  to  which  is 
here  further  added,  that  the  circumstance  is  meant  to  make  known 
to  the  Galatians  the  especial  affection  of  Paul  towards  them,  that 
he  has  loritten  the  whole  letter  himself,  not  dictated  it,  as  at  other 
times. 

Ver.  12. — Yet  briefly  recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  letter 
Paul  contrasts  the  falseness  of  his  Judaistic  adversaries  with  his 
pure  endeavours.  They  preach  circumcision  out  of  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, which  was  the  lot  of  all  those  who  based  their  salvation  only 
on  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  enemies  by  external  compliances.  (See  on  ii.  12,  v.  11.) 
Of  course,  this  did  not  hold  good  of  all,  any  more  than  the  hypo- 
crisy rebuked  in  ver.  13  ;  many  of  these  Judaists  were  certainly  also 
honest  fanatics.  We  are  here  not  to  think  of  proselytes,  who  feared 
persecutions  by  the  Jewish  Christians  (see  the  Introd.,  §  2),  but  of 
Jews  who  held  Christ  for  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tended to  observe  the  law  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.     StilJ 
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it  may  be  doubtful  whom  we  have  to  consider  as  the  persecutors, 
whom  those  Judaists  feared,  who  sought  to  seduce  the  Galatians  to 
circumcision  as  a  means  of  salvation.  They  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Jews  in  general ;  but  the  Jews,  as  such,  were  also  adversaries 
of  the  Judaizing  Christians  ;  whoever  held  Jesus  for  the  Messiah 
was  to  them  an  apostate,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  law.  We 
must  here  keep  our  point  of  view  within  the  church.  The  heads  of 
the  Judaistic  party  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  those  whose  persecu- 
tion the  Galatian  false  teachers  feared.  It  follows,  then,  from  that 
that  the  active  persons  in  Galatia  were  not  the  heads  of  the  party 
themselves,  but  only  dependent  persons.  (EvTrpoawTreZv  seems  to  be 
coined  by  the  apostle  himself ;  it  is  found  nowhere  else.  However, 
Aristophanes  has  oefivoTcpoacjirelv  [Nub.  v.  363],  and  Cicero  (fyaLvonpo- 
a(jdTxdv  [ad  Attic,  vii.  20].  Our  word  means,  first  of  all,  "  to  be  of 
handsome  countenance,"  then,  "  to  recommend  one's-self  by  beauty," 
"  to  insinuate  one's-self."  But  those  things  by  which  the  Judaists 
recommended  themselves  are  mere  externals,  h  aapuL  The  dative 
ra>  aravpco  is  to  be  taken  as  the  dat.  instrumenti :  "  the  cross,  ^.  e., 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  alone, 
is  the  cause  of  persecution."     See  on  v.  11.) 

Ver.  13. — A  fresh  rebuke  relates  to  the  hypocrisy  of  those  men  ; 
they  are  not  really  concerned  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law, 
they  only  want  to  make  a  show  with  a  great  number  of  proselytes. 
The  picture  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  xxiii.  4,  seq.,  is  entirely  simi- 
lar, but  neither  that  nor  the  one  here  can  be  extended  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  sect.  (The  odp^,  of  which  they  boast,  is  here  to 
be  understood  physically  of  the  circumcised  flesh.  The  thought 
contains  a  bitter  irony  ;  instead  of  seeking  the  souls  of  men,  these 
literal  interpreters  boast  of  the  Jlesh  of  those  whom  they  have  per- 
suaded to  be  circumcised.) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  then  opposes  Ms  pur^  endeavours  to  these  dis- 
honest proceedings  :  "  I  seek  not  glory  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  find 
it  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  dying  Saviour  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  my  boasting,  him  alone  do  I  make  of  any  account,  men  are 
of  no  account  with  me."  Paul  can  say  this,  because  he  knows  that 
he  (as  to  his  sinful  old  man)  is  dead,  that  Christ,  the  pure,  perfect 
new  man  lives  in  him  (ii.  20).  Where  this  living  event  of  regene- 
ration has  not  taken  place,  Paul  means  to  say,  there  this  impurity  is 
unavoidable.  The  dying  of  the  old  man,  which  at  the  suine  time 
always  supposes  the  hit'th  of  the  new  one,  is  here  again,  according  to 
the  typical  acceptation  of  the  death  of  Christ  (ii.  21),  called  a  being 
crucified,  and  the  St'  ov,  sc.  oravpov,  intimates  that  the  possibility  of 
regeneration  is  given  by  the  death  of  Christ  alone.  The  twofold 
turn  of  the  idea  taravpcjraL  tfiol  tcdafiog  rcaycb  Koafico,  merely  expresses 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  ties  between  the  believer  and  the  world : 
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the  world  is  as  good  as  dead  to  me,  it  no  longer  contains  any 
living  power  of  attraction  for  me  ;  and,  vice  versa,  I  also  am  dead 
to  it.''  (The  eiiol  fiTj  ytvoLTO  answers  to  the  yo,  "^V  t^V^C?  ^6^-  ^^i^. 
7  ;  Jos.  xxiv.  16.) 

Yer.  15. — In  Christ,  that  is,  in  his  body,  the  church,  the  old  sep- 
arating distinctions  are  no  longer  in  force  (see  on  iii.  28,  v.  6) ;  there 
all  depends  on  the  tcaivi)  Krioig,  i.  e.,  that  the  true  regeneration  follow, 
that  Christ,  the  new  man,  be  fully  born  in  the  heart.  (See  tlie  de- 
tails at  2  Cor.  v.  17,  and  at  Eph.  ii.  10.) 

Yer.  16. — Paul  then  concludes  the  epistle  with  invoking  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  mercy  (grace  follows  in  ver.  18);  this  wish  is, 
however,  confined  to  those  who  follow  the  above  rule  (that  circum- 
cision is  no  longer  of  any  force  in  Christ,  but  only  the  neio  birth),  as 
they  alone  are  the  true  people  of  God,  the  spiritual  Israel,  which 
the  nation  of  the  Israelites  only  prefigured.  This  restriction  of  the 
wish  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  an  invidious  exclusion  of  others. 
The  affectionate  apostle  would  gladly  bless  the  whole  world  ;  but 
these  others  are  by  their  moral  state  incapable  of  receiving  the  bless- 
ing ;  the  organ  for  it  is  wanting  in  them.  Even  if  he  had  blessed 
them,  still  the  blessing  and  the  peace  would  have  returned  again 
to  him  that  blessed  (Matth.  x.  13  ;  John  xvii.  9),  because  they  would 
find  no  place  in  them.  (Kav6v  is  here,  as  at  Phil.  iii.  16,  a  rule  of 
faith  ;  it  is  found  in  another  sense,  2  Cor.  x.  13. — The  fcal  tm,  k.  r.  A., 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  err'  avrovg,  for  those  that 
walk  according  to  the  true  rule  are  themselves  the  spiritual  Israel  of 
God,  an  antithesis  to  the  mere  Israel  according:  to  the  flesh,  Roin.  ii. 
29,  ix.  6.  For  they  strive  and  contend,  as  Jacob  did  formerly,  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  seq.)  It  is  striking 
here,  that  elQrjvrj  stands  before  eXeog,  whereas  it  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  i. 
2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Jude  ver.  2)  follows,  which  also  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  since  peace  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  mercy.  Yet  a  de- 
sign is  scarcely  to  be  sought  in  this  collocation  ;  Paul  meant,  I 
suppose,  at  first,  to  write  elprjvr}  only,  and  then  brought  in  the  t-Aeoc, 
which  was  hard  by  and  familiar  to  him,  to  which  is  joined  finally,  in 
ver.  18,  %a()i^,  which  elsewhere  is  wont  to  be  named  first. 

Yer.  IT. — Finally,  after  his  blessing  on  believers,  there  follows 
another  hard  parting  blow  for  his  audacious  adversaries  ;  Paul  re- 
curs in  just  pride  to  his  apostolical  authority  and  his  ardi\ous  labours 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  demands  that  his  labours  be  not  in- 
creased by  still  further  burdens.  (Tov  Xoi-nov  sc.  ;^^p6?^o^',  "  hence- 
forth," posthac,  different  from  to  aolttov,  "  for  the  rest,"  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11. — Irlyfiara  are  marks  which  were  burnt  into  the  slaves,  in  order  to 
know  them  when  they  ran  away  ;  also  into  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  gods  as  their  slaves.  [See  the  passages  which  relate  to 
this  pjint  in  Winer  in  tlie  Comm.  on  this  passage.]     The  words 
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might  therefore  mean,  "  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself  to  Christ/- 
and  have  therefore  only  to  execute  his  will.  But  the  addition  ev  rep 
o^iiari  fj,ov,  in  my  body,  obliges  us  to  understand  the  orlyfiara  of  the 
wounds  which  Paul  had  received  in  his  calling  as  apostle.  See  on 
2  Cor.  xi.  23,  seq.  These  are  actual  vouchers  for  all  that  the  apostle 
had  had  to  endure  in  his  apostolical  service. — They  are  called  ort"^*- 
(lara  ^Irjaov,  branding-marks  of  Jesus,  because  they  were  received  in 
his  service,  and  in  consequence  of  his  labours  for  him.  What  was 
meant  to  bring  shame  he  bears  as  honourable  scars,) 

Ver.  18. — The  usual  formula  of  wishing  them  grace  at  length 
closes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  for,  along  with  the  %apt?  every- 
thing else  is  given.  But  Paul  wishes  %aptc  Z^^™  rov  Trvevfiarog  vnojv, 
grace  with  your  spirit,  not  merely  fied'  vfiojv,  with  you,  in  order,  as 
Rtickert  correctly  remarks,  once  more  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  however  the  lattei 
may  shew  itself,  which  victory  is  only  possible  through  grace.  (But 
see  2  Tim.  iv.  22,  where  nvevfia  stands  also,  without  the  possibility 
of  such  a  reference.) 
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